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On  the  Representation  of  Certain   Examination   Results  in 
Two  and  in  Three  Dimensions. 

By  Dr.  W.  Garnett,  M.A. 

[Read  before  the  Rojal  Statistical  Society,  December  14,  1909.] 

In  the  spring  of  1909  rather  more  than  20,000  children  were 
presented  for  the  Junior  County  Scholarship  Examination  conducted 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council.  The 
children  were  all  drawn  from  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
London  ;  they  were  all  between  11  and  12  years  of  age  on  the 
31st  July  last ;  and  they  had  practically  all  reached  the  Vth  or 
higher  standard.  In  some  cases  the  boys  and  girls  had  been  taught 
in  mixed  schools  by  men  or  women  indiscriminately.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  boys  had  been  drawn  from  boys'  departments  taught  by 
men,  and  the  girls  from  girls'  departments  taught  by  women.  No 
attempt  has  at  present  been  made  to  separate  the  results  of  the 
examination  according  as  the  children  came  from  boys',  girls'  or 
mixed  departments  or  were  taught  by  men  or  women.  In  the 
examination  the  papers  were  the  same  for  all  candidates.  A  large 
number  of  examiners  were  employed — some  men,  some  women — all 
marking  in  accordance  with  the  standards  laid  down  by  the  Chief 
Examiner,  and  the  papers  were  distributed  indiscriminately  among 
the  examiners.  As  there  were  in  round  numbers  10,000  boys  and 
10,000  girls,  drawn  from  considerably  more  than  1,000  school 
departments,  and  taught  at  the  time  by  about  3,000  separate 
teachers,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  that  accidents  due  to  indi- 
viduals have  been  almost  eliminated  from  the  examination  results. 

The  examination  comprised  a  paper  upon  arithmetic  intended 
as  a  test  of  intelligence,  with  a  second  part  consisting  of  problems 
requiring  some  thought ;  a  story  which  the  children  Avere  allowed 
to  read  and  afterwards  to  write  out  in  their  own  language,  with  a 
few  questions  intended  to  test  their  understanding  of  the  story  j 
and,  in  addition,  some  simple  questions  to  test  the  children's  power 
of  observation  and  of  describing  common  things  as  well  as  their 
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ability  to  make  simple  sentences  containing  words  the  meanings  of 
Avliich  were  well  known  to  them.  Marks  were  given  for  writing, 
spelling  and  composition.  The  examination  thus  consisted  of  two 
parts — namely,  arithmetic  and  English,  loo  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

From  the  reports  of  the  examiners  and  the  statistical  tables 
which  they  submitted,  it  seemed  clear  that  there  was  a  distinct 
difference  between  the  boys  and  the  girls  Avith  regard  to  their 
relative  power  of  dealing  with  the  English  portion  and  the  arith- 
metical i^ortion  of  the  examination.  In  order  to  test  this  further,  I 
constructed  sepai'ate  correlation  diagrams  for  boys  and  for  girls,  the 
English  marks  being  set  out  horizontally  and  the  arithmetic  marks 
vertically.  The  marks  gained  by  each  candidate  were  indicated  by 
a  dot  placed  on  the  diagram,  the  co-ordinates  of  which  corresponded 
to  the  marks  in  English  and  arithmetic  respectively ;  but  for  this 
purpose  the  marks  in  each  subject  were  grouped  in  tens,  so  that  the 
diagrams  consisted  of  loo  squares.  At  the  time  the  diagrams  were 
made,  not  quite  all  the  mark  sheets  were  available,  and  the  diagrams 
shown  indicate  the  results  from  10,105  ^^oys  «iiid  9,396  girls.  The 
method  of  construction  was  the  following  : — The  mark  sheets  for 
the  boys  and  the  girls  were  each  divided  into  about  half  a  dozen 
groups,  and  in  the  first  instance  a  diagram  was  made  for  each 
group,  in  order  that  the  number  of  dots  in  any  square  .should 
not  be  more  than  could  be  conveniently  inserted  in  a  half- 
inch  square  and  afterwards  counted.  The  number  of  dots  in 
each  square  was  counted,  and  transferred  in  Arabic  figures  to 
a  new  diagram.  The  numbers  in  each  set  of  six  diagrams 
were  then  added  together,  and  from  these  numbers  the  final 
diagrams  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  were  made.  In  order  to  insert 
the  dots  symmetrically  in  each  square,  a  number  was  selected  of  the 
form  of  ?(-  or  ni^n  +1)  approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
actual  mmiber.  The  dots  were  then  set  out  in  n  roM's  and  n  columns 
or  n  rows  and  /(  +  1  columns  as  the  case  might  be,  a  few  additional 
dots  being  inserted  or  a  few  dots  omitted  more  or  less  sj'mmetrically 
so  as  to  secure  the  exact  number  of  dots  required.  The  chief 
features  of  the  correlation  diagrams  are  apparent  to  the  eye  by  the 
toning  afforded  through  the  varying  density  of  the  dots.  The 
diagrams  in  fact  form  a  half-tone  illustration,  differing  from  an 
ordinary  half-tone  print  prepared  from  a  screen  negative  by  the 
toning  being  caused  l)y  the  variation  in  the  number  of  dots  per 
square  inch  instead  of  their  magnitude.  It  will  be  observed  that 
upon  each  diagram  the  diagonal  line  drawn  upwards  from  left  to 
right  corresponds  to  equal  marks  in  English  and  arithmetic.  All 
the  candidates   who  lie  below   this    diagonal    obtain    more   marks 
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ill  English  than  in  arithmetic  ;  those  al)ove  it  obtain  more  marks  in 
arithmetic  than  in  English.  The  diagrams  show  at  once  that  the 
weaker  candidates  on  the  whole  did  better  in  English  than  in 
arithmetic,  and  the  stronger  candidates  did  better  in  arithmetic 
than  in  English. 

Lines  of  equal  merit,  as  estimated  by  the  sum  of  the  marks,  are 
lines  parallel  to  the  diagonal  of  the  square  sloping  downwards  from 
the  left.  If  we  draw  a  series  of  straight  lines  in  this  direction  the 
numbers  contained  in  the  several  squares  indicate  the  distribution 
of  the  candidates  between  arithmetic  and  English  when  their  merit, 
as  gauged  by  the  sum  of  the  marks,  is  the  same.  If  on  each 
of  these  lines  we  select  the  square  in  which  the  number  is 
the  greatest,  we  obtain  a  series  of  modes  indicating  the  position 
of  the  greatest  number  of  candidates  of  each  standard  (differing 
by  lo  marks  on  the  total  of  200)  of  total  merit.  The  modes  thus 
determined  differ  vei'y  slightly  from  those  obtained  either  from  the 
horizontal  rows  or  vertical  columns,  that  is,  by  considering  the 
positions  of  the  candidates  in  English  who  obtain  equal  marks 
in  arithmetic  or  the  position  of  the  candidates  in  arithmetic 
who   obtain    equal   marks   in   English.      For   the    purpose   of   the 
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comparison  it  seemed  best  to  deal  with  candidates  of  equal  merit 
in  the  whole  examination.  The  smooth  curve  drawn  through 
these  modes  is  shown  on  each  diagram  by  the  irregular  line. 
In  smoothing  off  this  curve  regard  has  been  had  to  the  slope  of 
the  numbers  along  each  line  of  equal  merit,  so  that  when  the 
numbers  contained  in  two  squares  were  verj^  nearly  eciual  the  line 
has  been  drawn  within  the  square  containing  the  largest  number, 
but  very  near  to  the  boundary  separating  it  from  the  square  con- 
taining the  next  largest.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  diagram 
relating  to  the  boys  this  line  of  modes  cuts  the  line  of  equal  merit 
at,  or  very  near,  the  centre  of  the  whole  diagram.  That  is  to  say, 
when  boys  gain  more  than  half  marks  in  the  whole  examination 
they  begin  to  do  better  as  a  whole  in  arithmetic  than  in  English, 
but  those  who  gain  less  than  half  marks  in  the  whole  examina- 
tion do  better  as  a  whole  in  English  than  in  arithmetic.  In 
the  case  of  the  boys,  about  42  per  cent,  lie  above  the  inter- 
section of  the  line  of  modes  with  the  line  of  equal  merit  in 
the  two  subjects.  The  line  AB,  corresponding  to  147  marks 
in  the  whole  examination,  cuts  off  the  best  800  candidates,  and 
this  line  will  be  called  the  line  of  distinction.  In  the  case  of  the 
girls  the  line  AB  which  cuts  off  the  best  800  girls  corresponds  to  a 
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total  of  135  marks  ;  and  it  will  l)e  observed  that  the  line  of  modes 
does  not  cut  the  line  of  equal  merit  until  it  has  passed  beyond  this 
line,  so  that  it  is  only  among  the  highest  7  per  cent,  or  7^  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  that  the  majority  do  better  in  arithmetic  than  in 
English.  This  peculiarity  in  the  line  of  modes  in  the  two  diagrams 
seems  to  indicate  a  distinct  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls 
either  in  their  natural  ability  to  deal  with  the  two  subjects  or  in  the 
character  of  the  training  which  they  have  received.  It  seems 
desirable  that,  in  future  examinations,  similar  diagrams  should  be 
made  separately  for  boys  who  have  been  taught  by  men,  boys  who 
have  been  taught  by  women,  girls  who  have  been  taught  by  men, 
and  girls  who  have  been  taught  by  women ;  and  it  might  also  be 
interesting  to  make  additional  diagrams  for  boys  and  girls  separately 
who  have  been  taught  in  mixed  classes,  whether  by  men  or  by 
women.  It  seems  probable  that  much  of  the  dilference  is  clue  to 
traditional  forms  of  teaching,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
standard  required  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  arithmetic  in  the 
certificate  examination  is  different  for  men  and  for  women,  and  that 
for  some  hundreds  of  years  the  practice  of  the  elementary  school 
was  to  teach  boys  the  keeping  of  accounts,  but  in  place  thereof  to 
teach  girls  needlework. 

Having  prepared  the  two-dimensioned  diagrams,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  their  peculiarities  would  be  more  clearly  presented  to  the 
eye  by  a  solid  model,  and  I  accordingly  constructed  two  models  in 
which  the  ordinates  represent  the  numbers  in  the  corresponding 
squares  of  the  diagrams  on  the  scale  of  loo  candidates  to  the  inch. 
These  models  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4  in  isometric  projection. 


Figure  3. — 10,105  boys. 
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Figure  4. — 9,396  girls. 

To  give  the  most  characteristic  view  of  the  models  they  have  been 
turned  so  that  the  point  corresponding  to  full  marks  in  arithmetic 
and  zero  marks  in  English  is  nearest  to  the  observer.  The  planes 
of  equal  merit,  gauged  by  the  sum  of  the  marks,  appear  as 
vertical  straight  lines,  of  which  the  line  AB  is  an  example. 
The  great  difierences  between  the  boys  and  girls  ai^e  brought  out 
prominently  by  the  forms  of  the  two  mountain  masses,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  how  nearly  all  the  peaks  in  the  girls'  model  lie  on  the 
English  side  of  the  dotted  line  of  equal  marks  in  the  two  subjects, 
and  how  low  that  line  lies  upon  the  mountain  slope.  The  concave 
profile  from  the  highest  peak  to  the  point  corresponding  to  full 
marks  in  the  girls'  model  contrasts  very  markedly  with  the  convex 
profile  in  the  boys'  model.  On  the  models  the  line  of  modes, 
shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4  liy  the  broken  line,  forms  what  the 
geographers  would  call  a  watei'shed  or  divide,  the  surface  sloping 
downwards  both  to  the  right  and  left  as  we  travel  along  the  line. 
It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  the  relation 
of  the  line  of  modes  to  the  line  of  equal  marks  in  the  two  subjects 
on  the  two  models  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  on  the  two- 
dimensioned  diagrams.  A  mere  glance  at  the  models  suggests  that 
there  must  be  some  essential  difference  between  boys  and  girls  in 
their  training,  or  in  their  natural  ability  to  deal  with  English  and 
arithmetic. 

At  an  eai'ly  stage  it  occurred  to  me  that  if,  in  dealing  with  two 
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such  diverse  subjects  as  arithmetic  and  English,  lines  of  equal 
merit  were  taken  as  circles  on  the  correlation  diagram,  having 
their  centre  at  the  zero  point,  so  that  the  total  marks  were 
reckoned  as  \/x^  +  y^  instead  of  x  +  y,  the  difficulty  so  commonly 
felt  by  examiners  in  dealing  with  scrappy  marks  in  one  subject 
would  be  eliminated  automatically,  as  80  marks  in  arithmetic  and 
10  in  English  would  count  only  as  8o"6,  while  80  marks  in  English 
and  20  in  arithmetic  would  count  as  82*4,  and  full  marks  in  one 
subject  would  be  70*7  per  cent,  instead  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
I  therefore  drew  upon  the  dotted  diagrams  the  circles  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  2,  so  as  to  cut  off  800  candidates,  the  same  number  as 
were  cut  off  by  the  line  AB,  which  I  have  called  the  line  of  distinction. 
The  result  was  that  both  in  the  case  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls 
only  19  candidates  were  exchanged.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
in  dealing  Avith  candidates  of  the  average  age  of  11^  from  the 
elementary  schools  the  correlation  between  English  and  arithmetic 
is  such  that  the  sum  of  the  marks  serves  sufficiently  well  for 
defining  the  merit  of  the  candidates.  In  the  case  of  older 
candidates,  where  specialisation  is  so  much  more  marked  that  the 
correlation  coefficient  may  even  be  negative,  the  difference  between 
the  circles  and  the  straight  lines  would  have  been  much  greater 
in  respect  of  the  number  of  candidates  affected.  It  may  fairly  be 
contended  that  when  a  competitive  examination  comprises  a  number 
of  different  subjects  the  marks  should  be  added  as  vectors,  the 
direction  of  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject.  When 
the  sul;)jects  are  closely  related,  the  vectors  should  be  nearly  in  the 
same  direction ;  when  there  is  little  or  no  connection  between  the 
subjects,  the  vectors  may  l)e  at  right  angles.  The  main  difficulty 
would  be  to  secure  an  agreement  between  the  examiners  as  to  the 
Q  and  <^  of  their  several  subjects. 

The  position  of  several  of  the  candidates  who  were  very  near 
the  line  of  distinction  was  considered,  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  marks  gained  in  the  examination,  but  also  in  relation  to  their 
school  reports,  based  largely  on  the  results  which  they  had 
achieved  in  former  school  examinations.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  school  records  introduced  the  19 
specialists,  who  in  each  case  would  have  come  into  the  first  800, 
if  the  circle  instead  of  the  straight  line  had  been  adopted. 
To  ascertain  this  I  plotted  the  positions  of  all  these  candidates 
accurately  to  half  a  mark.  I  found  that,  especially  among  the 
girls,  the  candidates  thus  brought  in  were  those  who  did  approxi- 
mately equally  well  in  the  two  suljjects.  In  other  words,  specialisation 
is  not  favoured  in  the  elementary  schools  among  children  of  the  age 
of  ii|.     Pei'haps  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
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Discussion  on  Dr.  Garxett's  Paper. 

Mr.  Yule  said  that,  as  he  was  partly  responsible  for  the  reading 
of  Dr.  Garnett's  paper  before  the  Society,  he  Avould  like  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  and  interest  in  the  results.  He 
had  never  seen  any  diagram  which  brought  out  similar  curious 
results  of  examinations  in  different  subjects.  He  could  not 
attempt  to  suggest  reasons  for  the  curious  differences  bstween 
boys  and  girls  in  the  marks  obtained  in  arithmetic  and  English  ; 
but  they  were  certainly  in  the  direction  one  would  have  expected. 
One  was  accustomed  to  the  boy  who  could  do  well  at  arithmetic, 
but  whose  English  was  hopeless ;  and  also  to  the  girl  whose 
English  might  be  c^uite  competent,  but  whose  arithmetic  was 
hopeless.  Further,  as  the  results  were  obtained  from  such  a 
large  number  of  examinees,  the  result  was  definite  and  trustworthy. 
The  difference  in  form  between  the  two  models  was  especially 
marked.  In  the  case  of  the  girls,  the  whole  mass  of  the  returns 
was  crowded  very  much  more  closely  round  the  central  line  of  the 
model ;  the  correlation  Av^as  higher.  In  the  case  of  boys  it  was 
rather  lower.  He  wished  those  principal  forms  of  difference  could 
be  explained  in  some  way.  The  whole  result  suggested  a  wide 
vista  in  the  discussion  of  examination  results  and  the  differences 
they  indicated  between  boys  and  girls.  But  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  they  were  the  results  of  the  number  of  marks  obtained  by 
a  number  of  different  Examiners,  so  as  to  cut  out  fairly  personal 
equation. 

Dr.  Garnett  said  there  were  a  large  number.of  Examiners,  but 
they  all  examined  under  strict  rules  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  deal  with  the  errors,  all  of  which  could  be  foretold  when 
dealing  with  such  simple  questions  with  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates. All  the  results  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Examiner  afterwards. 

Mr.  Yule  said  in  that  case  they  might  regard  the  personal 
equation  of  the  Examiner  as  eliminated  ;  and  there  remained  only 
the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Sydney  Young  said  his  personal  experience  rather 
differed  from  the  result  shown.  He  had  been  educated  at  a  mixed 
school.  Notwithstanding  that  the  girls  were  fewer  in  number, 
they  generally  obtained  higher  places  in  the  class  on  all  subjects. 
That  might  be  due  to  the  girls  being  of  a  better  class  than  those 
treated  of  by  Dr.  Garnett.  Certainly  the  girls  generally  obtained 
higher  places  in  the  classes.  They  did  not,  however,  get  the  highest 
place,  which  was  obtained  by  the  boys,  and  they  tended  to 
deteriorate  at  the  age  of  14  or  so,  both  mentally  and  physically. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  question  of  better  heredity. 
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The  President,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Garnett 
for  his  communication,  said  he  hoped  this  would  not  lie  the 
author's  last  appearance  among  them.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
subject  required  a  considerable  amount  of  investigation  on  the 
lines  Dr.  Garnett  had  indicated.  They  had  at  present  the  mere 
outline  expressed  in  three  dimensions,  which  was  exceedingly 
instructive,  but  made  it  clear  they  had  to  investigate  the  psychology 
not  only  of  the  pupils  but  of  the  teachers.  If  they  could  differen- 
tiate the  results,  as  tested  by  examination,  of  teaching  at  different 
centres,  of  different  classes,  by  different  sexes,  and,  generall}'-,  under 
different  conditions,  they  would  have  a  much  more  instructive  result 
even  than  the  one  presented. 
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Notes  on  Some  Difficulties  Met  with  in  IxTEitxATHjNAL 
Statistical  Comparisons. 

By  Augustus  I).  Webb,  B.Sc. 

[Read  before  tlie  Rojal  Statistical  Society,  December  14,  1909.] 

Despite  the  great  amount  of  attention  that  statisticians  have 
ah^eady  given  to  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  comparison 
of  statistics  collected  by,  and  relating  to,  different  countries,  the 
subject  is  so  important  and  has  such  practical  bearings  that  some 
further  discussion  cainiot  be  altogether  useless.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  such  a  discussion,  and  not  of  exhaustively  treating  the 
subject-matter,  that  this  paper  has  been  written.  The  canons  which 
should  govern  the  collection  and  presentation  of  statistics  were 
concisely  stated  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  in  his  paper  on  "The 
"  Improvement  of  Official  Statistics,"  read  before  this  Society  in  June, 
1908.  (See  vol.  Ixxi  of  the  Journal.)  The  condition  of  most  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  proper  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  any  statistics  is  precise  definition  of  the  statistical  unit  dealt 
with.  So  obvious  is  the  necessity  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  condi- 
tion that  one  can  regard  only  with  amazement  its  persistent 
violation  in  the  majority  of  statistical  works.  Even  official  pul)lica- 
tions  of  all  kinds  are  found  lacking  in  this  essential  condition  of 
adequate  definition,  and  it  can  therefore  cause  no  surprise  that 
the  same  deficiency  should  l)e  observed  in  non-official  works,  which 
very  largely  derive  their  statistics  either  immediately  or  ultimately 
from  official  sources.  Another  condition  of  primary  importance  for 
comparative  purposes  is  identity  of  definition  in  respect  of  the  same 
kinds  of  phenomena,  or,  where  this  identity  does  not  obtain,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  exactly  what  are  the  differences  of  definitions. 
It  is  to  the  greater  or  less  departure  from  these  conditions  that  most 
of  the  difficulties  of  international  statistical  comparisons  are  to  be 
attributed.  Any  difficulties  not  arising  in  these  ways  will  probably  be 
found  to  l)e  due  to  absolute  incomparability  of  the  subject-matter 
under  consideration.  The  various  kinds  of  difficulties  may  be 
l)roadly  classified  as  those  due  to  : — 

(1.)  Inadequate  definition ; 

(2.)  Non-identity  of  definition  ; 

(3.)  Absence  of  information  showing  in  what  particulars  unlike 
definitions  really  differ ; 
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(4.)  Differences  in  the  periods  of  time  for  which  statistical 
returns  are  collected.  This  is  really  a  special  case  of  differences 
in  definition,  but  it  is  important  enough  to  deserve  special 
mention ; 

(5.)  Differences  in  the  classification  of  statistics — another  special 
and  important  case  of  differences  in  definitions  ; 

(6.)  Varying  degrees  of  incompleteness  of  statistics  covering 
the  same  subject-matter.  This  case  has  an  extensive  aspect,  where 
the  statistics,  though  complete  so  far  as  they  go,  do  not  cover 
the  whole  ground  {e.g.,  birth  statistics  in  the  United  States  of 
America).  There  is  also  an  intensive  aspect,  where  the  statistics, 
though  nominally  covering  the  whole  ground,  are  incomplete  through 
faulty  collection  (e.g.,  statistics  of  stillbirths  in  Servia) ; 

(7.)  Lack  of  particular  kinds  of  information  necessary  to  a 
complete  comparison ;  and 

(8.)  Absolute  incomparability,  jirising  from  what  may  be  called 
organic  differences  in  the  subject-matter,  as  distinct  from  the 
deficiences  in  the  statistics  relating  to  that  subject-matter. 

I  propose  to  discuss  a  few  examples  from  important  bodies  of 
international  statistics,  in  which  these  difficulties  are  frec^uently  met 
with,  and  as  frequently  ignored  in  popular  literature,  if  not  in  more 
cultivated  and  specialised  quarters. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  examples  of  ditticulties  arising  from 
insufficient  definition  are  to  be  found  in  statistics  of  international 
trade.  To  take  a  simple  and  familiar  case,  suppose  one  wishes  to 
contrast  the  excess  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
excess  of  exports  from  the  United  States.  To  begin  with,  the 
United  States  trade  year  ends  on  June  30,  and  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  December  31,  and  the  differences  between  imports 
and  exports  might  obviously  vary  according  to  the  trade  year 
adopted.  From  the  monthly  trade  returns,  figures  for  identical 
years  might  of  course  be  obtained.  But  the  statistical  year-books 
or  annual  abstracts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  trade  statistics  for  foreign  countries  are 
given,  retain  the  official  trade  years  of  the  several  countries  of  the 
world,  and  afford  no  means  of  comparing  identical  periods  in  those 
cases  where  the  official  periods  differ.  Suppose,  however,  we  ignore 
this  point,  and  also  assume  that  the  general  imports  and  exports  of 
the  United  States  are  analogous  to  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  neither  country  includes  in  its  trade 
returns  any  items  which  would  not  be  included  by  the  other.  Suppose 
we  assume,  further,  that  the  actual  errors  in  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  the  statistics  are  compensating  errors.  These  are  big 
assumptions  to  make,  and  the  information  at  our  disposal  does  not 
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permit  of   our  gauging  their  relation  to  actual  facts.    We  have  then 
this  statement : — 


United  Kingdom  (1906) 
United  States  (1906-07) 


General 
Imports. 


£ 

608,000,000 
299,000,000 


General 
Exports. 


461,000,000 
392,000,000 


Exress 
of  Imports. 


147,000,000 


Excess 
(f  Exports. 


£ 
93,000,000 


How  true  is  it  to  say  that  if  the  excess  of  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1906  was  147,000,000/.,  the  excess  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  1906-07  was  93,000,000/.  1  The 
recorded  value  of  British  imports  is  their  value  at  the  port  of 
disembarkation,  including  the  cost  of  insurance  and  freight,  but 
excluding  customs  duties.  The  recorded  value  of  the  United  States 
imported  merchandise  is  generally  "  the  actual  market  value  or 
"  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and  sold  in 
"  usual  wholesale  quantities  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the 
"  United  States  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from 
"  whence  imported,  and  in  the  condition  in  which  such  merchandise 
"  is  there  bought  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  or  consigned 
"  to  the  United  States  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  all  cartons, 
"  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks  and  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other 
"  costs,  charges  and  expenses  incident  to  j)lacing  the  merchandise 
"  in  condition  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States."  ^  That  is 
to  say,  the  recorded  value  of  United  States  imports  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  insurance  and  freight.  If  we  accept  the  Board  of  Trade 
calculation  in  the  first  "Fiscal  Blue  Book"-  that  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance and  freight  is,  on  the  average,  somewhere  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  imports,  we  must  conclude  that  all  values  of  United 
States'  total  imports  require  to  be  increased  by  about  10  per  cent, 
to  be  at  all  comparable  with  British  total  imports.  On  this  basis, 
the  sum  of  299,000,000/.  given  above  as  the  value  of  the  United 
States'  imports  becomes  329,000,000/.  As  regards  exports,  the 
recorded  value  of  British  exports  is  the  value  on  board  ship  at  the 
port  and  time  of  embarkation.  The  recorded  value  of  United 
States'  domestic  exports  (which  are  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports)  is  their  value  "  at  the  time  of  exportation  in  the  ports  of 
"  the  United  States  whence  they  are  exported,"  while  the  recorded 
value   of    re-exports  is  their  import  value.       Roughly,   then,   the 

'  "Annual  report  on  tlii'  foreign  coninicrco  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States."     Washington. 

^  "  Memoranda,  statistical  tables  and  charts  .  .  .  bearing  on  British  and 
foreien  trade  and  indxistrial  conditions."     [_Cd-l761.]     1903. 
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valuation  of  United  States'  exports  may  be  taken  as  similar  to  that 
of  British  exports  and  comparable  therewith.  But  since  the  United 
States'  imports  are  to  be  increased  by  about  lo  per  cent.,  or  in  1906 
by  about  30,000,000/.,  the  excess  of  exports  must  be  reduced  by 
that  sum,  that  is,  from  93,000,000/.  to  63,000,000/.,  to  give  an 
amount  which  can  properly  be  contrasted  with  the  excess  of  British 
imports. 

This  correcting  factor  of  10  per  cent,  is,  of  course,  a  very  rough 
one.  It  assumes  that  the  recorded  values  of  the  world's  total 
imports  are  their  values  at  the  ports  of  the  several  importing 
countries,  an  assumption  which,  as  just  shown,  is  not  correct,  and 
tends  to  make  the  factor  rather  too  large.  But  while  it  ma}',  for 
practical  purposes,  be  applical)le  to  the  value  of  the  aggregate  of 
imports  into  the  United  States,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is 
equally  satisfactory  if  applied  to  the  value  of  particular  groups  of 
imports,  the  freight  rates  for  which  might  differ  considerably  from 
one  another.  Neither  is  it  equally  applicable  to  imports  which 
are  transported  across  3,000  miles  and  those  which  have  to  cross 
10,000  miles,  although  the  differences  of  freight  rates  in  this  case 
may  not  be  so  marked  as  in  the  previous  case.  To  determine  the 
best  correcting  factor  to  be  used  in  respect  of  particular  imports 
would  require  special  investigations,  in  which  freight  rates  would  l)e 
an  essential  qiumifum. 

The  analysis  just  given  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  and  assumptions  which  have  to  be  made 
in  the  use  of  trade  statistics.  A  more  legitimate  use  of  these 
statistics  would  be  facilitated  if,  in  all  statements  of  foreign  trade, 
such,  for  example,  as  in  the  Board  of  Trade  "  Statistical  Abstract 
for  Foreign  Countries,"  a  table  were  included  giving  as  concisely  as 
possible  the  meaning  attached  by  each  separate  country  to  its 
imports  and  exports,  both  "  general "  and  "  special,"  and  a 
description  of  the  methods  of  valuating  them,  and  also  a  further 
table  showing,  for  the  more  important  commodities,  typical  freight 
rates  between  the  world's  great  ports.  Such  a  table,  in  fact,  would 
be  a  continuation  and  extension  of  the  table  of  freight  rates  included 
in  the  second  "Fiscal  Blue  Book."^ 

It  is  an  easy  step  from  the  subject  of  trade  to  that  of  shipping. 
Here  again  comparisons  are  vitiated  by  non-identity  of  definition. 
If  we  turn  to  the  annual  merchant  shipping  returns  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  find,  for  example,  that  the  recorded 
tonnage  of  registered  A'essels  belonging  to  Germany  is  the  net 
tonnage  of  ships  of    17^  tons  and  upwards  ;  of  those  Ijelonging  to 

^  "  Second  series  of  memoranda,  statistical  tables  and  charts  .  .  .  bearing 
on  British  and  foreign  trade  and  industrial  conditions."     [Cd-2337.]     1904. 
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the  United  States,  it  is  the  gross  tonnage  of  ships  of  5  tons  gross 
and  upwards ;  and  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  net  tonnage  of  apparentl}'  all  ships.  "\Miat  sort  of 
comparison  is  possible  between  these  three  typical  groups  of  facts  1 
Further,  the  records  of  port  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels 
engaged  in  trade  show  net  tonnage  in  the  case  of  most  countries 
(e.g.,  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  United  States,  &c.),  and  gross  tonnage  in 
some  other  cases  (e.g.,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  Spain).  The 
"  Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries,"  already  referred 
to,  merely  states  that  the  tonnage  figures  of  entrances  and 
clearances  are  given  "  in  English  measurement."  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  tonnage  of  Holland's  merchant  navy  is  stated  as  net,  but 
that  of  port  entrances  and  clearances  as  gross  ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  recent  years  Japan,  the  reverse  holds 
good.  We  find,  further,  in  the  merchant  shipping  returns  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  profess  ignorance  of  whether  the  figures  quoted 
for  Greece,  and  possibly  some  other  countries,  are  net  or  gross 
tonnage,  while  we  also  learn  that  Belgium's  system  of  calculating 
net  tonnage  differs  fi'om  the  British.  The  best  remedy  for  this 
variety  of  practice  and  definition  is  of  course  for  all  countries  to 
agree  on  an  uniform  definition  and  method  of  measurement  of 
the  tonnage  of  ships,  and  to  include  in  the  published  returns  all 
ships  above  a  certain  size.  This  may  or  may  not  be  practicable. 
In  any  case,  the  Board  of  Trade  might  not  unreasonably  be 
expected  to  ascertain  whether  the  tonnage  given  for  Greece,  and 
other  similarly  situated  countries,  is  really  net  or  gross.  Nor  should 
it  be  impossilile  to  obtain  some  factor  or  factors  by  the  use  of  which 
gross  tonnage  figures  might  be  approximately  converted  into  net 
tonnage  figures,  or  vice  versd.  Roughly,  it  might  perhaps  be  taken 
that  in  the  case  of  steamships  net  tonnage  is  on  the  average  about 
60  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage. 

But  this  non-identity  of  definition  is  not  the  only  difficulty  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  in  any  endeavour  to  secure  a  fairly 
accurate  comparison  of  merchant  navies.  A  consideration  of  great 
importance  is  the  speed  constitution  of  those  navies.  A  vessel  of 
5,000  net  tons  capacity  which  carried  three  cargoes  in  a  given  time 
would  probably  be  of  more  value  than  a  vessel  of  7,000  net  tons 
capacity  which  carried  only  two  cargoes  in  the  same  time.  To  put 
the  case  generally,  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  country's  merchant 
navy  is  a  function  of  three  factors — the  number  of  ships,  their 
tonnage,  and  their  speed.  In  published  statistics  only  the  first  two 
are  given.  The  third  may  or  may  not  be  attainable,  but  an  indica- 
tion of  it  might  possibly  be  given  by  the  ages  of  the  vessels,  whose 
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Ciirrying  capacity  could  be  more  or  less  discounted  according  to  that 
age,  just  as  we  discount  the  fighting  power  of  a  battleship  according 
to  its  age — not  because  it  is  old,  but  because  during  time  there  is 
decay  on  the  one  hand  and  progress  on  the  other.  Germany,  I  find, 
does  give  the  age-constitution  of  her  merchant  marine,**  though  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  other  country  does.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
assumed  that  the  merchant  navies  of  the  world  are  of  about  the 
same  age  (and  therefore  speed)  constitution,  in  which  event  age  (or 
speed)  may  be  neglected  in  comparisons.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  such  an  assumption  is  justified  even  with  regard  to 
the  principal  nations. 

Another  great  body  of  international  statistics  full  of  pitfalls  for 
the  unwary  is  that  descriptive  of  agricultural  production.  The  fact 
that  many  European  countries  deal  in  metric  measures,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Colonies  in  English  measures,  and  other 
countries  in  other  measures,  is  extremely  inconvenient,  but  easily 
allowed  for.  Even  our  own  Board  of  Trade  in  one  and  the  same 
publication  ("  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  ")  state 
imports  and  exports  of  corn  in  hundredweights,  and  home  production 
in  bushels,  without  any  hint  of  the  relation  between  the  two  measures. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  day  both  kinds  of  facts  will  be 
expressed  in  identical  measures  1  I  wish,  however,  rather  to  direct 
attention  to  the  following  illustration.  The  production  of  oats  in 
Germany  in  1906  is  given  in  the  "  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das 
"  Deutsche  Reich,  1908,"  as  about  8,430,000  metric  tons.  In  the 
"Annual  Returns  of  Agricultural  Statistics"^  of  our  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  this  quantity  is  given  in  the  English 
equivalent  as  about  59,560,000  quarters,  i.e.,  aljout  476,000,000 
imperial  bushels.  The  year-book  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  ^  gives  the  same  production  in  the  American  ec{uiv- 
alent  as  about  581,000,000  Winchester  bushels.  Now  the  English 
imperial  bushel  is  approximately  3  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
Winchester  bushel.  But  the  United  States  statement  of  Germany's 
oats  production  is  about  20  per  cent,  greater  than  the  English 
statement.  The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  is  simply  that  the 
German  production  of  oats  is  expressed  by  weight .  (metric  tons), 
which  is  converted  by  our  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  rate  of 
39  or  40  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  rate  of  32  lbs.  per  bushel.  One  may  safely  say 
that  if  the  Germans  expressed  their  own  oats'  production  in  bushels 

''  "  Statist'sches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Eeicli."     Berlin. 
'  "  Ag.icultural  Statistics,  1906."     Vol.  xli,  part  iv.     [Ccl-3281.] 
^  "  Year-book  of    the  United  States   Department    of    Agriculture,    1907." 
Washington,  1908. 
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they  would  most  probably  accept  neither  32  lbs.  nor  40  lbs.  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  bushel.  This  is  a  pure  case  of  non-identity  of 
definition  as  to  what  is  a  bushel  of  oats.  The  illustration  is  a 
striking  instance  of  what  must  be  repeated  indefinitely  throughout 
the  range  of  international  agricultural  statistics,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
question  of  what  sort  of  comparison  one  would  be  justified  in  making 
between  the  recorded  production  of  one  country  and  that  of  another, 
assuming  the  statistics  cover  the  whole,  or  the  same  proportion,  of 
the  production  in  each  country.  It  seems  at  least  clear  that  all 
publications  containing  statistics  of  agriculture  in  difierent  countries 
should  contain  the  most  complete  definitions  possible  of  the  measures 
of  production  used  in  the  several  countries,  and  a  statement  of  their 
relations  one  to  another. 

I  turn  now  to  a  class  of  statistics  already  important,  and  likely 
to  become  much  more  so,  namely,  vital  statistics.  The  comparison 
of  statistics  of  causes  of  death  is  notoriously  difficult  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  classifications  of  such  causes,  and  of  the  different 
diagnoses  which  difierent  doctors  may  make  of  similar  cases.  The 
classification  difficulty  is  one  to  be  remedied  by  international 
agreement,  and  much  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction.  The 
second  difficulty  is  to  be  removed  by  the  greater  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  greater  uniformity  of  practice  among  the  medical 
profession.  I  wish  rather  to  speak  of  statistics  of  births,  and 
especially  of  infantile  mortality.  These  statistics  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  though  I  have  not  yet  noticed  that  in 
popular  literature  the  United  Kingdom  is  asserted  to  l)e  better 
or  worse  than,  say,  France,  because  the  birth-rate  or  infantile 
death-rate  is  higher  or  lower  in  one  country  than  in  the  other,  yet 
such  invidious  comparisons  are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  be  dragged 
into  the  arena  of  strife,  especially  considering  the  extensive 
advertisement  that  London's  death-rate  received  recently  on  our 
hoardings.  In  these  statistics  two  difficulties  are  well  exemplified. 
One  is  the  non-coincidence  in  the  extent  of  the  statistics.  For 
example,  the  United  States  vital  statistics  cover  at  present  only  a 
part  of  the  Union,  while  English  statistics  cover  the  whole  country. 
The  varying  degrees  of  completeness  of  registration  form  an  example 
of  the  intensive  aspect  of  the  same  difficulty.  For  instance,  it  is 
said  "  to  be  not  unlikely  that  the  recorded  increase  in  infantile 
mortality  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  closing  decades  of  last 
century  was  largely  due  to  fewer  infants  who  died  within  a  few 
days  of  birth  being  treated  as  stillborn  and  so  escaping  registration 
in   the  later  years   than   in  the   earlier.      Again,   the   apparently 

''  '•  Statistique  internationale  du  mouTement  de  la  Population.  Resume 
retrospectif  depuis  I'origine  des  Statistiques  de  I'Etat  civil  jusqu'en  1905." 
Paris.     Imprimerie  natioaale,  1907. 
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favourable  position  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  as  regards  the  numbers 
of  stillbirths,  is  no  doubt  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  incomplete 
registration.  All  these  are  difficulties  which  will,  or  should,  vanish 
as  administrative  machinery  is  perfected,  though  it  is,  of  course, 
very  necessary  to  know  of  such  deficiencies.  But  the  principal 
difficulty  in  these  statistics  lies,  I  think,  in  the  extreme  diversity 
that  exists  in  the  definition  of  the  term  stillborn,  and  in  the 
statistical  treatment  of  stillbirths.  The  period  of  gestation  after 
which  the  human  foetus  is  legally  described  as  an  infant  is  seven 
months  in  Germany,  Hungary  and  Spain ;  twenty -eight  weeks  in 
Norway  and  Denmark;  six  months  in  Belgium,  Austria  and 
Switzerland ;  and  four  months  in  France.  In  Holland  there  are 
no  legal  prescriptions  on  this  matter,  and  the  woman  is  according!}'- 
free  to  consider  her  stillborn  product  as  a  foetus  or  an  infant.  The 
circumstances  in  which  an  infant  may  be  recorded  as  a  live  or  still- 
birth vary  from  country  to  country  almost  as  much  as  the  definition 
of  infant.  In  Holland,  Belgium  and  France  a  child  is  registered  as 
a  livebirth  only  if  alive  at  the  time  of  registration,  which  may  be 
three  days  after  birth.  In  most  countries,  however,  it-  is  registered 
as  a  livebirth  if  it  has  given  any  sign  whatever  of  life,  except  that 
in  Christiania  and  Spanish  towns  it  is  recorded  as  a  stillbirth 
unless  it  lives  at  least  twenty-four  hours. ^  In  the  United  Kingdom 
stillbirths  are  not  registered.'-'  It  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of 
such  varied  definitions  and  practices  must  vitiate  any  close  com- 
parison of  international  statistics  of  births,  and  especially  of  infantile 
mortality  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  birth.  The  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  stillbirths  may  affect  general  birth  and  death-rates 
as  much  as  5  per  cent.,  and  the  effect  on  infant  mortality-rates  must 
be  much  more  considerable.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  an  inter- 
national assembly  of  doctors  might  agree  on  what  is  a  stillbirth, 
and  that  the  registration  laws  of  the  several  countries  might  be 
brought  into  line  with  one  another  ?  Meanwhile,  no  international 
statistics  of  the  kind  under  consideration  should  be  published  with- 
out a  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  stillbirths  in  each  country ; 
what  are  the  conditions  governing  their  registration ;  and  whether 
registration  generally  is  fairly  complete  or  not. 

An  entirely  different  class  of  statistics  from  those  yet  discussed, 
and  one  presenting  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  comparisons, 
yet  one  with  respect  to  which  comparisons  are  frequently  made, 
is   the   class  of   wages   statistics.      Here  it  is  a  case  of  definition 

^  See  "  Tableaux  de  Statistique  demograpkique  comparee  de  quelques  grandes 
villas  du  monde  dans  les  annees  1899-1907."   Amsterdam.  Johannes  Miiller,  1908. 

^  Dr.  Dudfield  pointed  out  in  the  subsequent  discussion  that  this  was  not  now 
the  case,  since  stillbirths  had  just  begun  to  be  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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in  the  widest  sense.  What  are  wages  1  From  current  popular 
literature  one  might  suppose  they  were  a  rate  of  money  per  hour, 
or  per  day,  or  per  week,  with  no  suggestion  that  such  a  rate 
may  be  a  "  standard  rate,"  or  the  arithmetical  average  of  a 
number  of  rates  actually  paid,  or  the  "modal"  rate  actually  paid, 
or  the  rate  in  a  particular  locality,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  such 
things.  It  may  happen  that  the  only  rates  published  are,  for  a  certain 
trade  in  one  countrj^,  actual  earnings,  and,  in  another  country,  the 
standard  rates.  For  instance,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  report  on  cost 
of  living  in  French  towns, ^"^  the  wages  quoted  for  the  engineering 
trades  are,  in  England  and  AVales,  standard  time  rates,  and  in  France 
rates  "  based  on  returns  of  earnings  in  an  ordinary  week."  How 
are  these  to  be  compared  without  knowing  the  relation  of  actual 
earnings  to  standard  rates  in  one  country  or  the  other  1  But  the 
money  rate  per  unit  of  time  or  work,  whether  standard  or  any  other 
rate,  is  after  all  the  least  important  thing  about  wages.  If  the 
French  artisan  earning  8*'/.  per  hour  is  as  strong  and  healthy,  as  well 
fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  if,  in  a  word,  he  has  his  economic  wants  as 
satisfactorily  met  as  the  English  artisan  getting  \od.  an  hour,  can 
it  be  really  maintained  that  economically  the  Frenchman  is  more 
l)adly  paid  or  is  worse  off  than  the  Englishman  ?  Wages,  in 
fact,  from  the  international,  if  from  no  other,  point  of  view,  are 
not  money  rates,  but  economic  goods,  tangible  and  otherwise,  which 
the  worker  can  and  does  get  in  retui'n  for  his  labour,  and  wages  in 
different  countries  can  only  be  properly  compared  when  expressed  in 
terms  of  economic  goods,  and  allowance  made  for  the  different 
marginal  values  which  the  same  goods  may  possess  to  different 
individuals  or  at  least  to  different  communities.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
known  that  wages  statistics  are  not  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  cannot  be  expressed  in  this  way.  An  approximation  to 
it  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  method  of  correcting  money  wages 
by,  or  rather  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of,  what  is  called  the 
cost  of  living.  Statistics  of  the  cost  of  living  of  particular  classes  in 
certain  countries  are  growing  in  volume,  though  they  are  still  too 
inadequate  to  permit  of  anything  like  an  exact  interpretation  and 
comparison  of  money  wages  in  terms  of  "  real  "  wages.  The  most 
important  recent  contributions  to  these  statistics  are,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  reports  by  our  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in  British, 
French,   and    German  towns,  ^^    while  the    United    Stales    Labour 

'"  "Report  of  an  enquiry  bj  tlie  I'oard  of  Trade  into  worliing-elass  rents, 
housing,  and  retail  prices,  togetlier  Vfiih  i-atcs  of  wages  in  certain  occupations 
in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  France."     [Cd-4512.]     1909. 

"  "  Report  of  an  enquiry  by  tlie  Board  of  Trade  into  working-class 
rents,  &c.,  in  France."  [Cd-4512J,  1909 ;  in  Germany  [Cd-4032],  1908 ; 
and  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  [Cd-3864.],  1908. 
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Department  at  Washington  has  issued  valuable  reports  on  cost  of  living 
in  the  States.  From  the  Board  of  Trade  reports  referred  to  we  find, 
('.g,,  that  while  money  wages  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  may 
he  in  the  proportion  of  loo  :  75  :  83,  such  wages  when  interpretatcd 
in  the  light  of  the  cost  of  fuel,  rent  and  food  in  the  respective  countries, 
may  be  found  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  100  :  67  :  71.  These  figures  may 
be  but  very  rough  approximations  to  the  true  level  of  "real"  wages 
in  the  countries  compared,  but  if  the  data  on  which  they  are  based 
are  fairly  extensive  or  form  a  good  sample  from  which  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  living,  they  are  much  better  than  the  level  of  money  wages, 
and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  authentic  and  detailed  information  on  cost 
of  living  in  all  civilised  countries  may  be  collected  and  published. 

But  even  with  such  additional  information,  the  correct  com- 
parison of  international  wages  statistics  is  impossible  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  aiiiount  of  unemployment  experienced  in  difterent 
occupations  in  ditt'erent  countries.  This  knowdedge  is  at  present 
not  obtained.  The  Trade  Union  unemployment  figures  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  may  reasonably  be  challenged,  as  they  often 
are,  as  not  affording  an  entirely  complete  statement  of  the  amount 
of  unemployment  in  this  country.  But  such  as  they  are,  there  are, 
I  believe,  no  similarly  extensive  statistics  in  any  other  country 
comparable  with  them.  The  importance  of  unemployment  as  a 
social  fact  is  undeniable,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain its  real  extent.  This  may  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  accom- 
plished by  means  of  Trade  Unions,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  Unem- 
ployment and  other  social  insurance  schemes.  Until  this  informa- 
tion is  forthcoming,  it  appears  clear  that  wages  statistics  will  not  be 
capable  of  complete  interpretation  or  of  precise  comparison. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of 
international  comparisons,  arising  from  radical  differences  in  the 
things  which  it  is  sought  to  compare,  is  afforded  by  Savings  Banks 
Deposits.  In  a  recent  publication  intended  to  be  largely  used  by 
platform  orators  the  following  "  point  "  appears  : — • 
Deposits  ill  savings  hanks. 


Uiiiteil  States.                        Prussia.                     United  Kinf;(lom. 

(I'reseiit  Population    !    (Present  Population    ;    (Present  Population 

86,000,000.)                      37,000,000.)                      44,000,000.) 

1875 

Mill.£'s.                         Mill.  £'s.                        Min.£'s. 
185              1               50                              68 

'98 

1907 

405              1             250               1             173 
699           i '             ^^^^  ,          :  I          210 

I          (year  1906)        J  /          "^ 

Increase  since  1875 

514                            389                              142 

Increase  per  cent.  ... 

278                          7.78                           209 

1 

C  2 
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From  the  second  "Fiscal  Blue-Book,"  already  mentioned,  it  may 
be  learned  that  Savings  Bank  deposits  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  200/.  in  respect  of  any  one  person,  while 
there  is  no  limit  for  Eegistered  Friendly  Societies  and  certain  other 
working-class  societies.  In  Trustee  Savings  Banks  the  limit  for 
individuals  is  the  same  as  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  In 
Prussia  the  maximum  deposit  varies  from  25/.  in  some  banks  to 
2,500/.  in  others.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  there  is  no  limit  at  all  to  the  deposits  which  an  individual 
may  make,  while  in  the  remaining  States  the  maximum  varies  from 
200/.  to  1,000/.  In  view  of  these  facts,  comment  on  the  extract  quoted 
above  would  be  superfluous.  We  have  here  essentially  unlike  things 
covered  by  a  common  name,  Savings  Banks  Deposits.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  perfecting  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  statistics  in 
order  to  permit  of  comparisons  being  made ;  it  is  a  case  of  a  radical 
alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  several  countries  respecting  Savings 
Banks  Deposits,  or  what  may  be  called  a  case  of  organic  change  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  statistics  that  is  required  to  produce  results 
properly  comparal)le  with  one  another. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  in  detail  other  examples  of 
the  great  difficulties  of  international  statistical  comparisons.  Every 
important  body  of  statistics  will  be  found  to  yield  examples.  Inter- 
national statistics  of  occupations,  industry,  accidents,  finance,  armies, 
prices,  strikes,  population,  and  numerous  other  subjects  will  be  found 
to  suffer  from  one  or  more  of  the  deficiencies  named  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper.  As  a  final  example,  I  may  ask,  what  sort  of 
comparison  is  possible  between  the  fact  that  there  were  in  the 
Russian  Empire  in  1906  39,000  miles  of  railway,  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  23,000  miles  ?  What  is  a  mile  of  railway  1,  A 
mile  of  single  track,  or  double  track,  or  what  1  And  what  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  there  were  in  190G  in  Chile 
9"i  miles  of  railway  per  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  only  5*3  miles  jjer  10,000  inhabitants  1  ^- 

In  conclusion,  I  may  repeat  that  my  purpose  in  writing  this 
paper  was  to  exemplify,  without  exhausting  the  examples,  from 
important  bodies  _  of  international  statistics  the  main  difficulties 
encountered  in  any  endeavour  to  make  valid  comparisons  between 
one  country  and  another.  Some  of  the  difficulties  will  disappear 
as  the  administrative  machinery  for  collecting  and  compiling  the 
statistics  is  perfected  ;  some  might  be  removed  by  international 
agreement  on  certain  points  of  definition  (including  classification) 
and  practice ;  but  others  seem  insuperable  without  organic 
changes    in    the    things    subjected    to  statistical     description,    or 

'2  "  Statistical  Abstract  of  tlie  United  States,  1907."     Washington,  1908. 
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without  additioiical  information  of  a  kind  not  yet  collected,  or 
collected  only  in  isolated  cases.  But  I  submit  the  path  of  the 
inquirer  would  be  very  considerably  smoothed  if  all  official 
publications  of  international  statistics  contained  full  definitions  of 
the  statistical  units  dealt  with,  and  a  brief  discussion  of  their 
differences.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  seriously  maintained  that  a 
statistical  abstract  is  not  the  place  for  definitions  and  explana- 
tions, for  which  reference  should  be  made  to  the  original  sources 
of  the  statistics  "  abstracted,"  supposing  such  sources  to  contain 
them.  No  table  of  figures  should  be  published  or  quoted 
without  that  amount  of  definition  and  explanation  which  is 
essential  to  a  correct  interpretation  and  legitimate  use  of  that 
table.  Ten  tables  duly  explained  are  better  than  fifty  tables  not 
explained.  In  our  own  official  abstracts  there  is  room  for  much 
improvement  in  this  respect  alone,  and  I  could  wish  this  Society 
could  procure  a  full  measure  of  improvement  in  the  required 
direction. 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Webb's  Paper. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Flux  said  it  was  of  the  highest  possible  importance  from 
time  to  time  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  figures  which  were  quoted 
as  if  they  represented  the  same  class  of  phenomena  did  not  really 
do  so.  But  that  did  not  necessarily  justify  the  suggestion  that 
every  volume  of  official  statistics  should  laave  an  introduction 
disciissing  its  contents.  That  depended  on  who  had  to  use  the 
statistics  and  on  their  main  purpose,  as  well  as  on  the  volume  of  the 
necessary  discussion.  Those  who  did  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand what  the  tables  represented  desired  to  see  the  latest  figures 
added  to  tables,  the  nature  of  which  they  already  understood. 
They  did  not  want,  and  would  ignore,  an  elaborate  introduction  of 
matter  with  which  they  were  familiar.  He  did  not  in  the  least  deny 
the  importance  of  supplying  adequate  explanation  as  to  the  nature 
of  official  statistics ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  every  official  publication 
was  incomplete  without  an  explanatory  memorandum.  It  was  very 
necessary  sometimes,  but  rather  dangerous,  for  the  official  Bureau  of 
one  country  to  print  the  statistics  of  another,  yet  not  to  print  them 
as  that  country  gave  them.  But,  if  he  understood  Mr.  Webb 
aright  in  regard  to  the  figures  of  United  States  trade,  they  could 
not  meet  the  criticism  he  put  forward  unless  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  to  take  the  monthly  summaries  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  compile  from  them  figures  for  the  calendar  year 
in  order  to  replace  the  figures  given  for  the  United  States  fiscal 
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year.  The  student  who  desired  for  some  particular  purpose  to  com- 
pare the  calendar  years  must  be  left  to  do  something  for  himself. 
To  re-arrange  the  figures  of  the  United  States  in  calendar  years 
beyond  what  was  already  done  by  the  United  States  authorities, 
was  asking  more  than  he  would  be  inclined  to  regard  as  desirable. 
Others,  however,  might  urge  their  friends  in  the  United  States 
to  push  for  the  extension  of  the  calendar  year  surveys.  He  did 
not  think  a  table  setting  forth  the  rates  of  freight  charged  on 
certain  leading  commodities  would  help  substantially  in  providing 
the  means  by  which  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  dilFerent 
countries  could  be  simply  and  quickly  compared  with  one  another. 
That  kind  of  comparison  could  not  lie  done  cpiickly.  Freight  rates 
varied  very  much  on  different  commodities  and  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  give  figures  which  would  be 
representative.  Again,  he  did  not  think  it  should  be  assumed  that 
the  figures  of  trade,  and  of  other  departments  of  life,  in  different 
countries  were  set  forth  in  one  and  the  same  volume  side  by  side 
for  the  sole  jiurpose  of  showing  the  comparative  state  of  the  welfare 
of  the  countries  in  c^uestion.  Many  tables  would  be  more  useful  as 
a  means  of  watching  the  pi'ogress  in  each  country  by  itself  rather 
than  of  measuring  the  difference  of  level  in  the  various  countries, 
which  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  estimate.  He  agreed 
entirely  that  if  official  returns  gave  figures,  for  example,  relating  to 
shipjjing,  in  which  the  mode  of  measuring  tonnage  was  the  same  for 
different  countries,  and  in  which  the  ships  included  had  the  same 
limit,  it  would  be  an  improvement ;  but  he  could  not  quite  agree 
that  because  some  included  and  others  excluded  ships  under  five  tons, 
and  others  ships  of  even  larger  measurement,  therefore  they  could 
not  be  put  into  relation  with  one  another.  It  depended  upon 
whether  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  small  ships  amounted  to  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  whole.  The  difficiilties  as  to  the 
modes  of  measurement  were  serious.  So  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned,  the  fact  that  the  vessels  on  the  register  were  only 
recorded  in  gross  tons  was  a  difficulty  in  comparing  with  a  country 
which  used  net  tons,  just  as  the  Belgian  net  ton  was  a  difliculty  in 
similar  comparisons.  Those  who  dealt  much  in  tonnage  certainly 
got  a  general  idea  of  the  approximate  differences  involved.  But 
he  would  be  sorry  to  have  to  suggest  a  co-efficient,  or  a  means  by 
which  one  could  he  compiled,  for  giving  even  for  rough  purposes 
the  equivalent  of  gross  tons  in  terms  of  net  tons.  Such  a  factor  of 
conversion  would  serve  well  enough  for  some  purposes,  but  would 
be  very  misleading  for  others. 

Dr.  DuDFiELD  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  paragraphs  dealing 
with  vital  statistics,  the  first  point  raised  referred  to  the  variety  of 
classification  and  to  different  diagnoses  which  doctors  made  in 
similar  cases.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  hopeless  to  expect  dififerent 
medical  men  always  to  arrive  at  an  identical  diagnosis  of  a  given 
case,  having  regard  to  the  more  or  less  incomplete  data  for  such 
diagnosis — except  when  a  complete  pout  mortem  examination  was 
made.      At    the    same    time    he    must    admit    that   there   was    a 
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considerable  element  of  "fashion"  in  naming  complaints.  Nine  or 
ten  years  ago  there  was  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  and  since  then  the 
disease  had  always  prevailed.  But  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  term 
"  influenza  "  was  used  to  cover  cases  of  disease  not  adequately 
diagnosed.  On  the  question  of  international  agreement,  Mr.  Webb 
probably  had  in  his  mind  that  that  was  provided  for  by  the  Bertillon 
classification,  which  had  been  adopted  in  Europe  and  America,  but 
not  in  this  country.  The  Registrar-General  made  use  of  a  schedule 
of  causes  of  death,  which  was  a  modification  of  that  drawn  up  by 
the  late  Dr.  Farr,  and  even  in  its  present  form  not  in  agreement 
with  the  international  schedule.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this 
country  was  not  represented  on  the  International  Committee.  The 
main  question  he  wished  to  speak  to  was  that  of  infantile  mortality. 
Mr.  Webb  had  said  it  was  not  i;nlikely  that  the  recorded  increase 
in  infantile  mortality  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  closing 
decades  of  last  century  had  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
infants  dying  within  a  few  days  of  birth  were  described  as  "  still- 
born," and  thus  were  not  included  among  the  registered  births. 
Another,  and  very  different,  explanation  could  be  put  forward.  In 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  the  vaccination  question  was 
very  prominently  before  the  public.  Fi'om  experience  in  his  own 
district  he  knew  that  a  certain  proportion  of  births  were  not 
registered,  simply  to  escape  the  attentions  of  the  vaccination  officials. 
He  had  found,  from  time  to  time,  children  whose  deaths  had  been 
registered,  but  of  whose  birth  he  had  not  l^een  able  to  trace  the 
registration,  although,  to  his  knowledge,  the  parents  had  lived  from 
the  birth  to  the  death  of  the  children  in  the  district.  Again, 
Mr.  Webb  had  referred  to  the  extreme  diversity  that  existed  in 
the  definition  of  the  term  "stillborn."  The  definition  of  what  was 
a  "stillbirth"  did  not  seem  to  him  (Dr.  Dudfield)  to  be  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  question  of  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  still- 
births in  statistics.  He  had  recently  read  a  somewhat  lengthy 
monograph  on  Infantile  Mortality  in  Alexandria,  in  which  com- 
parisons were  made  between  the  local  rates  and  those  prevailing  in 
England.  He  found  that  the  Alexandrian  figures  included  the 
stillborn  among  the  births,  which  was  not  the  practice  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  mortality-rates  were  calculated  on  the  totals 
of  livebirths  and  stilllnrths.  When  the  proper  corrections  were  made, 
to  accord  with  English  practice,  the  Alexandrian  figures  were  very 
much  worse  than  they  appeared  in  the  first  instance.  If,  as  in 
some  continental  statistics,  the  stillbirths  are  used  for  calculating 
the  birth-rates,  they  should  be  included  among  the  deaths ;  that  is, 
they  should  be  counted  twice  over — as  births  and  deaths — in 
calculating  infantile  mortality-rates.  But  that  was  not  done  in  some 
of  the  statistics  he  had  studied,  with  the  result  that  the  mortality 
figures  understated  the  facts.  It  would  appear  from  that  portion  of 
Mr.  Webb's  paper  that  in  this  country  no  progress  was  Ijeing  made  in 
the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  births  and  stillbirths.  It  was  said 
that  stillbirths  were  not  registered.  They  had  not  been,  and  were 
not,  registered,  except  occasionally  l)y  accident ;  but,  under  the 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907,  stilll)irths  were  now  taken  into 
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account.  The  births  of  all  children,  living  or  dead,  were  now- 
notified  to  the  medical  ofticers  of  health  of  districts  in  which  the 
Act  had  lieen  adopted.  Such  notification  was  required  in  every 
case  in  which  the  pregnancy  had  lasted  twenty-eight  weeks.  There 
would  in  the  future  be  some  very  fair  figures  to  woi'k  upon.  Again, 
INIr.  Webb  had  asked  whether  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  an 
international  assembly  of  the  medical  profession  should  agree  on 
what  was  a  stillbirth.  He  thought  it  was  a  question  in  the  first 
place  for  the  legal,  not  the  medical,  profession.  He  did  not  know 
that  lawyers  c^uite  knew ;  but  they  had  a  working  definition, 
which  was  that  a  child  was  stillborn  if  it  had  no  life  independent 
of  the  mother — if  it  was  dead  before  the  cord  was  separated ;  but, 
if  the  cord  was  separated,  and  the  child  showed  any  life,  no  matter 
how  short,  it  was  liveborn.  He  believed  that  even  if  the  child 
made  any  cry  before  the  cord  was  separated  it  was  sufficient. 
From  a  demographical  point  of  view  there  was  a  class  of  birth 
which,  while  actually  "livebirth,"  was  in  effect  no  better  than 
a  "  stillbirth."  He  referred  to  those  children  Avho,  while  born  alive, 
were  doomed  to  early  death  from  ante-natal  or  other  causes.  Such 
births  he  was  in  the  habit  of  styling  "  hopeless  births."  They  were 
what  Bertillon  2>(^'re  called  '\frustra-nes."  In  his  opinion  the  question 
requiring  to  be  decided  internationally  was,  not  what  was  a  still- 
birth, but  how  stillbirths  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  calculating 
infantile  mortality.  Such  an  agreement  was  requisite  for  inter- 
national comparisons. 

Mr.  Eew  said  this  subject  was  one  which  had  frequently 
engaged  attention,  and  he  need  hardly  remind  the  Society  that 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  particular  had  been 
working  hard  for  twenty-five  years  in  endeavouring  to  deal  with 
many  oi  the  questions  now  raised,  and  had  in  fact  been  alile  to  effect 
considerable  improvement  in  comparative  international  statistics. 
Still,  a  paper  of  this  kind  was  very  useful  even  to  those  most 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  mentioned.  It  was  well  for  the  most 
hardened  of  them  occasionally  to  have  ideals  put  forward,  and  he 
thought  the  author  had  a  somewhat  high  statistical  ideal.  Perhaps 
after'a  time,  like  some  of  them,  though  he  might  still  cherish  his 
ideal,  he  would  feel  less  sanguine  of  attaining  it.  He  sometimes 
thought,  with  regard  to  those  questions,  that  they  were  apt  to  dream 
of  a  statistical  millenium,  but  for  himself  he  feared  he  would  have 
made  his  last  conti-ibution  to  statistics  by  adding  a  unit  to  the 
death  returns  l>efore  that  time  ari'ived.  One  point  in  the  paper  con- 
cerned his  own  department,  and  he  would  mention  it,  as  it  elucidated 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  discussions  of  this  nature. 
Mr.  Webb  quite  legitimately  pointed  out  a  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  conversion  of  the  returns  of  the  production  of  oats  in  Germany. 
He  referred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  statistics  of  1906,  though 
the  same  point  might  also  arise  in  a  later  year.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, mention  what  was  somewhat  relevant,  that  in  the  table  given 
for  Germany  in  the  return  the  conversion  of  metric  tons  was  made 
directly  into  hundredweights.     At  the  end  of  the  return  they  gave 
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a  table  in  which  was  put  down  a  figure  for  the  oat  crop  for  every 
country  which  supplied  the  information,  and  as  some  countries 
persisted  in  returning  by  weight  and  some  by  measure,  it  was 
obvious  that  they  must  take  some  factor  of  conversion  from  weight 
to  measure  in  certain  cases.  The  system  adopted  was  to  convert 
by  what  was  the  well-known  general  rate  of  39  Xhs.  per  bushel 
in  the  case  of  oats.  This  rate  was  used  in  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
Accounts  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  in  the  returns  of  his 
department.  He  did  not  quite  see  why  a  comparison  made  by 
adopting  an  uniform  rate  of  conversion  was  not  good  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  put  forward.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  which  it 
was  not,  to  convert  all  bushels  in  foreign  countries  at  the  natural 
weight  of  the  bushel  in  those  countries,  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  comparison  would  be  much  better.  He  thanked  the  reader  for 
his  paper,  which  was  a  very  useful  contribution  to  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Webb  said  the  chief  person  to  whom  he  had  to  rej^ly  was 
Mr.  Flux,  as  Dr.  Dud  field  and  Mr.  Kew  were  more  or  less  in 
agreement  with  him,  though  they  suggested  that  he  was  aiming  at 
statistical  ideals.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Flux  when  he 
said  he  did  not  think  it  was  desirable  that  every  official  publication 
should  contain  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  matter  contained  in 
it.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  persons 
using  those  publications  were  presumed  to  know  their  contents.  He 
did  not  think  that  was  the  case,  or  that  the  Government  depart- 
ments should  assume  that  it  was  the  case,  especially  in  view  of  the 
very  wide  attention  now  being  given  to  all  statistical  matters 
and  the  large  demands  made  by  all  sections  of  the  public  for 
statistical  information  respecting  not  only  this  country,  but  all 
countries.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Flux  that  figures  given  in 
publications  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  so  far  as  they  were 
considered  in  relation  to  the  particular  country  to  which  they 
referred,  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  dynamic  changes  going  on 
in  those  countries ;  but  they  wanted  some  means  of  comparing  one 
country  with  another,  and,  since  official  sources  afforded  the  greater 
part  of  the  information,  it  seemed  desirable  that  no  Government 
department  should  publish  books  without  an  adequate  explanation 
of  what  the  things  were  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  He  urged 
that  because  of  the  great  attention  now  being  directed  to  all 
statistical  compilations,  and  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  al)le  to 
carry  out  statistical  comparisons  legitimately  and  without  making 
the  blunders  which  were  every  day  being  made  for  want  of  such 
explanation. 

The  Chairman  said,  having  been  dealing  with  international 
statistics  for  about  thirty  years,  he  agreed  with  a  great  deal  of  what 
had  been  said. 
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On  the  Distribution  of  Deaths  with  Age  lohen  the  Causes 
of  Death  Act  Cumulatively,  and  Similar  Frequency 
Distributions. 

Bii  G.  Udny  Yule. 

[Kead  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Deeeiuber  14,  1909.] 

The  problem  considered  in  the  following  pages  was  suggested,  not 
by  any  statistics  of  deaths  amongst  mankind,  but  by  a  recent 
memoir  on  the  law  of  mortality  for  bacteria  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  disinfectant.*  I  consider,  however,  a  law  of  mortality  that  the 
bacteria  do  not  follow,  and  the  results  arrived  at  appear  to  be 
possibly  of  some  interest  as  regards  the  theory  of  mortality  in  man 
and  also  the  theory  of  frequency  in  general. 

In  the  memoir  to  which  I  have  referred,  Miss  H.  Chick  shows 
that  bacteria  immersed  in  a  disinfectant  follow,  approximately  at 
least,  the  law  of  mortality 

lx='-lo.  e-<^-^  (1) 

lo  and  Ix,  being  the  number  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
and  surviving  at  time  x  respectively,  and  c  being  a  constant  for  the 
given  bacteria  and  disinfecting  solution.  With  this  logarithmic  law 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  constant  throughout  the  experiment — 
precisely  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  Now  such  a 
constancy  of  the  death-rate  appears  somewhat  remarkable.  On  the 
one  hand  it  seems  to  exclude  any  selective  action  of  the  disinfectant, 
seeing  that  if  the  death-rate  were  selective  the  mortality  might  be 
expected  to  decrease  as  the  weaklings  were  weeded  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  equally  to  exclude  any  gradual  or  cumulative 
action  of  the  disinfectant,  seeing  that  if  the  action  were  gradually 
cumulative  the  death-rate  might  be  expected  to  increase  more  or  less 
slowly  from  zero  or  from  some  low  initial  value.  Both  factors — 
selection  and  accumulative  action — might,  of  course,  act  together, 
but  they  could  hardly  balance  save  exceptionally. 

While  cumulative  action  thus  appears,  on  general  grounds,  to 
be  excluded,  it  still  seems  an  interesting  question  to  ask,  what 
would  be  the  exact  form  of  the  law  of  mortality  if  the  action  of  the 
disinfectant  were  cunmlativc,  the  individual  bacteria  exposed  to  its 
effects  l)cing  all  generally  similar,  so  as  to  exclude  selection  1  This 
is  the  proljlem  of  the  present  note. 

*  "  All  investigation  of  tlie  laws  of  disinfection,"'  by  Ilarriette  Chink,  D.Sc. 
Journal  of  Hiic/iene,  viii  (190S),  ]}■  92. 
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If  all  the  individuals  were  absolutely  identical  and  also  the 
circumstances  precisely  the  same  for  each,  evidently  all  would  die 
at  the  same  moment  when  the  action  of  the  disinfectant  reached  its 
fatal  limit.  This  never  occurs,  even  under  experimental  conditions, 
so  that  if  all  individuals  are  to  be  assumed  similar,  some  element  of 
chance  must  be  assumed  to  enter  into  the  circumstances.  Let  us 
suppose  it  to  occur  as  follows.  The  individuals  arejixposed-to  tlie 
disinfectant  during  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  units  of-tlme,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  series  of  successive  expo^fires  to  risk.  For  each 
individual  any  one  exposure  may  be  Either  favourable  (nothing 
happening  to  it)  or  unfavourable  (e.g.  a  molecule  of  the  disinfectant 
entering  into  combination  with  the  substance  of  the  bacterial  cell)  : 
V  such  unfavourable  exposures,  let  us  suppose,  are  in  every  ease 
fatal,  and  the  chance  of  any  one  exposure  being  unfavourable  to 
any  one  individual  is  jy.  Such  assumptions,  though  we  speak  of 
bacteria,  are  not  very  unlike  those  that  might  perhaps  be  made  in 
certain  cases  for  man,  the  "  unfavourable  exposures "  representing 
those  minor  illnesses  or  inefficient  infections  from  which  he  may  at 
first  easily  recover,  but  each  of  which  may  leave  some  trace  that 
will  render  recovery  from  the  next  more  difficult.  A  similar  chain 
of  cumulative  causation  may  be  assumed,  too,  to  1>e  operative  in 
other  cases  in  which  we  are  not  concerned  with  mortality  at  all, 
but  with  events  of  quite  a  different  character.  The  applications  of 
the  problem  are,  then,  by  no  means  so  limited  as  its  statement  for 
the  special  case  might  suggest. 

Consider  then  the  proportion  of  individuals  which  will  have 
received  0,  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  .  unfavourable  exposures  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  n*'^  exposure,  the  individuals  being  regarded  as 
exposed  indefinitely.  Evidently  this  is  the  same  thing  as  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  0,  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  successes  will  have  been 
registered  out  of  n  events  when  the  chance  of  a  success  is  ]>,  and  the 
answer  is  given  by  the  terms  of  the  binomial  series 

q'\     n.([»~^p,       ^'("  ~  V  if-^.j)-  ...  (2) 

If  r  unfavourable  exposures  be  fatal,  the  total  proportion  of  sur- 
vivors at  the  end  of  this  «"'  exposure  will  be  given  by  the  sum  of 
the  first  r  terms  of  this  series.  Similarly  the  total  proportion  of 
survivors  at  the  end  of  the  {n  -  1)^''  exposure  will  be  given  by  the 
sum  of  the  first  r  terms  of  the  series 

The  proportion  of  the  original  population  dying  during  the  ?«"' 
exposure  is  therefore  the  difference  between  the  first  r  terms  of  (3) 
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and  the  first  r  terms  of  (2).  If  these  be  worked  out  and  reduced  to 
their  simplest  forms  they  will  be  found  to  run 

This  series  is  the  binomial  expansion  of  p{(i  +  pY^~'^  and  the  general 
term  is 

{n-\){:n-2)...{n-r+l) 

1.2.3.  ..  (r-1)        ^       "^  ' 
Writing  out  the  values  of  this  general  term  for  values  of  n  from  r 
onwards,  seeing  that  deaths  cannot  commence  till  the  r^^*-  exposure 
if  /•  unfavourable  exposures  is  the  minimum  which  is  fatal,  we  have 
the  series 

f\     r.p'.q,     ^^K^P'T,  ...  (4) 

But  this  is  the  binomial  expansion  of  p'''  (1  -  q)"'',  and  we  have 
therefore  reached  the  law  that  the  propiortions  of  the  original  population 
dying  during  the  successive  exposures,  if  r  unfavourable  exposures  are  fatal, 
are  given  by  the  successive  terms  of  the  binomial  expansion  of  p'''  (1  -  r/)"*', 
the  first  deaths  occurring,  of  course,  at  the  r*^  exposure.  If  /  =  !, 
that  is  if  the  causes  of  death  are  not  cumulative,  we  get  the  geometric 
series  for  the  deaths  occurring  at  each  exposure,  viz. : 

p,  p  .q,  p.cf  ..  . 
Avhich  is  equivalent  to  the  law  of  survival  found  by  Miss  Chick. 
But  if  r  be  greater  than  unity,  the  number  of  deaths  per  exposure 
rises  more  or  less  gradually  to  a  maximum  and  then  falls  more 
s^wly  than  it  rose,  as  the  population  initially  exposed  to  risk  is 
killeHoft'-  The  rate  of  mortality,  given  by  the  ratio  of  the  n^^  to 
the  sum  of  the  w"^  and  following  terms,  rises  continuously,  but  I 
cannot  give  a  general  expression  for  it.  If  we  reckon  individuals 
who  die  during  the  n^^  exposure  as  dying  at  time  n  -  0.5,  the  mean 
age  at  death  M  and  the  standard  deviation  o-  are  given  by  the 
equations 

M  =  -  -  0  .  5,      CT-'  =  '1^  (5) 

p  p- 

whence  p  and  /•  are  readily  determinable  from  a  given  distribution 
for  which  the  time  of  commencement  of  exposure  to  risk  is  known. 

But  in  most  practical  cases  the  distriljution  of  deaths  will 
not  be  discontinuous  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  pictured 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  foregoing  investigation.  It  is  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  find  a  continuous  frequency-curve,  the  area  of  which, 
between  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  any  two  times  Xi  and  x-2, 
will  give  the  deaths  during  that  period.  As  our  discontinuous 
series  is  a  binomial  series,  the  form  of  curve  to  which  we  will  pass 
will  evidently  be  the  binomial  curve  of  Professor  Pearson  (type  iii 
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of  his  memoir*),  though  he  derived  it  from  a  binomial  series  with 
positive  and  not  with  negative  index. 

Let  iin  +  \  and  ?/„  be  the  terms  of  the  series  (4)  for  the  {n  +  1)"' 
and  n*^  exposures  resjjectively,  then,  following  Professor  Pearson's 
method,  we  find 

Vn+i  -  Vn     ^      2(r  -  1  -pn) 
hiVn+i+yn)       n{2-p)-{r-l)' 
Now  suppose  the  chance  of  an  exposure  during  a  short  time, 
t  being  unfavourable  to  be  c.t;   then,    replacing   the  number  of 
exposures  n  by  x/t,  we  may  write  the  preceding  expression 
A//   _       2(r -I -ex) 
y  J  ~  2x-px-{r-l)t' 
If  now  t  become  indefinitely  small,  and  consequently  ^?  also,  we  may 
replace  t  by  dx  on  the  left,  and  neglect  the  terms  involving  f  or  j;  on 
the  right,  whence 

dy         r-1  -ex 
y .dx  ~         X 
That  is,  integrating, 

y  =  ^o .  e-'^  •  ^  .  )f-\  (6) 

The  principal  functions  of  this  curve  are  as  follows  : 

y^       -  Y(rj  ^"> 

M        =1  (b) 

/^.    =-'  =  ^  (^)     0) 

2    r 

/^3  -  ^  (d) 

Mode  =  —  (e) 

c 

The  mean  age  at  death  is  always  slightly  greater  than  the  modal 
age,  the  longer  tail  of  the  distribution  extending  towards  old  age. 
If  the  time  of  commencement  of  exposure  to  risk  is  known,  the  mean 
and  standard  deviation  alone  suffice  to  give  the  constants  c,  which 
measures  the  chance  of  an  unfavourable  result  accruing  during 
exposure  for  unit  time,  and  r  which  measures  the  number  of 
unfavourable  exposure  necessary  to  ensure  death.  If  the  time 
of  commencement  of  exposvire  be  not  known,  the  standard 
deviation  and  third  moment  coefficient  jj.^  must  be  used  to  determine 
c  and  ?• :  rjc  is  then  the  time,  since  exposure  to  risk  began,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  mean  age  at  death  21.  The  appearance  of  the  curve  at 
the  commencement  of  exposure  varies  considerably  Avith  the  value 

*  "  Skew  variation  ia  bomogeueous  material."  Phil.  Trans.  (A),  vol.  186 
(1895),  p.  393. 
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of  /•.  If  /•  be  greater  than  2  the  curve  rises  gradualh-,  starting 
tangential  to  the  base  :  if  /•  is  exactly  2,  the  curve  may  rise  at  any 
angle  :  if  r  lie  between  1  and  2,  the  curve  rises  abruptly  at  right 
angles  to  the  base:  if  ?■  is  equal  to  1,  the  maximum  ordinate  is 
at  the  commencement  of  exposure,  the  curve  becoming  of  the 
logarithmic  form  (1).  If  r  is  less  than  1  the  ordinate  at  the 
commencement  becomes  infinite,  but  it  would  not  seem  possible 
to  assign  any  physical  meaning  to  such  a  case,  as  the  initial 
population  could  not  be  indefinitely  large,  nor  could  less  than 
one  imfavourable  exposiu'e  be  fatal. 

In  arriving  at  the  expression  (6)  we  have  assumed,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  we  start  with  a  single  population,  which  we  follow 
throughout  life,  and  that  this  population  is  subjected  to  the  one 
class  of  causes  of  death  only,  all  individuals  dying  the  same  death. 
In  no  actual  case,  outside  experiment,  do  these  conditions  hold  good, 
and  in  the  experimental  case,  unfortunately  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, the  law  of  mortality  assumed  its  simplest  shape,  /•  =  1.  It  may 
be  considered  then  rather  surprising  if  the  law  does  hold  for  any 
distribution  of  ages  of  death,  in  any  case  in  which  the  numbers  are 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  stationary 
population,  nor  with  a  population  subject  to  one  cause  of  death  only. 
I  have  taken  the  following  illustrations,  in  full  recognition  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  material  for  the  present  purpose,  in  the  hope 
merely  that  they  may  give  roughly  approximate  values  of  ?■,  and 
indicate  to  those  competent  to  judge,  whether  the  assumption  on 
which  the  formula  has  been  based  is  at  all  worthy  of  consideration 
as  a  w^orking  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  age-distributions  of  the 
diseases  in  question. 

I.  Enteric  fever. — This  case  was  suggested  by  one  illustration  in 
Professor  Pearson's  memoir,*  in  which  he  fits  the  age-distribution 
of  8,689  ceases  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's  Hospitals  (ages 
at  admission)  with  a  curve  of  the  type  (6).  He  finds  for  the  constants 
c  =  0'214,  r  =  4-G7,  the  year  being  taken  as  vmit.  He  fits  the  curve 
by  the  use  of  the  second  and  third  moments,  and  finds  an  origin  (time 
of  commencement  of  exposure)  somewhat  before  birth,  but  only 
9  antenatal  cases  given  by  the  theoretical  curve.  Hospital  data 
were,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  me  (though  in  this  I  may  have  been 
mistaken)  unsuitable  for  the  present  purpose,  as  they  might  represent 
a  population  selected  as  to  age,  the  lower  ages  not  being  fully  re- 
presented. I  therefore  thought  it  1)etter  to  take  the  age-distribution 
of  deaths  for  the  whole  population.  This  distril)ution  is  shown  in 
fig.  1  l)y  the  stepped  line,  the  data  being  taken  from  the  last  decennial 
supplement  of  the  Registrar-General  (p.  3).     Clearly  one  curve  will 

*  Loe.  cit.,  example  VI,  fig.  9. 
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not  suffice  to  describe  this  distribution  ;  there  is  quite  a  marked  hump 
in  the  distribution  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten.  This  suggests 
a  certain  amount  of  childhood  mortality  of  a  special  type,  possibly 
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'Knrnber  of  deaths  from  enteric  fever  at  different  age.'' 


not  really  enteric  fever  at  all,  superposed  on  the  general  mortality 
which  gives  the  greatest  numbers  of  deaths  during  the  quinquennia 
1.5 — 20  and  20 — 25.  I  estimated  the  constants  of  the  curve  for  this 
childhood  mortality  from  the  luimbeis  of  deaths  in  the  first  three  years 
of  life  and  found  the  small  curve  on  the  left  of  the  diagram.  Sub- 
tracting the  deaths  included  in  this  curve  from  the  remainder,  I  got 
a  distribution  freed  from  the  childhood  mortality,  and  determined 
its  constants  from  the  mean  and  standard  deviation.  The  following 
are  the  principal  constants  of  the  two  curves.  The  constants  for 
the  "  after-life "  distribution  of  deaths  are,  it  will  be  noticed,  not 
very  different  from  those  given  by  Pearson  for  the  ages  on 
admission  of  the  M.A.B.  hospital  cases  (c  =  0"21,  r  =  4'67). 


Distribution  for 

Cliildhood. 

After-life. 

c    

0-29 

2-02 

G,220 

0-14 

416 

47,180 

)•   

y umber  of  deaths  .... 

Now  the  curve  given  by  the  combination  of  these  two  is  by  no 
means  a  close  fit  to  the  actual  distribution,  the  numbers  of  deaths 
between  15  and  25  being  considerably  in  defect  as  compared  with 
those  recorded,  between  25  and  45  in  excess  and  between  45  and  65 
again  in  defect,  but  it  certainly  does  reproduce  the  main  features  of 
the  distribution,  and,  as  stated  above,  we  ought  not  to  expect  a 
good  fit.  Fitting,  moreover,  under  the  conditions  of  this  case,  is 
more  or  less  of  a  guesswork  process,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
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time  spent  on  various  trials  might  result  in  the  obtaining  of  a 
better-fitting  curve.  However  this  may  be,  I  wish  to  pose  the 
question  whether  the  causation  of  enteric  fever  can  be  regarded,  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  these  results,  as  in  any  sense  cumulative  1 
The  constants  suggest  that  for  the  type  prevalent  in  childhood  2 
"  unfavourable  exposures" — infections,  I  take  it — are  on  the  average 
required  to  produce  death  ;  for  those  who  survive  the  period  of 
childhood,  4  :  the  infections,  if  one  may  regard  them  as  such, 
acting  cumulatively.  If  this  might  be  assumed,  the  fact  of  the 
greatest  incidence  of  the  disease  occurring  about  ages  15 — 20 
when  the  organism  is  in  full  vigour,  an  incidence  which  otherwise 
seems  rather  a  puzzle,  would  be  accounted  for.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  very  definite  meaning 
to  c;  it  is  not  the  chance  of  any  individual,  but  merely  of  any 
one  of  those  individuals  who  will  ultimately  die  of  enteric  fever 
receiving  an  "  unfavourable  exposure  "  during  the  year. 

II.  Phthisis. — I  attempted  to  analyse  in  the  same  way  the 
distribution  of  deaths  for  phthisis.  There  are  again  two  components 
in  this  case,  but  they  are  much  more  clearly  separated,  (f.  fig.  2. 
The  small  component  represents  mortality  of  infancy  rather  than 
of  childhood,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  these 
cases  are  really  phthisical  at  all.  In  order  to  obtain  anything  like 
a  fit  to  the  infantile  distribution,  I  had  to  carry  the  origin  back  in 
the  same  way  that  Professor  Pearson  found  necessary  in  other  cases, 
to  nine  months  before  birth.     Evidently  the  compound  curve,  fig.  2, 
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Fig.  2. — Nmiiber  of  deaths  from  phthisis  at  different  ages:  first  fitting. 
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Fig.  3. — Numher  of  deaths  from  phthisis  at  different  ages:  second  fitting. 

is  distinctly  a  worse  fit  than  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever,  the  greatest 
divergence  occurring  in  the  age-group  25 — 35,  where  the  deaths 
given  by  the  theoretical  curve  are  some  15  per  cent,  in  excess. 
I  also  give  in  Fig.  3  the  results  of  another  attempt  at  fitting,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  carry  the  curve  near  the  greater  part  of 
the  contour  of  the  principal  component,  renouncing  any  endeavour 
to  make  the  area  of  the  curve  equal  to  that  of  the  stepped  line. 
The  general  fit  is  distinctly  better,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curve 
gives  a  very  large  excess  of  deaths  in  old  age.  This  indicates, 
I  think,  the  source  of  the  difficulty ;  the  deaths  from  phthisis  from 
age  65  onwards  are  very  much  in  defect,  presumably  because  the 
individual  is  likely  to  die  of  old  age  before  he  gets  a  fair  chance 
of  dying  of  phthisis,  and  hence  it  becomes  impossible  to  get  a 
reasonable  fit  by  the  use  of  the  standard  deviation.  The  same 
difficulty  is  operative,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  case  of  enteric 
fever.  The  following  are  the  constants  found  in  the  two  different 
guesses  at  fitting  : — 


Approximate  number  of  deaths,  f  (1)  \ 
distinguishing  ante-  and  post-  <  \ 

natal  deaths  in  infancy     [  (2)  -I 


Distnlni 

iun  fur 

Infancy. 

After-life. 

0-46 

0-171 

0-60 

0-131 

1-46 

6-19 

1-49 

4-94 

a.n.    2,300 

— 

p.n.  16,200 

410.000 

an.    4,230 

— 

p.n.  16,180 

436,-500 
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The  numbers  obtained  for  r  are  not  very  discordant  considering 
the  roughness  of  the  estimate  and  the  unsuitability  of  the  material. 
In  the  case  of  infantile  phthisis,  or  the  causes  of  death  returned 
as  such,  the  results  suggest,  either  1  or  2  "  unfavourable  exposures  " 
or  infections  are  usually  fatal :  while  in  the  case  of  those  who  survive 
infancy,  5  or  6  are  needed  for  a  fatal  result.  Again,  as  in  the  last 
case,  if  such  repeated  and  cumulative  infection  be  a  real  factor  it  will 
account  for  the  otherwise  curious  incidence  of  the  disease  during 
the  prime  of  life.  The  assumption  would  seem  also  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  length  of  the  period  of  latency  which  phthisis  often 
presents.  It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  assumption  be  essentially 
correct,  the  period  during  which  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is 
greatest  cannot  correctly  be  termed,  as  it  sometimes  is  termed, 
the  "  danger  zone,"  nor  should  it  be  regarded  as  such ;  on  the 
present  assumption,  the  whole  of  life  is  equally  dangerous,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  rises  merely  because  the  causes  act  cumulatively. 

It  should  be  added  that  both  in  this  illustration  and  in  the 
preceding  I  have,  perhaps,  added  to  my  difficulties  by  taking  the 
distributions  for  the  two  sexes  together  ;  they  should  certainly  have 
been  considered  separately. 

III.  Divmxes. — As  I  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this 
note,  the  same  law  of  distribution  will,  of  course,  apply  in  any  case 
other  than  that  of  mortality  where  the  causes  act  cumulatively,  and 
an  illustration  can  again  be  cited  from  Professor  Peaison's  memoir,* 
namely,  the  distribution  of  divorces  with  duration  of  marriage  in 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  original  table  did 
not  give  the  distribution  beyond  a  duration  of  20  years,  and  as 
some  8 "5  per  cent,  of  all  the  divorces  were  obtained  after  this 
duration  the  defect  is  rather  serious.  Distributing  these  divorces 
as  he  judged  best,  Professor  Pearson  calculated  the  second  and  third 
moments  and  thence  determined  the  constants,  the  origin  so  deter- 
mined being  at  0*47  of  a  year  after  marriage.  The  commencement 
of  "exposure  to  risk"  is,  however,  the  date  of  marriage,  and  it 
would  seem  better  to  assume  this.  Further,  I  should  myself  have 
estimated  the  standard  deviation  at  a  lower  value  than  that  taken 
by  Professor  Pearson.  I  give  below  the  three  sets  of  constants  for 
this  distribution,  as  given  by  Pearson,  as  determined  from  the  mean 
and  standard  deviation  which  he  gives,  and  as  determined  from  my 
own  estimates  of  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  respectively. 
I  also  give  the  constants  for  some  more  recent  data,t  in  which 
I  only  had  to  estimate  the  distribution  after  a  duration  of  forty  years  ; 

*  Loc.  cit.,  example  IX,  fig.  12. 

t  "Marriage  and  Divorce,  1867-1906."  Part  1.  Summary,  laws,  foreign 
statistics.     4to.     1909.     (United  States  Census  Bureau  Special  Report.) 
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at  the  same  time  the  exact  meaning  of  the  figures  as  to  duration 
is  by  no  means  clear  to  me,  and  this  affects  the  results. 


Divorces,  U.S.A.,  1882-86. 

Karl  Pearson,  loc.  cif 

Using  mean  and  standard  deviation  only  

My  own  estimate  of  mean  and  standard  deviation 

Divorces,  U.S.A.,  1906. 
Mv  own  estimate  of  mean  and  standard  deviation 


Constiint 


c. 

r. 

0-150 

1-369 

0-158 

1-514 

0-168 

1-499 

0163 

1-680 

Interpreting  these  constants  in  the  light  of  the  theory  on  which 
the  curve  is  based,  we  may  say  that  the  causation  of  divorce  is 
cumulative,  as  one  might  expect,  that  one  to  two  matrimonial 
differences  ("  unfavourable  exposures  ")  usually  suffice  to  determine 
a  "  fatal  result,"  and  that  the  chance  of  such  a  difference  occurring 
in  any  given  period  is — of  course,  for  these  marriages  only  which 
will  ultimately  be  severed  by  divorce — at  the  rate  of  about  0-15  to 
o'ly  per  annum.  Of  course,  these  divorce  statistics  really  suffer 
from  precisely  the  same  defects  as  the  mortality  statistics,  for  our 
present  problem,  as  they  are  not  based  on  a  stationary  population 
and  marriages  are  terminated  by  death  as  well  as  by  divorce. 

These  distributions,  it  may  be  added,  as  I  have  tested,  can  be 
fitted  very  well  by  a  binomial  distribution  with  negative  index  of 
the  type  (4),  taking  the  year  as  the  unit  for  the  successive  terms. 
They  cannot  be  fitted  at  all  by  an  ordinary  binomial  series. 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Yule's  Paper, 


Dr.  Dudfield  said  he  had  read  this  Paper  with  great  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  something  to  poiider  on.  He  thought  that 
those  members  of  the  medical  profession  who  chanced  to  read  the 
Paper  and  could  follow  the  mathematics,  which  he  could  not  do 
entirely,  would  find  food  for  reflection.  There  were  one  or  two 
points  which  he  thought  should  be  discussed.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  formula  to  which  Mr.  Yule  had  referred 
was  that  given  by  Miss  Chick  for  sporing  bacilli  only.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  bacilli — sporing  and  non-sporing.     Non-sporing 
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bacilli  had  no  protection  against  any  unfavourable  exposure,  except 
their  vitality :  the  sporing  bacilli,  when  subjected  to  conditions 
unfavourable  to  continued  propagation,  took  on  the  spore  stage, 
and  were  then  able  to  survive  treatment  to  which  they  would 
succumb  in  the  other  stage.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of  steam 
disinfection  it  was  the  sporing  bacilli  which  gave  most  trouble. 
A  single  exposure  to  steam,  unless  at  such  a  high  temperature  as 
to  damage  the  goods,  could  not  be  relied  on  to  sterilise  them.  To 
destroy  the  bacilli  the  temperature  required  to  be  raised  and  lowered 
two  or  three  or  more  times.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that 
sporing  bacilli  were  much  more  favourably  situated  than  mankind 
in  the  struggle  to  overcome  "unfavourable  exposures,"  to  use 
Mr.  Yule's  own  term.  Mr.  Yule's  formula  6,  on  p.  29,  appeared  to 
him  (Dr.  Dudfield)  closely  to  resemble  the  formula  which  Miss  Chick 
obtained  for  the  non-sporing  bacilli.  He  was  unable  to  agree  with 
the  author  in  his  choice  of  statistics  of  enteric  fever  in  rejecting 
hospital  returns  in  favour  of  those  issued  by  the  Registrar-General. 
He  had  rejected  the  statistics  which  were  the  least  likely  to  be 
affected  by  errors  of  diagnosis.  This  view  was,  he  thought,  supported 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yule  had  l)een  obliged  to  construct  two  distinct 
curves.  Young  children — certainly  those  under  1  year,  and  probably 
those  under  5  years  of  age — -very  rarely  died  of  enteric  fever,  unless 
the  disease  were  epidemic,  owing  to  polluted  water  or  milk.  The 
mortality  represented  by  the  first  of  the  two  curves  was,  in  his 
opinion,  due  to  disease,  or  diseases,  other  than  enteric  fever.  One 
disease  in  particular  was  frequently  confused  in  general  practice 
(not  in  hospitals)  with  enteric  fever,  namel}',  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  intestines  or  the  brain.  Again,  he  must  take  exception  to  the 
phrase  that  "the  constants  suggested  that  for  the  type  prevalent  in 
childhood  two  unfavoural)le  exposures  were  necessary."  He  hoped 
Mr.  Yule  had  not  formed  the  idea  that  man  was  a  test-tube,  and 
that,  given  an  invasion  of  the  bacillus,  the  disease  was  bound  to 
follow.  It  was  quite  otherwise.  Other  factors  required  to  be 
operative  in  the  body  before  the  bacilli  could  become  eftective  in 
})roducing  the  disease.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  he  experi- 
enced a  difficulty  in  reconciling  what  seemed  otherwise  probable  in 
Mr.  Yule's  work.  A  single  infection  or  dose  of  bacilli  might  prove 
fatal ;  but,  as  legards  tuberculosis  at  least,  if  not  many  other 
diseases,  many  doses  might  be  taken  during  life,  not  only  without 
fatal  issue,  but  without  even  any  manifestation  of  disease.  He  was 
])erfectly  certain  that  during  his  life  he  had  swallowed  many  doses 
of  the  tuberculosis  bacillus,  and  he  was  almost  equally  confident 
that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  that  disease  in  him.  He  had  received 
cumulative  doses,  but  nothing  had  ha])pened,  and  hence  he  had 
considerable  ditliculty  in  accejjting  the  cunudative  theory  put  forward 
l)y  the  author,  although  it  looked  convincing  from  the  mathematical 
side.  With  regard  to  the  theoretical  deficiency  in  mortality  from 
l)hthisis  at  the  older  ages,  he  thought  the  explanation  that  old 
people  died  from  other  causes  before  they  became  consumptive  was 
based  on  a  misconception.  The  maximum  in  the  mortality-curve 
from  phthisis  was  somewhere  between  25  and  50.     The  majority 
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of  those  M'ho  were  doomed  to  die  of  phthisis  died  before  they 
reached  65.  Those  who  lived  to  65  and  over  re])resented  those 
(a  small  proportion  of  the  susceptible  individuals  only)  who  had 
passed  unscathed  through  the  danger  zone  of  the  younger  life,  but 
succum])ed  in  old  age  to  the  disease.  Some  figures  he  had  taken 
out  quite  recently  suggested  that  at  ages  of  65  to  70  years  there 
had  been  some  increase  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  mortality 
from  that  disease. 

Mr.  Yule  said  Dr.  Dudfield  had  made  just  the  sort  of  remarks 
he,  not  being  a  medical  man,  had  hoped  for.  He  had,  indeed,  put 
forward  some  of  his  suggestions  with  a  great  deal  of  trepidation. 
Still  he  had  borne  in  mind  that  man  was  not  a  test-tube,  and  he 
had  understood  that  one  might  get  infection  in  a  sense  of  the  term 
without  subsequently  getting  the  disease ;  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  in  the  case  of  phthisis,  where  apparently  one  did  get  a  slightly 
efficient  infection  without  getting  very  ill,  subsequent  infections 
might  be  more  dangerous. 

Dr.  Dudfield  said  that  possibly  a  person  might  have  tubercular 
disease  and  not  show  a  sign  of  it  all  his  life;  it  might  only  be 
discovered  after  death. 

Mr.  Yule  said  that  possibly  a  man  who  had  suppressed  tubercu- 
losis of  that  kind  might  be  more  liable  to  a  severe  attack  on  getting 
a  second  dose.  He  quite  recognised  that  he  might  have  been  ill- 
advised  to  take  the  ordinary  returns  of  deaths  instead  of  the  hospital 
returns. 

Dr.  Greenwood  asked  if  Mr.  Yule  had  considered  whether 
cumulative  infection  always  increased  the  chances  of  death.  Might 
it  not  be  that  it  diminished  them  to  a  certain  point  and  then 
increased  them  1 

Mr.  Yule  said  he  had  not  considered  any  more  complex  question 
of  that  kind.  He  cpiite  recognised  that  his  formula  represented  a 
mere  average  result,  and  that  there  might  be  some  individuals  who 
were  practically  immune,  whilst  others  might  require  one  or  two 
doses.  Dr.  Dudfield  suggested  to  him  some  days  ago  that  his  law 
looked  like  the  second  law  which  Miss  Chick  found  to  hold  for  non- 
sporing  bacilli.  He  had  looked  into  that,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  not  so.  The  law  Miss  Chick  got  for  non-sporing  bacilli 
would  give  numbers  of  survivors  and  deaths,  vaiying  inversely  as  a 
power  of  the  time.  One  would  not  get  any  maxinuim  in  the 
number  of  deaths,  and  the  second  law  of  Miss  Chick's  memoir 
probably  corresponded  to  the  case  of  selection. 

Dr.  Dudfield,  with  reference  to  the  question  as  to  frequent 
doses  first  decreasing  and  afterwards  increasing  the  chance  of  death, 
said  that  was  the  general  law  of  infection.  A  small  dose  (say)  of 
a  specific  infection  would  confer  a  certain  degree  of  immunity,  but 
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not  sufficient  to  avert  a  fatal  issue  following  a  massive  dose  of  the 
same  infection.  It  might  be  possible  to  develop  that  point  and  to 
study  the  case,  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  point  at  which  the 
immunity  conferred  by  minimal  closes  ceased  to  be  protective 
against  the  effects  of  maximal  doses. 

Mr.  Yule  said  this  point  was  most  important,  but  he  thought 
his  mathematics  would  not  suffice  to  deal  with  it. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 


Clark,  Albert  Hawkin?,  A.M.I.C.E. 
Gaskell,  Thomas  Penn,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Heath,  John  St.  George  Currie. 
Hobson,  Charles  Kennett. 
Lubbock,  Hon.  Harold  Fox  Pitt. 
Nathan,  Eric  Barnett,  A. LA. 


Osborne,  James  Heurv,  F.R.G.S. 

Sharp,  Clifford  Dyce." 

Vernej,    Harrj,     B.Sc,    B.    Comm., 
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Wilbur,  Dr.  Cressy  L. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

The  Statistics  of  TFages  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Nineteentli 
Centunj.  (Part  XV.)  The  Cotton  Industry.  Section  L  By 
George  Henry  Wood,  F.S.S. 

With  the  exception  of  agriculture,  probably  no  industry  has 
been  so  extensively  investigated  and  written  aljout  as  the  cotton 
industry.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  realise  the  enormous 
expansion  caused  by  the  invention  of  machine  methods  of  pro- 
duction, the  sudden  growth  of  the  factory  system  and  all  its 
early  horrors,  the  struggles  for  the  Factory  Acts,  the  diversity  of 
employments  and  methods  of  payment,  and  the  present  structure 
of  collective  bargaining  with  its  elaborate  price  lists  and  agreements, 
grown  up  from  very  small  beginnings. 

The  constant  attraction  which  the  cotton  industry  has  had  for 
the  investigator  makes  our  task  of  measuring  throughout  a  century 
the  variations  in  the  wages  of  its  operatives  possible,  but  by  reason 
of  its  abundance  and  diiTuseness,  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise.  True,  the  industry  is  easier  to  study  than,  say,  the  coal 
and  iron  industries,  because  it  is  more  localised.  For  all  practical 
purposes  there  were  never  more  than  three  distinct  centres  of  the 
trade  ;  to-day  we  can  practical!}^  afford  to  ignore  all  the  work  done 
outside  of  Lancashire  and  the  comities  on  its  borders.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gradual  redistribution  of  the  trade  inside  the  Lancashire 
area,  and  the  continuous  changes  of  methods  and  personnel, 
introdiice  problems  which  almost  baffle  the  statistical  historian,  and 
for  which  only  approximate  solutions  may  be  offered.  Some  part 
of  our  work  will  always  be  dependent  on  "  educated  guesses." 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  modern  form  of  the  industry  piece 
price  lists  have  been  in  vogue,  but  these  were  generally  applicable  to 
single  mills,  and  the  methods  of  computing  wages  for  similar  or 
identical  work  varied  from  mill  to  mill.  Then  came  a  certain 
amount  of  uniformity  by  the  adoption  of  lists  for  local  areas,  like 
the  Manchester  list  of  1831  (hand  mules),  the  Bolton  spinning  list 
of  1844  (hand  mules),  the  Preston  spinning  lists  of  1853  and  1859, 
the  Blackburn  spinning  and  weaving  lists  of  1853,  and  the  large 
number  of  spinning  lists  of  the  period  1866-67.  By  a  kind  of 
survival  of  the  fittest,  most  of  these  local  lists  have  been  superseded, 
and  to-day  the  liulk  of  the  industry  is' carried  on  under  the  following 
lists  : — - 

1892.     Uniform  weaving  list. 

1876.     Oldham  self-actor  spinning  list. 

1858.     Bolton  self-actor  spinning  list. 

1860.     Ashton  self-actor  spinning  list. 

1907.     Universal  list  for  frames. 

1903.     Universal  list  for  revolving  flat  cards. 

The  Preston  spinning  list  of  1859,  revised,  1866,  the  Blackburn 
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spinning  list  of  1853,  and  the  Burnley  spinning  list  of  1867  are 
still  in  vogue,  as  is  also  the  original  Blackliurn  weaving  list  of 
1853,  which  gave  way  generally  to  the  uniform  list  in  1892, 
but  is  still  used  in  some  mills.  In  each  case,  except  the  iniiversal 
lists  for  frames  and  cards,  these  lists  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
modified  to  meet  new  conditions,  or  added  to  in  provision  for 
payment  for  extra  or  new  kinds  of  work. 

These  and  other  lists  may  be  studied  in  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  on  the  Regulation  of  Wages 
by  means  of  lists  in  the  Cotton  Industry,  1887,  and  the  report 
of  the  Labour  Department  on  Standard  Piece  Rates  of  Wages 
and  Sliding  Scales,  Cd-U4,  1900. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  principal  piece  lists,  we  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining  statements  from  various  firms  of  the 
changes  in  the  levels  of  the  special  piece  lists  or  standard  wages  in 
their  own  mills.  Where  these  have  followed  exactly  the  changes  in 
recognised  standard  lists  operative  in  their  particular  district,  the 
variations  are  not  printed,  but  where  the  firms  in  question  have 
made  advances  or  reductions  which  have  not  been  general  in  the 
locality,  their  successive  changes  are  given  in  Table  1,  which  shows 
the  level  of  piece  prices  or  time  Avages  at  the  end  of  each  year 
when  the  original  starting  point  =   loo. 

This  table  commences  with  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  list 
that  is  still  to  be  found  in  operation.  It  may  be  noticed,  however, 
there  were  reductions  in  18-17  of  lo  per  cent.,  and  advances  in  1853 
of  lo  per  cent.,  which  were  nearly  general  throughout  Lancashire. 
During  1871-75,  too,  we  find  many  references  in  contemporary 
labour  and  local  newspapers  to  advances  to  piecers,  strippers  and 
grinders  and  others.  Some  of  these  will  he  mentioned  later  in 
connection  with  tabulated  statements  for  various  districts. 

The  relation  of  these  changes  in  standard  price  list  levels  to 
changes  in  the  actual  earnings  of  operatives  whose  wages  they 
regulate  will  be  discussed  at  a  later  stage. 

As  the  hours  of  labour  are  regulated  by  the  Factories  and 
Workshops  Acts,  it  will  be  useful  to  state  the  usual  hours  worked 
at  various  periods  throughout  the  century.  In  1795  they  are  said 
to  have  been  "not  infrecpientlj'  So  in  the  week."^  From  1810  to 
1825  they  appear  to  have  been  12  per  day  and  72  per  week,  and 
from  1826  to  18-46,  69  per  week.  In  1847,  the  "Ten  Hours"  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  hours  for  young  persons  and  women  were  fixed  at 
63  from  July  1,  1847,  and  58  from  July  1,  1848.  In  1850, 
aiK)ther  Act  made  these  hours  60  weekly,  and  in  1853  the  Acts 
were  applied  to  "children."  As  no  normal  day  was  fixed  for 
children  imtil  1853 — though  a  normal  day  was  fixed  for  young 
persons  and  women  in  1850 — the  Acts  of  1847  and  1850  were 
evaded  by  the  use  of  relays  of  operatives,  and  investigation  indicates 
that  60  hours  were  usually  worked  from  1848  onwards.  The  trade 
was  so  depressed,  however,  in  1847-48,  that  any  statutory  duration 
of  the  normal  week  was  only  hypothetical,  for  very  little  full  time 
was  worked  in  Lancashire  during  this  period.      From  1853  until 

'  A  ceniury  of  fine  cotton  spinning,  p.  S-i. 
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January  1,  1875,  the  legal  normal  week  for  operatives  included  in 
the  Acts  remained  at  6o,  and  this,  of  course,  practically  fixed  the 
hours  for  male  adults  at  6o  also.  In  1871,  however,  the  hours 
Avere  reduced  to  59  in  the  Manchester,  Oldham,  and  Ashton 
districts.  From  January  1,  1875,  until  January  1,  1902,  the 
hours  were  56-i  ;  since  that  date  they  have  been  55I. 

Average  earnings  in  various  districts  and  occupations. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  statements  relating  to  the  earnings 
of  various  classes  of  operatives.  For  this  purpose  many  thousands 
of  figures  exist,  and  the  elementary  question  of  tabulation  becomes 
one  of  great  difficulty.  Various  methods  have  been  adopted  in  the 
following  tal)les,  and  to  save  continual  references  to  the  sources  of 
individual  figures,  a  general  table  of  references  has  been  compiled 
in  which  each  authority  is  given  a  number.  Where  only  one  state- 
ment or  series  of  statements  is  given  from  any  particular  authority, 
the  number  only  of  that  authority  is  stated  in  the  "  authority  " 
column.  Where  two  or  more  statements  relating  to  the  same  years 
are  given  by  the  same  authority,  they  are  indicated  hy  a  sub-letter, 
thus,  15a,  15b,  &c.  Thus,  so  far  as  possible,  the  directly  comparable 
statements  have  the  same  reference  number  and  sub-letter.  Where 
one  authority,  e.g.,  Schultze-Gaevernitz,  uses  the  figures  of  an 
earlier  authority  for  comparison  with  statements  at  first-hand,  the 
comparison  is  indicated  either  by  using  the  same  authority  index 
and  sub-letter,  or  by  footnote.  In  any  case,  statements  for  the 
same  locality  having  exactly  the  same  authority  index,  whether  with 
a  sub-letter  or  not,  are  directly  comparable. 

The  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
history  of  the  cotton  trade,  but  only  a  list  of  sources  of  wage 
statistics.  Students  wishing  to  study  the  industry  from  other 
points  of  view  are  referred  to  the  excellent  bibliography  given  in 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman's  Ttie  Lanrashire  Cotton  Industry,  Manchester, 
190-i. 

List  of  references  containing  wages  statistics  relating  to  the  cotton  trade. 

1  Wage  census,  1886.     C-5807,  1889. 

2  .,  1906.     Cd-4545,  1909. 

3  Returns  of  wages.     C-5 172,  1887. 

4  A.  Ure.      The  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  1833  and  1861. 

5  „  The  philosophy  of  manufactures,  1835  and  1861. 

6  Edward  Youug.     Labour  in  Europe  and  America.     Washington,  1876. 

7  Labour     Commission.        Reports     ou     the     eniplojment     of     women. 

C-6984-xxiii,  1893. 

8  „  Evidence,  &c. 

9  Eeturn  of  Factory  Insjectors.     H.C.  440  of  1871. 

10  George    Lord    to    Commission  on  Trade  depression,  1886.     First  and 

second  reports. 

11  Gr.  Tou  Schultze-Gaevernitz.     The  cotton  trade,  1895. 

12  Thomas  Ellison.      The  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain,  1886. 

12A  ,,  Article  on  Cotton  in  Chambers'  Kncyclopcedia,  1887. 

12B  ,,  Hand-book  to  the  cotton  trade,  1858. 
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13  F.  Merttens.  The  hours  and  cost  of  lahov.r  in  the  cotton  industry  at 
home  and  abroad.  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society/, 
1893-94. 

1-4  Robert  Montgomery.  Manchester  in  183-1  and  188-1.  Transactions 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Societi/,  1884. 

15  J.  R.  Maccullocli.      Statistical  account  of  the  BritisJi  Empire,  1839  and 

1846. 

16  H.  Duncklev.      Charter  of  the  nations,  ISo-i. 

17  Private  inquiries  and  corrc~pondence. 

18  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference  Report,  1886. 

19  International  Textile  Congress  Reports,  1893  and  1906. 

20  Factory  Inspector's  Report,  1883.     Mr.  Henderson. 

21  U.S.A.     Consular  Report,  1884.     Labour  in  foreign  countries. 

22  P.  Gaskell.     Artisans  and  machineri/,  1836. 

22a  ,,  Manufacturing  population  of  England,  l%2>'i. 

23  G.  R.  Porter.     Progress  of  the  nation,  1851. 

24  J.  C  Symonds.     Arts  and  artizans  at  home  and  abroad,  1839. 

25  Cotton  and  woollen  mills  of  Europe.     U.S.A..  Consular  Report,  1882. 

26  Report  of  Factory  Inspector,     xxii  of  1842. 

27  „  XXV  of  1845. 

28  „  xxii  of  184-9.    Operation  of  ten  hours  dag. 

29  „  xxiii  of  1850. 

30  „  xxiv  of  1866. 

31  „  xiv  of  1868-69. 

32  „  siv  of  1871. 

33  „  xiii  of  1873. 

34  D.  Cbadwick.      On  the  rates  of  wages  in  Manchester  and  Salford  and 

the  mayivfacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  during  the  twentg  gears 
from  1839  to  1859.     Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1860. 

35  G.  P.  Bevan.     Industrial  classes  and  industrial  statistics,  1877. 

36  Edwin    Cliadwick.     Address   on  Economy  and  trade.      Social    Science 

Association,  1864. 

37  J.   Watts.      Article    on     Co/ton    in    Encyclopeedia    Britannica,    ninth 

edition. 

38  S.  J.  Chapman.    A  Replg  to  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the 

Cotton  Industry.     Manchester,  1905. 

39  Reports  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  Changes 

in  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  for  tlie  year  indicated. 

40  Report  of  tlie  Commission  on  Employment  of  chiblren  in  factories,  1833. 

41  .,  Committee  on  Emigration,  1827. 

42  Reports  of  the  Commission  on  Artizans  and  machinery,  1825. 

43  Manchester  Guardian,  27th  April,  1844. 

44  The  Beehive,  afterwards  The  Industrial  Review,  1866-79. 

45  J.  Haslam.     Article  in  The  Woman  Worker,  9th  Oct.,  1908. 

46  McConnel  and  Co.,  Ltd.    A  century  of  fine  cotton  spinning.    Manchester, 

1906. 

47  Report  on  Strikes  and  lockouts  of  1892.     C-7403,  1894. 

48  Fouitli  report  on  Trade  unions.     C-6475,  1891. 

49  U.S.A.     Consular  Report,  1878.      Wages  in  Europe  and  America. 

50  L.  Levi.     Year-Book  of  Facts,  1878.     Quoted  from  The  Times. 

51  J.  Noble.     National  Finance,  1875. 

52  E.  V.  Neale.     Social    Science  Transactions,  1884.     Article  on   W/rges 

and  cost  of  living. 
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53  Bridges   and    Holmes.      Report   to    the   Local  Government  Board   on 

Proposed  changes  in  ages  and  hours  in  textile  factories.    C-.'iTJ-,  1873. 

54  Report  of  the  Poor  Law   Commissioners.      British    Museum,  xxxv   of 

1842. 

55  Leone  Levi.      Wages  and  earnings  of  the  working  classes,  1885. 

56  Jolin  Strang.     Money-rate  of  wages  of  labour  in  Glasgow  and  icest  of 

Scotland.   Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1857 ;  and 
Money-rate  of  Wages  in  Glasgow  and  west  of  Scotland 
in  1851,  1856  and  1858.     Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  1858. 

57  Robert  Halstead.      Variation  of  tvages  in  some  labour  co-partnership 

workshops.     The  Labour  Association,  1901. 

Manchester  and  District. 

In  any  question  of  comparison  of  the  wages  of  cotton  ojieratives, 
the  most  important  district  is  Manchester,  not  because  it  is  the  most 
important  centre  of  cotton  spinning  and  manufacturing,  for  this 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be,  but  because  it  has  almost  invariably  been  the 
centre  of  previous  investigations,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  our  material  relates  to  the  Manchester  district.  Unfortunately 
we  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  area  this 
district  is  intended  to  cover.  For  many  pvu-poses  it  is  still  the 
centre  of  the  industry.  The  chief  offices  of  the  Employers'  Federa- 
tion and  the  Operatives'  Federation  are  still  there,  and  statements 
made  by  officials  of  either  side  regarding  the  Manchester  district 
may  be  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  Federation  area,  including 
Olclham,  Bolton,  Leigh,  Ashton,  Rochdale,  Bacup,  Stockport,  and 
possibly  even  Preston,  Blackburn,  and  Burnlej^,  or  may  only  be 
intended  to  apply  to  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  In  the  three  great  census  inquiries  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commission  of  1833,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1886 
and  1906,  Manchester  means  a  limited  though  undefined  area, 
covering  Manchester  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  Chad- 
wick's  important  statements  for  1839,  1849,  and  1859  we  have 
figures  which,  from  the  title  of  his  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Roj'al  Statistical  Society,  1860,  and  from  internal  evidence,  are 
intended  to  cover  Manchester,  Salford  and  Lancashire,  but  when 
these  were  reprinted  by  Porter,  in  the  Tables  of  the  Iievenue,  and 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Returns  of  Wages,  1830-86,  they 
are  given  as  for  ^lanchester  and  district.  Statements  made  by 
factory  inspectors,  relating  to  a  single  mill,  may  be  said  to  relate  to 
a  mill  in  the  Manchester  district,  and  yet  actually  to  be  from  the 
records  of  a  mill  lo  or  even  20  miles  from  the  Manchester  Exchange. 
After  consideration,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  tabulate  all  these 
statements  relating  to  Manchester  side  by  side,  as  well  as  those 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  cotton  area, 
indicating,  so  far  as  possible,  the  area  the  statement  is  intended  to 
cover.  Our  main  reason  for  this  is  that  Chadwick's  statements 
certainly  depend  mostly  on  information  relating  to  Manchester  in 
the  narrower  sense,  and  later  investigators  like  Bevan,  Baker, 
Ellison  and  Merttens  have  made  statements  in  direct  comparison 
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with  Chadwick,  applying  them  more  or  less  to  the  whole  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  industry.  Other  statements  relating  definitely  to  the 
other  most  important  centres  will  be  tabulated  under  the  heading 
of  those  centres,  and  published  in  later  articles. 

The  cotton  trade  divides  itself,  for  purposes  of  wage  comparisons, 
into  three  main  branches,  namely,  carding  (breaking  up  the  bales 
and  preparing  the  cotton  by  means  of  scutchers,  carding  engines, 
and  "  frames  "),  spinning  (which  again  di\'ides  into  mule  spinning 
and  ring  or  throstle  spinning),  and  weaving,  with  the  processes 
subsidiary  thereto.  In  these  three  branches  there  are  very  many 
definite  and  distinct  occupations.  The  wage  census  of  1886  gives 
the  wages  of  men  under  69  separate  occupations  or  sub-divisions. 
In  that  of  1906  many  of  these  disappear,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
are  recorded  wages  for  22  occupations  for  men,  3  for  lads  and  boys, 
1 2  for  women,  and  4  for  girls,  and  some  of  these  are  subdivided, 
while  a  large  number  have  been  classed  together  under  "  other 
men,"  "other  women,"  &c.  Several  occupations  which  are  not 
separately  mentioned  in  1906  are  of  importance,  as  appljnng  to 
large  groups  of  individuals,  e.g.,  rovers'  doffers,  ring-spinners' doffers, 
reachers-in,  lap-tenters,  weavers'  tenters,  &c.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  estimate  that  from  bale-breaking  to  cloth-looking 
and  warehouse  work  there  are  between  50  and  80  separate  and 
distinct  occupations,  each  with  its  own  method  of  payment.  Where 
we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  Manchester  and  district,  independent 
statements  for  nearly  every  year  for  a  century,  and  in  some  cases 
two,  three,  or  even  more  statements  by  different  authorities  for  one 
year,  it  is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  inadvisable,  to  put  all  these 
statements  into  one  table.-  In  the  case  of  towns  like  Oldham, 
Blackburn,  itc,  the  information  is  not  so  unwieldy,  and  we  can 
bring  it  together.  For  Manchester,  therefore,  the  material  has 
lieen  tabulated  separately  for  card  and  blowing-room  males ;  card 
and  blowing-room  females,  throstle  and  ring-spinning,  and  doubling  ; 
mule  spinning;  reeling,  winding,  warping,  weaving,  dressing,  and 
sizing.  The  question  of  changes  in  numbers  employed  will  be 
discussed  in  a  separate  section. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  discuss,  with 
the  actual  figures  before  us,  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
status  of  the  occupation,  and  the  difficulties  and  limitations  of  our 
figures.  All  the  comments  on  figures  relating  to  particular  occu- 
pations in  the  Manchester  district  will  apply  more  or  less  to  other 
centres,  and  if  our  study  of  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
centre  is  sufficiently  detailed,  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  purely 
local  details  when  considering  the  tabulation  for  other  localities ; 
also,  we  are  building  up  our  results  as  we  proceed. 

Card  and  hlowing-room  males. 

Commencing  with  the  card  and  blowing-room  males,  we  find 
that  statements  are  usually  given  for  strippers  and  grinders,  these 

-  An  example  of  such  a  table  may  be  seen  ia  Bowleg's  Wages  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Since  that  table  was  compiled  mucli  more  information  has  been 
accumulated. 
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being  the  chief  class,  and  less  usually  for  carders,  under-carders, 
mixers,  scutchers,  lap-tenters,  and  lap-carriers.  Sometimes  these 
are  all  thrown  together  as  card-room  hands,  while  at  other  times  it 
is  ul)vious  that  the  term  "card-room  hands"  excludes  the  mixers 
and  scutchers,  or  cotton  and  blowing-room  employes.  Practically 
none  of  these  Avorkers  do  exactly  the  same  work  as  did  their 
predecessors  of  half-a-century  ago,  l)ut  the  transition  will  have  been 
gradual,  and  the  type  of  operative  will  have  remained  unchanged 
except  that  the  work  is  now  probably  more  skilled.  Changes 
in  their  wages  have  generally  been  regulated  by  changes  in 
spinners'  rates,  but  they  have  at  times  received  special  advances 
either  when  the  spinners'  rates  have  remained  unchanged,  or,  as  on 
three  occasions  at  least,  by  receiving  advances  of  lo  per  cent,  when 
])ieceworkers  and  spinners  have  only  received  5  per  cent. 

Further  information  about  these  operatives  will  be  given  later 
under  the  Oldham  section,  in  connection  with  the  Oldham  and 
universal  card  lists.  For  the  Manchester  district  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  the  statement  in  Table  2. 

This  evidence  is  difficult  to  summarise.  Assuming  that  the 
statements  for  card-room  males  refer  mainly  to  "  strippers  and 
grinders,"  we  must  accept  15.?.  to  175.  or  i2>s.  as  representing  the 
early  years,  the  statement  of  a  carder  to  the  Commission  on 
Artisans  and  Machinery  of  165.  from  1819  to  1822  fairly  substan- 
tiating these  figures.  A  reduction  seems  afterwards  to  have  set  in, 
for  the  various  statements  for  1836  are  somewhat  lower,  indicating 
perhaps  145.  6d.,  and  by  1841  13s.  The  Eeports  of  the  Factory 
Inspectors  for  1841  several  times  mention  reductions  of  10  per  cent, 
having  taken  place  for  card-room  operatives.  An  advance  by  1845 
seems  clearlj-  established,  perhaps  to  14s.  6d.  or  15.^.  Then  came 
the  depression  and  the  reduction  of  hours  by  the  Ten  Hours  Act, 
and  I2S.  6d.  or  13.S.  seems  to  fit  the  evidence  for  1849-50.  Series  30a 
shows  a  10  per  cent,  advance  in  1853,  and  a  return  to  the  1850  level 
in  1854.  By  1859-60  the  level  seems  about  equal  to  1845,  advancing 
after  the  cotton  famine  to  i6s.,  and  rising  rapidly  in  the  early 
'seventies  to  about  22s.  or  23s.  A  reduction  took  place  after  to 
about  2  IS.  6d.,  perhaps  less  in  1879,  when  the  lowest  point  was 
reached.  The  Returns  of  Wages  indicates  a  lower  figure  for  1883 
than  for  1880,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  other  evidence.  From 
1886  to  1906  the  advance  in  Manchester  was  from  21s.  ^d.  to 
28s.  lid.,  and  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  from  205.  4;/.  to  29s.  s^d. 
From  the  lowest  point  in  the  middle  of  the  century  to  1906  the 
advance  has  been  not  less  than  120  per  cent. 

Scutchers  have  not  progressed  so  much.  The  1906  census  does 
not  state  them  separately  for  Manchester,  but  for  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  they  advanced  from  iSs.  lod.  in  1886  to  25s.  gd.  in  1906. 
Probably  their  wages  moved  very  closely  with  those  of  strippers  and 
grinders  up  to  1886,  being  about  the  same  rates  in  Manchester  but 
rather  lower  in  other  places,  and  since  have  advanced  by  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  general  advances  to  card  and  blowing-room  males, 
35  per  cent.,  without  any  additional  increments  from  improved 
machinery  such  as  have  accrued  to  strippers  and  grinders. 
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The  wage  of  the  carding  overlooker  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
individual  bargain  that  we  may  at  once  conclude  that  while  there  is 
sulistantive  evidence  of  a  considerable  advance,  and  the  figures  of 
the  1833  census,  Chadwick,  and  the  census  of  1886  and  1906  are 
probably  representative,  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  justify  our 
attempting  to  include  them  in  any  summary.  To  a  lesser  degree 
this  applies  to  the  under-carder,  who  is  presumably  included  in  the 
statements  for  overlookers  in  the  sources  above-mentioned.  Under 
the  Universal  List  for  Cards,  provision  is  made  for  extra  payment  to 
the  grinders  if  no  under-carder  is  employed.  AVhere  the  cpiartiles 
range  from  t,2S.  6(1.  to  50.S.  (as  in  the  1906  census),  and  the  extremes 
much  greater,  no  one  statement  is  typical,  and  the  only  evidence  of 
advance  worth  consideration  is  from  2  3.s'.  6d.  in  1833  to  255.  in 
1839,  28^'.  in  1849  and  1859,  28^'.  up  to  2,S^-  or  more  in  the  'seventies, 
255.  to  37.'»\  lid.  in  1886,  average  t^t^s.  id.,  and  32.s\  or  less  to  50s.  or 
more  in  1906,  average  ^g.^.  2d.  From  1833  to  1886  the  aclvance 
was  36  per  cent.;  1886  to  1906,  22  per  cent.  ;  and  1833  to  1906, 
67  per  cent.     These  form  about  li  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed. 

Card  and  bloicin{/-room  females,  and  throstle  .^pinning. 

The  tending  of  the  preparatory  machines  after  carding  has 
always  been  the  work  of  women  and  girls.  Starting  with  the 
drawing  frame  and  the  roving  frame,  intermediate  processes  were 
introduced  until  to-day  we  may  have  combing  before  drawing ; 
drawing,  combing,  slubbing,  intermediate  roving,  and  i-oving  before 
the  cotton  is  ready  for  the  mule.  Throstle  spinning  has  always 
been  an  alternative  to  mule  spinning,  and  the  throstle  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century  has  l)een  gradually  superseded  by  the  "  ring  "  of 
to-day,  ring  spinners  being  in  the  direct  line  of  succession,  just  as 
self-actor  minders  are  to  the  old  hand  mule  spinners.  One  curious 
result  of  these  changes  should  be  noticed.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  industry  the  roving  frame  tenters  were  the  highest  paid,  the 
slubbers  varied  but  were  generally  the  lowest,  with  the  drawing- 
frame  tenters  just  a  little  above.  To-day,  the  average  earnings  are 
generally  the  other  way  about,  except  at  Bolton,  where  the  roving 
frame  still  yields  the  highest  average  wage. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  figures  for  the  ]\Ianchester 
district : — 
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JVofe^  to  Tal>le  3. 

"  From  1810  to  1825  tlie  i-ates  given  under  blow-room  females  are  for 
"  pickers,"  and  are  from  tlie  Returns  of  Wafjes.  The  rates  for  rovers  from 
1809  to  1825  are  for  stretchers.     See  note  "  below. 

''  From  1803  to  1825  these  rates  would  apparently'  bo  for  water  frame 
spinners  as  the  throstle  was  not  introduced  until  tlu-u.  They  were  stated  in 
1833  as  referring  to  throstle  spinners. 

'^  The  rates  are  for  women  on  "  stretcliers,"  wliicli  apparently  did  the  work 
of  tlie  elubbing  and  roving  frames.  Tiie  following  was  tlie  make-up  of  a  mill 
in  1797  :  I  z  carding  engines,  i8-in.  cards;  20  heads  drawing  rovers  ;  2  stretching 
frames,  90  spindles  each;  30  mules,  180  spindles  each. — {A  Century  of  Fine 
Cotton  Spinalnff,  p.  36.)  Babbage  speaks  of  "  a  machine  called  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  a  '  stretcher,'  worked  by  one  man,"  which  produced  as  follows  : — 


Lbs.  of  cotton  s\nm. 


1810. 
'11. 
'13. 
'23. 


400 

600 

850 

1,000 


Roving  w  ages  j)L"r  score.    li:itc  of  earnings  per  week. 


*. 

(/. 

1 

31 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

7.^ 

•y. 

d. 

25 

10* 

25 

0 

31 

10^ 

31 

3 

and  at  another  stretcher,  the  rovina'  a  little  finer 


1823 

900 

0  7i 

28  U 

'25 

1,000 

0  7 

27  6 

'27 

1,200 

0  6 

30  0 

'32 

1,200 

0  6 

30  0 

*  111  1810  tlie  wages  were  guaranteed  not  to  be  less  than  26^. 


The  only  other  references  to  stretchers  are  in  the  3Iamhesier 
Guardian  for  April  29,  1844,  where  men  stretchers  were  said  to 
have  earned  i66-.  to  23.s\  in  1826,  and  13s.  to  20s.  in  1844,  and  in 
the  Ileturns  of  fFages,  which  gives,  1832,  25.S.,  266'. 

''  These  figures  are  from  Authority  4a. 

^  South  Lanes,  and  for  1886  and  1906  Lanes  and  Cheshire.  In  1833  the 
exact  area  covered  was  Manchester,  Stockport,  Ashton,  GHossop,  Oldham, 
Bolton,  Warrington,  and  one  mill  at  Bury. 

''   Manchester  only. 

8  The  lower  rates  under  spinners  are  for  girls  and  the  higher  for  women.  In 
1887  tlie  9*.  to  14*.  is  for  girls  and  the  10*.  to  20*.  for  women. 

''  In  1906,  blowing-room  women  were  classed  with  "  other  women  ";  throstle 
spinners'  overlookers  were  presumably  classed  with  spinning  overlookers 
generally,  and  little  tenters  were  classed  with  "  other  girls." 

'  Average  of  all  tenters.  In  1906  the  Manchester  average  includes  tenters 
unclassed,  average  11*.  i  ic^. ;  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  average  include 3 
unclassed  tenters  at  215.  5f^. 

These  figures  are  little  better,  at  iirst  sight,  than  chaos  itself. 
All  are  apparently  genuine  and  given  in  good  faith,  yet  the  range 
is  so  great  that  we  can  have  6^-.  6d.  and  9.^'.  6d.  stated  as  the  average 
for  the  same  year  in  the  same  district.     The  key  to  the  difficulty 
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lies  in  the  higher  average  wages  in  Manchester  itself  than  in 
surrounding  centres  in  early  years,  and  the  lower  average  of 
Manchester  compared  with  other  districts  in  more  recent  years. 
If  we  take  the  whole  1833  census  and  compare  with  Chadwick  for 
1839,  1849,  and  1859,  the  most  typical  figures  for  about  1876-77, 
and  the  census  of  1886  and  1906  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  we 
get  the  following  general  view  : — 

Table  4. — Estimated  average  v-ages  of  card  and  blowing- room  females  and 
ring  spinners.     Lancashire  and  Cheshire.     1833-1906. 


1833. 

1839. 

1819. 

1859. 

187C-77. 

18hG. 

190G. 

s. 

*. 

*. 

S. 

*. 

«. 

*. 

Blow  room    

— 

7 

7,6 

8 

13/6,  15 

11/10 

— 

Frame  tenters  

7/6 

7/6 

8 

9 

17 

15/2 

19/6 

Throstle  and  ring  1 
spinners    j 

7  9 

7 

7  6 

9 

14 

12,6 

15/7 

The  Manchester  figures,  stalling  higher  and  ending  lower,  will 
have  cut  across  these  figures,  and  most  of  the  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  the  approximate  ec^ualisation  having  taken  place  between 
1849  and  1860.  In  1849-50  the  statements  are  very  close,  if  we 
except  those  from  Series  30a,  which  do  not  seem  typical.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  ys.  6d.  at  this  date  is  quite  significant.  By 
1860,  a  very  busy  time,  Chadwick's  figures  are  still  lower  than  any 
other.  The  only  safe  generalisation  that  we  can  make  from 
Table  3  appears  to  be  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
wages  did  not  vary  very  greatly,  rarely  rising  above  lo.*.  or  falling 
below  y.s.  6(/.  in  the  (South  Lancashire  district  generally,  and  8.s.  6d. 
in  Manchester.  After  1848  wages  were  distinctly  lower  than  before, 
parti}'  because  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  hours  of  lal)Our,  but  the 
period  1847-50  is  too  much  obscured  by  intense  trade  depression  to 
assign  causes  of  reduction.  From  1850  on  to  1876-77  the  figures 
aie  on  the  whole  progressively  higher,  falling  after,  but  again 
advancing,  until  Ijy  1906  a  higher  average  was  reached  than  was 
ever  attained  before. 

It  should  ]je  noticed  that  in  all  the  tables  relating  to  card-room 
tenters,  the  averages  for  1906  are  for  women  only.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  girl  tenters,  usually  earning  a  lower  wage,  and  often- 
times working  at  single  frames.  The  averages  given  therefore  are 
a  little  too  high,  but  the  wage  census  affords  us  no  means  of  making 
the  necessary  correction.     It  is,  however,  only  a  matter  of  pence. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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The  first  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
German  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau,  under  the  competent  direction 
of  Dr.  Feig,  into  the  income  and  expenditure  of  working-class  and 
other  families  of  moderate  means,  has  been  eftected  with  con- 
spicuous success.  The  852  household  budgets  obtained  and  reduced 
may  seem  small  in  number  compared  with  the  5,046  obtained 
from  our  recent  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  in  Germany,  and  with 
the  11,156  budgets  of  normal  families  obtained  in  the  United  States 
inquiry  of  1901.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  aim  was  not  in 
the  direction  of  numbers,  but  of  accuracy  and  completeness  in  the 
data  used  for  reduction.  In  this  respect  the  inquiry  is  almost  the 
first  of  its  kind,  for  the  data  were  taken  only  from  detailed  house- 
keeping books  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Department  and 
carefully  kept  for  twelve  months  by  the  housekeeper.  If  there 
be  included  the  work  of  the  householders  who  contributed  the 
data,  this  investigation  has  surely  involved  more  labour  than  any 
previous  survey  of  expenditure  of  consumers  in  any  country. 

The  inquiry  included  522  working-class  households,  but  extended 
also  to  school  teachers  and  the  lower  grades  of  State  and  municipal 
officials.     The  382  skilled  artisans  included  in  the  manual  workers 
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represented  every  important  industry,  except  mining,  and  also 
several  of  the  less  important  trades.  There  were  also  included 
79  teachers,  67  lower  grade  officials,  and  39  middle  grade  officials. 
The  intention  was  to  obtain  returns  from  all  parts  of  the  C4erman 
Empire.  Of  852  completed  house-keeping  books  actually  received, 
701  came  from  34  of  the  greater  towns,  i.e.,  those  whose  popula- 
tion is  over  100,000  ■  and  of  the  remainder,  24  came  from  medium- 
sized  towns,  47  from  small  towns,  and  20  from  country  villages. 
The  numbers  and  limits  of  population  are  all  exactly  stated.  It 
was  not  found  possible  to  obtain  returns  distributed  geographically 
in  proportion  to  population  ;  indeed,  the  disparity  in  this  respect  is 
rather  luifortunate.  Berlin  is  very  much  under-represented,  while 
Hamburg  is  over-represented,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  local 
statistical  Inireau,  and  the  associations  which  co-operated  with  it. 
It  is  strange  that  Berlin  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  itself.  Such  small  towns  as  C4orlitz, 
Halle,  and  Schoneberg  have  sent  more  returns  than  much  larger 
industrial  towns,  such  as  Essen,  Dortmund  and  Mannheim.  Gorlitz 
has  the  same  number  of  returns  as  Leipzig,  which  is  five  times  its 
size. 

Complete  information  is  given  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
families.  Particulars  were  required  of  the  total  income  from  all 
sources,  and  of  every  item  of  expenditure  throughout  the  twelve 
months  for  which  the  record  was  kept.  Detailed  forms  for  keeping 
the  household  accounts  were  made  up  into  books,  one  for  each 
month.  A  total  luimber  of  4,136  books  was  distributed  in  the 
first  instance,  the  majority  of  records  beginning  on  January  1, 
or  Fei)ruary  1,  1907.  As  many  families  had  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  work  expected  of  them,  only  3,855  were  begun, 
and  3,575  were  continued  foi'  one  month  or  more.  The  number  of 
families  who  continued  their  records  for  six  months  or  more  was 
1,659,  and  960  completed  the  record  for  the  whole  year.  Of 
these  960  records,  107  were  rejected  for  various  reasons.  Of  the 
remaining  853  records,  one  was  rejected  because  the  income, 
9,130  marks,  was  regarded  as  overstepping  the  limits  of  the 
inquiry.  It  is  a  little  difficult,  howevei',  to  see  why  this  record 
for  a  family  of  7  persons  was  rejected,  while  one  with  a  total 
income  of  8,877  marks  for  a  family  of  6  persons  was  included. 

Great  car'e  has  been  taken  in  the  pursuit  of  accurac}',  but  we 
may  well  consider  whether  there  is  internal  evidence  of  the  degree 
of  accuracy  attained.  The  simplest  test  of  the  completeness  of  the 
entries  is  that  total  receipts  and  expenditure  should  balance. 
Yet  the  grand  total  of  receipts  (1,867,652  maiks)  is  less  than 
that  of  expenditure  by  35,735  marks.  This,  apparently,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  savings  made  during  the  yeai',  which  amount 
to  only  I  "1 7  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distrilnition  of  the  budgets  and  of  surpluses  and 
deficiencies  l)y  income  groups:  — 
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Numlier  of  budgets. 

With  a  total  expenditure  of 

Witli  sui-])lus. 

Willi  (iL'licieiicy. 

Marks.       !\Iai'ks. 

13 

Less  than  1,200 

9 

4 

171 

1,200  to  1,600 

91 

79 

234 

1,600  „  2,000 

119 

114 

190 

2,000  „  2,500 

93 

97 

103 

2,500  ,,  3,000 

43 

60 

102 

3,000  „  4,000 

38 

59 

34 

4,000  „  5,000 

11 

23 

5 

Over  5,000 

2 

3 

In  the  budgets  showing  deficiencies  the  average  deficit  is  4-4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditure;  the  surph;s  percentage  is  2-6.  The 
conclusions  of  an  interesting  discussion  are  that  the  deficits  are 
partly  real  and  partly  due  to  omissions.  There  may  have  been 
more  money  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  than  at  the  end, 
savings  may  have  been  drawn  upon,  or  extra  earnings  not  enterecl 
where  the  husband  did  not  disclose  them  to  his  wife,  or  articles 
pawned  or  sold  without  the  fact  having  been  noted.  It  was  proved, 
too,  that  government  employees  were  afraid  of  disclosing  all  their 
additional  earnings,  lest  their  right  to  make  them  might  be  questioned. 
The  surpluses  are  accounted  for  sometimes  by  a  larger  carry  forward, 
but  more  often,  probably,  by  omission  of  entries.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  omissions  were  not  infrequent,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected  when  every  penny  had  to  be  accounted  for;  but  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  omissions,  whether  of  income  or  of 
expenditure,  have  rarely  exceeded  5  per  cent.  When  compared 
with  the  error  possible,  and  usually  occurring,  in  budgets  obtained 
in  the  common  way  by  ex  post  facto  questions,  or  from  accounts  not 
kept  on  a  uniform  plan,  this  result  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  facts  elicited  by  the  investigation  are  presented  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Most  important  is  the  innovation  of  publishing 
singly  details  of  every  budget  contiinied  for  six  months  or  more. 
Together  with  the  totals  for  each  town  and  district,  and  for  classes 
of  towns  by  size,  the  detailed  figures  of  budgets  completed  for 
twelve  months  occupy  148  pages  of  the  body  of  the  work.  Those 
continued  for  only  six  to  eleven  months  are  printed  in  full  in  an 
appendix,  but  they  are  not  included  in  the  reductions.  There  are 
numerous  summary  tables  displaying  averages  of  receipts  and 
expenditure,  the  items  of  expenditure  being  classified  under  fifty-six 
headings.  The  introduction  includes  a  description  of  the  methods 
of  the  inquiry,  a  summary  of  previous  work,  and  discussions  from 
various  points  of  view  of  the  figures  obtained,  as  follows : — A 
general  review  of  receipts  and  expenses,  and  of  their  fluctuations ; 
discussions  separately  of  receipts  and  expenses,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  family ;  by  income  groups,  according  to  locality  and 
by  sizes  of  towns,  then  according  to  occupations  ;  and,  finally,  liy 
reduction  of  the  data  for  normal  families  to  a  common  unit.  There 
is  also  a  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  foods  consumed,  and  of  the  use 
of  alcohol.     A  special  section  compares  the  average  budgets  of  the 
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maiuial  workers  as  a  class  with  those  of  the  officials  and  teachers  as 
another  class ;  and  a  diagrammatic  representation  shows  strikingly 
the  greater  expenditure  on  food  of  the  former  class  for  all  incomes, 
and  the  greater  expenditure  of  the  latter  on  lodging  and  miscel- 
laneous items. 

A  few  figures  showing  the  general  results  of  the  inquiry  may 
be  quoted.  The  average  receipts  of  different  kinds  for  the  year, 
reckoned  on  the  whole  85 2  families,  were: — ■ 


Sinu-ce  of  uiciinip. 


Husband's  principal  work    

,,  extra  work   

Wife's  receipts  

Earnings  of  cliildren    

Receipts  from  sub-letting    

Other  cash  receipts    

Receipts  from  property^ 
From  own  or  free  residence 
Agricultural  and  garden  land 

Dairying 

Other  uses  of  property 


XuiiMicr  of 
cases. 

Averau:e 
receipts. 

Percentage. 

Marks. 

850 

1,805-3 

82-4 

326 

511 

2-3 

278 

60-3 

2-7 

112 

36-8 

1-7 

207 

41.-1 

2-0 

652 

174-9 

8-0 

40 

12-2 

0-6 

75 

2-9 

01 

31 

2-5 

01 

22 

2-0 

0-1 

The   percentage 
penditure  groups  is 


distril)ution  of   expenditure   according    to  ex- 
shown  ill  the  followiiia'  table  : — 


I'.iniilies  with  an  expeiiili-  J 
tare  of  "1 

Number  of  families  .. 

Percentage  of  ex- 
penditure on  — 

Food  and  luxuries 

Clotliing,  laun-  "1 
dry,  &c. J 

House  rent  and  I 
iip-keep J 

Heatingand  light-  1 

ing J 

Various 


Under 

I,2CO 

marks 
13 


54-2 
9-2 

200 


I,2C0  I,60O    I   2,C300 

to  to     I     to 

i,6oo  2,000  I  2,500 

murks,  marks.'  marks. 


171 


234  i  190 


54-6     51-0    48-1 
9-5 1  llo     12-6 

17-2     180!  17-6 


6-2      4-8,     4-5 1    4-0 
10-4'  13-9    150  i  17-7 


2,500  I  3,000 


3,000    4,000 
marks,  maiks. 


103      102 


42-7 
14-3 


83-1 
14-0 


180     18  5 

3-9      3-6 
21-1     25-8 


4,000 


5,000 

marks. 


34 


32-8 
14-7 

193 

3-1 
30-1 


Over 

5,000 
marks, 


303 
14-9 

149 

31 
3()-S 


.\11 
families. 


455 
12-6 

180 

41 

19-8 


The  decreased  expenditure  on  consumable  goods  (food,  heating, 
and  lighting),  with  increase  of  income  comes  out  clearly,  and  is  a 
further  veritication  of  Engel's  law.  There  are  more  than  a  hundreci 
summary  tal)les. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  report,  some  criticism  is  offered  of 
the  data  of  working-class  expenditure  collected  in  the  recent  inquiry 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  cost  of  living  in  German  towns. 
The  report,  after  a  criticism  of  the  Berlin  inquiry  of  1903  on  the 
ground   that   questions  as  to  the  whole  year's  expenditure   were 
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asked  only  ;it  the  close  of  the  year,  proceeds  : — "  The  data  on  which 
the  English  Board  of  Trade  rely  are,  in  addition,  insufficient.  The 
Board  of  Trade  issued  a  great  iniml)er  of  question  papers  to  trade 
unions  and  other  workmen's  societies,  in  which  Avere  to  he  entered 
the  earnings  of  workmen's  families  and  their  expenditure  on  food 
during  a  normal  week.  Quantities  were  also  to  be  stated  l)y  weight 
and  measure.  In  this  way  the  Board  of  Trade  received  5,046  house- 
hold budgets,  which,  however,  were  not  separately  published,  but  only 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  averages  for  5  income  groups, 
without  classification  by  geographical  situation,  or  by  occupation,  and 
only  taking  account  of  size  of  the  family  in  so  far  as  the  average 
number  of  children  in  each  income  group  is  given.  The  data  of 
the  5,046  budgets  do  not,  therefore,  afford  more  than  an  impression; 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  representation  of  'average'  or 
'typical'  German  working-class  housekeeping." 

While  admitting  freely  that  the  English  investigation  into 
earnings  and  expenditure  did  not  ec^ual  in  careful  elaboration, 
and  in  the  probable  trustworthiness  of  its  results,  the  inquiry 
now  under  notice,  it  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  greater  number  of  budgets  in  the  P]nglish  inquiry  would 
tend  to  make  the  average  accurate,  unless  there  were  errors  of  bias. 
One  such  error — laxity  in  entering  or  remembering  small  items — 
would  probaljly  be  much  less  when  accounts  had  to  be  kept  only  for 
a  week  than  when  perseverance  was  required  for  a  whole  year.  It 
must  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  German  Imperial  statisticians 
are  satisfied  that  there  was  no  laxity  of  keeping  accounts  in  the 
later  months.  The  principal  sources  of  error  which  would  be  likely 
to  affect  the  one-week  accounts  as  tyj^ical  of  annual  income  and 
expenditure  are,  on  the  side  of  receipts,  the  liability  to  omission  of 
small  extra  earnings,  and  the  possibility  that  the  investigation  is 
made  in  the  slack  or  busy  season  ;  and,  on  the  side  of  expenditure, 
the  probability  that  expenditure  on  holidays,  and  on  expensive 
articles,  such  as  renewals  of  clothing  and  furniture,  would  l)e 
omitted.  These  would  be  purchased  partly  out  of  the  savings  of  the 
past  few  weeks,  Init  chiefly  out  of  one  week's  earnings ;  and  such 
expenditure,  being  abnormal,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  incurred  in 
the  week  of  account.  The  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  was  strictly 
limited,  however,  to  expenditure  on  food,  fuel  and  house-rent. 

Possibly  some  of  the  above  reasons  may  account  for  the  striking 
difference  between  the  two  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of 
income  spent  on  food.  In  the  German  inquiry  it  ranges  from  53*5 
down  to  49*6  for  working-class  families,  as  the  average  annual 
income  increases  from  1,430  to  2,650  marks,  while  according  to 
the  English  data  it  ranges  from  62 '3  down  to  56*3  as  the  average 
weekly  income  increases  from  27s.  id.  to  48.S.  8'/.  In  this  respect  it 
is  probable  that  the  German  figures  are  the  nearer  to  the  truth,  for 
when  we  turn  to  particulars  of  income  we  find  that  the  earnings  of 
the  head  of  the  family  form  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
family  income  in  the  English  report  than  in  the  German.  It  is 
probable  that  the  English  data  do  not  generally  include  extra 
earnings  of  the  man,  but  merely  state  his  regular  wages ;  and  on  this 
hypothesis  we  may  compare  the  English  figures,  93-4  and  89 '8  per 
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cent.,  as  the  proportion  of  the  man's  earnings  to  the  whole,  with 
88"4  and  84*1  ;  or,  inchiding  the  man's  extra  earnings,  in  the  German 
figures,  with  89-9  and  86'8.i 

These  German  figures,  however,  contain  data  for  the  official 
class,  since  those  of  workers  alone  are  not  detailed  by  income 
groups.  But  this  prol^ahl}"  makes  little  difference,  as  the  appro- 
priate German  figures  for  working-class  families  of  all  incomes 
are  82*2  and  84"4,  without  and  with  extra  earnings.  The 
English  percentages  are  so  much  higher  as  to  suggest  the  failure  to 
record  an  average  of  some  6  or  7  per  cent,  more  of  the  true  income 
than  is  probably  missed  in  the  German  figures,  income  possibly 
derived  from  sub-letting,  garden  produce,  etc. 

The  Gei'man  criticism  appears  to  be  unwarranted  in  regard 
to  the  English  data  of  expenditure  on  food ;  for  a  large  number 
of  one-week  returns,  taken,  as  they  were  at  different  times,  would 
give  a  fairly  true  sample,  even  though  the  distrilnition  was  not 
quite  uniform  throughout  the  twelve  months  That  this  opinion  is 
correct  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  comparison  I  have  made  of  the 
English  and  German  details  of  food  expenditure  in  regard  to  the 
only  income  group  which  has  nearly  the  same  average  in  each 
inquir}'.  After  correcting  the  German  data  to  exclude  tobacco, 
we  have  the  following  figures  and  percentages  : — 

Average  iceekhj  expenditure  h//  British  and  German  investigations 
compared. 


Number. 


Total  — 

Weekly  expendifiire    I     27 

Food  and  drink    j     14 

Total  on  food  and  drink 14     7 

Bread 

Meat 

Sausage 

Fish   

Eggs  

Milk  

Cheese   

Butter   

Margarine  and  other  fata   

Potatoes 

Green  vegetables  and  fruit 

Flour,  rice,  barley,  oatmeal,  &e. 

ColTee,  cocoa,  tea,  &c 

Sugar,  syrups,  &c 

Salt  and  eondimenls    

"Other"    

Beer,  &c 

Meals  "  out"     


BoMi'd  of  Trade. 
Zyf.  and  under  30i. 


1.329 


*. 

d. 

Per  cent. 

27 

1 

100 

17 

01 

(i4-8 

'  A-i  tlii-cc  I'^nglish  in.'Oiue  i^roujis  coiTi'spond  to  two  German,  I  have 
averaged  the  two  higher  linglish  groups,  giving  weight  to  the  uurabcr  of 
families  thev  contain. 
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Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  the  English  expenditures 
probably  belong  to  a  slightly  higher  income  group  than  the  German 
figures,  but  the  percentages  may  be  compared.  They  show  a  close 
agreement  in  regard  to  a  number  of  items :  sausage,  cheese,  butter, 
green  vegetables,  flour,  &c.,  sugar,  &c.,  and  salt  and  condiments  ; 
and  the  divergence  in  regard  to  other  items  may  easily  be  explained 
as  partly  fictitious  and  due  to  undoul)ted  differences  of  classification, 
and  partly  real,  being  caused  by  changes  of  prices  which  occurred 
during  the  interval  1905-07,  e.g.,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bread. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  remarkable  volume  is  but  a  first 
instalment  of  the  reductions  to  l)e  made  of  the  great  mass  of 
valuable  data  collected.  A  monthly  treatment  of  the  figures  is 
attempted  only  in  the  case  of  the  total  income  and  expenditure  of 
forty-two  of  the  working-class  families,  the  monthly  totals  being 
stated  separately  to  show  the  fluctuations.  It  would  be  interesting, 
for  instance,  to  know  what  were  the  monthly  variations  of  the 
consumption  of  certain  commodities,  such  as  eggs  and  bread,  whose 
price  changed  considerably  during  the  year ;  for  we  should  then  be 
able  to  draw  the  demand  curves  for  the  working  and  official  classes. 
One  also  wonders  whether  nothing  is  to  be  done  with  all  the  books 
kept  for  less  than  twelve  months.  Good  use  could,  no  doubt,  be 
made  of  the  3,575  books  kept  for  at  least  one  month,  in  the  study 
of  places  not  properly  represented  Ijy  twelve-month  books,  and  also 
in  obtaining  confirmation  of  class  and  occupation  averages.  It 
is  to  be  rememl)ered,  however,  that  it  is  rather  for  its  method  of 
collection  of  data  than  for  perfection  of  the  reductions  that  this 
German  inquiry  is  noteworthy.  Indeed,  its  publication  may  well 
prove  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  study  of  consumption  if  it 
stimulates  other  countries  to  follow  the  example.  H.S.J. 

2. — Die  Volkszdhlwngen  Maria  Theresias  tind  Josef  II,  1753-1790. 
Von  Dr.  Alfred  Giirtler.  xv  +  152  pp.  +  tabular  appendix.  8vo. 
Innsbruck :  Yerlag  der  Wagner'schen  Universitiits-Buchhandlung, 
1909. 

This  ])ook  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  Austrian 
census  statistics,  covering  the  period  1753-90,  or  part  of  the  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa  and  the  reign  of  Josef  II.  The  period  falls 
naturally  into  two  parts,  the  first  ending  about  1770,  characterised 
by  the  legislation  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  second  from  1770 
onwards,  dominated  by  the  legislation  of  Josef,  who,  although  not 
sovereign  of  Austria  till  1780,  became  regent  in  1766.  The  census 
legislation  of  the  first  epoch  is  declared  to  be  iinsurpassed  in  Austria 
down  to  1857.  The  population  enumerations  of  Josef  and  his 
successors  \vere,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  census,  too 
much  governed  by  military  considerations,  since  they  were  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  system  of  conscription.  The  author  gives 
numerous  and  copious  extracts  from  the  legislation  and  decrees  of 
the  time  under  review,  and  also  many  examples  of  the  results  of  the 
enumerations,  some  of  which  are  exhibited  in  a  series  of  interesting 
tables  forming  an  appendix  to  the  book.  As  an  example  of  the 
Theresian   enumerations  may  be  mentioned  that  of    1754,  which 
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classified  the  population  into  the  age-groups  1  — 15,  15 — 20,  20 — 40, 
40 — 50,  and  above  50,  distinguished  the  sexes  in  all  age-groups, 
and,  except  in  the  first  group,  differentiated  the  married  and 
unmarried,  leaving  it  uncertain  to-day,  however,  in  which  class  the 
widowed  were  included.  The  enumerations  of  Josef  II  were  more 
concerned  with  ascertaining  the  age  and  social  conditions  of  the  male 
population,  the  females  being  generally  included  indiscriminately 
in  one  total.  From  the  special  standpoint  of  military  service  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  latter  enumerations  appear  to  have 
been  fairly  satisfactory.  Of  consideralile  interest  is  the  combined 
population,  agricultural  and  indastrial  census  legislation  of  1788, 
descriljed  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  book. 

These  old  enumerations  are  not  of  course  comparable  with  the 
moderii  census.  They  often  covered  only  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
did  not  ascertain  the  population  existing  at  any  given  time,  although 
for  the  pui'pose  for  which  they  were  undertaken  these  considerations 
were  more  or  less  unimportant.  Dr.  Giirtler's  book  may  be 
recommended  to  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  historical  growth  of 
census-taking.  A.D.W. 

3. — Essais  iJe  sfatisfiqiw  morale.  II.  Le  divorce  et  la  separation  de 
ayrps.  Par  Camille  Jaccpiart.  166  pp.,  8vo.  Bruxelles  :  A.  Dewit, 
1909. 

The  statistical  study  of  divorces  over  long  periods  of  time,  or  in 
dift'erent  countries,  is  extremely  difficult.  Divorce  is  a  legal  fact, 
and  the  luunber  of  divorces  will  depend  very  lai-gely  on  the 
statutory  provisions  under  which  a  married  person  may  claim  and 
o)>tain  a  divorce,  and  also  on  the  strictness  with  which  the  law  is 
interpreted  by  the  courts.  Hence,  even  if  the  laws  with  respect  to 
divorce  in  any  country  remain  unchanged  over  a  long  series  of 
years,  the  administration  of  those  laws  may  undergo  modification  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  applications  for  and  grants 
of  divorce.  These  ditticulties  are  fully  recognised  hy  M.  Jacqiiart 
in  the  present  essay.  No  attempt  is  made  to  compare  directly  the 
divorce  statistics  of  one  country  with  those  of  any  other.  All  that 
is  aimed  at,  or  indeed  possilde,  is  to  investigate  the  movement  in 
the  numbers  of  divorces,  and  fi'om  the  relative  movement  to  draw 
inferences  resj)ecting  the  iiiHuences  att'ecting  those  numbers. 

The  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  divorces 
in  Belgium  are  discussed  in  detail,  while  in  the  second  part 
statistics  of  divorces  in  other  countries  are  considered.  In  both 
parts  conclusions  are  deduced  lespecting  the  causes  of  the 
observed  increase  in  the  numbers  of  divorces  in  recent  years,  and  of 
the  noted  preponderance  of  divorces  in  some  regions  over  those  in 
others.  Apart  fi'om  legislation,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  plays 
the  chief  part  in  the  determination  of  the  frequency  of  divorces, 
the  author  attril)utes  the  recent  growth  in  their  luunbcr  largely  to 
the  develo})ment  of  individualist  ideas,  especially  among  women. 
It  is  in  the  best  educated  countries  that  divorces  tend  to  be  most 
frequent.  "  The  extension  of  education  democratises  divorce."  If 
education   encourages,  religion    tends   to  discourage   divorces,  the 
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Eomau  Ciitholic  religion  in  particular  exercising  a  restraining 
influence.  It  is  remarked,  too,  that  divorces  arc  relatively  more 
numerous  in  urban  areas  than  in  Vural,  and  for  this  phenomenon 
many  reasons  are  adduced.  It  is  perhaps  worth  pointing  out  that 
statistics  of  divorces  in  towns  may  be  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of 
inflation,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  law  courts  are  generally 
situated  therein.  The  author  Ijrings  into  prominence  an  apparently 
considerable  degree  of  correlation  between  the  frequency  of  divorces 
and  the  rate  of  legitimate  births,  and  also  the  rate  of  suicide.  He 
does  not,  however,  give  mathematical  expression  to  this  correlation. 
The  large  mass  of  facts  in  the  book  is  well  handled,  and  the 
conclusions  based  on  them,  as  indicated  above,  appear  in  the 
main  to  be  sound.  A.D.W. 

4. — Saluti  senecfutis.  Die  Bedeuiung  der  ■menschlichen  Lehensdauer 
im  modernen  Stante.  Eine  sozial  -  statidische  Untersuchung.  Von 
Alfred  von  Lindheim.  II  Auflage.  xii  +  501  pp.,  la.  8vo.  Leipzig 
and  Vienna  :  Franz  Deuticke,  1909. 

This  "  social-statistical "  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  the  human  individual  to  the  modern  state  is  full  of 
interest.  The  object  of  the  study  is  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  to  the 
highest  interest  of  the  State  to  endeavour  to  lengthen  human  life, 
and  to  maintain  the  active  powers  of  its  individual  citizens  to  the 
latest  possible  age.  Besides  the  author's  own  matter,  there  are 
comprised  in  the  book  several  short  monographs  or  essays  by 
authorities  on  particular  aspects  of  the  general  subject. 

The  book,  though  lengthy,  contains,  apart  from  the  introduction, 
only  seven  chapters,  which  form  convenient  divisions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thesis.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  duration  of  life  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  man's  relation  to 
them.  It  contains  a  short  essay  by  Dr.  Karl  Eckstein,  which  its 
author  concludes  by  urging  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  development 
of  future  generations  we  should  take  care  to  avoid  a  reckless  waste 
and  destruction  of  the  free  gifts  of  nature,  and  should  seek  to 
maintain  useful  forms  of  life.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the 
mortality  and  length  of  human  life  in  past  times.  Dr.  Max  Nordau 
writes  on  "  The  value  of  human  life,"  tracing  the  change  from  the 
little  importance  attached  to  human  life  by  the  ancient,  and  even  by 
the  mediaeval  peoples,  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  to-day. 
Dr.  Max  Kemmerich  contributes  the  results  of  an  investigation 
into  "  the  length  of  life  and  causes  of  death  in  the  German 
imperial  and  royal  families  "  from  the  Carolines  onwards,  while 
Dr.  F.  Prinzing  similarly  discusses  the  mortality  in  the  burgher 
population  of  Germany.  The  material  available  for  the  subject 
investigated  in  this  chapter  is  of  course  scanty  and  select,  but  it 
seems  to  bear  the  general  conclusion  based  upon  it  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  has  undoubtedly  lengthened  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  especially  of  hygienic  science.  The  third  chapter  is 
confined  to  the  study  of  longevity,  and  gives  numerous  examples, 
well  authenticated  and  otherwise,  of  long  life  both  in  ancient  and 
recent  times.     There  is  an  interesting  statistical  examination  of  the 
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physical  conditions  of  over  700  men  and  women  of  80  years  of  age 
and  upwards  in  Viennese  institutions.  From  this  inquir}^  the 
author  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  factors  conducive  to  long  life 
are  legitimacy  of  birth,  healthy  and  long-lived  parents  and  grand- 
parents, nourishment  at  the  breast  in  early  infancy,  moderation  and 
regularity  in  living,  and  active  employment  to  the  latest  possible 
age.  He  also  infers  that  length  of  life  is  more  or  less  independent 
of  poverty  or  wealth  as  such,  of  town  or  country  upbringing,  and  of 
trouble  and  sickness  if  the  temperament  1)e  happy  and  serene.  A 
moderate  amount  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  appears  to  be  harmless. 
One  may  suggest  that  conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of  octo- 
genarian survivors  alone  need  to  l)e  checked  hy  the  ol)servation  of  a 
large  numlier  of  persons  throughout  life  before  those  conclusions  can 
be  accepted  as  well  established. 

Having  investigated  in  Chapter  HI  the  conditions  of  long  life, 
the  author  devotes  Chapter  IV  to  a  consideration  of  its  value.  In 
this  chapter  Dr.  Biedert  discusses  the  subject  somewhat  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  and  Dr.  Leon  Zeitlin  seeks  to  evaluate,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  loss  arising  from  excessive  mortality,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  gain  accruing  from  the  lengthening  of  life.  To  the 
numerous  problems  raised  in  this  chapter  it  is  sought  to  give  quanti- 
tative solutions.  These  are  ingenious  and  interesting.  But,  since 
many  of  the  factors  that  go  to  make  a  human  life  valualile,  even 
from  the  economic  aspect,  are  not  capal)le  of  reduction  to  numerical 
terms,  too  much  importance  should  not  l)e  attached  to  the  results  of 
such  calculations. 

Chajjtei-  V  deals  with  the  mortality  of  pensioners  and  other 
persons  living  in  retirement,  and  contains  essays  by  Dr.  H.  Wester- 
gaard  and  Dr.  J.  liahts.  The  general  conclusions  of  the  chapter 
tend  to  show,  what  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unexpected  a  priori, 
that  the  cessation  of  Avork  may  mean  the  shortening  of  life,  and 
that  early  retirement  from  work  is  not  always  good.  The  sixth 
chapter  gives  a  retrospect,  and  the  final  chapter  a  summary  of  the 
steps  that  might  be  taken  by  the  State  and  society  to  extend  the 
length  of  human  life. 

The  book  is  highly  suggestive.  It  emphasises  the  desirability 
of  lengthening  the  working  period — the  economically  productive 
period — of  life,  and  ui-ges  that  the  State  should,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  do  as  nuich  as  possible  to  maintain  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  its  citizens,  rather  than  wait  for  their  premature  break- 
down and  retiiement  l)efore  attempting  to  aid  them.  How  far  the 
State  should  proceed  in  this  direction  is  a  question  on  which  much 
diversity  of  opinion  must  prevail.  A.D.W. 

5. — I'n'ris  (lit  cunrs  de  datidiquc  gi'nf'rak  et  appliqnec.  Par 
Armand  Julin.  2^  Edition.  Avec  une  preface  par  M.  A.  de  Foville. 
xii  +  242  pp.,  8vo.  Biuxelles :  Misch  and  Thron ;  and  Paris: 
Marcel  Kiviere,  1910. 

The  couise  of  statistics  here  presented  is  elementary  and  non- 
mathematical.  M.  A.  de  Foville  has  contributed  a  short  introduction, 
ill  which  ho  descril)es  statistics  as  being  "to  economic  and  social 
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meteorology  what  the  barometer  is  to  physical  meteorology,"  and 
in  which  he  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  statistics  to  statesmen, 
merchants  and  other  persons.  The  author,  M.  Julin,  without 
engaging  in  a  discussion  as  to  whether  statistics  is  a  science  or  only 
a  method,  proceeds  at  once  in  his  opening  chapter  to  the  definition 
that  "  Statistics  is  the  science  which  by  calculation  arrives  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  human  societies,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  the  study  of  the  mass  by  means  of  an  enumeration  of 
the  units  which  compose  it."  Outside  the  study  of  human  society 
statistics  is  regarded  as  a  method.  Not  quite  half  the  book  is  then 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  certain  aspects  of  the  theory  of 
statistics  or  to  "general  statistics,"  and  the  remainder  to  the  art 
of  statistics  or  "applied  statistics."  The  chapters  dealing  with 
"  general  statistics "  are  concerned  with  the  definition  and  limits 
of  the  science,  and  with  the  general  principles  governing  the 
collection,  examination,  compilation,  explanation  and  interpretation 
of  numerical  data  or  observations.  The  treatment  is  descriptive, 
and  there  is  occasionally  a  tendenc}'^  to  make  nominal  rathei'  than 
real  distinctions.  The  mathematical  side  of  statistics  is  left  severely 
alone.  The  methods  of  fitting  oliservations  to  curves  of  error,  and 
of  interpolation,  and  the  theories  of  sampling  and  correlation  are 
not  discussed. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  practical  statistics, 
though  in  many  respects  very  cursory,  contains  a  useful  description 
and  critique  of  some  important  bodies  of  statistics.  Industrial 
censuses,  statistics  of  agriculture,  foreign  commerce,  transport  and 
prices  are  examined  as  to  their  origin,  scope  and  meaning,  in  some 
cases  briefly,  in  others  more  in  detail,  and  the  main  difficulties  in 
their  interpretation  and  use  are  indicated. 

Speaking  generall}^  the  book  may  be  commended  to  persons 
who  desire  to  equip  themselves  with  a  few  guiding  principles  in  the 
handling  of  numerical  data,  and  who  require  to  know  the  main 
features  of  certain  important  published  statistics.  But  it  does  not 
meet  the  need  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the  mathematical  theory 
and  methods  of  the  subject.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  to  each 
chapter  is  appended  a  short  list  of  the  principal  authorities  on  the 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  several  chapters.  A.D.W. 

6. — La  Concenfmfion  IndustrieUe  et  Commerciale  en  Aiu/leterre. 
Par  Leon  Senechal.  xxviii  +  240  pp.,  8vo.  Paris  :  Societe  des 
Publications  Scientifiques  et  Industrielles,  1909. 

The  tendency  to  combination  in  industrial  and  trading  enterprise 
has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  economists  in  many  countries. 
In  the  latest  text-books  it  is  now  customary  to  devote  a  section  or  a 
chapter  to  this  new  development  of  business  methods ;  and  theory 
has  shown  its  sensibility  to  the  shaping  influence  of  the  environment 
of  fact,  amid  which  it  has  been  conceived  and  is  systematised,  by 
endeavours  more  and  more  resolutely  undertaken,  and  less  and  less 
imperfectly  achieved,  to  formulate  the  principles  which  are  likely  to 
inspire  and  direct  the  action  of  monopolists  turning  to  the  best 
account  the  bargaining  strength  which  they  derive  from  combination, 
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This  broad  treatment  of  the  subject  as  contained  in  general  manuals 
has  been  supplemented  by  special  monographs  dealing  with  the 
detailed  arrangements,  and  the  particular  causes,  manifestations  and 
results  of  such  fresh  varieties  of  economic  organisation;  and  the 
treatise  now  before  us  is  designed  to  place,  for  the  first  time,  before 
French  readers  an  authoritative  and  critical  account  of  the  move- 
ment as  it  has  been  developed  in  England.  English  students  may 
accordingly  enjoy  the  advantage  of  noting  in  Dr.  Senechal's  pages 
the  way  in  which  the  past  history,  the  existing  state,  and  the  future 
prospects,  of  the  less  developed  form  of  combination  in  this  country, 
distinguished  l\v  him  as  "association,"  and  the  more  complete 
"amalgamation,"  present  themselves  to  an  industrious,  luibiassed 
and  acute  observer.  They  will  perhaps  be  gratified  to  learn  that  in 
his  opinion  the  English  type  has  on  the  whole  succeeded  hitherto  in 
securing  the  good  and  in  avoiding  the  evil  attaching  to  this  marked 
drift  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  age  in  which  we  live.  From 
the  most  conspicuous  failings  at  any  rate  of  the  American  trusts  the 
English  combinations  are  generallj'  exempt. 

The  scientific  stud}-,  which   has  now  been  made   by  different 
economists  in  different  countries,  of   these  new  developments   has 
led  to  two  conclusions  Avhich  can  be  definitely  affirmed.     The  one 
is  that  combinations  have  probably  "  come  to  stay,"  for  they  are  the 
result  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  conditions  that 
have  arisen.     They  are  in  this  sense  natural  rather  than  abnormal. 
The  second  conclusion  is  connected  with  the  first ;   for  it  is  clear 
that  the  formation  and  the  conduct  of  such  trusts,   or  of  looser 
kinds  of  combination,  may  conduce  in  some  respects  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  public  weal,  although  the  risk  of  an  injurious  conflict  of 
interests  between  those  who  wield,  and  those  who  are  dependent  on, 
the  exercise  of  a  monopol}"  can  never  be  entirely  absent,  and  is 
often  obviously  imminent  and  serious.     Both  these  truths  are  aptly 
illustrated   in    the   monograph   before  us ;    ])ut,   as  we  have  said, 
■  Dr.   Senechal   is  evidently  disposed  to  think  that  in  England  the 
legal  attitude,  the  economic  environment  and  public  opinion  are 
such  that  we  can  leap  the  benefit  and  escape  the  disadvantage  of 
industrial   and   commercial    concentration.      The    same    impelling 
motive  to  avoid  a  "  cut-throat "  competition  has  been  present  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  similar  economies  have  been  achieved  in  buying 
and  selling    and  in  arranging  the  successive  stages,  or  the  simul- 
taneous po  tions,  of  the  process  of  production  in  such  an  effective 
manner  as  to  ensure  that  the  best  capacity  shall  be  put  to  the 
fullest  and  least  costly  use.     But  the  malpractices  of  "  watering " 
capital,  of  obtaining  unfair  ])references  in  lailway  rates  over  weaker 
rivals,  and  of  venturing  with  impunity  on  fraud  or  extortion  behind 
the  shelter  of  a  tariff,  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  American 
combinations,  have  happily  attained   no  notoriety  or  magnitude  in 
England. 

Yet,  as  oiu-  author  shows,  the  tendency  to  combination  is 
cxcm])lified  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  varieties  in  the  difterent 
l)ranches  of  English  industry  and  trade.  In  some,  such  as  the  iron 
industry,  one  direction  may  be  generally  followed,  while  in  others, 
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like  the  textile  nuinufactuves,  the  movement  may  take  a  different 
trend ;  and,  again,  in  other  businesses  such  as  wholesale  or  retail 
trade,  a  third  form  of  combination  may  be  found.  Sometimes  the 
development  may  be  styled  "  vertical,"  and  an  attempt  may  then  l)e 
made  with  success  to  bring  under  one  control  the  whole  of  the 
successive  stages  of  a  manufacture  from  the  extraction  of  the  raw 
material  from  the  earth  to  the  offer  for  sale  of  the  finished  article. 
At  other  times  and  in  other  places  a  "horizontal  "  combination  may 
comprise  all  or  most  of  the  undertakings  engaged  on  one  step  onl}' 
in  the  process.  In  one  industry  "  amalgamation,"  reseml)ling  in  its 
structure,  though  not  in  its  history  or  behaviour,  the  American 
trust,  may  be  found,  while  in  another  the  looser  form  of  combination 
similar  to  the  C4erman  "  cartel "  may  be  discovered.  The  objects  of 
the  combination  may  vary  from  agreements  respecting  the  output 
of  the  price  to  more  or  less  thorough  unity  of  control.  All  these 
differences  are  noted  and  appraised  by  Dr.  Senechal  in  his  informing 
and  judicial  essay  ;  and  he  is,  we  think,  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
pains  he  has  successfully  applied  to  an  opportune  and  valuable 
discussion  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  significant,  as  it  is  certainly 
not  the  least  widespread,  phenomenon  of  the  present  day  in 
business  enterprise.  He  has  linked  fact  with  theory,  and 
criticism  with  ol)servations  in  a  happy  "combination  "  of  his  own. 

L.L.P. 

7. — Les  hU  d'as.saraiice  ourriere  a  rctraaycr.  Supple mcnt  general. 
Par  Maurice  Bellom,  ingenieur  en  chef  an  corps  des  mines.  589  pp., 
la.  8vo.     Paris:  A.  Rousseau.     Price  15  fr.     1909. 

This  is  the  tenth  and  last  volume  of  a  monumental  work,  of 
which  the  first  volume,  on  assurance  against  sickness,  appeared  in 
1892,  and  was  followed  hy  six  volumes  on  assurance  against  acci- 
dents, from  1895  to  1904,  and  l)y  two  volumes  on  assurance  against 
invalidity,  in  1905  and  190G.  The  work  has  on  two  occasions  (1901 
and  1907)  been  coiironm'  l»y  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences.  The  supplemcntar}^  volume  is  not  intended  to  l)ring  the 
subject  down  to  the  present  time,  l)y  discussing  those  new  dc^'elop- 
ments  of  it  that,  if  the}'  were  to  be  adequately  considered,  would 
almost  call  for  a  republication  of  the  work,  but  simply  to  furnish 
the  authentic  text  of  documents  which  had  been  announced  as 
forthcoming  in  the  preceding  volumes,  or  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated since  the  pul)lication  of  those  volumes  and  are  closely 
connected  with  the  subjects  dealt  with  therein.  The  ten  volumes, 
therefore,  are  intended  to  eml)ody  a  complete  view  of  the  legislation 
on  those  subjects  based  on  tlie  principles  that  had  been  adopted 
by  the  various  countries  at  the  time  the  three  parts  of  the  series 
respectively  were  issued. 

The  supplementary  vohuue  contains  nothing  rehiting  to  legisla- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  though  the  recent  Acts  relating  to  workmen's 
compensation,  friendly  societies,  and  industrial  assurances  would 
appear  to  be  relevant  to  the  subjects  of  the  work.  It  contains,  with 
regard  to  sickness  assurance,  two  laws  made  in  Germany,  one  in 
Denmark,  one  in  Hungary,  w  law,  a  decree,  and  two  sets  of* model 
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rules  from  Luxemburg,  and  a  law  made  in  Sweden.  With  regard 
to  accident  assurance,  it  contains  the  Belgian  law  of  December  24-, 
1903,  Avith  eleven  royal  decrees  and  a  Government  circiilar  for  its 
enforcement;  the  Hungarian  law  of  April  9,  1907,  and  the  Kussian 
law  of  June,  1903,  with  numerous  instructions  and  other  illustrative 
documents.  With  regard  to  invalidity  assurance,  it  contains  a 
Belgian  law  of  December  31,  1908,  with  two  decrees  and  a  scale  of 
contributions;  a  Spanish  law  of  February  27,  1908,  with  two  sets 
of  rules  made  in  conformity  with  it;  an  Italian  law  of  May  30, 
1907,  with  rules  and  tables  ;  and  a  law  of  March  2,  1907,  made  by 
the  Canton  de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  Avith  a  decree,  rules,  tables, 
directions  as  to  the  calculations  to  be  made  thereunder,  and  two  sets 
of  model  rules. 

We  cannot  but  feel  some  disappointment  that  M.  Bellom  has 
not  included  in  his  elaborate  and  almost  encyclopaedic  work  on  a 
ditlicult  and  complicated  subject  a  full  account  of  the  recent  legisla- 
tion upon  it  in  this  country.  The  circumstance  that  that  legislation 
is  based  upon  principles  and  proceeds  upon  lines  that  are  not  those 
adopted  in  other  countries  would,  so  one  would  have  imagined,  have 
been  rather  an  inducement  to  the  learned  author  to  discuss  it  than 
an  argument  for  wholly  passing  it  over.  A  comparison  of  the 
British  enactments  as  to  workmen's  compensation  and  old  age 
pensions,  as  Avell  as  of  the  British  ideal  of  a  friendly  society,  with 
those  which  prevail  in  other  countries,  would,  we  cannot  but  think, 
have  greatly  added  to  the  instruction  and  information  to  be  derived 
from  M.  Bellom's  lal)ours. 

However  that  may  be,  and  without  further  insisting  on  what 
he  might  have  done,  we  may  be  sufficiently  appreciative  of  what  he 
has  done,  and  may  render  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  great 
industry  with  which  he  has  accumulated  and  jjresented  to  the  public 
a  vast  mass  of  valuable  documents.  E.B. 

8. — The  familji  and  the  nation  :  a  stadif  in  natural  inheritance  and 
social  resjwnsibiliti/.  By  W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Catherine  Durning  Whetham.  233  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  Longmans 
and  Co.     Price  -js.  6d.  net.     1909. 

The  authors  of  this  work,  having  found  that  the  "  train  of  ideas 
outlined  therein  has  given  luuty  to  a  host  of  previously  iniconnected 
observations,"  have  published  it  in  the  hope  of  conferring  a  similar 
advantage  on  others. 

The  first  few  chapteis  are  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  statistical 
)ii(.'lhods  of  studying  variation  and  inheritance,  associated  Avith  the 
names  of  Gallon,  IVarson  and  their  pupils,  and  of  the  Avork  of 
Mendel  and  his  followers.  The  authors'  knowledge  of  modern 
statistical  work  is  hardly  adequate.  Consideral^le  prominence,  for 
example,  is  given  to  the  Avork  of  Johannsen  on  "  Pure  Lines,"  but 
no  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact,  pointed  out  six  years  ago  by 
Professor  Pearson  and  the  lato  Professor  Weldon,'-  that  Johannsen's 
statistical  treatment  of   liis  material  is  open  to  serious  objection. 

-'  £iomc/rH<i,  vol.  ii,  p.  400. 
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On  p.  29  the  authors  write :  "  Where  we  are  dealing  with  the  small, 
continuous  variations  shown  by  the  different  individuals  of  a  homo- 
geneous species,  the  normal  curve  will  express  their  distribution." 
AH  statisticians  are  aware  that  numerous  examples  of  continuous 
■N'ariation  in  homogeneous  material  cannot  be  described  by  a  normal 
curve  of  error.  Many  of  the  illustrations  given  of  JNIendelian 
inheritance  are  also  dealt  with  uncritically. 

The  authors  proceed  to  deal  with  examples  of  inheritance  in  man. 
Much  of  the  information  contained  in  these  chapters  is  drawn  from 
the  works  of  Sir  Francis  Galton,  and  from  other  well-known  sources. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  rise  and  decline 
of  families,  contain  much  interesting  information,  mainly  derived 
from  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  froniGalton's  writings. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  birth-rate. 
The  decline  in  fertility  of  "fit"  stocks  and  the  undiminished  or 
enhanced  fertility  of  "  unfit "  members  of  society  is  discussed  at 
length,  although  little  new  light  is  shed  on  the  problem.  This 
section  may  l)e  helpful  to  members  of  the  general  public,  but  will 
hardly  be  of  much  service  to  more  advanced  readers. 

While  the  objects  of  this  book  are  excellent,  it  will  perhaps  add 
little  to  Mr.  AVhetham's  high  scientific  reputation.  The  authors' 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  methods  and  data  of  modern 
statistical  science  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  permit  of  their 
making  a  really  serious  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
complex  problems  involved.  Further,  there  are  some  obvious 
defects  both  of  manner  and  of  matter.  We  quote  a  specimen  of  each 
kind.  The  aitthors  write  (p.  132):  "It  is  perhaps  argitable  that  a 
demand  for  certain  forms  of  socialism,  for  the  organisation  of  all 
industry  by  the  State,  and  the  assumption  of  public  responsil)ility 
for  the  support  of  all  workers,  is  a  sign  of  a  decadent  population. 
If  the  competent  have  become  too  few  and  the  incompetent  too 
many,  the  incompetent  cease  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  living,  and  the 
resulting  misery  and  distress  make  it  necessary  to  provide  for  them." 
The  economic  theory  of  collectivism  may  or  may  not  be  sotind,  bttt  it 
is  surely  luiworthy  of  a  scientific  writer  to  dismiss  the  stibject  in  this 
facile,  not  to  say  tpiestion-begging,  way.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
diffictilty  met  with  in  certain  of  our  colonies,  of  obtaining  a  supply 
of  persons  willing  to  act  as  domestic  servants,  our  authors  write 
(p.  203) :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  in  older  countries, 
with  both  those  who  employ  domestic  servants  and  those  who  under- 
take the  office,  that  service  in  a  well-regulated  household  is  the  best 
possi].)le  preparation  for  the  duties  of  married  life  in  after  years." 
Lower  down  on  the  same  page  the  authors  say  :  "  But,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  community,  a  woman  of  ability  is  far  better 
employed  in  giving  birth  to  and  educating  able  children  than  in 
cooking  dinners  and  washing  clothes— ■wo;7.:  ivhicli,  in  the  main,  is 
si(itat)Ie  to  a  (liffcrcnt  ti/jje  of  mind  and  hodij."  (The  italics  are  ours.) 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  work  suitable  to  one  type  of  body  and 
mind  can  be  the  liest  possible  preparation  for  duties  appropriate  to 
another  type.  M.G, 
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9. — Lc  hie  et  Jes  cen'ales.  Par  Daniel  Zolla,  Professeur  a  I'Ecole 
de  Grignon,  1909,  t^'C.  298  pp.,  sm.  Svo.  Paris,  8  place  cle  TOdeon : 
0.  Doin  et  fils,  Editeurs. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  a  series  of  publications  now  being 
issued  as  sections  of  the  Enci/clopnJic  Scicniijique ;  a  project  of  great 
magnitude  and  intended  to  embrace  in  the  aggregate  no  less  than 
i,ooo  volumes  grouped  under  40  distinct  divisions  or  "  bibliotheques." 
The  present  treatise  is  liut  one  of  the  group  of  41  volumes  dealing 
with  economic  questions,  which  as  a  whole  is  entrusted  to  the  very 
competent  direction  of  M.  Daniel  Bel  let  of  the  "  Societe  d'Economie 
Politique "  of  Paris,  aided  l)}-  a  talented  array  of  distinguished 
writers,  many  of  whose  names  stand  in  the  ranks  of  honorary 
members  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society.  Were  the  reviewer  of 
the  present  volume  intended  to  offer  any  criticism  of  the  subjects 
of  these  volumes,  it  would  be  right  to  suggest  that  distinctively 
agricultural  topics  do  not  appear  to  be  accorded  a  space  at  all 
commensurate  with  their  importance  in  economic  discussions.  No 
one  can,  however,  find  fault  with  the  abilit}'  of  Professor  Zolla  to 
ti'eat  as  he  does  here  of  wheat  and  the  cereals. 

The  treatise,  it  must  be  rememl)ered,  is  expressly  written  by 
a  Frenchman  for  Frenchmen,  and  although  the  subject  handled 
necessarily  admits  of  more  or  less  frecpient  excursions  into  the 
region  of  international  grain-growing  and  the  wheat  trade  generally, 
these  are  less  exhausti^■ely  treated  than  might  l)e  looked  for  in  the 
title,  and  mainly  in  their  bearings  on  the  French  economic  position. 
Some  of  the  comparative  tables  omit  important  States,  and  fail 
in  point  of  date  to  give  the  most  recent  figures.  Nevertheless, 
as  thus  limited,  the  statistics  handled  and  the  economic  con- 
clusions reached,  are  of  great  and  abiding  interest,  and  in  certain 
aspects  peculiarly  opportune  for  the  study  of  English  economists. 
Nowhere  among  the  oldei'  nations  can  we  find  more  apt  experiments 
in  the  task  of  loead  suj)ply  fora  local  population  within  the  compass 
of  its  own  territoi-y  than  in  France,  where,  alike  1»y  physical  con- 
ditions and  l)y  long  tradition,  the  production  of  cereals,  and 
especially  of  wheat,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  native 
agriculture. 

In  cereals  M.  Zdlla  imludes  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
maize,  rice,  millet  and  buckwheat,  all  but  the  last  belonging  to  one 
botanic  famil}'.  In  France  wheat  alone  occupies  47-9  per  cent, 
of  the  cereal  surface,  and  naturally  dominates  the  interest  of 
the  volume.  Of  the  whole  cultivated  area  (woods  omitted),  the 
cereal-growing  surface  of  France,  which  reaches  39  per  cent,  as 
against  only  16  per  cent,  in  this  country,  is  not  far  different  from 
that  of  its  neighbour.s — 37  per  cent,  in  lielgium,  40  per  cent,  in 
(4ci'inany — and  it  does  not  reach  the  60  per  cent,  of  Russia.  Cereals 
serve,  it  is  here  argued,  a  double  pui'i)ose — of  food  for  men  and  food 
for  animals.  In  France  57  \>cy  cent,  of  the  cereal  surface — all 
the  wheat  and  the  small  amount  of  mixed  grains  still  grown,  with 
half  the  lye,  ])uckwheat  and  maize — is  required  for  men ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  grain  being  required  for  domestic  animals  or  industrial 
uses.     After  comparison  with  foreign  conditions,  M.  Zolla  lays  stress 
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on  the  changes  in  area  and  production,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
remembering  the  large  share,  often  disregarded,  of  grain  and  straw 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farms  entails.  In 
a  series  of  interesting  tables  the  average  harvests  of  late  3'ears  are 
compared  with  the  past,  and  the  resultant  produce  of  French  grain- 
fields  is  shown  to  have  been  raised  from  under  200,000,000  of 
hectolitres  in  1834-43  to  263,000,000  hectolitres  in  1896-1905. 
Wheat  alone  developed  still  more  rapidl_y,  averaging  115,000,000 
hectolitres  in  the  later,  against  69,000,000  hectolitres  in  the  earlier 
period;  but  oats  have  increased  still  more,  and  are  now  92,000,000 
hectolitres  against  52,000,000  hectolitres.  In  bulk  the  rye,  barle}'' 
and  mixed  grain  crops  are  all  diminishing.  Per  hectaie,  it  is  claimed 
the  wheat  yield  of  France  has  been  carried  from  10  hectolitres  in 
1816-20  to  17^  hectolitres  in  1901-05;  that  is  to  say,  although  the 
author  does  not  so  tell  us,  from  an  acreage  yield  no  more  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  to-day  in  India,  Argentina  and  Aiistralia  to 
its  present  level.  That  level,  which  is  equivalent  to  some  19  hmliels 
per  acre,  is,  it  is  trxie,  a  long  Avay  under  what  we  can  show  in  our 
32  bushels  here.  But  the  wheat  area  of  France  is  eight  times  our 
own,  and  covers  regions  not  very  suitable  to  the  plant.  Wide 
variations  occur,  as  M.  Zolla  shows,  in  the  yield  in  several  Depart- 
ments ;  some  seem  still  to  yield  less  than  the  early  French  average 
above  quoted,  while  in  the  north  the  yields  far  exceed  the  average, 
and  more  nearly  approximate  to  those  of  England,  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

8ome  portion  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  refuting  the  error  that 
total  value  of  the  whole  crop  of  cereals  in  grain  or  straw  represents 
a  corresponding  receipt  by  French  agriculturists.     Even  to  obtain 
the  gross  valuation — the  estimate  of  some  five  milliards  of  francs 
sometimes  put  upon  this  has  to  be  reduced  by  the  large  demands 
which  so  great  an  acreage  requires  for  seed,  and  by  the  still  larger 
absorption  of  a  great  share  of  the  nominal  product  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  stock  of  the  farm,  the  manufacture  of  meat,  and  the 
supply  of  the  essential  manure.     Here  an  estimate  of  under  three 
milliards  is  suggested  as  likely  to  avoid  the  "double  entry"  which 
invalidates  some  guesses  at  the  cereal-produced  wealth  of  the  rural 
owners,    farmers,    and    laljourers    of    France.      The    now    distant 
agricultural  inquiry  of  1882  placed  the  gross  agricultural  produce 
of    France,    after    deduction    of    the    means    of    production,    at 
loj  milliards  of  francs,  whereof  seven  milliards  was  then  ascribed  to 
products  of  vegetable  origin.     With  lowered  values  at  later  dates, 
and  allowing  some  material  gain  in  quantities  produced,  the  bulk  of 
the  latter,  which  includes  the  produce  of    vineyards,  forests,  and 
industrial  cultures,  is  thus  well  over  what  the  cereals  alone  furnish. 
It  is  to  the  volume  itself  the  reader  must  be  referred  if  he 
is  to  study  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  changing  values  on  the 
relatively  narrow  balance  or  margin  of  profit  which  remains  to  the 
agriculturists  after  deducting  from  their  gross  products  the  whole 
expenditure  incurred.     The  fall  in  prices  since  1876-80  is  here  put 
at  from  24  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  26  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  rye  to  19  per  cent,  for  barley  or  maixe  and  14  per  cent,  for 
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oats.  The  effect  on  farm  rents  is  illustrated  by  quotations  from 
various  "  hospices."  The  relation  of  prices  to  production,  and  of 
the  effect  on  the  supply  of  the  stationary  nature  of  the  French 
population,  are  all  dealt  with.  Imports  and  exports  of  cereals 
are  shown,  and  those  for  ^vheat  alone  traced  in  detail  for  nearly 
a  century ;  but  the  data  stop  short  of  the  most  recent  years. 
One  might  commend  to  the  reader  to  refer  on  this  point  to 
M.  Tisserand's  still  more  recent  address  to  the  Societe  Rationale 
d'Agriculture  de  France  at  their  sitting  of  November  17  last,  where  a 
striking  picture  is  given  of  the  latest  figures  of  wheat  imports,  which 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fallen  in  1908  below  750,000  quintals, 
compared  with  an  annual  average  over  the  whole  decennium,  1877- 
1896,  of  nearly  11,500,000  quintals.  The  increasing  part  which 
Algeria  and  Tunis  now  take  is  a  striking  feature.  M.  Zolla  treats  at 
some  length  of  the  "rn/iine  douanier,"  to  which  no  doubt  the  French 
agriculturist  owes  much  of  his  relative  prosperity,  and  this  discussion 
and  the  tables  and  graphic  illustrations  offered  of  the  course  of  prices 
and  difference  of  level  between  the  English  and  French  wheat  averages 
are  opportune  as  coming  from  a  trustworthy  French  source  at  a 
time  when  these  questions  are  somewhat  hotly  debated  here. 

Guesses  at  the  presumed  cost  of  producing  wheat  are  condemned 
by  M.  Zolla,  who,  after  numerous  examples,  demonstrates — what 
the  practical  English  agricultural  economist  recognises — the  im- 
possibilit}'  of  arranging  in  a  farming  balance  anything  like  the 
accurate  calculations  po&siI)le  in  other  industries,  where  there  is 
no  confusing  rotation  of  crops  where  the  raw  material  is  purchased, 
and  the  expenditure  of  labour  known,  and  its  value  no  matter  of 
mere  estimate.  In  a  notice  of  a  work  which  one  can  recommend 
alike  for  the  statistics  it  offers  and  the  arguments  it  advances,  it  is 
not  possible  to  follow  each  section  in  detail,  but  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  records  of  j)rices  of  wheat  and  fiour  respectively,  the 
variations  of  price  level  and  of  stocks  of  grain,  and  the  overwhelming 
importance  to  France  of  her  own  successive  harvests,  have  deep 
interest  for  the  student,  who  will  also  mark  the  opinion  offered  of  a 
coming  period  of  higher  grain  values  in  light  of  the  increasing  pro- 
duction of  gold.  The  details  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  Paris 
grain  market  are  themselves  an  interesting  study.  We  note, 
however,  M.  Zolla's  refutation  of  the  dogma  that  speculation  ancl 
term  Imrgains  are  in  any  way  accountal)le  for  reduced  prices,  and 
only  wish  he  had  carried  further  than  perhaps  the  official  statistics 
he  quotes  would  permit  the  conditions  of  the  wheat  industry  in 
other  countiies  than  those  heie  noted,  both  in  this  connection 
and  as  regards  the  future  of  the  world's  supply.  P.G.C. 
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10.— Other  New  Publicalions.* 

Bosco  (Augusfo).  Lezioni  di  statistiea  raccolte  e  compilate  da 
P.  Meiigarini  e  A.  Tamburiiii.  Paite  I''  Metodologia  Statistiea. 
Parte  2*-  Svolgimento  Storico  della  Statistiea.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
Rome:  Loescher  and  Co.,  1909.     Price  i6  lire. 

[Tliese  two  volumes  are  a  compilation  of  the  lectures  and  writings  on 
statislics,  wilh  a  bibliograpliv,  of  the  late  Signor  Augusto  Bosco,  who 
was  Professor  of  Statistics  at  the  Rojal  University  of  Ro)nc.  Signor 
Luigi  Bociio  contributes  a  short  biogrjjphy.] 

Bourne  (II.  B.  Fo.r).  Notes  on  Egyptian  affairs — No.  G.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  Egypt.  1.  The  old  materials;  2. 
Iimovations  and  reconstructions  (1882-1890);  3.  Sir  John  Scott's 
work  (1891-1898);  4.  The  past  decade;  5.  Present  deficiencies 
and  requirements.  Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  John  M.  Kobertson, 
M.P.  vi  +  62  pp.,  8vo.  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1909. 
Price  6(/. 

[A  critical  study  of  English  administra'ion  in  Egypt.] 

Croner  {Dr.  Johannes}.  Die  Gesehiehte  der  agrarischen  Bewegung  in 
Deutschland.    269  pp.,  8vo.    Berlin  :  G.  Reimer,  1909.    Price  ^s. 

[A  history  of  the  agi-arian  movement  in  Germany  and  its  intluences  on  the 
German  Customs  tariffs.] 

(ireenwood  (J/.,  jiin.).  The  problem  of  marital  infection  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.     24  pp.,  8vo.     1909. 

A  statistical  view  of  the  Opsonic  Index.    11pp.,  8vo.    1909. 

Greemvood  (M.,  jun.)  and  Thompmn  [T.).     On  meteorological  factors 

in  the  aetiology  of  acute  rheumatism.     10  pp.,  8vo.     1909. 
(Ireenieood  (J/.,  jun.)  and   JJliile  (J.  J).   C).     A  biometric  study  of 
phagocytosis    with   special   I'eference   to   the    "Opsonic    Index." 
25  pp.,  la.  8vo.     1909. 
(rui/ot  {I'l-es).    Les  prejuges  economiques.     192  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Paris: 
F.  Alcan,  1909.     Price  i  fr. 
[A  study  in  the  form  of  dialogue  of  some  economic  prejudices  which  tlie 
autlior  seeks  to  dissipate.     Among  otlier  subjects  there  are  chapters  on 
exchange,  protection,  balance  of  trade,  work  and  wage.-',  and  taxation.] 

Jeze  (Gaston).  Cours  elementaire  de  science  des  finances  et  de 
legislation  financiere  fran^aise.  Nouvelle  edition,  fascicule  I. 
xxviii.     528  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1909.     Price  12  fr. 

Leroi/  {Maxime).  Syndicats  et  services  publics.  Histoire  de 
I'organisation  ouvriere  jusqu'a  la  C.C4.T.  Les  syndicats  ouvriers 
et  la  loi.  La  crise  des  services  publics.  Les  associations  de 
fonctionnaires.  .321  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  Paris :  A.  Colin,  1909. 
Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

[A  stuiiy  of  the  great  industrial  strikes  in  France  organised  by  the  trade 
unions  and  of  the  unrest  among  certain  classes  of  Government  employes, 
as  well  as  of  tlie  social  niovements  which  hare  led  u)3  to  tliese  events.] 

Nicholson  (./.  Sliield).  A  project  of  empire.  A  critical  study  of  the 
economics  of  Imperialism,  with  special  reference  to  the  ideas  of 
Adam  Smith,  xxv  +  284  pp.,  8vo.  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co., 
1909.     Price  7.S.  6d. 

*  See  also  "Additions  to  the  Library,"  fages  90  sqq. 
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PourU  {Ellis   T.).     Practical    notes    on    the    management  of    elec- 
tions    52  pp.,   8vo.     Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price 
IS.  6d.  net. 
[A.  useful  booli  to  tliose  interested  in  the  working  of  elections.     Some  illus- 
trations of  the  way  ballot  papers  ai-e   sometimes    marked  indicate   the 
occasional  difficulty  of  deciding  in  whose  favour  a  vote  has  been  given.] 

Butter  {F.  W.  P.).  The  Insurance  Institute  of  Liverpool.  The 
evolution  of  a  great  profession.  38  pp.,  ])ound  copy,  sm.  8vo. 
[Liverpool]  1909. 

[A  review  of  the  growth  of  the  business  of  fire  and  life  insurance  companies 
during  recent  years.] 

Scholefield   {Ckuj   H.).      Xew    Zealand    in    evolution.      Industrial, 
economic,    and   political.      With    an   introduction   by  the  Hon. 
"W.  Pember  Peeves,  director  of  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
xxiv  +  363  pp.,  8vo.     London:  Unwin,  1909.     Price  los.  6d. 
[An   interesting   general  and    historical   account   of  New   Zealand,   in  its 
political,  social,  industrial  and  commercial  aspects.    Sacli  portions  of  the 
work  which  lend  themselves  to  statistical  treatment  are  adequately  dealt 
with  in  that  respect.] 
Seailles  (J.).     La  repartition  des  fortunes  en  France.     142  pp.,  8vo. 
Paris:  F.  Alcan,  1910.     Price  5  frs. 

[A  statistical  study  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  France,  based  upon  the 
statistics  of  the  French  succession  duties.  The  autlior  suggests  certain 
improvements  in  the  French  returns  whereby  valuable  information 
required  for  the  study  of  his  subject  would  become  available. 

JFilliams  {Si/dnei/  Charles).      The  economics  of    railway  transport. 
X  +  308  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1909.     Price 
3.s\  6(/. 
[The  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  economics  of  transport.     An 
attempt  is  made  to  show  the  relation  of  economic  principles  to  railway 
working  as  an  actual   business.     The  volume,   which  also   contiins  an 
historical  survey  and  an  economic  analysis  of  tlie  subject,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  dealing,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  production  of  railway  trans- 
port, and  on  the  other,  with  its  distribution  and  consumption  ] 

Liverpool  Economic  and  Statistical  Society.  How  the  casual 
labourer  lives.  Peport  of  the  Liverpool  Joint  Kesearch  Com- 
mittee on  the  domestic  conditions  and  expenditiu'e  of  the  families 
of  certain  Liverpool  labourers.  Liverpool :  The  Northern  Pub- 
lishing Co.  8vo.  1909.  Price  is. 
[An  interesting  study  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  working  classes.] 

France.  La  petite  propridte  ruralc  en  France.  Enquetes  monogra- 
phiques  (1908-09).  8vo.  Paris:  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1909. 
Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

[This  comprises  reports  on  small  holdings  and  the  division  of  the  hind  in 
France  for  each  of  (he  l)i'|)artments.  Those  most  competent  to  report 
on  the  subject  under  its  different  aspects  in  each  of  the  Departments  were 
consulted.  The  result  of  the  inquiries,  so  far  as  they  can  be  tabulated, 
are  snnunarised  in  several  tables  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

K('sultats  statisticpies  du  recensement  general  de  la  popula- 
tion, 1  Mars  190G.  Tome  i.  Premiere  Partie.  Introduction. 
Popvilation  legale  ou  de  residence  habituelle  pour  la  France 
entiere.     4to.     Paris:  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1908. 

[This  portion  of  the  report  contains  an  introduction  explaining  the  method 
of  taking  the  census,  with  copies  of  the  different  schedules  used.  There 
is  also  a  report    by  M.  Levasseur  as  to  the    "depouillement "  of   the 
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returns  of  births,  marriages  ami  deaf  lis  ami  of  census  i-eturns,  witli  a 
rievv  to  tlieir  greater  utility  for  administrative  purposes.  In  addition 
to  tlie  usual  tabU  s,  there  is  an  appendix  of  international  tables,  including 
a  table  of  tlie  population  of  the  large  towns  of  the  world  in  1800,  1850, 
1880,  18'J0  and  1900J. 
Itali/.     Milan.     Societa  Humaiiitaria.     Oi'igiiii,  viceiidc  c  conqui.ste 

delle  oi'ganizzazioiii  operaie  adciciiti  alia  Camera  del  Lavoro  in 

Milano.     Ixxxvi  +  502  pp.,  8vo.     Milanu,  1909. 
Netheiiawls.     Etndes  d'etiologie  criminelle.      No.   1.  Les  attentats 

aux  moeurs.     G.'3  pp.,  8vo.     1909. 

[The  judicial  statistics  of  Holland  liave  included  from  time  to  time  special 
studies  on  crime.  It  is  intended  in  future  to  publish  those  studies 
separately.  This  publication,  the  first  of  the  series,  deals  witli  sexual 
criminality.     The  next  volume  will  deal  with  senile  delinquency.] 

Nomenclature  des  maladies  (Statistique  de  morbidite. — Statistiqne 

des  causes  de  deces)  arr^tee  par  la  Commission  internationale 

chargee  de  la  revision  decennale  de  la  nomenclature  nosologique 

internationale  (nomenclature  Bertillon)  dans  sa  deuxieme  session 

(Paris,  ler,  2,  3  Jiiillet  1909).     77  pp.,  8vo.     1909. 

British  and  foreign  trade  and  industry.      Statistical    tables   and 

charts  relating  to  British  and  foreign  trade  and  industry  (1854- 

1908).     (In  continuation  of  certain  tables  and  charts  contained 

in  the  Returns  Cd-1761  of  1903  and  Cd-2337.)  [Cd-4954.]   1909. 

[This  valuable  collection  of  tables  will   be  welcomed  by  those  who  had 

occasion  to  use  the  volumes  of  which   this  collection  is  a   continuation. 

The  tables  are  divided  into  eleven  sections,  to  whicli  are  added  a  number 

of  charts.     It  is  intended  to  issue  these  returns  at  periodical  intervals 

with  such  additions  and  amendments  as  may  be  required.] 

Railways.  Continental  Railway  Investigations.  Report  to  Board 
of  Trade  on  Railways  in  Austria  and  Hungary  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Pearson  and  Mr.  N.  S.  Reyntiens.     [Cd-4878r]     1909. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

December,  1909,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  cheerful  month  for 
the  husiness  world,  in  spite  of  the  near  approach  of  a  General 
Election.  The  Bank  rate  was  reduced  to  4J  per  cent,  on 
December  9,  which  pleased  everyone,  including  even  those  who 
grumblingly  held  that  the  reduction  should  have  been  made  earlier. 
The  Stock  Exchange  enjoyed  a  period  of  activity  in  more  than  one 
department  which  was  as  welcome  as  unexpected  ;  the  imj^rovement 
in  the  home  railway  market  was  particularly  gratifying,  for  many 
people  had  come  to  regartl  home  railway  stocks  as  quite  hopeless. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  law  as  all  other 
securities ;  whether  they  will  be  bought  or  not  is  a  question  of 
yield,  and  consequently  of  price.  For  many  years  their  prices  have 
been  too  high  relatively  to  their  dividends,  and  investors  have  left 
them  alone,  preferring  other  securities  Avhich  paid  better.  They 
declined  very  gradually  because  they  were  in  the  hands  of  very 
good  holders,  who  were  slow  to  change  their  investments,  especially 
in  a  falling  market ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  prices  have  come 
into  some  sort  of  conformity  with  the  ideas  now  prevalent  as  to 
what  the  yield  of  invested  capital  ought  to  be.  Securities  of  another 
class  have  also  been  advancing,  namely  South  and  West  African 
mining  shares  and  rul)ber  shares.  Operations  in  these  are,  of  course, 
largely  speculative,  and  are  in  some  cases  reckless  gambles,  but 
a  respectable  numljer  of  properties  represented  by  such  shares  arc 
l)elieved  to  l>e  "  sound  propositions,"  to  iise  an  American  expression, 
and  many  persons  who  would  l)e  indignant  if  accused  of  imprudence 
buy  and  hold  them.     They  sometimes  hold  them  too  long. 


The  prospects  of  industry  and  trade  at  the  end  of  1909  were, 
on  the  whole,  encouraging,  and  1910  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be  a 
year  of  good  and  possibly  prosperous  liusiness  in  most  departments. 
After  two  months  of  compaiatively  deal'  money  the  Bank  rate  is 
once  more  at  4  per  cent.,  having  been  reduced  to  that  figure  on 
January  G.  It  is  hoped  by  many  that  it  will  soon  move  downwards 
again,  ])Ut  for  the  moment  the  likelihood  of  a  further  drop  is  not 
gi'eat,  owing  to  tlie  revived  demand  for  gold  for  ]\iris  and  India. 
The  J>aidv's  resei've  is  not  high  enough  to  bear  nu;ch  depletion, 
and  this  has  been  recognised  in  the  market  by  a  distinct  upward 
movement  in  the  discount  nite  during  the  first  week  of  January. 
Foreign  demands  for  gold  are  still  to  be  expected ;  various  demands 
for  new  capital  will  come  before  the  public  during  the  next  few 
weeks;  and  it  is  probable  that  large  issues  of  Treasury  l)ills  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  current  quarter,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  retardation 
of  the  income-tax  collection.  The  improvement  of  trade  will  also 
cause  some  increase  in  the  inquiry  for  money ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  prices  for  connnodities  are  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  as  is  shown  by  the  index  numbers  of  the  Econondd 
and  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  more  money  is  now  needed  to  finance  commercial 
operations  than  a  year  ago.  The  same  observation  applies  to  some 
descrii)tions  of  Stock  Exchange  securities. 
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Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number  of  prices  for  December,  1909,  is 
7 6 '3,  the  average  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77  being  taken  as  loo. 
The  monthly  index-number  rose  till  May,  when  it  attained  the 
value  7  5  "4,  but  fell  slightly  during  the  summer  months,  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  articles  of  food.  It  showed  again  a  steady 
advance  after  September,  making  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  4  points 
or  5^-  per  cent,  higher  than  in  December,  1908.  Articles  of  food 
are  nearly  3  per  cent.,  materials  7  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
the  latter  largely  influenced  by  the  movement  of  cotton.  Con- 
sidering the  commodities  in  smaller  groups,  the  index-numljer  for 
regefahle  food  {cereals,  &c.)  has  risen  from  68"o  in  December,  1908, 
to  68*5  in  December,  1909,  or  by  i  per  cent. ;  animal  food  (meat  and 
butter)  from  85-6  to  87.0,  or  by  i'5  per  cent.;  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea 
from  47"o  to  527,  or  by  12  per  cent.  ;  minerals  from  87-9  to  90*6, 
or  by  3  per  cent.;  textiles  from  6o*i  to  7i'o,  or  by  18  per  cent.  ; 
and  other  sundrij  materials  from  75*3  to  78*4,  or  by  4  per  cent.  The 
average  index-number  for  the  year  is  74,  one  point  higher  than 
in  1908,  two  points  higher  than  the  average  of  the  decade 
1899-1908,  and  12  points  above  the  average  of  the  lowest  decade 
1890-99,  but  6  points  lower  than  in  1907,  cf.  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  article 
in  the  Journal  for  March  last. 


The  trade  returns  for  December  further  give  indication  of 
expanding  trade.  The  value  of  imports  for  December,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  statement  below,  has  risen  by  nearly 
9  eto^-iy^Qu^ool.  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  the  value  of  the  total 
imports  for  the  year  is  nearly  31,800,000/.  in  excess  of  the  value 
for  1908.     Of  this  increase  over  half  is  due  to  raAV  materials  and 


Increase  (  +  ) 

lucreiise  (-1-) 

or  decrease  (— ) 

or(lecreHSe(-) 

in 

in 

Twelve  months 

twelve  months 

December, 

December, 

ended 

ending 

Imports. 

1909. 

1909, 

December, 

December,  1909, 

compiired  with 

;          1909. 

compared  with 

December, 

twelve  months 

1908. 

ending 
December,  1908. 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I.  Food,      drink      and  "1 
tobacco    J 

23,411,992 

+  1,807,098 

254,333,628 

+ 10,199,539 

11.  Raw  materials  and  1 

articles    mainlv    un-  I 

24,245,251 

+ 1,035,228 

220,153,047 

+ 16,698,030 

manufactured     1 

III.  Articles  wlioUy  or  "1 
mainlv  manufactured  j 

12,871,293 

+  1,079,723 

147,684,111 

+   4,598,514 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  "1 

unclassified    (includ-  |- 

257,347 

+      37,850 

2,569,731   +      290,947 

ing  parcel  post) J 

Total  merchandise 

60,785,883 

+  3,959,899 

624,740,517 

+  31,787,030 

Imports   of   bullion   and  \ 
specie  J 

6,792,189  -1-1,448,677 

66,506,718    +10,034,515 
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articles  mainly  unmanufactured,  an  increase  of  which  part,  however, 
must  be  debited  to  the  rise  in  prices  during  the  year,  to  which 
reference  is  made  above.  The  imports  of  raw  cotton  during  the 
month  amount  only  to  2-2  million  cwt.  as  against  37  in  December, 
1908,  but  the  total  for  the  year  is  19-5  million  cwt.  against  18-4,  of 
the  value  of  60,300,000/.,  as  compared  with  55,800,000/.  As 
regards  sheep  and  lambs'  wool,  the  imports  for  the  month  were 
83-5  million  lbs.  against  73-6  million  lbs.  in  1908,  and  for  the  year 
803,000,000  11)S.  against  719,000,000  lbs.,  the  value  being  returned 
at  31,900,000/.  in  1909  as  against  28,000,000/.  in  1908.  The  total 
value  of  imports  for  the  year — 624,700,000/. — exceeds  that  in  an}^ 
previous  year  save  1907,  when  the  value  reached  645,800,000/.  As 
compared  with  that  year,  the  imports  of  food  have  increased  ]>y 
7,000,000/.,  while  the  imports  of  raw  materials  have  fallen  by 
21,400,000/.,  and  the  imports  of  manufactures  by  6,900,000/. 


The  value  of  home  produce  and  manufactures  exported  in 
December  is  greater  by  4,400,000/.  than  in  December,  1908,  an 
increment  which  has  just  sufficed  to  make  the  total  exports  of 
home  produce  for  the  year  in  excess  of  that  for  1908  by  a 
little  over  1,275,000/.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  increase 
in  the  totals  for  the  year  lies  in  exports  of  "  food,  drink  and 
tobacco,"  while  there  are  smaller  increases  in  "  manufactured 
articles  "  and  "  miscellanea,"  Ijut  these  are  partly  counterbalanced 
by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  raw  materials  (mainly  coal),  due  largely,  at 
least,  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coal.  In  quantity,  the  coal  exported 
during  the  year  rose  from  62*5  to  63,000,000  tons;  but  the  value  of 
these  exports  was  39,500,000/.  in  1908  and    only  35,300,000/.   in 


Increase  (+) 

Increase  (+) 

or  decrease  (—) 

or  decrease  (—) 

in 

in 

Twelve  months 

twelve  months 

Exports. 

Deceniljer, 

December, 

ended 

ending 

1909. 

1909, 

December, 

Pecember,  1909, 

compared  «illi 

1909. 

conii)ared  nitli 

December, 

twelve  niontlis 

1908. 

ended 

December,  1908. 

Exports,    of    ])rodiioe   and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

iiiiuiufiictuvcs    of     tlie 

United  Kingdom,  value 

f.o.b.— 

I.  Food,      drink      and  1 
tobacco    J 

2,009,984 

+      80,664 

23,627,458 

+   1,089,807 

II.  Raw  materials  and  1 

articles    mainly   uii-  > 

4,551,567 

+    238,872 

50,782,779 

-   1,599,720 

manufactured     J 

III.  Articles  whollv  or\ 
mainly  manufactured  / 

26,431,015 

+  3,892,121 

297,303,812 

+      348,396 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  1 

unclassified    (includ-  \ 

737,331 

+     176,664 

6,665,395 

+      837,137 

ing  parcel  post) J 

Total  produce,  &c.,  of! 
United  Kingdom   ....  J 

33,789.897 

+  4,388,321 

378,379,444 

+    1,275,620 
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Incrciisc  (  +  ) 

Iiicrciise  (  +  ) 

[  or  decrease  (-  ) 

or  decrease  (  —  ) 

III 

in             \ 

Twelve  moutlis 

twelve  montlis 

December, 

December,      ' 

ended 

Exports. 

1909. 

1909, 

December, 

December,  1909, 

compared  with 

1909. 

compared  will) 

December, 

twel  re  montlis 

1908. 

ended 

December,  1908. 

Exports    of     foreign     and 

£ 

£ 

.£ 

£ 

colonial     merchandise, 

value  f.o.b. — 

1 

I.  Pood,      drink      and! 
tobacco    J 

1,065,897 

^     100,005 

11,999,803 

+    1,120,447 

II.  Raw  materials  and"! 

articles    mainly    un-  > 

6,244,048 

+  1,193,895  , 

54,397,151 

+   9,087,063 

manufactured J 

III.  Articles  wlioUy  or  "1 
mainly  manufactured  J 

2,312,968 

+     154,869 

24,694,951 

+    1,439,988 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and"! 

unclassified    (includ-  |- 

12,008 

374 

273,560 

+        94,270 

ing  parcel  post) J 

9,634-9  =  ' 

Total,       foreign       and  "1 
colonial    J 

+  ',448,395  ; 

91,365,465 

+  1 1,741,768 

Total,  British,  foreign"! 
and  colonial    J 

43,4=4,8'? 

+  5,836,716 

469,744,909 

+  13,017,388 

Exports   of    bullion    and  "1 
specie  j 

5,375,501 

+    875,438 

60,134,718 

-   3,218,269 

1909.  There  is  a  large  rise  in  the  exports  for  the  month,  in  the 
value  of  "  manufactured  articles,"  amounting  to  nearly  3,900,000/.  ; 
but  here  again  the  rise  in  prices  must  be  remembered.  In  exports 
of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  there  is  an  increase  of  1,400,000?. 
for  the  month  and  11,700,000/.  for  the  year. 


That  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  require  further  analysis 
than  can  be  given  here,  and  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
influence  of  the  rise  of  prices,  is  suggested  by  the  figures  for 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  : — 


Increase  (+) 

Increase  (  +  ) 

or  decrease  (  —  ) 

or  decrease  (—) 

in 

in 

Twelve  months 

twelve  months 

Shipping 

December, 

December, 

ended 

endinj; 

(foreign  trade). 

1909. 

1909, 

December, 

December,  1909, 

compared  with 

1909. 

compared  with 

December, 

twelve  months 

1908. 

ending 

December,  1908. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  "> 
entered  with  cargoes  ...  j 

3,332,461 

-      4,965  • 

40,315,942 

+  125,977 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  "1 
cleared  with  cargoes  ....  J 

4,770,917 

+  312,665 

57,194,486 

+  585,403 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  entered  in  December  last  is  slightly 
lower  than  in  December,  1908,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
A-alue  of  imports,  while  the  rise  in  tonnage  cleared  is  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  exports.  The  entries  for 
the  twelve  months  give  similar  results.  The  entries  and  clearances 
of  vessels  with  cargoes  are  less  than  the  record  figures  of  1907  l)y 
1,086,568  and  650,450  tons,  respectively. 


The  first  volume  of  a  new  series,  "  Abstract  and  detailed  tables 
showing  imports  according  to  countries  of  consignment  and  exports 
according  to  countries  of  final  destination,"  supplementary  to  the 
"  Annual  Statement  of  the  Sea-borne  Trade  and  Navigation  of 
British-India  Avith  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Countries,"  has 
been  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Director-General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence  in  Calcutta.  This  step  has  been  taken  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Trade  Statistics,  which  sat 
in  1905.  Registration  according  to  the  "port  of  shipment"  is 
supplemented  by  statistics  of  import  trade  according  to  the 
"  country  of  consignment,"  and  export  statistics  according  to  the 
"final  port  of  destination"  are  similarly  supplemented  by  data 
as  to  the  country  of  ultmiate  destination.  Both  systems  of 
registration  are  to  he  tried  concurrently  for  five  years.  The 
country  of  consignment  was  defined  by  the  Committee  as  the 
country  from  which  the  goods  have  come,  whether  by  land  and 
sea,  or  by  sea  only,  without  interruption  of  transit,  save  in  the 
course  of  transhipment  or  transfer  from  one  means  of  conveyance 
to  another  ;  and  the  country  of  final  destination  was  defined  by 
them  on  similar  lines.  The  first  volumes  contain  some  interesting 
results  of  comparisons  of  the  two  methods  of  registration.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  imports,  it  is  shown  to  what  extent  imports  from 
each  country  are  made  up  by  consignments  from  various  countries, 
and  to  what  extent  consignments  from  each  country  are  made  up 
by  imports  from  various  countries. 


The  Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  the  Registrars-General  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  five  weeks 
ending  .Tnnuary  I,  1910,  show  the  following  results: — • 


Estimsited 
population. 

Birtlis  1111(1  (lenttis 
registered. 

liiiili- 
rates. 

Dentli- 
ratps  from 

Births. 

Deaths. 

all  causes. 

En^ilaiid    ;iii(l    AValos    (76 1 

fircjit  towii^)  1 

Scotlaiul  (8  principal  towns) 

Ireland    (Dublin    registra- 1 

tion  arra  and  21   urban  > 

districts')    1 

16,445,281 
1,865,571 

1,142,308 

36,648 
4,046 

2,742 

25,290 
3,720 

2,380 

23-2 
22-6 

250 

IGU 

20-8 
21-7 

The  birth-rates  show  no  marked  difterences  from  those  of  the 
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corresponding  weeks  last  year.  The  P]nglish  and  Irish  death-rates 
also  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  corresponding  weeks 
last  year,  but  the  rates  for  the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  for  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
1908,  which  ranged  from  15-2  to  19-6.  This  increase  appears  to 
be  due  in  great  part  to  deaths  from  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy  and  in  part  to  higher  infantile  mortality. 


According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  in  November  was  as  follows : — 


Trade  Unions  niiiking  returns. 

Reported  as  iineniploved. 

Number. 

Net  menil)ersliip. 

Number. 

PercentHge. 

November,  1909  

October,  1909  

416 
416 

26S 

696,415 
694,930 
644,770 

45,569 
49,664 
5S,349 

6-5 
71 

November,  I90S   

9-1 

As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  all  the  principal  industries,  except 
cotton-spinning,  in  which  short  time  continued,  showed  an  improve- 
ment. There  was  also  a  decline  in  employment  in  cotton  weaving. 
Organised  short  time  to  the  extent  of  15I  hoiu's  per  week  was 
worked  by  mills  spinning  American  cotton.  Keturns  from  firms 
employing  126,343  workpeople  in  the  week  ended  November  20, 
1909,  showed  a  decrease  of  3-8  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  as  compared  with  a  month  ago,  and  an  increase  of  i  "o  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 


The  following  returns  relating  to  pauperism,  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Local  Government  Boards  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  also  extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for 
December,  1909:— 


Paupers  on  one  day  in  second  week  of 
November,  1909. 

Increase  (-(-)  or 

decrease  (  — ) 

in  rate  per  10,000 

Selected  uibaii  districts. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Rate 

ot  population  on  a 

Total. 

per  10,000 
of  estimated 
population. 

Month 

Year 

ago. 

England  and  Wales— 

IMetropolis  

AVesI  Ham       

80,089 
5,115 
73,054 
11,190 
15,595 

44,722 
11,859 
124,031 
34,844 
12,209 

124,811 
16,974 

197,085 
46,034 
27,804 

^61 
226 
211 
21§ 
250 

+  8 
+  7 
+  4 
+  2 
+  8 

-  11 

-  23 

Otlier  districts    .,,. 
Scotland 

-     2 

Ireland    

—    7 

Total,  November,  1 
1909  J 

185,043 

227,665 

412,708 

228 

+  5 

-    6 
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The  Council  of  the  Child-Study  Society  have  for  sonae  time,  in 
their  efforts  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  child  life,  been  looking 
for  aid  of  a  scientific  character,  and  have  approached  Professor  Karl 
Pearson,  F.R.S.,  who  has  drafted  a  schedule  for  studying  the  factors 
influencing  the  social  hfe  of  the  child,  which  he  desires  to  have 
filled  in  by  heads  of  families  or  by  teachers  intimate  with  families. 
Particulars  of  father,  mother,  and  at  least  two  children  are  required. 
It  is  more  important  that  the  schedule  should  be  filled  up  for 
families  "  of  the  upper  -  middle  or  professional  classes."  The 
schedules  are  being  distributed  through  the  branch  secretaries  of 
the  society  in  London  and  in  other  large  centres.  An  appeal  is 
made  to  members  of  learned  societies  (literary  or  scientific),  and  to 
professional  men  and  women,  to  assist  this  work  by  applying  for  a 
copy  of  the  schedule  and  filling  in  the  particulars.  Schedules  may 
be  obtained  fi'om  the  head  office  of  the  Society,  90,  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  S.W. 


The  Commercial,  Labour  and  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  been  divided  into  two  separate  Departments.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Askwith,  C.B.,  K.C.,  has  been  appointed  Comptroller-General 
of  the  Labour  Department,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Stanley,  C.M.G., 
Assistant-Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Commercial  and  Statistical 
Department. 


Two  interesting  foreign  appointments  are  announced. 
M.  A.  de  Foville  has  been  elected  "  secretaire  perpetuel "  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politicjues,  and  ]\L  Yves  Guyot 
succeeds  AL  ^L  G.  de  Molinari  as  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Economistes. 
M.  de  Molinai'i,  who  was  editor  since  1881,  retired  at  the  end  of 
October  owinji  to  failins;  health. 


By  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Gerard  Pierson,  the  Society 
loses  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  Honorary  Fellows. 
Dr.  Pierson  was  born  in  1839,  and  had  been  an  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  since  1896.  Among  the  many  public 
positions  which  he  had  occupied  were  those  of  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  President  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  Minister  of  Finance.  He  was  Prime 
Minister  from  1897  to  1901.  A  fuller  record  of  his  career  will 
appear  next  month. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 

Banker's  Magazine.  January,  1910 — The  progress  of  banking  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  dnring  1909.  No.  1.  Capital  and 
reserve  funds.  The  Lords,  the  Budget,  and  the  People. 
Bankers'  profits  during  the  second  half  of  1909.  Monetary 
review.     Stock  Exchange  values. 

Economic  Journal.  December,  1909 — Shipping  conferences:  Mac- 
gregm'  {Prof.  D.  H.).  The  economics  of  boy  labour :  Taumei/ 
{R.  H.).  The  Patents  and  Designs  Acts,  1907  :  Schuster  {Gem-ge). 
Land  as  a  free  gift  of  nature :  Furnivall  (J.  S.).  Some  aspects 
of  an  industrial  combine :  Evans  {A.  Dudley).  The  Swedish 
general  strike  :  Fenson  {T.  H.).  The  present  state  of  working- 
class  pensions  in  France  :  Bellom  [Maurice).  Obituary  :  Simon 
Newcomb  :  Fisher  {Prof.  Irving). 

Financial  Jlcriew  of  Reviews.  January,  1910 — The  custodian 
trustee  :  Smith  {F.  E.)  and  Williams  {E.  E.).  The  investment 
of  capital  in  foreign  securities :  Freiburg  {Dr.  Karl  Diehl). 
The  status  of  the  Board  of  Trade :  Fifhian  {Sir  Echvard). 
Geographical  distribution  of  capital. 

Journcd  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  December,  1909— The  agri- 
cultural resources  of  Argentina  :  Gibson  {Herbert).  Suggestions 
for  pig-feeders.     The  British  crops  of  1909. 

Journal  of  Institute  of  Bankers — 

December,    1909 — The   president's   inaugural   address.      Loans 

issued  during  the  year. 
January,  1910 — Bankers'   advances  on  Stock  Exchange  secu- 
rities :  Butte rvjorth  {A.  R.). 

Surveyors'  Institution.     Transactions.     Session  1909-10 — 

Part  1 — The  opening  address  of  the  president,   1909  (on  the 

land  question)  :  Stenning  {Alexander  Rose). 
Part  2 — Town  planning  systems  :  Davidge  {W.  R.). 

United  States — 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  1909.  Nov>ember — The  problem  of 
sociology  :  Simrael  {George).  Is  an  honest  and  sane  newspaper 
press  possible  1  Women  in  industry ;  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  :  Abbott  {Edith).  A  study  of  New  England  revivals  : 
Dike  {Samuel  IV.).  A  study  of  the  Greeks  in  Chicago  :  Abbott 
{Grace). 
Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science — 

November,  1909 — Contains  a  series  of  papers  by  different  authors 

on  American  business  conditions  in  different  industries. 
January,  1910 — Contains  a  series  of  papers  by  different  authors 
on  industrial  and  labour  conditions  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  United  States. 
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United  States — Contd. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  1909 — 

May — Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing  to 

municipal  and  general  organic  dust :  Hoffman  {Frederick  L.). 
Jnhj — Women's  trade  union  movement  in  Great  Britain  :  Busbey 
(K.  G.).     Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  towns  of   France.     Earnings  and  hours  of 
labor  in  British  textile  industries. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.     December,  1909 — Proceedings  of  a 
conference  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  economics.     The  aim 
and   content   of   a   college    course   in    elementary  economics : 
TFolfe  {A.  B.).     The  aim  of  a  course  in  elementary  economics  : 
Litman  [Simon).     Methods  of  teaching  elementary  economics  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  :   Taylor  (F.  M.). 
Political   Science    QiMrferh/.      December,  1909 — Social  self-control: 
Giddincjs  (F.  H.).     The  ballot's  burden :  Beard  {C.  A.).      State 
taxation  and  forest  lands :  Robinson  (C.  F.).     Readjustment  of 
railway  rates  :  McCain  (C.  C).    Marxism  versus  Socialism.    IV  : 
SimkJwrifrh  (F.   G.).      Our    South  American  trade:    Shepherd 
(JF.  R.).      Record  of  political  events  :  Beard  (C.  A.)  and  IIi(i/e.-< 
(C.  H.). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Statisfique,  Ministlre  des  Finances.  November,  1909 — 
Projet  de  loi  portant  creation  d'un  service  de  comptes  courants 
et  de  cheques  postaux.  Les  successions  en  1908.  La  situa- 
tion financiere  des  communes  en  1908.  Les  hypotheques 
mari times  de  1892  a  1908. 

Journal  des  Economistes,  December,  1909 — La  concurrence  limitee  et 
ses  effets :  Molinari  (G.  de).  La  crise  anglaise :  Guyot  (Yves). 
Previsions  coramerciales,  industrielles  et  financieres  pour  1910: 
Davies  {.Jo.<eph)  and  Hailey  (C.  P.).  La  liquidation  des  loteries  : 
Nduvion  (Geore/es  de).  Le  nouveau  tarif  des  douanes  a  la 
Chambre  des  deputes  :  Cohen  (M.).  Tra\'aux  des  chambres  de 
commerce  :  Rouxel  (M.).  Lettre  des  £tats-Unis  :  Triroche  (G.  A\). 
Mouvement  scientifique  et  industriel :  Bellet  (Daniel).  L'etat 
actuel  de  la  question  des  retraites  ouvrieres  en  France  :  Bellom 
(Maurice). 

Journal  de  la  Soci^M  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  December,  1909 — Note 
sur  le  coftt  de  la  vie  en  Allemagne :  Cadoux  (G.).  Note  sur  la 
duree  moyenne  de  la  vie  dans  une  petite  ville  de  province  : 
Meuriut  (Paul).  Statistique  des  successions  et  donations : 
Iklamotte  (G.).  Chronique  des  questions  ouvrieres  et  des 
assurances  sur  la  vie  :  Bellom  (3Iaurice). 

La  Reforme  Sociale.  16///  Decendter,  1909 — Le  syndicalisme  chez  les 
ouvriers  de  I'agriculture  :  Souchon  (A.)  La  fuite  des  popu- 
lations pastorales  francaises :  Fabre  (L.  A.)  Le  travail  des 
fennnes  a  la  campagne  (dernier  article)  :  Ardouin-Dumazet  (M.). 
Les  concours  d'apprentis  institues  par  le  Conseil  de  prud'hommes 
de  Nimes  :   Forard  (Andre). 
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France — Contd. 
Revue  d' Economic  Politique,  November — December,  1909 — Les  valeurs 
mobilieres  et  les  projets  cle  reforme  fiscale :  Trnchfj  {Henri). 
L'infiltration  des  idees  sociales  dans  la  litterature  economique 
allemande  :  Philipporich  (Eugene  de).  La  question  du  minimum 
de  salaii-e  dans  I'industrie  a  domicile  en  Allemagne  :  Leroij  {.Jean). 
Chronique  budgetaire  et  fiscale.  Le  budget  de  1910:  Allix 
{Edgard). 

Germany — 

Jahrbucher  fiir  Natioiialokonomie  und  Statistik  {ConrcuVs).  December, 
1909 — Die  Reichsfinanzgesetze  von  1909:  Hesse  (A.).  Ein 
Versuch  zur  Gewinnung  einheitlicher  Gesichtspunkte  fiir  den 
Ausbau  und  die  Durchfiihrung  der  Statistik  der  Fleischklein- 
handelspreise :  Haacke  {H.).  Uebersicht  liber  Gummi.  Pro- 
duktion,  Handel,  Praise,  Kentabilitat.  Eiick-  und  Ausblick : 
Frei/er  {CI.  C).  Besteuerung  des  Unternelimers  und  des 
Arbeiters :  Herbig  { — ).  Die  Jahresberichte  der  deutschen 
Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten :  Kdhler  (IF.). 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Soziahvissenschaft.  Heft  12,  1909 — Abschiedswort 
beim  Riicktritt  von  der  Redaktion  der  Zeitschrift  fiir  Sozial- 
wissenschaft :  fFolf  {Julius).  Zur  Frage  der  Jugendgerichts- 
hofe  :  2'reu  {Max). 

Zeitschrift  des  Kmiglich  Preussischen  Statistischen  Landesamfs,  1909 — 
Abfh.  II J — Entwickelung  und  Ergebnisse  der  Scblachtvieh-  und 
Fleischbeschaustatistik  in  Preussen  :  Petersilie  {Dr.  Erich).  Die 
preussischen  Sparkassen  im  Rechnungsjahre  1907:  Evert  {G.). 
Der  Viehstand  in  Preussen  im  Jahre  1908  mit  einer  graphischen 
Darstellung :  Petersilie  {JJr.  Erich).  Die  todlichen  Verun- 
gliickungen  in  Preussen  wiihrend  des  Jahres  1907. 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti.  October,  1909 — La  semiologia  economica 
a  base  statistica :  Benini  {R.).  Ancora  cii  municipalizzazione  : 
Montemartini  {G.).  L'  elemento  giuridico  nella  scienza  delle 
finanze :  Tangorra  {F.).  La  teoria  dell'  equilibrio  economico 
secondo  il  Prof.  Vi  If  redo  Pareto :  Amoroso  {L.). 

Riforma  Sociale.  November — December,  1909 — L'opera  di  rinnova- 
mento  nella  Sardegna.  II  presente  e  1'  avvenire :  Maggiolini 
{U.  F.).  La  piccola  proprieta  rurale  in  Russia:  Gayda 
(Firginio).     La  crisi  americana  del  1907  :  Garino  (Attilio). 
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During  the  three  weeks  ended  January  7,  1910,  the  Society  has 
received  the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 

Arg-entine  Republic — 

Conloha  (Province).  Campaua  Agricola,  190S09.  Sto.  1909.  (The 
fi-oviucial  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Belgium — 

Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statistique, 
Tome  5,  8vo.     1909.     (The  Administration  of  General  Statistics.) 

France — 

Agriculture.  La  petite  propriete  rurale  en  France.  Enquctes  monogra- 
phiques  (190S-1909).     8vo.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of   Agriculture.) 

Census.  Eesultats  statistiques  du  Recensenieut  general  de  la  population, 
4  Mars  1900.  Tome  i.  Premiere  Partic.  Introduction.  Population 
legale  on  de  residence  liabituelle  pour  la  France  entiere.  4to.  1908. 
(Tlie  Ministry  of  Labour.) 

Labour.  Couseil  superieur  du  travail.  Session  de  1909.  La  legislation  sur 
les  syndicats  prot'essionnels.  Rapport  de  M.  Keufcr  au  nom  des  membres 
ouvriers  de  la  Commission  permanente.  Eapport  do  M.  Touron  au  nom  des 
membres  patrons  de  la  Commission  permanente.  Proees-Yerbaux  et  docu- 
ments.    4to.     1909.     (Id.) 

Enquete  sur  le  placement  des  employes,  ouvriers  et  domestiques  k  Paris 

depuis  la  promulgation  de  la  loi  du  14  Mars  1904.-    8vo.     1909.     (Td.) 

Enquete  sur  le  travail  a  domicile  dans  I'iudustrie  de  la  Lingerie.    Tome 

IIL     Seine-Inferieure,  Oise,  Aisne,  Somme,    Pas-de-Calais,  Nord,  Meusc, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Vosges.     8vo.     1909.     (Id.) 

Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  La  Societe  de  Statistique.  Xotes  sur 
Paris.     .    .    .     8vo.     1909.     (The  Society.) 

Germany — 

Census.  Berufs-  und  Bctriebsziihlung,  1907.  Eerufsstatistik.  Abteilung  I. 
Heft  2.  Abteilung  III.  Die  Bevolkerung  Preussc-ns  nach  Haupt-  und 
Nebouberuf.     4to.     1909.     (The  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Bavaria.  Die  Massnahmen  auf  dem  G-ebiete  der  laudwirtschaftlichen  Ver- 
waltung  in  Bayern,  1897-1903.  La.  8vo.  1903.  (The  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries.) 

Wiir/fcmberr/.  '  Die  Landwirtscliaf t  in  Wiirttemberg  .  .  .  La.  8vo.  1902.  (Id.) 

H'lmbin-//.  Statistik  des  Ilamburgisclion  Staates.  Heft  24.  Alter,  Familien- 
stand.  Staatsangehorigkeit,  Keligionsbekenntnis  und  Geburtsort  der 
Bevolkerung  im  HamWrgischen  Staate  (Volksziiblung  1905.  Teil  2). 
Ergebnissc  der  Bevolkerungsaufuahmeu  vom  1  November  1906,  1907  und 
19U8.  Sterblichkeitstat'el  fiir  den  hamburgischeu  Staat  fiir  190(5.  4to. 
1909.     (The  Statistical  Bureau.) 
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Italy- 
Justice.     Notizie  complement ari  alle  statistiehe  K'l'f^iziai'ie  penali  degli  anni 

1896-1900.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Director- General  of  Statistics.) 
Statistica   Giudiziaria    Penale   per   gli    anni   1905  e  1906.     La.  8vo. 

1909.     {Id) 
3Iilaii.     Soi'ieta  Umanitaria.     Origini,  Vicende  e  Conquiste  delle  Organiz- 

zazioni  operaie  aderenti  alia  Camera  del  Lavoro  in  Milano.    Ixxxvi  +  502  pp., 

8vo.     Milano.     1909.     (Tlie  Society.) 

Netherlands — 

Crime.     Etudes   d'eliolngie   criminelle.      No.  1.   Lea   attentats   aux   moeurs. 

63  pp.,  Svo.     1909.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Electi  ms.     K'ezersstati-tiek  beneveus  aanoulUng  der  Verkiezingsstatistiek  in 

1909.     La.  Svo.     1909.     (Id.) 

Roumania — 

Civil  Service.  Fonctionuaires  at  retraites  publics  pendant  I'annee  1908-09. 
Fol.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce.) 

International — 

Nomenclature  des  Maladies  (Statistique  de  morbidite. — Statistique  des  causes 
de  de<es)  arretee  par  la  Commission  internationde  cliargee  de  la  revision 
decennale  de  la  JS'^omenclature  nosologique  Internationale  (Nomenclature 
Bertillon)  dans  sa  deuxieme  session  (Paris,  ler,  2,  3  Juillet  1909).  77  pp., 
Svo.     1909.     (Dr.  J.  Bertillon.) 


(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
India,  British — 

Supplement  to  Annual  Trade  Statement  for  year  ending  March  31,  1908. 
Abstract  and  detailed  Tables  showing  imports  according  to  Countries  of 
Consignment  and  Exports  according  to  Countries  of  Final  Destination. 
Vols.  1  and  2,  with  prefatory  Memorandiim.  First  issue.  2  vols.,  fol. 
1909.     (The  Director- General  of  Commercial  Intelligence.) 

Canada,  Dominion  of^ 

Eojal  Commission.  Quebec  Bridge  Inquiry.  Report,  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings, and  Plans  to  accompany  the  Report.  3  toIs.,  Svo.  1908. 
(The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.) 

New^  Zealand,  Dominion  of — 

Forestry  in  New  Zealand  (prepared  by  the  direction  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Lands).  By  William  C.  Kensington,  I.S.O.,  Under-Secretary 
of  Lands.     Fol.     1909.     (The  Department  of  Lands  and  Surveys.) 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Colonial  Reports.  No.  61,  South  Africa.  Report  on  Agriculture  and 
Viticulture  in  South  Africa,  by  Lord  Blyth.  [Cd-4909.]  Svo.  1909. 
(Purchased.) 

No.  62,  Uganda  Protectorate.  Report  on  Introduction  and  Establish- 
ment of  the  Cotton  Industry  in  the  L^ganda  Protectorate.  [Cd-4910.] 
Svo.     1909.     (Id.) 

Commercial  Intelligence  Committee.  Report  to  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Commercial  Intelligence  with  reference  to  their 
proceedings  (August  1905  to  August  1909).     [Cd-4917.]     1909.    (Id.) 

Defence.  Imperial  Conference.  Correspondence  and  Papers  relating  to  a 
Conferenje  with  Representatives  of  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  on 
the  Naval  and  Military  Defence  of  the  Empire.     [Cd-4948.]     1909.     (Id.) 

Finance.  The  Lords'  Debate  on  the  Finance  Bill,  1909,  Reprinted  fi'om  The 
Times  of  November  23,  24,  25,  26,  30  and  December  1.  156  pp.,  4to. 
1909.     (Id.) 
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(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions — Confd. 
United  King  lorn.  —  Cuntd. 

Labour.     Report  ot  His  Honour  Judge  Rucgg,    K.C.,  as   to  applioation  of 

Factory  and   Workshop  Act,  1901,  to  Florists'  VYorkshops.      [Cd-4932.] 

1909.     {Id.) 
Railways.     Continental  Railway  Investigations.     Report  to  Board  of  Trade 

on  Railways  in  Austr  a  and  Hungary  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  and  Mr.  N.  S. 

Reyntiens.     [Cd-4S78.]     1909.     {Id.) 
Trade.     British  and  Foreign   Trade    and    Industry.      Statistical  Tables   and 

Charts  relating  to  British   and   Foreign   Ti-ade  and   Industry  (1854-1908). 

(In  continuation  of  certain  Tables   atid  Charts  contained  in  the  Returns 

Cd-1761  of    1903  and  Ca-2337.)      [Cd-4954.]      1909.      (The    Board    of 

Trade.) 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Bo^co  {Aitfiusfo).  Lezioni  di  Statislicaraocolte  e  compilate  da  P.  Mengarini  e 
A.  Tainburini.  Parte  I''  Metodologia  Statistiea.  Parte  2".  Svolgimento 
iStorico  della  Statistiea.     2  vols.     Svo.     Roma.     1909.     (Purchased.) 

Bossi  {L.  M.)— 
Malattie  utero-ovariche  e  Malthusianisrao.  53  pp.,  8vo.  1909.    (The  Author.) 
Des  movens  de  remedies  a  la  frequence  de  I'avortement  criminel.     18  pp., 

8vo.    'l908.     {Id.) 
Les  consequences  gynecologiques  du  Malthusianisme.    5  pp.,  8vo.  190-5.    {Id.) 

Bourne  {H.  R.  Fox).  Notes  on  Egyptian  aifairs — No.  6.  The  administration 
of  justice  in  Egypt.  1.  Tiie  old  materials;  2.  Innovations  and  reconstruc- 
tions (1882-1890);  3.  Sir  John  Scott's  work  (1891-1893);  4.  The  past 
decade ;  5.  Present  deficiencies  and  requirements.  Edited,  with  a  preface, 
by  John  M.  Robertson,  M.P.  vi  i  62  pp.,  8vo.  1909.  (Messrs.  P.  S. 
King  and  Son.) 

Croner  {Dr.  Johannes).  Die  Geschichte  der  Agrarischen  Bewegung  in  Deutsch- 
land.    269  pp.,  Svo.     Berlin,  1909.     (Purchased.) 

Gih-son  {.i.  H.)— 
Tariff  Reform  from  a  national  standpoint.     December,  1909.     77  pp.,  charts, 

Svo.     1909.     (The  Autiior.j 
Bank    Rate.       The    Banker's    Vade    Mecum,    third    year    of    publication. 
January  1,  1910.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Greenwood  {M.,jun.)  — 
The  problem  of  marital  infection   in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     24  pp.,  Svo. 

190;).     {Id.) 
A  statistical  view  of  the  Opsonic  Index.     11  pp.,  Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Greenwood  {.U.,  Jun.)  and  Thompson  {T.).  On  meteorological  factors  in  the 
aetiology  of  acute  rheumatism.     10  pp.,  8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Greenwood  (J/.,  ./««.)  and  White  {J.  D.  C).  A  biometric  study  of  phago- 
cytosis with  special  reference  to  the  "Opsonic  Index."  25  pp.,  la.  Svo. 
1909.     {Id.) 

Giti/ot  {Vce.f).     Les  Prejuges  Economiques.     192  pp.,  sm.  Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Ingli-t  {James  C).  Address  as  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
November  2,  1909.     17  pp.,  Svo.     190i).     (The  Institution.) 

J^ze  {Gaston).  Cours  elementaire  de  Science  des  Finances  et  de  la  Legislation 
Financiere  Fran9aise.  Nouvello  edition.  Fascicule  I.  xxviii  +  528  pp., 
Svo.     Paris,  1909.     (Purchased.) 

Lefevre  (T.).  Free  Trade  and  the  woollen  trade.  Local  industries.  .  . 
16  pp.,  Svo.     1909.     (Mr.  G.  H.  Wood.) 

Leroii  (Marime).  Syndicats  et  Services  Publics.  Histoire  de  I'organisation 
ouvri^re  jusqu'a  la  C.G-.T.  Les  syndicats  ouvriers  et  la  loi.  La  crise  des 
services  publics.  Les  associations  de  fonctionnaires.  321  pp.,  sm.  Svo.  Paris, 
1909.     (Purchased.) 

Nicholson  {J.  Shield).  A  project  of  empire.  A  critical  study  of  the  economics 
of  Imperialism,  with  special  reference  to  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith. 
xxV  +  284  pp.,  Svo.     1909.     (Messi-s.  Macmillaa  and  Co.) 
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(d)   Authors,  &c.  —  Contd. 
O    (0.).     Justice  wanted  I     Modern    tliouglits    on    social  problems.     Chapter 

xiii — Taxation.    40  pp.,  8vo.     1909.     (Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenseliein  and  Co.) 
Powell  {Ellis  T.).      Practical    notes    on    the    management  of    elections.     . 

52  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Rulter  (F.  W.  P.).     The  Insurance  Institute  of  Liverpool.     The  evolution  of  a 

great  profession.      38  p]i.,  bound  copy,  sm.  4to.     [Liverpool]   1909.     (The 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co.) 
Schole field   {Guy  H.).       New  Zea'and    in    evolution.       Industrial,     economic, 

and    political.     With    an    introduction    by    the    Hon.  W.    Pember  Reeves, 

director  of  tlie  London  School  of   Econo.nics.      xxiv  +  363  pp.,  8vo.     1909. 

(Purchased.) 
SeaiUes  {J.).     La  Repartition  des  Fortunes  en  France.     142  pp.,  8vo.     1910. 

(M.  Felix  Alcati.) 
Williams  {SydiiPi/  Charles).    Tlie  Economics  of  Railway  Transport,    x  +  308  pp., 

sm.  8vo.     1909.     (Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.) 


(e)  Societies,   &c.,  British. 
Liverpool  Economic  and  Statistical  Society.     How  the  Casual  Labourer  Lives. 

Report  of  the  Liverpool  Joint  Research  Committee  on  the  Domestic  Condition 

and  Expenditure  of  the  Families   of    Certain   Liverpool  Labourers.       1909. 

Sm.  8vo.     1909.     (Mr.  G.  J.  S.  Broomhall.) 
Londcn  Library.     Subiect-Index  of  the  London  Library.     St.  James's  Square, 

London.     4to.     1909.     (The  Library.) 
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On  the  Recent  Considerable  Increase  in  the  Number  of 
Reported  Accidents  in  Factories. 

By  H.  Verney,  B.Sc. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  January  18,  1910, 
Mr.  Noel  A.  Humpheeys,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

During  the  year  1908  there  occurred  on  premises  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  applied  no 
less  than  122,154  accidents  involving  bodily  injury  to  workpeople, 
1,042  of  which  were  fatal.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  year  1907  there  appeared  on 
page  xxxii  of  Appendix  I  a  tabulated  statement  (reproduced 
here  in  Table  I)  of  the  numbers  of  casualties  annually  reported 
to  the  inspectors  under  the  Act  by  occupiers  of  such  premises. 
The  figures,  which  cover  the  period  1890  to  1907  inclusive,  are 
graphically  represented  in  Fig.  1.  The  most  obvious  thing  about 
the  curve  A,  representing  the  total  number  of  reported  accidents, 
is  the  very  sharp  and  continuous  increase  in  the  annual  number 
of  reported  accidents  since  1895,  an  increase  which,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  same  period  the  inspectorate  has  grown 
both  in  numbers  and  (it  may  be  said)  in  efficiency,  calls  for 
investigation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  1895  some  9,000  accidents  were 
annually  reported,  and  that  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1895  the  annual  number  increased,  but  not  to  any  very  great 
extent.  From  1895  the  number  of  reported  accidents  has 
increased  enormously  and  well-nigh  continuously.  What,  then, 
happened  in  1895,  or  thereabout,  which  could  account  for  this 
sudden  and  sustained  increase  in  the  number  of  factory  casualties  1 
Under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878  (41  Vic,  c.  16)  an 
accident   had   to    be    reported,    both    to   the    inspector    and    the 
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certifying  surgeon  under  the  Act,  which,  occurring  in  factory  or 
workshop,  either — 

"  ((t)  Caused  loss  of  life  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory  or 
"  in  the  workshop ;  or 

"  (h)  Caused  bodily  injury  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory 
"  or  in  the  workshop,  and  was'produced  either  by  machinery  moved 
*'  by  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power,  or  through  a  vat,  pan, 
"  or  other  structure  filled  with  hot  liquid  or  molten  metal  or  other 
"  substance,  or  by  explosion,  or  by  escape  of  gas,  steam  or  metal 
"  (and  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  injured  by  it 
"  from  returning  to  his  work  in  the  factory  or  workshop  within 
"  forty-eight  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident)." 

The  portion  within  parentheses  was  repealed  by  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1891  (54  and  55  Vic,  c.  75),  and  the  following 
words  were  substituted  : — 

"  And  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  injured  by 
"  it  from  returning  to  his  work  in  the  factory  or  workshop  and  doing 
"  five  hours'  work  on  any  day  during  the  next  three  days  after  the 
"  occurrence  of  the  accident." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  provisions  of  the  1891  Act  were 
more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  Act  of  1878.  A  host  of 
minor  casualties  occasioned  by  power-driven  machinery  and  other 
plant  was  let  into  the  class  of  reportable  accidents,  yet  the  curve 
shows  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  1892, 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  new  Act.  In  the  next  year,  1893, 
there  is  a  slight  drop,  co-incident  with  the  coal  strike,  followed  by 
increases  in  1894  and  1895.  The  Act  of  1895  (58  and  59  Vic,  c  37) 
altogether  repealed  the  above  provisions,  substituting — 

"(1)  Where  there  occurs  in  a  factory  or  workshop  any  accident 
'*  which  either — 

"  (a)  Causes  loss  of  life  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory  or 
"  workshop;  or 

**(i)  Causes  to  any  person  employed  in  the  factor}^  or  workshop 
*'  such  bodily  injury  as  to  prevent  him  on  any  one  of  the  three 
"  working  days  next  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  from  being 
"  employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary  work ;  written  notice 
"  shall  forthwith  lie  sent  to  the  inspector  for  the  district. 

"  (2)  If  the  accident  causes  loss  of  life,  or  is  produced  either  by 
"  machinery  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  or 
'*  through  a  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure  filled  with  hot  liquid  or 
"  molten  metal,  or  other  substance,  or  by  explosion,  or  by  escape  of 
"  gas,  steam  or  metal,  then  unless  notice  thereof  is  required  under 
"  sec.  63  of  the  Explosives  Act,  1875,  to  be  sent  to  a  Government 
"  inspector,  notice  thereof  shall  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  certifying 
"  surgeon  of  the  district." 
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The  main  distinction  is  that  after  1895  the  class  of  non-fatal 
reportable  accidents  was  not  confined  to  those  occasioned  by  power- 
driven  machinery  or  the  other  kinds  of  plant  specified,  but  included 
a  vast  number  of  injuries  of  all  degrees  of  severity  due  to  such 
causes  as  falls,  blows  struck  by  falling  bodies,  sudden  overstrain, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  newly-included  accidents  were  to  be  reported 
to  the  inspectors  only.  The  class  of  accidents  which  were  required, 
after  1895  to  be  reported  to  both  inspectors  and  certifying  surgeons 
remained  pretty  much  as  it  was  left  by  the  1891  Act.  But  reports 
were  now  for  the  first  time  required  from  the  occupiers  of  docks, 
wharves,  quays,  warehouses,  certain  laundries,  places  where  power- 
driven  machinery  is  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  or  other 
structural  work  in  connection  with  buildings,  buildings  over  30  feet 
high  under  construction  or  repair  by  means  of  scaffolding,  and 
buildings  over  30  feet  high  in  which  more  than  20  persons,  not 
being  domestic  servants,  are  employed  for  wages.  The  law  as  to 
the  reporting  of  accidents  then  remained  unaltered  until  1907,  when 
the  Notification  of  Accidents  Act,  1906  (6  Ed.  VII,  c.  53),  came  into 
force.  The  section  of  that  Act  with  which  we  are  immediately 
concerned  runs  as  follows  : — 

"4.  (1)  Where  any  accident  occurs  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
"  which  is  either — 

"  (a)  An  accident  causing  loss  of  life  to  a  person  employed  in 
"  the  factory  or  workshop ;  or 

"(Z;)  An  accident  due  to  any  machinery  moved  by  mechanical 
"  power,  or  molten  metal,  hot  liquid,  explosion,  escape  of  gas  or 
"  steam,  or  to  electricity,  and  so  disabling  any  person  employed  in 
"  the  factory  or  workshop  as  to  cause  him  to  be  absent  throughout 
"  at  least  one  whole  day  from  his  ordinary  work  ;  or 

"  (c)  An  accident  due  to  any  other  special  cause  which  the 
"  Secretary  of  State  may  specify  by  Order,  and  causing  such 
"  disablement  as  aforesaid  ;  or 

"  (d)  An  accident  disabling  for  more  than  seven  days  a  person 

"  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  from  working  at  his  ordinary 

"  work,  written  notice  of  the  accident,  in  such  form  and  accompanied 

"  by  such  particulars  as  the  Secretary  of  State  prescribes,    shall 

"  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  inspector  for   the  district,  and  also  in 

"  the  case   of  the  accidents  mentioned  in    paragraphs  (a)  and  (/>) 

"  of  this    section,   and   (if   the   Order   of   the  Secretary   of   State 

specifying  the  special  cause  so  requires)  of  accidents  mentioned 

in  paragraph  (c),  to  the  certifying  surgeon  of  the  district." 

Before  considering  the  effect  of  this  enlargement,  in  1895,  of 

the  definition  of  a  reportable  accident  and  of  the  area  from  which 

the  reports  are  to  be  gathered,  the  curious  circumstance  that  the 

k2 
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extended  scope  of  the  definition  of  1891  produced  so  little  immediate 
effect  on  the  number  of  accidents  reported  annually  demands  some 
explanation.  As  we  have  seen,  the  period  of  absence  from  work  of 
the  injured  person  necessary  to  make  an  accident  reportable  was  in 
effect  reduced  from  two  whole  days  to  five  hours ;  and  the  more 
trivial  accidents  are,  on  the  whole,  the  more  numerous.  A 
sufficient  explanation  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  slowness 
with  which  knowledge  of  new  requirements  comes  home  to  the 
occupiers  of  factories  and  their  agents.  When  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  engaging  the  attention  of  Parliament  the  ordinary 
newspapers  convej'^  practically  no  information  and,  if  the  proposed 
modifications  of  the  law  are  general,  affecting  all  manufacturing 
industries  alike,  the  trade  journals  afford  little  more  enlightenment. 
When  important  new  provisions  of  the  law  come  into  operation 
it  is  usual  for  the  Factory  Department  to  send  to  everybody 
concerned  explanatory  printed  matter,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  of  the  recipients  pay  scant  attention  to  it. 

It  is  not  likely  that  an  unreported  accident  would  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  inspector,  unless  it  were  serious.  Fatal  accidents 
are  investigated  by  the  coroner,  who  is  under  obligation  to  notify 
the  inspector.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  from  one  source  or  the 
other  fatal  accidents  have  always  been  notified,  but  that  diminishing 
percentages  of  minor  accidents  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  serious 
accidents  fail  to  get  into  the  returns,  and  that  the  full  effect  on  the 
returns  of  a  change  in  the  definition  of  a  reportable  accident 
is,  or  at  any  rate  was,  at  the  period  we  are  dealing  with,  only 
gradually  arrived  at  in  the  course  of,  say,  three  or  four  years.  It  is 
possible  also  that  these  accidents  due  to  power-driven  machinerj^  and 
the  other  kinds  of  plant  give  rise  in  general  to  injuries  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  injured  person  from  doing  his  ordinary  work  for  forty- 
eight  hours  or  more.  In  this  case  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find 
much  effect  on  the  returns.  Xo  doubt  there  is  something  in  both 
these  explanations. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  Acts  of  1895  and  190G  we  may  deduct  from  the  total 
accidents  those  which  were  not  occasioned  by  power-driven 
machinery  and  the  other  classes  of  plant  specified  above ;  retaining, 
however,  all  the  fatal  accidents.  The  result  is  the  curve  C  (Fig.  1). 
We  may  deduct  also  the  accidents  which  happened  in  docks,  ware- 
houses, and  buildings  under  construction  or  repair,  and  which  were 
made  reportable  for  the  first  time  by  the  Act  of  1895.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  curve  D.  Both  these  classes  of  accident  can  be  dealt 
with  separately  later  on  and  the  remainder,  i.e.  the  ordinates  of  the 
curve  D,  are  comparable  throughout  the  period  under  consideration. 
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The  curve  D  represents  a  most  important  class  of  accidents.  It 
includes  all  the  fatal  and  almost  all  the  accidents  involving  serious 
bodily  injury  and  a  great  many  of  the  preventable  accidents. 
Scrutinizing  it  closely  we  see  that  the  discontinuity  of  1895  has 
vanished.  There  is  a  slow  rise  in  the  number  of  accidents  from  1893 
onward;  accelerated  after  1895,  probably  by  reason  of  the  impression 
produced  l)y  the  issue  of  instructions  explanatory  of  the  new  Act, 
although  accidents  of  the  class  we  are  now  dealing  with  were  report- 
able under  the  old  Act ;  the  rate  of  increase  receiving  a  check  in 
1897,  but  recovering  again  in  1898  and  continuing  till  1900,  then 
falling  off  in  a  marked  degree  till  1904,  after  which  year  there  was 
again  a  marked  and  accelerated  rise.  What  explanation  can  be 
offered  of  these  peculiarities  1 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  noted  that  the  growth  in  numbers 
and  efficiency  of  the  inspecting  staff  affects  the  accident  returns  in 
two  ways.  The  increased  attention  given  to  the  fencing  of  dangerous 
machinery  is  not  without  considerable  effect  in  mitigating  the  risks 
of  manufacturing  operations,  although  this  is  hardly  to  be  gathered 
from  a  hasty  glance  at  our  curve,  because  that  does  not  distinguish 
between  preventable  and  non-preventable  accidents,  and  it  is  the 
latter  class  only  that  can  be  affected  by  the  better  fencing  of 
dangerous  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  increased  vigilance  of 
the  inspectors  leads  to  better  reporting  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers 
of  factories.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  formerly,  trivial  accidents 
were  frequently  overlooked,  or  the  reports  were  designedly  withheld. 
For  several  years  after  the  change  in  the  definition  of  a  reportable 
accident  in  1895,  the  writer  continually  met  occupiers  who  were 
under  the  impression  that  if  the  injured  person  was  not  incapacitated 
for  more  than  three  days  the  accident  need  not  be  reported,  the 
minimum  period  of  absence  being,  in  fact,  only  five  hours.  This 
appeared  to  be  due  to  a  common  mistake  in  interpreting  the  regula- 
tions. Inspection  is  now  more  frequent  and  thorough,  and  occupiers 
are  better  instructed  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Table  II  gives 
the  numbers  of  inspectors  of  all  grades  for  the  years  1894  to  1908, 
together  with  the  number  of  prosecutions  instituted  by  them  in 
respect  of  (a)  unfenced  machinery,  and  (b)  failure  to  report  accidents. 

Again,  the  effect  of  fluctuations  in  the  activity  of  manu- 
facturing and  of  the  gradual  growth  in  the  volume  of  manufacture 
which  is  found  to  underlie  these  fluctuations  should  be  considered. 
For  this  purpose  some  quantity  must  be  selected,  which  may  serve  as 
an  index  of  the  volume  of  manufacture,  e.g.,  the  consumption  of  coal 
in  the  industries ;  the  railway  goods  traffic  returns  ;  the  clearing- 
house returns ;  and,  when  we  are  considering  the  particular 
industries,  the  quantity  of  cotton  piece  goods  exported,  the  raw 
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cotton  consumed,   the  tonnage  of  ships  built,  and  so  on — no  one 
index,  however,  being   entirely  satisfactory  as   a  measure  of   the 
activity  of  manufacturing.     The  annual  values  during  the  period  we 
are  dealing  with  of  several  of  these  quantities  are  given  in  Table  III, 
and  the  annual  percentage  fluctuations  are  expressed  graphically  by 
the  logarithmic  curves  in  Fig.  2.     It  may  be  noted  parenthetically 
that  the  coal  consumption  in  the  factory  industries  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  ascertain.     Mr.  James  Tonge,  in  a  recent  book,^  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  total  coal  consumption  of  the  country,  from  which 
Table  IV  has  been  abridged.     The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed 
in  1866  to  inquire  into  the  coal  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
reported    in    1871    that    "the    present   consumption    of    coal    for 
"  domestic   use   is   generally    estimated   at   one  ton  per    head    of 
"  the  whole  population     ....      It  is  probable  that  this  rate 
"  per  head  will  continue  pretty  constant ;  because  although  more 
"  economical  methods  of  using  coal  in  dwellings  may  probably  be 
"  introduced,  yet  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  nation  will  cause  coal 
"to  be  more  liberally  used  for  domestic  purposes.      The  future 
"  increase   of    consumption    under    this    head    may    therefore    be 
"  expected  to  coincide   with   the   increase   of   population."     Since 
the   time   when   this   was   written    the  gas   stove   has    come    into 
extensive  use  for  domestic  purposes,  i.e.,  the  consumption  of  coal 
has  to  that  extent  been  transferred  from  dwelling-houses    to   gas 
works,  which  are,  of  course,  factories.     The  Census  of  Production 
(1907)  gives  the  quantity  of  coal  of  household  quality  raised  and 
retained  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  51,543,000  tons, 
out  of  a  total  inland  consumption  of  182,914,000  tons.     Hence,  if 
from  the  figures  representing  the  annual  inland  consumption  of  coal 
we  deduct  the  percentage  (arrived  at  as  in  Table  IV)  consumed  by 
the  railways,  coasting  steamers,  and  collieries,  and  also  one  ton  per 
head  of  the  population,  representing  the  domestic  consumption,  we 
shall  get  a  good  idea  of  the  consumption  in  the  factory  industries. 
The  figures  thus  obtained  are  given  in  the  second  row  of  Table  III, 
and  in  the  following  rows  are  given  the  annual  values  of  some  of  the 
other  quantities  mentioned  above  as  being  likely  indices  of  the  state 
of    trade.      The    numl)crs    of    workpeople    employed    in    factories 
generally  are,  unfortunately,  not  to  be  had  after  1901:.     In  the  case 
of  textile  factories  a  sharp  rise  occurs  after  1904,  aiul  if  this  holds 
good  for  the  non-textile  factories  also,  some  relation  between  the 
number   of   accidents   and    the    numl)er   of    persons   employed   is 
indicated. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  plot  the  series  of  annual 
values  given  in  Table  III  in  diagrams  on  the  natural  scale,  especially 
'    Coal,  bv  James  Tonge.     Constable  and  Co.,  1907. 
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as,  in  comparing  curves  thus  plotted,  we  compare,  or  at  least  are  very 
apt  to  compare,  absolute  increases  and  decreases  in  our  quantities, 
whereas  we  are  much  more  likely  to  elucidate  any  casual  connections 
which  may  exist  between  the  different  series  if  we  compare  the 
percentage  fluctuations,  or  the  rates  of  increase  or  decrease.  In 
Fig.  2,  the  percentage  fluctuations  of  the  annual  accident  total  are 
compared  in  turn  with  the  percentage  fluctuations  of  the  combined 
exports  and  imports,  the  exports  alone,  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
factories,-  the  clearing-house  returns,  and  the  railway  goods  traffic  ;^ 
the  accident  curve  (dotted)  being  superimposed  on  each  of  the  others. 
Incomplete  curves,  representing  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
population  and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  factories,  are 
also  added.  The  vertical  scale  of  the  accident  curve  is  then  adjusted 
to  each  of  the  other  curves  until  the  closest  possible  correspondence 
is  obtained  ;  it  is  compressed,  so  to  speak,  in  a  vertical  direction  until 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  fits  each  of  the  others  in  turn.  The  nimibers 
at  the  margin  indicate  the  amount  of  compression  that  has  been 
applied,  e.g.,  in  order  that  the  accident  curve  should  fit  the  coal 
curve  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  ordinates  of  the  accident  curve  must 
be  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  o"2o.  This  would  seem  to  be 
legitimate,  provided  that,  when  comparing  the  curves,  we  do  not 
forget  the  adjustment.  We  cannot  expect  the  rate  of  increase 
shown  by  the  accident  curve  to  be  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the 
other  curves.  We  have  done  something  if  we  can  show  that  it  is 
proportional.  It  is  conceiA^able  that  a  lo  per  cent,  increase  of  the 
persons  employed  in  cotton  mills  during  a  spell  of  good  trade,  the 
new  hands  being  raw  and  untrained  and  unaccustomed  to  machinery, 
may  double  the  accidents.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  fairly 
close  resemblance  between  the  reduced  accident  curve  (the  chain 
line)  and  the  goods  traffic  and  coal  consumption  curves,  particularly 
the  former.  The  resemblance  is  less  in  the  case  of  the  clearing-house 
curve  and  still  less  in  the  case  of  the  combined  exports  and  imports 
and  the  exports  alone,  the  last-mentioned  curves  being  very  similar. 
Accidents  in  factories  due  to  power-driven  machinery  and  the  other 
kinds  of  plant  above  mentioned  may  therefore  be  said  tc  increase 
with  the  railway  goods  traffic,  but  three  times  as  fast.  There  is  a 
similar  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  factory  industries, 
but  here  the  accidents  increase  a  trifle  under  five  times  as  fast.  If 
we  gauge  the  activity  of  manufacturing  by  averaging  all  five  of  our 
index  curves  we  may  say  that  accidents  increase  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  volume  of  manufacture. 

-  The  coal  curve  is  not  quite  accurately  drawn,  but  the  error  is  not  sufBcienc 
to  affect  the  argument  appreciably. 

•*  See  the  Railway  News  of  January  8,  1910,  page  84,  for  an  interesting 
note  on  the  goods  traffic  returns  as  indices  of  the  activity  of  trade. 
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Having  already  eliminated  from  the  accidents  curve  the  disturbing 
effect  of  the  several  changes  in  the  definition  of  a  reportable  accident 
made  since  1890,  we  may  now  endeavour  to  eliminate  also  the  effect 
of  better  reporting  on  the  part  of  occupiers  of  factories.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  period  we  are  dealing 
with  large  numbers  of  accidents  were  never  reported.  It  was  seldom, 
however,  that  fatal  accidents  could  fail  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  inspector,  and  the  returns  of  such  may  be  taken  to  be  complete, 
even  in  the  early  years  of  the  period.  Fig.  3  is  a  comparison  of  the 
curves  representing  the  accidents  in  factories  due  to  power-driven 
machinery  and  other  plant,  and  the  fatal  accidents  in  factories,  over 
the  period  1895  to  1907  inclusive.  The  dotted  curve  is  simply  the 
fatal  accident  curve  drawn  to  an  increased  vertical  scale  ;  stretched, 
so  to  speak,  and  so  placed  as  to  lie  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the 
first-mentioned  curve.  It  is  found  to  be  necessary  almost  precisely 
to  double  the  scale.  All  three  curves  are,  of  course,  logarithmic. 
There  is  a  fair  amount  of  correspondence  between  the  last-mentioned 
two  curves.  Hence,  if  the  method  is  good,  a  5  per.  cent,  increase  in 
the  fatal  accidents  corresponds  to  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  machinery 
accidents  generally.  If,  therefore,  as  is  more  than  likely,  the  fatal 
accidents  are  fully  reported,  one  half  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  accidents 
in  general  must  he  due  to  tlie  increase  in  the  volunw  of  manufacturing. 
It  is  known  that  new  and  untrained  hands  coming  into  a  thriving 
industry  are  specially  liable  to  accidental  injury.  During  the  recent 
boom  in  the  cotton  trade  (1905  to  1907)  mill  managers  had  much 
diflBculty  in  securing  the  full  complement  of  workpeople.  Large 
numbers  of  unskilled  persons,  mostly  women  and  young  persons, 
were  imported  into  the  cotton  mills  from  Ireland,  Liverpool,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  labour  of  such  persons  was 
less  in  demand,  and,  although  there  seem  to  be  no  figures  directly 
establishing  the  point,  yet  experience  and  common  sense  alike  show 
that  these  people  are  much  more  liable  to  accidental  injury,  when 
employed  in  factories  full  of  machinery  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar,  than  the  older  hands.  It  is  known  also  that  in  busy 
times  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  workpeople  in  order  to  secure  the 
utmost  production  of  which  the  mills  are  capable.  The  pace  of  the 
machinery  is  increased,  and  it  is  kept  going  as  long  as  possible. 
The  time  allowed  for  cleaning  the  machinery  while  stopped  is 
curtailed,  and  overtime  and  night  work  prevail.  Moreover,  and 
quite  apart  from  booms  in  trade,  the  use  of  machinery  is  yearly 
becoming  more  general ;  handicraft  after  handicraft  and  process 
after  process  are  absorbed  by  mechanical  production. 

By  thus  comparing  the  machinery  accidents  curve  with  the  fatal 
accidents  curve,  both  being  on  the  logarithmic  scale,  we  are  able  to 
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eliminate  the  unknown  effect  of  better  reporting  on  the  rate  of 
increase  of  reported  accidents  and  so  determine  quantitatively  the 
effect  of  the  other  factor,  viz.,  increasing  trade.  Let  us  now 
eliminate  in  turn  the  effect  of  increasing  trade.  It  happens, 
unfortunately,  that  the  woollen,  worsted  and  shoddy  group  of 
industries  has  remained  practically  stationary  over  the  period  under 
consideration,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  periodical  returns  of 
persons  employed  in  these  trades,  which  are  briefly  summarised  in 
Table  V.  In  Fig.  4  the  annual  number  of  accidents  due  to 
machinery,  and  certain  other  plant  in  woollen,  worsted  and  shoddy 
factories  from  1895  to  1908,  inclusive,  are  plotted  on  the  logarithmic 
scale.  To  this  curve  the  general  accidents  curve  is  applied  in  the 
manner  already  explained  in  connection  with  Figs.  2  and  3.  The 
closest  possible  correspondence  between  the  two  is  secured  by 
almost  exactly  halving  the  ordinates  of  the  latter.  That  is 
to  say,  having  eliminated  the  effect  of  increasing  trade,  we  find 
that  one  half  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  machinery  accidents  in  general 
is  to  he  attributed  to  better  reporting.  But  we  found  just  now  that 
the  other  half  is  due  to  increasing  activity  in  trade.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  we  have  completely  and  quantitatively  accounted 
for  the  shape  of  our  accident  curve,  that  is  to  say,  for  that 
striking  and  sustained  increase  in  the  number  of  reported 
accidents  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  Better 
reporting  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  more  frequent  inspection,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  The  effect  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
on  the  notification  of  accidents  should  also  be  observed.  Previously 
to  the  Compensation  Act  of  1897,  many  minor  casualties  never  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  occupier,  let  alone  the  factory  inspector. 
From  1896  to  1906,  inclusive,  the  period  of  absence  necessary 
to  constitute  a  reportable  accident  was  five  hours.  Cases  in  which 
a  factory  operative,  having  suffered  some  trifling  injury,  would  go 
home  for  half  a  day  without  the  fact  becoming  known  to  the  occupier 
or  manager,  would  formerly  be  numbered  by  thousands  annually. 
And  when  there  was  little  chance  that  during  the  worker's  absence 
his  wage  would  be  paid  him  he  took  care  that  his  absence  was  not 
unduly  prolonged.  Since  the  Compensation  Act,  however,  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  both  employer  and  employed  operates  the 
other  way.  The  employer  insures  himself,  and  takes  good  care 
that  every  injury  for  which  he  may  be  liable  to  compensate  the 
injured  person  is  promptly  brought  to  the  notice  of  his  insurance 
company.  At  the  same  time  he  is  reminded  of  his  obligation  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  factory  inspector.  In  some  cases  the 
insurance  company  as  well  as  the  law  requires  him  to  do  so.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  the  employer   has    contributed  to  the  accident 
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by  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  it  is  important 
that  the  insurance  company  should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  since  it 
may  affect  their  liability  under  the  contract  of  insurance.  The 
workman,  too,  is  alive  to  the  advantages  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Compensation  Act  and  does  not  allow  his  employer  to  forget 
that  he  is  entitled  to  compensation,  nor  is  there  the  same 
incentive  to  the  workman  to  return  to  his  work  as  soon  as  he  is 
able.  There  is,  of  course,  a  minimum  period  of  absence  laid  down 
by  the  Act,  below  which  no  compensation  is  payable,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  above  considerations  have  operated  on  the  notifica- 
tion of  accidents  entailing  less,  as  well  as  greater,  absences  than  the 
minimum. 

The  results  obtained  above  have  been  checked  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  different,  though  related  *  method,  which  may  perhaps  be 
considered  worthy  of  notice  in  itself.  Let  y  be  the  value  for  any 
year  of  any  of  the  quantities  set  out  in  Table  III,  and  let  A?/  be 
the  increment  by  which  it  is  exceeded  by  the  corresponding  value  in 

A?/ 
the  succeeding  year.     Then     '   may  be  called  the  proportionate  rate 

of  increase,  and  it  affords  a  convenient  method  of  comparing  two  or 

more  series.     By  way  of  illustration,  the  annual  figures  for  goods 

traffic,  coal  consumption,  and  the  other  quantities  are  again  set  out, 

together  with  the  differences  (or  increments)  between  consecutive 

Ay 
values  and  the  ratios  — '  ,  in  Table  VI.     The  average  of  the  annual 

V 

proportionate   rates   of  increase   in   the   goods   traffic   is  o'o34,  or 

3"4  per  cent.;  of  the  C.S.    accidents^  io'3  per  cent.,  or  three  times 

as  great,  which  is  the  result  we  obtained  by  the  previous  method. 

Aw 
The  ratios  ^-  may  be  expeditiously  computed  with  the  aid  of  a 

slide  rule,  and  if  two  or  more  series  are  plotted  to  a  suitable 
vertical  scale,  the  diagram  exhibits  very  clearly  the  relations 
subsisting  between  them.  For  example,  an  examination  of  the 
curve  representing  the  rate  of  increase  of  accidents  due  to  better 
reporting  seems  to  indicate  that,  on  the  average,  the  rate  falls 
2  per  cent,  per  aiiinnn  for  about  four  years. 

Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  main 
points  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of  factory  accidents  in  general. 
In  our  original  curve  (1),  Fig.  1)  we  note  first  of  all  the  slight  effect 
of  the  Act  of  1891,  which  lowered  the  period  of  absence  from  work 
necessary  to  make  a  machinery  accident  reportable  from  forty- 
eight    hours    to    five    hours,    doubtless    because    most    machinery 

■'  lu  the  limit  tlie  relation  is  ^^^°^  .^)  =   ^ 

dy  y. 
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accidents  necessitate  a  much  longer  absence  than  five  hours,  and 
because  many  accidents,  by  design  or  inadvertence,  were  never 
reported.  The  effect  of  the  coal  strike  of  1893  is  apparent, 
converting  what  ought  to  have  been  a  rise  into  a  drop,  which 
accentuates  the  subsequent  rise  to  1895,  during  which  period, 
and  right  on  to  the  present,  a  growing  proportion  of  the  total 
accidents  was  reported.  From  1893  to  1907  there  is  a  practi- 
cally continuous  increase,  interrupted  only  in  1904.  From  1896  to 
1900  the  curve  is  convex  to  the  base  line,  that  is,  the  rate  of  increase 
is  diminishing.  From  1904  the  rate  increases  again.  These 
features,  we  have  seen,  are  due  to  the  fluctuating  activity  of  trade, 
to  the  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  underlying  the 
fluctuations  and  to  better  reporting.  While  machinery  accidents 
actually  increase  one  and  a-half  times  as  fast  as  the  volume  of 
manufacture,  owing  to  better  reporting  they  apparently  increase 
three  times  as  fast.  By  the  Notification  of  Accidents  Act,  1906,  a 
change  was  again  made  in  the  definition  of  a  reportable  accident, 
the  period  of  absence  in  the  case  of  machinery  accidents  being  one 
whole  day,  and  in  the  case  of  non-machinery  accidents,  not  fatal, 
anything  more  than  seven  days.  The  effect  of  this  is  already 
apparent  on  the  curve  B,  but  on  the  curve  we  have  been  dealing 
with  chiefly  it  cannot  yet  be  distinguished. 

The  accidents  we  have  been  dealing  with  so  far  are  those 
reportable  to  both  certifying  surgeons  and  inspectors  and  occa- 
sioned by  power-driven  machinery  and  certain  other  plant.  The 
reason  for  dwelling  on  this  particular  class  of  accidents  was  that 
it  was  desired  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  changes  in  the  legal 
definition  of  a  reportable  accident,  so  that  the  separate  effect  of 
other  causes  affecting  the  accident  returns  could  be  studied.  But 
these  machinery  accidents  (or  C.S.  accidents)  are  particularly 
worthy  of  study  for  other  reasons.  They  oftener  give  rise  to 
serious  bodily  injury,  and  they  afford  more  scope  for  the  operation 
of  preventive  regulations.  We  have  frequently  alluded  to  them 
briefly  as  factory  machinery  accidents.  Now  although,  of  premises 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  power-driven  machinery 
exists  only  in  factories  and  in  the  docks,  buildings  and  other  places 
covered  by  sections  104  and  105,  yet  vats,  pans  and  other  structures 
filled  with  hot  liquid,  or  molten  metal  or  other  dangerous  substances 
are  often  to  be  found  in  workshops ;  and  explosions  and  escapes  of 
gas  may  occur  in  workshops  as  well  as  in  factories.  Accidents 
due  to  these  causes,  occurring  in  workshops  and  involving  the 
prescribed  amount  of  bodily  injury,  are  reportable  to  the  certifying 
surgeon,  and  so  are  fatal  accidents,  which  may,  and  do,  occur  in 
workshops  as  well  as  in  factories.     All  these  are  included  in  the 
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class  we  have  alluded  to  as  "  factory  "  accidents.  They  are  so  few 
that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  taking  the  trouble  to  separate 
them  from  the  true  factory  accidents.  In  the  more  recent  Annual 
Eeports  of  the  Factory  Department,  workshop  accidents  are 
apparently  not  distinguished.  In  1904,  however,  151  were  recorded, 
5  of  which  were  fatal ;  the  corresponding  figures  for  1903  being  211 
and  6  respectively.  Going  back  to  1897,  we  find  that  there  were  80 
workshop  accidents,  3  of  which  were  fatal.  Noav  in  1896  the  registered 
workshops  numbered  81,669  and  655,565  persons  were  employed  in 
them.  In  1904  the  number  of  registered  workshops  was  140,792, 
and  to  these  we  must  add  19,496  workshops  in  which  men  only 
were  employed — a  class  of  workshops  which  was  then  far  from 
being  completely  registered.  In  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  for  1 905  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  workshops  (excluding  the  men's  workshops  and  work- 
shop laundries)  was  approximately  700,000.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  few  accidents  enumerated  above  are  a  complete  statement 
for  so  many  workplaces  involving  so  many  workpeople.  The  work- 
shop accident  returns  must  fall  considerably  short  of  the  truth. 
Omissions  to  report  are  more  likely  in  workshops  Avhere  the 
occupiers  are  often  illiterate  and  generally  less  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  accidents,  no  doubt  largely 
because  accidents  in  any  one  workshop  are  infrequent  occurrences. 
If  we  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  the  few  accidents  that  are  reported 
from  workshops  we  find  that  most  of  them  arise  iji  connection  with 
machinery  other  than  power-driven  machinery.  The  very  few  that 
are  fatal  are  due  to  hot  liquid,  &c.,  escaping  from  vats  or  pans. 
These  accidents  being  reportable  to  the  certifying  surgeons,  are 
entirely  negligible  for  our  present  purpose,  and  the  argument  is  in 
no  way  affected  by  their  inclusion  in  the  factory  returns.  Thus,  in 
1904,  of  the  151  accidents  reported  from  workshops,  only  12  were 
reportable  to  the  certifying  surgeon. 

Let  us  now  deal  with  the  host  of  accidents,  not  fatal  and  not 
caused  by  machinery  moved  by  mechanical  power,  or  by  hot  liquid 
or  molten  metal,  or  explosives,  or  escape  of  gas,  and  consequently 
not  reportable  to  the  certifying  surgeon,  but  to  the  inspector  only. 
Such  are  falls,  blows  struck  by  falling  bodies  or  by  tools,  sprains,  cuts, 
scratches,  bruises  and  so  on,  of  all  degrees  of  severity  and,  up  to 
1907  it  might  also  have  been  said,  of  triviality.  They  were  made 
reportable  for  the  first  time  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1895, 
and  their  subsequent  annual  numbers  are  given  in  Table  I  and 
expressed  graphically  by  the  curve  B  in  Fig.  1.  The  minimum 
period  of  absence  from  the  injured  person's  ordinary  work  necessary 
to  make  an  accident  of  this  class  reportable  was  five  hours  on  any  one 
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of  the  three  working  days  next  after  the  accident ;  and  very  trivial 
accidents  indeed  were  therefore  made  reportable.  This  standard 
was  not  altered  by  the  Act  of  1901,  Init  the  Notification  of  Accidents 
Act,  1906,  laid  down  that  the  period  of  absence  must  exceed  seven 
days.  The  curve  B  of  Fig.  1  is,  in  Fig.  5,  plotted  on  the  logarithmic 
scale,  so  that  we  may  study  the  rate  of  increase.  We  find  the 
average  rate  of  increase  to  be  about  i  "3  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
C.S.  factory  accidents,  and  these  we  found  to  increase,  on  the  average, 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  volume  of  trade.  The  effect  of  the 
Notification  of  Accidents  Act  in  checking  the  rate  of  increase 
appears  in  the  decided  drop  in  the  curve  G  in  1907.  We  cannot 
very  well  subject  these  accidents  to  the  same  graphical  analysis  as 
we  applied  to  the  C.S.  accidents.  We  have  a  much  shorter  period 
free  from  alterations  of  the  statutory  definition.  We  cannot  compare 
them  with  the  woollen  trade  returns,  because  most  of  the  accidents 
reported  by  that  trade  are  C.S.  accidents  and  the  remaining  figures 
are  so  small  as  to  render  statistical  methods  hardly  applicable. 
Fi;rther,  the  classification  of  these  accidents  according  to  industry  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Factory  Department  ceases  in  1904. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  as  the  volume  of 
trade  increases,  the  actual  increase  of  these  ctccidents  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  C.S.  accidents,  viz.,  one  and  a-half  times  as  fast  as  the  volume  of  trade, 
but  that  the  apparent  increase  as  deduced  above  is  four  times  as  fast,  the 
difference  being  due  to  better  reporting. 

The  residue  of  the  original  curve  A,  Fig.  1,  is  the  class  of 
accidents  happening  in  docks,  wharves,  quays,  warehouses,  and 
buildings,  and  made  reportable  for  the  first  time  by  the  Act  of  1895. 
The  only  object  in  separating  them  from  the  rest  was  to  isolate  and 
study  the  important  class  of  accidents  reportable  to  the  certifying 
surgeons,  free,  between  1890  and  1906,  from  any  alteration  in  the 
definition  of  a  reportable  accident.  In  this  paper  it  is  not  proposed 
to  examine  them  further. 

Mention  may  finally  be  made  of  the  new  class  of  "  dangerous 
occurrences  "  made  reportable  for  the  first  time  by  the  Notification 
of  Accidents  Act,  1906.     Section  5  of  that  Act  is  as  follows  : — 

"5.  (1)  If  the  Secretary  of  State  considers  that,  by  reason  of 
"  the  risk  of  serious  injury  to  persons  employed,  it  is  expedient  that 
"  notice  should  be  given  under  the  Act  in  every  case  of  any  special 
"  class  of  explosion,  fire,  collapse  of  buildings,  accidents  to  machinery 
"  or  plant,  or  other  occurrences  in  a  mine  or  quarry,  or  in  a  factory 
"  or  workshop,  including  any  place  which  for  the  purpose  of  the 
"  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  with  respect 
"  to  accidents  is  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  is  included  in  the  word 
"  '  factory '  or  '  workshop,'  or  is  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  the 
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"  Secretary  of  State  may  by  Order  extend  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
"  requiring  notice  of  accidents  to  be  given  to  an  inspector  to  any 
"  such  class  of  occurrences,  whether  personal  injury  or  disablement  is 
"  caused  or  not,  and,  where  any  such  Order  is  made,  the  provisions 
"  of  this  Act  shall  have  effect  as  extended  by  the  Order." 

The   provisions    of    the   Act    were    accordingly   extended,    on 
December  22,  1906,  to  the  following  classes  of  occurrence  whether 
personal  injury  or  disablement  is  caused  or  not,  viz.  :  all  cases  of 
bursting  of  a  revolving  vessel,  wheel,  emery  wheel,  or  grindstone 

moved  by  mechanical  power ; 
breaking  of  a  rope,  chain,  or  other  appliance  used  in  raising  or 

lowering  persons  or  goods  by  aid  of  mechanical  power  ; 
fire   affecting   any  room  in  which   persons  are  employed    and 
causing  complete  suspension  of  ordinary  work  therein  for  not 
less  than  24  hours. 
In  1908,  758  such  occurrences  were  reported,  and  in  1907,  592  ; 
but  these  numbers  are  certainly  far  below  the  truth.     Of  some  half 
dozen   reportable   fires  which  occurred  in    the  writer's  district  in 
1908  not  one  was  duly  reported. 
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Table  I. 


Accideiils 

reported  to 

Inspectors  and  certif>iiig 

surgeous. 

Year. 

Inspectors  only. 

Total. 

Factories 

and 

Other  premises.* 

Total. 

workshops. 

1890t  I 

484 

8,211 

484 
8,2]  1 

8,211 

'91t{ 

420 
8,527 



420 
8,527 

8,527 

'92t  -^ 

420 
8,643 



420 
8,643 

8,643 

'93tj 

422 
8,186 

422 
8,186 



8,186 

'94t{ 

448 

4+8 

9,749 

— 

9,749 

— 

9,749 

'95   ■[ 

455 

455 

10,466 

— 

10,466 

— 

10,466 

'96   -( 

525 

71 

596 

14,164 

269 

14,433 

19,124 

33,557 

'97    { 

516 
15,446 

142 
539 

6<;8 
15,985  " 

24,489 

40,474 

'98   -1 

577 

i£;o 

727 

18,493 

734 

19,227 

38,335 

57,562 

'99   j 

681 

190 

871 

21,556 

1,215 

22,771 

47,989 

70,760 

1900  -j 

813 

232 

',045 

25,970 

1,734 

27,704 

51,316 

79,020 

'01   \ 

782 

253 

1,035 

27,215 

2,052 

29,267 

54,493 

83,760 

'02    J 

850 

260 

1,110 

1 

27,748 

2,328 

30,076 

60,279 

90,335 

'03   / 

748 

299 

1,047 

28,122 

2,387 

30,509 

62,091 

•   92,600 

'04   - 

727 

291 

1,018 

27,574 

2,387 

29,961 

63,007 

92,969 

'05    \ 

775 

288 

1,063 

29,538 

2,464 

32,002 

68,607 

100,609 

'06    •[ 

799 

317 

i,t  16 

32,902 

2,794 

35,696 

76,208 

111,904 

'07   -[ 

850 

i-9 

1,179 

40,310 

3,768 

43,478 

80,847 

124,325 

'081 -j 

767 

275 

1,042 

39,643 

2,258 

41,901 

80.253 

122,154 

Note. — The  small  figures  (484)  relate  to  fatal  accidents  and  are  included 
in  the  larger  figures. 

*  Docks,  buildings,  &c.,  added  by  the  Act  of  1895. 

t  Twelve  months  ending  October  31. 

J  The  figures  for  1908  were  published  after  the  paper  was  written,  and  are 
not  included  in  all  the  diagrams. 
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Table  II. — Number  of  insjjecto?'s,  prosecutions,  d-c. 


Year 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Ins  pectorate 

88 
95 

96 

29 

125 

110 
34 

94 

110 
51 

153 

116 

Prosecutions    for   failing   to! 

notifj'  accidents    j 

Prosecutions    for   failure    to  "1 

fence  dangerous  machinery  J 

51 
141 

Year 

1899. 

132 

44 

139 

1900.             1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Inspeclorate  

139            141 

56       ]       61 

136           198 

138 
42 

213 

152 

Prosecutions  for  failing  to  1 
notify  accidents    ) 

Prosecutions  for  failure  to  1 
fence  dangerous  machinery  j 

36 

207 

Year. 


Inspectorate 

Prosecutions    for   fading    to  ] 

notify  accidents    j 

Prosecutions    for    failure    to 

fence  dangerous  machinery 


;} 


1904. 

1905. 

190t5. 

1907. 

154 

154 

163 

165 

45 

36 

41 

41 

253 

295 

294 

278 

200 
44 

317 


1910. 
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Tabi.k  III. — Ai'ticity  of  trade  and  factor;/  accidents,  1890-1903. 


Year 

1890.     1891.;  1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.  1 

1 

1896.      1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Cousuniptioii    of    caal    in  1 
faetnries  ...  Million  tons  / 

E.xports   to  foreign  coun-  "1 
tries...  Unit  =  i,ooo,ooo^  / 

Exports  and  imports    "1 

Unit  =  i,ooo,ooo(.  J 

Railway  goods  traffic   ......  \ 

Million  tons  J 

Clearing  House  returns  ...  \ 

Dnit  =  1,000,000,000?.  J 

Per.sons  employed  in  fac-  \ 

884       886 
76-4    1  77-0 

505       SC9 
■VM       323 

862       871 
728       742 

490 
—     1    309 

893'      836 
780       685 

9'4       931 
8,211    .8,527 

872 
74-6 

480 
302 

843 
698 

490 
309 

811 
648 

937 
3,643 

82c 
66-2 

464 
290 

83= 
679 

46; 
293 

Si 

648 

91 
8,186 

885 
76-8 

447 
280 

823 
666 

?       5" 
324 

802 
634 

3        9S9 
9,749 

888 
77-4 

476 
299 

846 
701 

523 
334 

880 
759 

552 
3-.56 

39-3 

1,020 
10,466 

903 
80 

498 
315 

873 
747 

551 
356 

879 
757 

573 
3-74 

39-6 

1,151 
14,164 

gi2 

81-6 

507 
321 

883 
703 

573 
374 

874 
749 

581 
3-81 

40-0 

1,189 
15.446 

910 
81-2 

525 
335 

906 
805 

579 
379 

908 
810 

3- 

40-4 

1,267 
18,493 

948 
88-8 

543 
349 

917 
826 

617 
414 

961 
915 

594 
43 

Population   United  King-"! 
flom Millions/ 

Accidents  in  factories  due\ 
to  machinery  and  plant  j 

40-8 

1.333 
21,566 

Year 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904.  1   1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Oonsuniption    of    coal    in  1 
factories...  Million  tons  / 

Exports  to  foreign  coun-"! 
tries...  Unit=  1,000,000/.  J 

Exjiorts  and  imports    "1 

Unit  =  1,000, coo/.  J 

Railway  goods  traffic   "1 

Million  tons  J 

Clearing  House  returns  ..."1 
Unit  =  1,000,000,000/.  J 

Persons  employed  in  fac-  1 
tories    Millions/ 

Population   United   King-"! 

Accidents  in  factories  due"! 
to  machinery  and  plant  / 

961 
91-4 

559 
362 

950 
890 

628 
425 

952 
896 

41-1 

1,414 
25,970 

934 
86 

549 
354 

943 

877 

619 
416 

981 
956 

617 
414 

41-5 

1.435 
27,215 

957 
90-6 

549 
354 

947 

885 

640 
437 

1,000 
1,000 

41-9 

1.443 
27,748 

955 
90-2 

589 
388 

973 
940 

647 
444 

1,004 
1,012 

1,449 
28,122 

953          956 
89-8   1     90-4 
1 
606         652 
404         449 

98 1       1,004 
9.56      1,012 

653          664 
450         461 

1,023       1.090 
1,0.56      1,229 

612 
4-09          — 

1,440      1,470 
27,574    29,-538 

973 
94 

716 
520 

1,053 
1,130 

689 
489 

1,104 
1,271 

t,5i7 
32,902 

1,009 
101-6 

763 
579 

1,093 
1,237 

712 
516 

1. 105 
1,273 

44-5 

1,605 
40,310 

39,643 

Small  figures 


are  the  logarithms,  characteristic  figures  imly. 
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Table  IV. — Coal  consumption  in  United  Kingdom  {Tongc). 


Coal  consumption  in  the  industries  for  the 
generation  of — 
Power — 

Railways 

Coasting  steamers 

Collieries 

Factories 

Heat — 

Blast  furnaces    

Steel  and  malleable  iron  works    

Other  metallurgical  works   

Chemical  works,  potteries,  glass  works 

Gas  works  

Domestic  consumption 

Total    


Million  tons. 


Perrcntnge 

of 

total  consnriiptioii. 


14 

8-45 

8 

4-82 

12 

7-22 

41 

24.70 

19 

11-42 

1.3 

7-83 

2 

1-21 

6 

3-62 

16 

9-63 

35 

2510 

i66* 


*  Of  the  quantity  raised   183,000,000  tons  were  retained  in  U.K.  in  1907. 
(Census  of  Production.) 


Table  V. — Persons  employed  iv  the  woollen  and  vorsted  trades. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898-99. 

1901. 
260,000 

1904. 
262,000 

1907. 

282,400 

284,000 

266,000 

256,000 

261,000 

1910.]         in  fhe  N'umher  of  Reported  Accidents  in  Factoi'ies. 
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Tablk  VI. —  Fluctitdtions  in  rate  of  increas'iof  C.S.  accidents  and  trade. 


Year. 

Coal  eons\iniption. 

Differences 

AyH-^*     


E.xports 

Differences 
Ay-^y  


76-4 


320 


Exports  +  imports 

Differences  

A'/  H-y   


Goods  traffic 
Differences  .. 

Ay-^i^t    


1891. 


77-0 

0-6 

•0079 


.323 

3 

•009.38 


742 

14 

•0192 


Clearing  House  returns 

Differences 

^y^y  


309 


68.5 

9.5 

■122 


Average  ii.v  -=-  y  (Fig.)J 

C.S.  accidents 

Differences 

Ay-ry(Fig.)§ 


8,211 


8,527 

316 

•0387 


1893.        1894. 


74-6 

2^0 

•0031 


302 

21 

•065 


698 

44 

•0593 


66^2 
8^4 
•112 


291 

11 

•0364 


679 

19 

•0273 


76-8         77-4 
10-6  0-6 

160       ^0078 


80^0 
2-6 
•0.34 


81-6 

1-6 

•020 


1898. 


81^2 

-  0^4 

-  -0049 


280 

11 

•0377 


299 

19 

•0678 


315 

16 

•0535 


.321 


666 

13 

•0192 


309 

0 ! 

0 


293 

16 

•0519 


648 

37 

•054 


-   -046 


8,643 

116 

•0136 


648 
0 
0 


324 

31 

•106 


634 

14 

0216 


-•0535 


8,186 
-  457 
-•0529 


9,749 

1,563 

•192 


701 

35 

•0525 


747 

46  '• 

•0^656  , 


763 

16 

•0214  1 


3.34 

10 

•0309 


356 

?2 

•0660 


759 
125 
•198 


757 

2 

-•00263 


374 

18 

•0505 


749 

8 
•0106 


•0723 


•0207 


10,466 

717 

•0736 


14,164  I 

3,698 

•354 


1.5,446 
1,282 
•0909 


335 
14 

■04.35 


805 

42 

•05.50 


379 

5 

•0134 


810 

61 

•0814 


•0389 


18,493 

3,047 

•197 


Year 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

190.3. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

■  1907. 

Coal  consumption 

88^8 
7-6 
■094 

91^4 
2^6 
•029 

86^0 

-  5-4 

-  ^059 

90^6 
4^6 
•053 

90^2 

-  0-4 

-  ^0044 

89^8 

-  0^4 

-  ^0044 

90^4 

0^6 

■0067 

94^0 
3^6 
•040 

101^6 
7-6 
•081 

l^y^y* 

Exports 

Differences 

£iy  -r  y    

.349 

14 

•0418 

362 

13 

•0372 

354 

-  8 

-  ^0221 

354 
0 
0 

388 

34 

•096 

404 

16 

•0413 

449 

45 

•117 

520 

71 

•158 

579 

59 

•114 

Exports  +  imports    

Differences  

^y-^y  

826 

21 

■0261 

890 
64 

•0777 

877 
-      13 
-■0146 

885 

8 

•00914 

940 

55 

•0622 

956 
16 

•0170 

1,012 
56 

•0585 

1,1.30 

lis 

•1163 

1,237 
107 
•095 

414 
35 

•0925 

425 

11 
•0266 

416 

9 

■0212 

437 

21 

•0.504 

444 

7 

•0160 

450 

6 

•0135 

461 

11 

•0245 

489 

28 

•0607 

516 

27 

•0553 

Differences  

^y -i- yj      

Clearing  House  returns 
Differences 

915 
105 
•13 

896 

-     19 

•0207 

956 

60 

•067 

1,000 

44 

•046 

1,012 

12 

•012 

1,056 

44 

•0436 

1,229 
173 
•165 

1,271 

42 

•0341 

1,273 
2 

^y -^  y  

•00157 

Average  Ay  -4-  y  (Fig.)I 

•0785 

•0283 

-•0083 

•0296 

•0372 

•0231 

•0771 

•0833 

■0646 

C.S.  accidents 

21,5.56 

3,063 

•166 

25,970 

4,414 

■205 

27,215 

1,245 

•048 

27,748 

533 

•0196 

28,123 

374 

•0135 

27,574 
-    548 
-•0195 

29,. 5.38 
1,964 
•0712 

32,902 

3,. 364 

•114 

40,310 

7,408 

•225 

Differences  

Ay  -i-y  (Fig.)« 

*  Average  1890-1907,  0^020. 
I  Average  1890-1907,  0^0.306. 


t  Average  1890-1907,  0^034. 
^  Average  1890-1907,  O^IOS. 
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1 

^•^- — In  reproduction  the  diagram  lias  been  reduced  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  0'57. 

The  dotted  lines  are  the  accident  logarithmic  curve  ;    the  ciiaiu  lines  the 
same  adjusted  to  the  trade  curres. 
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Fig.  3. 
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*  N.B.  —  In  reproduction  tlie  diagram  has  been  reduced  in  tlie  proportion  of 
1  to  0-67. 
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Fig.  4. 
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Fig.  5. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  H.  Yekney's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  said  both  the  Society  and  the  author  might  be 
congratulated  on  an  interesting  and  vakiable  Paper.  It  was  one 
of  the  special  objects  of  the  Society  to  warn  both  the  public  and  the 
Press  against  the  use  of  crude  figures  without  scientific,  full,  and 
careful  examination  ;  and  that  was  the  main  lesson  tavxght  by  the 
Paper.  In  Table  I,  which  served  as  the  text  for  the  Paper,  it  was 
shown  that  between  1890  and  1907  the  number  of  the  accidents 
reported  in  factories  and  workshops  increased  from  8,211  to  124,325. 
Those  were  of  course  very  startling  figures.  In  fact,  it  almost 
surprised  him  that  those  figures  had  not  been  used  politically  by 
some  Parliamentary  candidates  as  alleged  proof  of  the  reckless 
greed  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  their  neglect  of  due  care  for  the 
safety  of  workmen  in  factories,  and  so  forth.  The  Paper  showed  very 
clearly  how  carefully  figures  should  be  used.  The  changes  made  in 
the  definition  of  "accident"  by  the  Acts  of  1891,  1905,  and  1906; 
the  increase  of  the  inspectorate,  which  had  been  more  than  doubled 
during  that  period,  with  constant  prosecutions  for  the  non-reporting 
of  accidents ;  the  additional  incentive  to  report  created  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act ;  and  the  increased  number  of  the 
population  exposed  to  risk  through  the  increased  use  of  machinery — 
all  those  disturbing  factors  clearly  showed  that  the  crude  figures  in 
the  table  referred  to  could  not  be  accepted  as  any  proof  of  a  real 
increase  of  accidents.  He  regretted  that  the  author  had  not  stated 
rather  more  definitely  at  the  end  of  the  Paper  the  conclusions  at 
Avhich  he  had  arrived  as  the  result  of  his  ingenious  calculations  ; 
and  whether  he  considered  that  the  figures  dealt  with  really  showed 
any  increase.  He  should  also  have  been  glad  if  he  had  more 
definitely  dealt  with  the  number  of  fatal  accidents,  about  which  the 
returns  throughout  the  whole  period  were  in  his  opinion  fairly 
complete. 

Dr.  T.  M,  Legge  said  he  could  oidy  express  his  admiration  and 
that  of  his  colleagues  for  Mr.  Verney's  Paper.  Although  accidents 
naturally  interested  him  as  a  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories,  it  was 
rather  the  cases  of  poisoning  which  occupied  him,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  compare  the  returns  of  poisoning  from  year  to  year  with 
those  of  accidents  ;  for,  instead  of  showing  the  steady  rise  which  had 
been  brought  out  in  the  latter  case,  there  was  a  distinct  and  steady 
diminution  in  the  cases  of  poisoning.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Verney 
would  some  day  apply  his  statistical  methods  to  those  returns. 
One  very  interesting  point  about  them  was  that  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  which  was  referred  to  as  having  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  accidents,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  afiected 
cases  of  poisoning  at  all,  although  it  might,  and  was  expected  to 
have  done  so.  Personally,  he  was  doubtful  whether  that  Act  had 
played  the  large  share  in  the  increase  to  which  Mr.  Verney  had  alluded. 
Mr.  Verney's  method  of   eliminating   the  disturbing   elements   in 
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comparison  of  factory  accidents  was,  he  thought,  quite  admirable. 
He  had  thought  those  disturbing  elements  so  marked  as  to  have 
made  it  impossible  to  get  the  clear,  steady  line  shown  in  curve  D. 
He  hoped  the  Paper  would  come  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the 
Accidents  Committee,  which  was  sitting  at  the  present  time.  One 
point,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  called  for 
further  investigation.  It  was  desirable  to  discover,  if  possil)le,  how 
many  accidents  were  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
and  how  many  to  carelessness — possibly  unavoidable,  and  depending 
on  fatigue,  or  other  causes — on  the  part  of  the  worker.  He 
believed  an  attempt  had  been  made  at  a  statistical  estimate  of  that 
matter  by  the  German  Accident  Insurance  Office.  His  recollection 
was  that  55  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  were  assigned  in  that  way  to 
causes  remediable  by  the  employer,  while  45  per  cent,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  attributable  to  other  causes,  and  largely  to  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  workers. 

Dr.  Greenwood  said  the  only  point  that  occurred  to  him  was 
with  reference  to  the  isolation  of  the  different  factors.  He  asked 
whether  Mr.  Verney  had  considered  the  possibility  of  estimatin£r 
the  participation  of  the  different  factors  by  the  method  of  multiple 
correlation  which  Mr.  Udny  Yule  ^  had  so  admirably  illustrated  and 
had  rendered  more  manageable  than  it  had  been  in  the  original 
form  developed  by  Professor  Pearson.  It  would  have  been  of  con- 
sideral)le  help  if  they  had  the  three  or  four  factors  involved,  all  of 
which  might  be  independent  variables,  and  all  influencing  the 
accident  curve,  expressed  as  partial  co-efficients  of  correlation ;  so 
as  to  be  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  predict  the  future  changes. 
And  then,  .supposing  the  actual  results  not  to  correspond  with  the 
prediction,  it  would  suggest  that  there  might  be  some  other  factor 
not  at  present  obvious  in  the  statistical  records  available.  He  could 
not  offer  any  remarks  on  the  data  contained  in  the  Paper,  as  he  was 
not  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Alfred  Foot  said  he  felt  that  the  very  large  increase  in 
the  numljer  of  reported  accidents  in  factories  had  been  due 
largely  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  author  of  the 
Paper  seemed  hardly  to  have  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  effect 
of  that  Act  upon  the  notification  of  accidents.  In  1895  only 
io,ooo  accidents  were  reported;  in  1896  there  were  33,000.  He 
considered  that  increase  to  be  largely  due  to  the  alteration  in  the 
Regulations.  In  1897  there  was  an  increase  of  only  7,000;  but  in 
1898  there  was  a  sudden  jump  of  17,000.  Was  not  that  sudden 
jump  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  first 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  was  not,  however,  fully  known 
to  the  workers  luitil  a  year  or  two  later,  when  there  were  again 
jumps  from  57,000  to  79,000,  and  from  79,000  to  83,000  1  He 
observed  that  in  190G  the  reported  accidents  were  close  on  112,000; 
in  1907  they  rose  to  124,000  ;  and  during  half  of  the  latter  year  the 
second   Workmen's   Compensation   Act   was   in   force.      That,   he 

^  Froc.  Roy.  Soc,  A.  1907,  Ixxix,  182. 
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thought,  would  probably  account  for  part  of  the  increase  ;  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the  increase  in  1908,  when 
the  new  Act  had  been  in  operation  for  a  complete  year.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  point  if,  before  the  publication  of  the  Paper,  the 
author  was  able  to  add  the  figure  for  1908.  Personally,  he  had 
found  that  many  more  things  were  considered  reportable  than  ever 
could  have  been  imagined  before.  Bronchitis  was  now  A^ery  often 
attributed  to  some  minor  mishap,  and  deaths  from  pneumonia  in 
consumptive  patients  were  often  traced  to  some  very  slight  strain. 
In  some  cases  of  that  sort  compensation  had  been  awarded,  although 
the  connection  between  the  disease  and  the  injury  could  hardly  have 
been  complete. 

Dr.  Legge  asked  if  Mr.  Verney  could  get  the  total  number  of 
accidents  in  1908  1 

Mr.  Verney  said  he  had  not  the  Eeturns  with  him. 

Dr.  Greenwood  said  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  all 
classes  of  accidents  reported  to  the  Ins2:)ectors. 

Dr.  E.  L.  CoLLis  said  it  would  be  interesting,  in  connection  with 
the  point  just  raised,  if  one  could  know  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies whether,  with  that  decrease  in  accidents,  there  had  been  any 
decrease  in  the  payments,  or  the  reverse,  due  to  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1906.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  know 
how  far  the  increase  in  payments  made  by  insurance  companies  for 
accidents  had  been  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  accidents 
notified  in  the  figures  given,  in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  an 
ascending  curve  exactly  comparable  to  the  amount  of  money  paid 
and  the  increase  of  accidents  notified.  If  there  were  no  such  actual 
connection,  then  the  claim  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
from  the  monetary  side,  was  leading  to  an  increase  of  accidents 
would  not  hold  good. 

Mr.  E.  E.  B.  Eldridge  said,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
fewer  accidents  were  reported  in  1908,  it  would  be  seen  that  in  the 
returns  secured  by  the  Home  Office,  under  Section  12  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  number  brought  forward  from 
1907  as  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1908  was  more 
than  the  number  carried  forward  to  1909  as  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  1908.  That  would  appear  to  show  that  the  "  rate  of  accident  " 
towards  the  end  of  1908  was  either  decreasing,  or  else  that  the 
number  of  workers  "  at  risk "  was  very  much  reduced ;  otherwise 
they  would  naturally  expect  to  find  more  accidents  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  1908  than  at  the  end  of  1907.  Having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  was  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  he  thought  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1 906  had 
not  resulted,  to  any  marked  extent,  in  better  reporting  on  the  part 
of  employers,  as  had  been  suggested.  Eeferring  to  the  compensation 
returns,  it  would  be  seen  that  in  some  instances  there  was  a  great 
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difference  between  the  number  of  accidents  which  those  returns  had 
brought  to  light  and  the  number  reported  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  to  which  the  Paper  referred.  The  Home  Office 
were  endeavouring  to  get  the  compensation  returns  more  accurately 
taken  out,  and  no  doubt,  in  the  future,  much  useful  information 
would  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  comparison  betAveen  those  two  sets 
of  returns.  With  regard  to  one  remark  on  p.  102,  it  seemed  to  be 
suggested  that  part  of  the  increase  in  accidents  was  due  to  taking  on 
unskilled  la1)0ur  when  it  was  difficult  to  secure  full  complemeJits  of 
workmen.  While  that  might  be  so  to  a  slight  extent,  he  did  not 
think  it  always  increased  the  risk  of  accident,  because  a  person 
newly  taken  on  was  as  a  rule  more  careful  in  the  use  of  the 
machinery.  They  all  knew  that  familiarity  bred  contempt,  and 
his  experience  was  that  it  was  rather  when  operatives  came  to 
deal  with  a  machine  quite  mechanically  that  accidents  happened 
than  at  the  commencement  of  employment,  when  more  care  was 
exercised. 

Mr.  YiLE  said  that  he,  like  Dr.  Greenwood,  could  only  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  method,  as  he  was  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
data  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Verney.  Like  Dr.  Greenwood,  he  would 
investigate  the  problem  of  separating  the  different  causes  that  had 
affected  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  by  the 
method  of  correlation.  That  method  presented  certain  com- 
plexities ;  but  the  fundamental  idea  was  quite  simple.  Presuming 
that  one  had  sorted  out  so  far  as  possible  the  new  classes  of 
accidents  introduced  by  special  Acts,  one  determined  an  equation 
more  or  less  like  this,  following  as  nearly  as  possible  the  way  that 
Mr.  Yerney  had  looked  at  the  problem. : — Annual  percentage 
increase  in  accidents  =  a  constant  a  +  b  (annual  percentage  increase 
in  trade)  +  r  (annual  percentage  increase  in  inspectorate)  +  other 
terms  if  necessary.  The  constants  of  this  equation  were  determined, 
not  by  a  method  of  estimation,  but  by  a  direct  arithmetical  method 
which  gave  what  were  in  a  certain  sense  the  best  possible  values  of 
(h)  and  (r),  &c.  Such  an  equation  would  exhibit  the  dependence 
of  the  increase  of  accidents  on  the  increase  in  trade,  the  increase  in 
the  numljer  of  inspectors,  or  any  other  factors  the  investigator  might 
like  to  take  into  account,  although  it  would  be  rather  difficult  as  a 
matter  of  arithmetic  to  take  into  account  more  than  three.  As  a 
definite  answer  was  thus  obtained  which  was  not  dependent  upon 
the  i)ersonal  equation  of  the  investigator,  the  first  question  that 
occurred  to  him  was  as  to  how  Mr.  Verney  determined  his  ratio  of 
the  slopes  of  the  different  curves,  c.i/.,  the  ratio  2  "08  in  Fig.  3.  Was 
that  an  estimate  made  by  eye,  or  based  on  the  first  and  last  points 
of  the  carves  1 

Mr.   A'kknkv    said  it  was  determined  by   the  amount  of   the 
reduction  of  the  ordi nates,  by  comparison  of  tlie  areas. 

Mr.  Yri>K  said  he  was  glad  to  know  that ;  as  nothing  was  said  on 
the  })oint  he  was  afraid  the  ratio  merely  estimated.     The  method 
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;ictu.illy  usefl  by  Mr.  Verncy  sti'uek  him  us  extremely  ingenious,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  answers  came  out  was  very  pleasing.  He  had 
found  exactly  half  the  increase  due  to  one  factor,  and  half  due  to 
another,  and  it  was  rather  surprising  that  the  result  was  so  good — 
in  fact,  its  exactness  almost  made  one  sceptical ;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  see  anything  wrong  about  it.  The  author  was  lucky  in  finding, 
in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade,  the  index  that  he  recjuired  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  stationary  trades ;  l)ut  one  wanted  to  know  if  that 
trade  Avas  typical  of  what  occurred  in  other  non-expanding  trades. 
If  not,  the  answers  ought  not  to  have  fitted  in  the  way  they  did. 
Thei'e  was  another  point  which  puzzled  him.  There  was  a  statement 
on  }).  101  that  accidents  increased  three  times  as  fast  as  the  volume  of 
manufactiu'es.  He  could  conceive  that  statement  as  holding  true 
for  the  percentage  changes  from  year  to  year  or  for  short-period 
changes,  but,  if  he  rightly  understood  the  result,  the  statement 
referred  to  a  long-period  increase.  It  seemed  to  him  that  accidents 
should  not  and  could  not  continually  increase  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  volume  of  manufactures.  They  should  not  do  so  because  over  a 
long  period  a  normal  increase  in  manufactures  might  be  expected ; 
if  the  population  increased  at  a  certain  percentage  rate  the  volume 
of  manufactures  ought  to  increase  in  about  the  same  ratio.  At  that 
rate  of  increase  no  incompetent  people  would  be  suddenly  dragged 
in  to  manufacture  things  they  knew  nothing  about,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  of  accidents  should  be  the  same  as,  and  not  greater  than, 
the  rate  of  increase  of  manufactures. 

Mr.  Vernf.y  said  the  cotton  trade  expanded  very  considerably  a 
few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Yule  said  that  was  a  short-period  change  owing  to  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  but  over  a  long  period  it  seemed  natural  to 
suppose  that  in  this  country  the  total  volume  of  manufactures 
would  oidy  increase  pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  population.  It 
was  only  during  a  sudden  boom  that  one  would  get  the  entry  of 
incompetent  persons  ;  when  the  trade  fell  off  again  one  would  only 
have  experienced  workmen,  and  one  would  have  the  normal  or  rather 
minimum  numljer  of  accidents.  He  would  accordingly  expect  that 
accidents  would  only  increase  three  times  as  fast  as  the  manufactures 
during  the  short-period  fluctuations  of  trade.  The  rule  could  not,  it 
seemed  to  him,  hold  true  over  any  very  long  period,  for  if  it  did  the 
number  of  accidents  would  ultimately  become  greater  than  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  The  Paper  was  extremely  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  use  of  the  graphic  method,  which  had  been  \ery 
effectually  applied. 

Mr.  Verney  in  reply  said  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Yule  wore 
important,  and  he  would  deal  with  them  while  they  were  fresh  in 
his  memor3\  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  fluctuations  in  the 
number  of  accidents  cori'esponded  with  the  fluctuations  of  trade ;  a 
comparison  of  the  accidents  curve  with  the  goods  traflic  curve 
seemed   to  settle  that.     Mr.  Yule  suggested  that  the  increase   in 
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accidents  due  to  certain  causes,  such  as  better  reporting,  could  not  go 
on  for  ever.  That  was  so,  and  a  diagram  he  had  prepared,  which 
had  not  been  reproduced,  seemed  to  show  that  the  increase  due  to 
better  reporting  fell  off  at  the  rate  of  about  2  per  cent,  per  aiuuim, 
so  that  in  three  or  four  years  it  would  be  very  little.  Alterations 
in  the  statutory  definition  of  an  accident  had  been  numerous,  and 
each  had  been  followed  by  a  similar  period  of  defective  reporting. 
As  to  that  part  of  increase  in  accidents  which  he  attributed  to 
expanding  trade,  that  also  might  be  getting  less.  He  had  simply 
taken  an  average  over  the  past  15  or  20  years,  and  he  could  not  say 
how  long  it  would  hold  good.  Mr.  Yule  had  also  suggested  that 
the  percentage  increase  in  accidents  might  be  computed  by  the  aid  of 
an  expression  of  the  shape  a  +  h  (percentage  increase  of  trade) 
+  c  (percentage  increase  of  inspectors)  +  d  {  .  .  .  )  and  so  on. 
That,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the  proper  way  of  approaching 
the  subject  in  a  Paper  read  before  that  Society,  but  he  would  not 
venture  to  use  such  a  formula  to  predict  anything,  and  he  fancied 
that  the  diagrammatic  method,  which  exhibited  at  a  glance  the  rela- 
tion between  two  or  more  curves  representing  fluctuating  cjuantities, 
was  more  generally  understood.  The  Chairman  had  asked  whether 
accidents  had  really  increased.  He  thought  they  had,  and  that  the 
increase  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  increase  in  trade. 
Dr.  Legge  had  called  their  attention  to  the  amount  of  clerical  work 
which  had  now  to  be  done  by  the  inspectors  of  factories,  to  the 
detriment  of  inspection  proper,  but  notwithstanding  that  he  thought 
factories  were  now  better  inspected  than  ever.  The  number  of 
inspectors  had  been  increased,  they  worked  harder,  and  much  of  the 
work  was  in  a  sense  cumulative.  For  example,  if  a  dangerous 
machine  was  once  fenced  off  properly  and  the  work  was  done  well, 
the  effect  lasted ;  and  to  that  extent  the  inspectors'  attention  coukl 
be  transferred  to  other  things.  Dr.  Legge's  second  point  was  with 
regard  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  which 
he  (Dr.  Legge)  had  found  to  have  taken  place.  As  to  that,  he 
thought  the  Com])ensation  Act,  with  which  he  was  not  very  familiar, 
had  not  l)een  a[)plicable  to  poisoning  cases  so  long  as  to  accidents. 
There  might  also  be  less  encouragement  for  a  person  alleged  to  have 
been  poisoned  to  claim  in  a  doubtful  case  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  was  more  likely  to  l)e  dealt  with  by  an  impartial  referee.  It 
had  been  asked  what  proportion  of  accidents  was  due  to  negligence. 
He  l)elieved  a  very  considerable  proportion.  He  had  with  him  some 
figures  for  a  portion  of  the  Lancashire  manufacturing  area  from 
which  it  appeared  that  out  of  261  cotton  mill  accidents  which  were 
due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  somebody,  not  less  than  191  were 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  injured  person  himself,  and  in  22  of 
these  cases  the  negligence  could  only  l)e  described  as  gross. 
Dr.  Greenwood  had  referred  to  the  method  of  multiple  correlation, 
but  he  thought  that  was  covered  by  his  re])ly  to  Mr.  Yule,  He  had 
exhibited  the  relation  between  his  quantities  grajjhically,  a  method 
which  he  thought  was  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose,  and  one 
which  the  most  unskilled  person  could  understand.  The  "  man  in 
the  street,"  so  to  speak,  could  easily  compare  two  curves  and  see 
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what  relation  and  what  degree  of  similarity  existed  between  them. 
Mr.  Foot  had  called  attention  to  the  eftect  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  and  undoubtedly  that  had  been  very  great,  and, 
indeed,  quite  obscured  the  good  work  which  was  being  done  by  the 
inspectors.  Mr.  Foot  had  asked  for  the  figures  for  1908.  The 
returns  for  that  year  were  not  published  when  the  Paper  was 
written,  but  he  would  see  if  it  were  possible  to  include  them  before 
publication.  He  thought  the  accidents  he  had  been  dealing  with 
had  not  been  afiected  by  the  latest  Compensation  Act  l)ecause  they 
were  included  in  the  original  Act  of  1897.  Dr.  Collis  had  suggested 
that  if  the  curve  representing  the  increase  in  accidents  were  com- 
pared with  another  representing  the  payments  made  by  insurance 
companies  useful  information  might  be  derived.  He  did  not  know 
where  such  figures  could  be  obtained,  but  there  seemed  to  })e  an 
objection  to  their  use  because  in  slight  cases  an  employer  often  paid 
when  he  could  not  have  been  compelled  to  do  so ;  if,  however,  in 
such  a  case  he  fought,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  recover  his  costs. 

Mr.  Foot  said  accident  insurance  companies  were  bound  to  make 
returns  of  the  amount  paid  by  way  of  compensation  for  accidents. 

Mr.  Verney  said  it  was  a  point  he  might  well  have  gone  into, 
and  he  thanked  Dr.  Collis  for  the  suggestion.  "With  regard  to  the 
1908  figures,  he  might  recall  that  trade  fell  off  considerably  in 
1907  and  the  slump  continued  during  1908,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
North ;  and  accidents  followed  trade.  Mr.  Eldridge  had  suggested 
that  new  hands  were  more  careful,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  acci- 
dental injury.  His  own  experience,  however,  was  to  the  contrary. 
The  new  hands  did  not  appreciate  the  danger  of  certain  parts 
of  machinery  until  they  had  put  their  fingers  in  and  got  them 
damaged,  and  not  always  even  then.  He  remembered  having  a 
lesson  of  that  kind  himself,  but  it  had  not  happened  again.  The 
older  hands  might  get  careless,  but  in  that  case  they  instinctively 
avoided  the  dangerous  parts. 

The  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Edgar  Crammond.  I  Frederick  John  Marriner. 

Henry  Joseph  Jack.  I  James  Watt. 
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OBITUAEY. 

XirolcKU  Gerard  Fici sim. 
Le    24    Decembre    1909   reniinent    economiste    et    horame    d'etat 
hoUaudais  N.  G.  Pierson  mourut  a  Heerastede  dans  la  7P  ann^e 
de  sa  vie. 

Quoique  le  temps  pour  ecvire  uiie  biographie  ne  soit  pas  encore 
venu — sa  vie  etait  sous  divers  points  de  vue  tellement  fructueuse 
qu'il  faut  d'abord  coUectionner  les  materiaux  pour  un  tel  travail 
qui  donnera  coinpte  de  I'influence  si  remarqiiable  que  Pierson  a 
exerc^,  grace  aussi  a  son  caractcre  absolument  integre  et  noble,  sur 
la  vie  intellectuelle  et  politique  dans  les  Pays-Bas — un  bref  aper9u 
de  sa  vie  et  de  ses  oeuvres  pourra  deja  faire  sentir  la  gravite  de  la 
parte  de  cet  Eminent  homme. 

Ne  le  7  Fevrier  1839,  Pierson  debuta  dans  le  commerce  pour 
lequel  il  s'^tait  prepare  par  un  voyage  aux  £tats-Unis  et  aux 
Antilles.  Rentre  dans  sons  pays  il  fondait  d'abord  a  Amsterdam 
une  maison  de  commerce,  mais  en  1865  il  fut  nomme  directeur 
de  la  Banque  d'emission  pour  les  Indes  Occidentales  cpii  venait 
d'etre  fondee. 

Economiste  de  vocation,  il  publiait,  pas  plus  tarcl  cpi'en  1859, 
une  etude  sur  la  situation  des  l)anques  aux  Etats-Unis,  tjui  etait 
pour  un  jeune  liomme  de  20  ans  tout  a  fait  excellente.  II  faisait 
suivre  un  petit  livre  sur  la  question  de  la  reorganisation  de  la 
Banque  Neerlandaise,  qui  etait  tres  discutee  en  1863,  et  plusieurs 
articles  dans  les  revues  neerlandaises  (e.a.  sur  le  systeme  de  Kicardo, 
la  methode  a  suivre  dans  les  etudes  economicjues,  sur  la  theorie  de 
la  production,  et  sur  I'histoire  des  doctrines  economiques  en  Italie) 
qui  attiiaient  sur  lui  I'attention  du  Dr.  W.  C.  Mees,  economiste 
distingue  qui  occupait  la  Presidence  de  la  Banque  Neerlandaise.^ 
Sur  sa  proposition  Pierson  fut  nomme,  a  I'age  de  29  ans,  co-directeur 
de  la  seule  banque  d'emission  dans  les  Pays-Bas.  Dans  ce  temps 
il  publiait  e.a.  vm  beau  livre  sur  la  politique  coloniale  de  la  HoUande, 
ainsi  qu'en  deux  volumes,  ses  Principes  d'cconomie  politique. 

Lorsqu'en  1877  I'Universite  d'Amsterdam  fut  creee,  Pierson 
etait  le  premier  c[ui  fut  appele  a  la  chair  d'economie  politique,  qu'il 
occupa  jusqu'en  1885,  quaiid  il  succi^da  feu  M.  Mees  k  la  Presidence 
de  la  Banque  Neerlandaise.  Entre  1877  et  1885  il  fit  paraitre  e.a. 
deux  etudes  sur  le  socialisme  d'etat,  une  etude  sur  la  crise  de  1873 
et  un  article  sur  la  physiocratisme.  I'ln  m6me  temps  il  pr^parait 
son  Manuel  d'economie  politique  dont  le  preniiei-  volume  pariit  en 
1884  et  le  second  en  1890. 

C'est  a  lui  comme  President  de  la  Banque  Neerlandaise  qu'on 
est  redevable  de  la  participation  de  I'Ktat  aux  benefices  de  la  banque, 
et  de  la  })olitique  mon^taire  ayant  })our  but  la  iixit6  des  changes  sur 

'   V^oir  sur  Mees,  L.  Cossa,  Histoire  des  doctrines  ecoiiomiqtiex,  p.  437,  suiv. 
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retranger  qui  a  ete  des  lors  suivit  saiis  interruption,  et  qui  a  large- 
ment  contril)ue  au  developpement  du  cr(5dit  national  et  du 
commerce  dans  les  Pays-Bas. 

II  resta  President  de  la  Banque  jusqu'en  1891,  lorsque  la 
portefeuille  des  Finances  dans  le  Minist^re  Van  Tienhoven  lui  fut 
confiee.  Dans  cette  qualite  il  a  reorganise  radicalement  les  finances 
des  Pays-Bas  en  supprimant  le  droit  de  patente  qu'il  rempla^ait  par 
I'impot  sur  les  revenus  professionels,  lequel  avec  I'impot  sur  les 
fortunes  introduit  par  lui,  constitue  rimp6t  sur  tons  les  revenus  dans 
la  Hollande.  De  plus,  il  abolit  I'accise  sur  les  savons,  et  diminua 
celui  sur  le  sel,  les  droits  de  mutation  et  les  droits  d'hypotheque, 
en  augmentant  par  contre  I'accise  sur  I'alcool. 

Apres  I'echec  du  Ministere  en  1894  il  reprit  ses  etudes  econo- 
miques,  et  publia  la  deuxieme  edition  de  son  Manuel ;  une  etude 
tres  approfondie  et  documeiitee  sur  la  question  de  I'or  (traduite  en 
AUemand  dans  le  "  Zeitschrif t  fiir  Volkswirtschaft"  de  M.  von  Inama- 
Sternegg)  et  une  etude  pas  moins  excellente  sur  la  situation 
economique  de  I'lle  de  Sicile. 

En  1897  il  fut  appele  une  fois  de  plus  au  Ministere  des  Finances 
dans  le  Cabinet  dont  la  formation  lui  avait  et^  confiee.  Les  prin- 
cipales  lois  auxquelles  il  preta  son  concours  furent  la  loi  sur 
I'assurance  obligatoire  contre  les  accidents  de  travail,  et  la  loi  pour 
I'amelioration  des  habitations  populaires. 

En  1901  il  dut  quitter  le  gouvernement  apr^s  les  elections 
generales  qui  donnaient  la  majorite  aux  parties  clericales.  Se  vouant 
de  nouveau  aux  etudes  economiques  il  faisait  paraitre  des  articles 
sur  la  question  de  I'habitation  du  peuple ;  sur  la  theorie  du 
socialisme,  sur  I'histoire  de  la  monnaie  dans  les  Pays-Bas,  etc. 
En  1905  il  fut  nomme  membre  de  la  seconde  Chambre  des  fitats 
Generaux,  oil  il  resta  jusqu'en  1909. 

Notons  avant  de  quitter  sa  vie  politique  que  la  creation  de  la 
Commission  Centrale  de  Statistique  et  du  Bureau  Central  de 
Statistique  des  Pays-Bas  est  due  a  son  initiative. 

Le  "  Manuel  "  a  ete  traduit  en  Anglais  et  en  Italien  (voir  Cossa 
I.e.  p.  439). 

Lors  de  son  soixante-dixieme  anniversaire  ses  administrateurs 
et  amis  ont  cree  la  Fondation-Pierson,  destinee  a  donner,  tous 
les  cinq  ans,  une  m^daille-Pierson  a  I'auteur  du  meilleur  ouvrage 
economique  qui  ait  paru  dans  ce  temps. 

Ajoutons  que  Pierson  etait  membre  de  I'Academie  Eoyale  des 
Sciences  a  Amsterdam,  associe  de  I'Academia  dei  Lincei  k  Rome, 
docteur  honoris  causa  en  droit  a  I'Universite  de  Licyde  et  membre 
honoraire  du  Royal  Statistical  Society  de  Londres  depuis  1896. 

C.  A.  Verrijn  Stuart. 
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3Tule  spinning. 

Probably  the  part  of  the  cotton  trade  which  has  been  most 
completely  altered  in  character  and  structure  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  mule  spinning.  The  difficulties  in  tabulation 
arise  from  the  great  range  of  earnings  possible  at  any  date, 
according  to  whether  the  counts  spun  are  coarse,  medium,  or  fine  ; 
the  mules  long  (that  is,  containing  a  large  numl)er  of  spindles),  or 
short ;  and,  until  recent  years,  whether  the  woik  was  done  on  hand 
mules  or  self-acting  mules.  In  the  following  tabulation  (the  figures 
being  rarely  stated  definitely  for  any  of  the  ditt'erent  classes  of 
spinners)  the  statements  are  placed  where  thej^  seem  to  fit  best,  but 
the  classification  is  quite  arbitrary. 
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Authority. 
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As  a  general  rule  throughout  Lancashire,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
trade,  spinners  of  fine  counts  have  earned  more  than  the  spinning 
medium,  and  coarse  counts  respectively,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
universal!}'  true.  Under  the  Oldham  list  before  its  revision  in  1907, 
on  a  pair  of  mules  of  any  particular  length,  the  coarser  the  counts 
the  higher  tended  to  be  the  earnings,  but  the  finer  counts  being 
generally  spun  in  the  modern  mills,  where  mules  are  longer,  this 
variation  is  obscured  in  a  census.  Under  other  lists  the  finer  the 
count  the  greater  the  earnings  on  the  same  pair  of  mules.  Again, 
wages  on  hand  mules  have  usually  been  greater  than  those  on  self- 
acting  mules,  though  at  all  times  the  best  paid  self- actor  minder 
will  have  earned  more  than  the  lowest  paid  hand-mule  spinner. 

The  change  from  hand-mule  spinning  to  self-actor  minding  has 
taken  place  gradually,  and  commenced  about  18.36.  In  the  districts 
using  American  cotton — Manchester  (partly),  Oldham,  Preston, 
Ashton,  &c. — the  change  was  completed  man}'^  years  ago,  hand 
mules  being  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  In  the  Egyptian  cotton-using  districts,  Bolton,  Stockport, 
and  Manchester  (partly),  the  change  came  later.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  change  was  made  first  on  coarse  counts  and  graduall}^  extended 
up  through  the  various  degrees  of  fineness.  In  Oldham,  a  fashion 
for  self-acting  set  in  in  1866-70;  in  Bolton  there  were  very  large 
numbers  of  mules  self-acted  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  later.  In 
all  centres,  large  numbers  of  self-actors  had  been  erected  long 
before.  Taking  pairs  of  mules  which  were  "  converted  "  from  hand 
mules  to  self-actors  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  consequent 
effect  on  earnings  would  be  somewhat  as  indicated  in  the  following 


Hand  Mules. 

Self  Actors. 

Spinner  or  minder 

A'. 

35 

151      big 
10  J    piecer 
5  or  6 

s. 
30 

Cypher    

}      - 

7 

Middle  piecer    

Little  piecer  

Gross  earnings    

65  or  66               '                49 

In  recent  3'ears  the  earnings  of  spinners  have  tended  to  he  much 
more  uniform  than  formerly.  In  1906,  the  lower  quartiles  of  coarse 
spirmers  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  is  33.S.  6r/.,  and  the  upper 
cj[uartiles  of  fine  spinners  is  50.S.  6r/.,  so  that  a  range  of  from  30s.  to 
55s,  is  still  possible,  and  cither  of  these  figures  might  be  the  average 
wage  of  all  the  spinners  employed  in  a  particular  mill.  Seventy 
years  ago  the  range  was  greater,  and  anything  from  15N.  to  50.S'. 
might  easily  he  the  variations  in  the  average  from  mill  to  mill. 
Piecers  would  vary  less,  but  there  might  be  one,  two,  or  three 
piecers  per  spinner,  and  while  the  little  piecers  (lads)  would  not  vary 
greatly,  the  l)ig  piecers  might  vary  5.'?.  or  more. 

Perhaps  the  following  general  view  is  a  fair  approximation  to 
the  actual  variations  in  spiiniers'  earnings — sufficiently  near  at  least 
to  allow  for  the  known  movements  and  to  point  the  rising  and 
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falling  peiiods.  The  estimate  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  area,  but  is  more  particularly  applic- 
able to  Manchester  and  its  more  immediate  neighbourhood  until 
the  seventies.  Since  that  date  the  Manchester  figures  are  of 
comparativel}^  slight  importance,  and  more  detailed  data  are  forth- 
coming from  Bolton,  Oldham,  Preston  and  Blackburn  : — 


Tablf;  6.— 
f<,r 

-Approximate  estimates  of  spinvera  average  usages  (alloirinq 
numhcrs  eniplDijed  in  the  various  r^iasses),  1806-1906. 

Class. 

1806.             1810. 

18U-22 

.1. 
32 
28 
24 

1823. 

1824.        1825. 

1827. 

1828. 

1              

s. 
Same 

as 
1833 

s. 

42/6 

33 

24 

s. 

*.             *. 

*. 

s. 

2   

3  

— 

Average... 

:5(  1, 1 

2fi 

23 

21        25/8 

22/6 

24 

Class. 

1829. 

1830. 

18.31. 

1832. 

1833. 

1836. 

1839. 

1841. 

1    

2  

.y. 
25/3 

*. 

*. 

s. 

s. 

333 

28 

22 

s. 

40 

26 

16,  21 

42 
18,  25 
16,  23 

•y. 

40 

18    25 

3  

16  6 

Average... 

24/9 

26/2 

24/6 

25/10 

24/4 

23/4 

21/8 

Class. 

1815-46 

1819-50. 

1853. 

1854. 

1859-61 

1866-70. 

1872. 

1874. 

*•. 

•V. 

*. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

■y. 

1    

42 

37 

— 

— 

39/6 

40 

40 

42 

2  

23/G 

18/6,21 

— 

— 

22/6 

30 

34 

35/6 

3  

18 
23/5 

18,  21 

— 

— 

21/6 

24 

28 

29 

Average... 

21/10 

24 

22 

24/4 

28/6 

31/9 

33/1 

Class 

1877. 

1880. 

1883. 

1886. 

1891-93. 

1900. 

1906. 

Weights. 

1    

s. 

45 
36 

29/8 

•y. 
36 
32 

28/9 

s. 

38/6 
34/9 
31 

36/1 

|30/8 

31/1 

.V. 

{  = 

*. 

.y. 

46 

43 

38/10 

1 

2  

3  

3 
4 

Average.... 

31. 

30/11 

33/4 

36 

39 

41/5 

s 

Ivough  though  this  generalisation  is,  1  do  not  think  it  can  be 
fai'  wrong.  The  summary  given  later  under  the  Oldham  section 
corresponds  very  closely,  but  is  based  on  entirely  different  data. 

Class  1  is  intended  to  apply  to  fine  counts  or  long  mules ; 
Class  2  to  medium  counts,  or  mules  of  medium  length;  and  Class  3 
to  coarse  counts  or  short  mules. 

We  have  less  information  for  piecers,  who  number  approximately 
2  to  every  spinner,  and  who  used  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry  to 
more  nearly  number  3  to  i.  The  estimate  given  below  is  suggested 
as  an  approximation  requiring  to  be  filled  in  after  study  of  the  other 
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districts.  We  have  it  in  our  favour  than  any  error  in  the  case  of 
piecers  will  probably  be  smaller  proportionately  than  in  the  case 
of  spinners,  as  the  range  of  their  wages  is  less.  In  1906,  for 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  census  shows  the  following  : — 


Big  piecers J  Time 

Men     1  Piece 

Big  piecers /Time 

Boys \  Piece 

Little  piecers J  Time 

Boys    [  Piece 


18/4 
20/10 
16/7 
17/5 
12 
11/7 


Lower 
Guaitile. 


16/6 
18/6 

15 
15/6 
10/6 

9/6 


Median. 


18/6 
20 
16,/6 
17/6 
11/6 
12 


Upper 
Quartile 


20/6 

22 

18 

19 

13/6 

13/6 


Xuniber. 


5,971^ 

2,8'80  h^'' 
44J 

^'21^1  8,283 


Lads  and  boys,  big  piecers,  earn  less  than  men.  Generally, 
where  a  young  big  piecer  is  employed  he  gets  less  than  a  man 
would  on  the  same  pair  of  mules,  and  the  little  piecer  gets  the 
difference.  There  are  cases  of  "joiner"  big  piecers,  where  two  lads 
share  equally  the  gross  piecing  wages  according  to  the  list  prices, 
but  the  census  does  not  show  whether  these  are  classed  as  big  or 
little  piecers.  Probably  the  former,  bringing  down  the  "  lads  and 
boys  "  (big  piecers')  averages. 

The  range  of  i)ig  piecer's  wages  is  probably  about  6s.,  and  of 
little  piecers  probably  about  4.s\  6d.  At  no  time  during  the  past 
hundred  years  will  the  range  have  been  greater,  and  in  any 
particular  district  it  is  not  now,  and  probably  never  was,  as  great 
as  that  of  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  taken  together. 
In  most  districts  3s.  is  the  range  between  the  upper  and  lower 
cjuartiles,  and  the  greater  range  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
figures  is  brought  about  by  the  low  wages  paid  at  Bolton  and 
Leigh,  where  one-half  of  tlae  big  piecers  range  from  15s.  to  i6s. 
The  errors  involved  in  the  following  estimates,  therefore,  are  not 
necessarily  very  great.  If  anything,  the  statements  for  the  first 
half-century  are  too  high. 

Table  7. — Approximate  estimate  of  piecers^  average  ivages,  1814-1906. 


1814. 

183:5.        '       1839-43. 

1815.        \         1819. 

Big     

■t. 
10 

s. 

9 

5/6 

.9. 
10 
6 
5 

,9. 
10,6 

7 
5,6 

•v. 
8/9 

Middle         

6/6 

Little 

—         1         3/6 

5/6 

1 

Average    

6/6                    6           j           7 

7/8 

7 

1859. 

1871. 

1874-77. 

1882. 

1886. 

1906. 

Big     

Middle  \ 

Little J 

s. 
10 

6/6 

8/3 

.9. 
12 

7 

*• 

14 

8,6 

s. 
14 

9 

14/2 
9/3 

17/9 
12 

Average     

9/6 

"/3 

1 1/6 

n/y 

15 
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Up  to  1886,  this  estimate  allows  for  half-time  piecers ;  in  1906 
we  have  no  information  about  them.  Probably  the  average  for 
1906  is  too  high,  perhaps  by  ^d.,  but  as  with  all  other  statements 
from  the  1906  census,  we  have  no  means  of  correcting  our  figures 
for  the  small  groups  of  girls  and  boys  employed,  whether  full  time 
or  half-time,  in  occupations  mainly  carried  on  by  young  persons  and 
adults. 

Winding,  reeling,  warping,  and  weaving. 

The  difficulties  in  dealing  with  statements  of  weavers'  earnings 
are  very  similar  to  those  relating  to  spinners.  The  possi1:)le 
variations  are  so  great  and  the  unknown  is  frequently  of  so  much 
importance,  that  we  can  never  be  sure  of  our  results.  Weavers  may 
have  2  broad  looms,  or  2,  3,  4,  or  even  6  narrow  looms,  or  even 
broad  and  narrow  looms  may  occasionally  be  worked  by  the  same 
weaver.  Four  loom  weavers  may  have  a  "  tenter,"  or  may  not ;  the 
tenter  may  be  a  full-timer  or  half-timer,  and  the  wage  stated  may  be 
net  or  gross,  out  of  which  the  tenter  has  to  be  paid.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  number  of  looms  per  weaver  has  increased  since  the 
introduction  of  power  loom-weaving,  but  we  have  very  little  means 
of  knowing  what  that  number  has  been  except  in  1886  and  1906. 
In  the  "  thirties  "  2  looms  were  most  usual,  3  looms  less  usual,  and 
4  looms  very  uiuisual,  and  always  with  a  tenter.  \Ye  have  no 
record  in  contemporary  writings  of  one-loom  weavers  (except  on 
broad  looms,  weaving  sheetings,  where  the  earnings  are  much  higher), 
yet  they  are  mentioned  in  the  1886  census,  and  old  weavers  and 
overlookers  have  informed  me  that  one-loom  weavers  Avere  not  at  all 
unusual  until  after  1860.  Two  important  inventions  made  possible 
a  really  tangible  increase  in  the  number  of  looms  for  weavers, 
namely,  the  weft  fork  and  the  automatic  temple.  The  weft  fork, 
adding  to  the  automatic  qualities  of  the  loom,  made  a  greater  speed 
possijjle,  and  the  automatic  temple,  whereby  the  cloth  as  woven  was 
automatically  kept  stretched  instead  of  the  loom  having  to  he 
stopped  after  every  few  inches  were  woven  to  alter  the  stick  which 
was  stretched  across  to  keep  the  woven  cloth  tight,  made  the 
minding  of  one  more  loom  per  weaver  immediately  possible. 

In  1886  the  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver  (omitting 
broad  looms  and  fustian  looms)  was  3*3;  in  1906,  3*44  (omitting 
men  two-loom  weavers,  who  were  mainly  broad-loom  weavers)  was 
the  average.  In  Manchester,  in  1886,  there  were  2  •48  looms  per 
weaver,  and  in  1906,  2*93,  or  half  a  loom  per  weaver  less  than  the 
average  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  xManchester  has  thus  in 
weaving,  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  trade,  long  ceased 
to  be  typical.  Most  of  our  statements  for  years  later  than  1850 
refer  to,  or  are  intended  to  embrace,  the  whole  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  area,  and  we  must  therefore  ignore  the  INIanchester  lo(/m 
average  per  weaver,  and  take  that  typical  of  the  wider  area.  Sum- 
ming up  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  including  individual  statements 
from  employers  in  various  jjarts  of  Lancashire,  the  following  seems 
the  most  probable  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver.  From  the 
introduction  of  the  power  loom,  2,  rising  to  about  1850,  2^,  increasing 
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slowly  to  1860  to  2|,  after  the  cotton  famine  a  more  rapid  increase 
to  2f  by  1870,  and  slower  increase  to  3I  by  1877.  By  1886  the 
average  had  advanced  to  3-3,  and  1906,  3-44.  The  advance  has, 
therefore,  been  very  slow  since  the  middle  "  seventies." 

The  details  relating  to  the  other  occupations  speak  for  themselves. 
They  are  fairly  consistent  for  winding,  reeling,  and  warping,  but 
much  less  consistent  for  beaming,  drawing-in,  twisting-in,  dressing, 
and  sizing.  Overlookers  or  tackiers  vary  considerably,  but  their 
wages  are  much  less  a  matter  of  individual  bargain  than  those  of 
spinning  and  carding  overlookers.  As  a  rule  they  are  paid  at  rates 
varying  from  i.s.  4;/.  to  2s.  per  i/.  on  the  earnings  of  the  weavers 
whose  work  they  superintend,  and  will  have  from  70  to  90  looms 
in  their  charge.  If  the  average  number  is  80  looms,  and  we  take 
the  average  per  loom  at  6.^.,  this  represents  about  is.  8(/.  per  weaver, 
or  42  s.  per  tackier. 

The  following  table  contains  the  statements  relating  to  this 
branch  of  the  trade  in  Manchester  and  district : — 


Table  8. — Average  earnings  in  weaving,  (&c.,for  an  ordinary  u-eek's  vorl: 
Manchester  and  district,  1797-1906. 


1797. 

1806. 

1809.       1 

1810.       , 

isll. 

1811. 

46. 

4rt. 

46.                  3.                  4  a. 

3. 

W^inders 

4/6* 

s. 
19,  30 

1 
s. 

1 

12,  14 

12 
16 

s. 
15 

s. 

6 

AVavpcrSj  M.       

16 

w 

. 

„          helpers 

— 

Bearnevs  



Power  loom  iveaving. 

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 
«5      „      •■•• 
„         4.      „      ... 
„         6       „      .... 
„         average  .... 
,,         per  loom 
„         helpers  .... 

Dressers 

— 



Boys  and  girls. 
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Table  8 — Vontil.    Acerage  earaiags  in  weaving,  <fv.,  Maiir/i<'.s(er  ami  district. 


Year  

1812. 

1813.          1814-20. 

1815. 
4  a. 

1818. 
4«. 

X. 

15 

1821-22. 

3. 

3.                  3. 

3. 

Winders 

9/11 
16 

S. 

8/2 

.V. 

10 

S. 

15 

x. 
10 

W^arpers,  M 

-SIMM         1  li  1  II  1  1      II 

18 

„      .w 

Drawers-ill    

„          helpers 
Twisters-in 

— 



Power  loom  iveaving. 

Overlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 
3      „      .... 

„        4      „      ... 

„        6      „      ... 

,,        average  .... 

,,        per  loora 

,,        helpers  .... 

Dressers 

Sizers  

— 

Year  

Authority 


Winders 

Heelers    

Warpers,  M. 

„        W. 

Drawers-in  ... 


Twisters-in 
Beamers 


helpers 


Potver  loom  weaving. 

Overlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms  .. 
3      „      .. 

„        4      „      .. 

„        6      „      .. 

„        average  .. 

„        per  loom 
,,        helpers  .. 

Dressers  

Sizers  


1823-25. 

1824. 

1826. 

1827. 

3. 

id. 

43. 

41. 

s. 

10 
16 

S. 

12 

s. 
9, 10/6 

s. 
8,10 

— 

10,12 

10,12 

— 

— 

24,30 

— 

— 

— 

10,12 

:l 





25,30| 

20,  25  "1 
30,40/ 

1833. 
'  4  and  40. 


8,11 
8,11 


*. 


13,t 
16/lOt 
8,121 


28,30 


12/3 


24/6 


12/6 


27 


*  Manchester. 


t  Men. 


X  Women. 
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Table  8 —  Contd.    Average  earnings  in  iceaving,  d-c,  Manchester  and  district. 


Year  

1833. 

\.<i'i. 

1833. 

1834. 

1.S34. 

1834. 

4  and  40.* 

22. 

19. 

14  A, 

14  D. 

14C. 

Winders 

10/11 

26/3 

10/11 

27/10 

5. 

7,13 
10,16 

9/6 
- 

12/6 

s. 
9 

1839. 
25 

18.39. 
12/6 

s. 
11 

s. 

Heelers    

Warpers,  M 

„       w 

Drawers-in 

— 

,,           helpers 
Twisters-in 

— 

Beamers 

Foioer  loom  wearing. 
Overlookers     

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 
3      „      .... 

:;  6  ::  i 

„        average  .... 
,,        per  loom 
„         helpers    ... 

Dressers  

1842. 

16 

Sizers        

Year  

1834. 
14  D. 

1834. 

1834. 

1836. 

1836. 

1836. 

Authority    

14  E. 

14  F. 

26  «. 

26  i. 

26  e. 

*. 

*. 

s. 

s. 

S. 

*. 

Winders 

— 

— 

7/6 

9,9/6 
9,9/6 

— 



Heelers    

Warpers,  M 

w 

Drawers-in 

„          helpers 
Twisters-in 

— 

^Beamers 

Pov'er  loom  weaving. 

Overlookers     













Weavers,  2  looms  .... 

3  „       .... 

4  „ 

6      „       .... 
„         average  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14/3 

11 

— 

— 

'9/6,  10/6 

10/6 

,,         per  loom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„         helpers   ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dressers  

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sizers  

— 

*  Lanes  and  Cheshire  (S.  Lanes  only  in  1833). 
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Table  8 — Contd.    Average  eariiiiig-i  in  weaving,  £c.,  Manchester  and  district. 


Year  

'       1836. 

1839. 

1839.          183S-11.           1839. 

184(1. 

26/. 

14  }.              26(/. 

3  and  34. 

15. 

12/1 

11/6 

17/6 

1       «• 

-{ 

8,10 

.S-. 
5/6  G. 
9/-  W. 
8/6,  9 

22 

18/6 
22 

9,10 
16,17 

5 
20 

s. 

}- 

6,9 

23y7i 

Reelers    

Wrappers,  M 

W 

Drawers-in  

1      



,,          helpers 

Twisters  in 

Beamers 

Power  loom  weaving. 
Overlookers    



— 

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 
„         3      „       ... 
„         4      „       .... 

„         6      , 

,,         average  .... 
,,         per  loom 
„         helpers   .... 

Dressers  

11/1, 14 

Sizers   

—              —              23 



Year  

1841. 

1.5. 

s. 

7/5,9 
24/2 

10/2,14/2 

1841. 
26  «. 

8,8/6 
8,9 

1841. 
26  6. 

1841. 
26  e. 

1841. 

1841. 

'i'of. 

26 /i. 

Winders  

s. 
9,10 

s. 

9/6 

-•  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1              1  2  1  1  1  1  II      11 

If. 

Heelers      



Warpers,  M 

. 

„         W 

Drawers-in 

— 

„          helpers 
Twisters-in 

— 

Beamers 

— 

Power  loom  weaving. 
Overlookers     

Weavers,  2  looms  .  . 
„        3       „       ... 
4      „       ... 
„        6       „ 
,,        average  .... 
„        per  luom 
,,        helpers   .... 

Dressers  

7/6 

Sizers  
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Table  8  — Contcl.    Average  earnings  in  weaviiig,  X'c,  Manchester  and  district. 


Year  

Authority 


Winders 

Keelers    

Warpers,  M 

»       .w 

Drawers-in  

„  lielpers 

Twisters-iu 

Beamers  


1842. 
15. 


s. 


7/7,9 

24/3 


Fower  loom  iveaving. 


Overlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms 

„        3       „ 
4      „ 

„        6      „ 

„        average  ....9/10,14/2 

,,        per  loom 

„        helpers  ..  .1       — 


6/8,9 

24/5 


5/10,9 
24 


Dressers 
Sizers  .... 


9/3,  14/2 


9/4,  14/2 


3  6. 


10/1 

4/7 


10,12 


12.15 


7/6,9 
24/1 


24,30 


10,12 


30,40 


U/3,14/2 


Year  

Autlioritv 


Winders 

Reelers    

Warpers  M. 
W. 
Drawersin  ... 


1845. 


29  rt. 


1845. 

27  6. 


184.5. 


;U. 


Twistei'3-in , 
Beamers 


helpers 


Power  loom  tveaving. 


Overlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms  .. 
))  3  „ 
„  4  „  .. 
»  6  „ 
„  average  .. 
„  per  loom 
,,        lieli)ers   .. 


Dressers 
Sizers  .... 


14/4 

12/8 
5/6 


16/8 


11/8 


9/9 
4/6 


9,11 
8,9 

9,11 


8/10 
4/3 


10.16 


40 
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Table  8 — Contd.    Average  earnings  in  weaving,  ttc,  Manchester  and  district. 


1847. 

1848. 

1848. 

1848-49. 

1849. 

ISIQ 

3i. 

3*. 

28. 

29  a. 

3  6. 

3  and  34 

W^inders 

4/7 
2 

s. 

9 

4/8 

s. 

7/8 
8/1 

10 

O    I  M  1 1 1 1           1 1 1 1 l|l 1      II 

s. 

-_{ 

9/5 
4/8 

s. 

6/- a. 

Heelers    

9/6  W. 

9,9/6 

22 

W^arpers,  M 

„         W 

Drawers-in 

lS/6 

„           helpers 
Twisters-in 

Beamers 

22. 

Power  loom  iceaving. 
Overlookers     

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 
„         3      „       ... 
„         4      „       .... 
„        6      „       .... 
,,        aTei'atie  ... 
„        per  loom 
,,        helpers  .... 

Dressers  

Sizers  

9,10 
13 
16 

5 

20 
23 

Year  

1850. 

18.50. 

18.50. 

1850. 

1850. 

1850. 

Autbority    

10  n. 

10  6. 

10  e. 

\0g. 

lOh. 

10  i. 

S. 

.t. 

s. 

s. 

S. 

S. 

Winders 

7 

8y6 

8/3 

— 





Reelers    

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Warpers,  M 

W 

Drawers-in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„          helpers 



Twisters-in 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Beamers 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Puiver  loom  ivearing 

Overlookers     

22 

21 





_ 

_ 

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 

„        3      „      ... 

4      „       ... 

6      „      ... 

,,        averHge  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

ll/2i 

8/2 

9/6^ 

10/4 

8 

9/2i 

„        per  loom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,        helpers    .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dressers  













Sizers  

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  8 — Contd.    Average  earnings  in  iceaving,  <i:c.,  Manchester  and  district. 


1850. 

1853. 

1853. 

1853. 

18.54. 

30  a. 

s. 

:{ 

10 

1859. 

30  a. 
10 

30  a. 
s. 

11 

16. 
s. 

24>,2b 

18,26 

4/6 

17/6 

4/6 

16. 

s. 
9,12 

11,12 
18,25 

10,16 
25,30 

3  and  34. 

Winders 

Keelers    

Warpers,  ]\[ 

W 

5/6' a. 

9  W. 

9,9/6 

23 

19 

„          helpers 
Twisters-in 

Beamers 

Power  loom  iveaving 
Overlookers    

22 

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 

3  „       ... 

4  „       .... 
„        6      „      ... 
,,        average  ... 
,,        per  loom 

,,        helpers  . . 

Dressers  

Sizers  

10, 10/9 

15,16 

16  to  20 

5 

20 
25 

Year  

1860. 
10  «. 

1860. 

1860. 

I860. 

1870. 

1870. 

10  J. 

10  e. 

30  a. 

10a. 
11 

106. 

Winders 

s. 

8 

9 

s. 

10/9 

11/6 

Eeelers    

Warpers,  M 

— 

„         W 

Drawers-in 

\ 

— 

— 

\ 

— 

~ 

,,          helpers 
Twisters-in 

— 

Beamers 

— 

Power  loom  tveaving. 

Overlookers    

25 

25 

— 

— 

30 

30 

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 
,,        3      „      .. 

.,        4      , 

„        6      „      .... 
,,        average    .. 
,,        per  loom 
,,        helpers   .... 

14/6 

14/9 

15/1 

12 

17 

15/6 

Dressers  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Sizers  
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Table  8 — Contd.    Aoeraje  earnings  in  weaving,  (&c.,  Manchester  and  district. 


1.S7U. 
10  e. 

1.S71. 
9«. 

1871. 
35  a. 

1S71. 
9  c. 

1872. 
6  6. 

1873. 

Autboritj-    

33. 

■Winders  

11 
13/10 

X. 

11 

1 

12,15 

10,15 

30 

24 
5 

22,  27/6 

11,14 
18,22 

5 
26,36 

s. 

23/6 

27/8 

10/6 
32 

s. 
13/6 
13 

17 
20 

12/6 
26 

Warpers,  M 

"W 

Drawers-La 

„          helpers 
Twisters-in  

— 

Beamers  



Power  loom  weaving. 

Overlookers    

"Weavers,  2  looms  .... 
„        3      „      ... 
4      „       .... 
6      „      .... 
„        average  .... 
,,        per  loom 
„        helpers    ... 

Dressers  

— 

Sizers  

30 

Year  

Authoritv 


1874. 
51  p. 


"Winders 

Eeelers    

Warpers,  M 

,,       .W 

Drawers-in 

,,  helpers 

Twisters-in 

Beamers 


Power  loom  weaving. 

Overlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 

„        3      „       .... 

,.        4       „       .... 

„       6      „      .... 

„        average  ... 

,,        per  loom 

,,        helpers   ... 


Dressers 
Sizers  .... 


I 


1876. 
35  a. 


12,15 
30,35 

24 


1876. 

35  6. 

s. 

10/6, 1^ 

12 

45 


1877. 
10a. 

s. 
16 


1877. 
10  6. 


14 


15. 20  — 


15 
6 

4/6,5 


4  to  6 


40,50 


34,36 


18 


34 


16 


N  2 


1877. 


17 


18/6 
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Year  

1877. 
3. 

1877. 
37. 

1878. 
49. 

1882. 
12. 

1882  and '87 
12. 

188.3. 

3. 

Winders 

s. 

13/4, 15 

12 

19/6,  22 

23,  28/7 

2/6,  3  * 

23 

12,12/7 

18,19 

20,  24/5 

2/6* 

41/6 
85,55 

■1. 
15,20 
15,20 

22/6 

42 
15 

10,20 

16,22/6 
2.i,  35 

25,35 

28,70 

16, 18/6 
20,  25/6 
29,  3i 

2/6,5 

30,45 

■1. 
10,29 

18,21 

16,19 

20.  25/6 

29,32 

30/9,  45 

X. 

13,  14 

Warpers,  M 

W 

Drawers-in 

„          helpers 
Twisters-in     

— 

Beamers 

Power  loom  iceaving. 

Oreilookt-rs    

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 

»        3      , 

.,        4      „      .... 

.,        6      .,      ... 

,,        average  ... 

„        per  loiim 

,,        helpers   .... 

Dressers  

— 

Sizers  



Year  

1S8.3. 

1883. 

1883. 

1883. 

188.3. 

1883. 

Authority    

10  n. 

17/6 

10  6. 

s. 
12/6 

10  p. 

s. 
12 

lO^r. 

10//. 

10  !. 

Winders 

Eeelers    

Warpers,  M 

*. 

*. 

s. 

,,        w 

Drawers-in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,           helpers 
Twisters-in 

— 

Beamers 



Fcioer  loom  %ceaving. 

OTerlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 

36,  38 

33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„        3      „      .... 

4      „      ... 



z 



17/9 

18 

z 

6      „      . 

„        average  .... 
„        per  loom 
„        helpers   .... 

19/8  i 

15 

16 

5/3 

6 

15/Oi 

Dressers  

Sizers  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*  Half  time. 
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Tablp:  8 — Contd.    Acerrufe  earnuujs  In  weaviiv/,  i&c,  Manchester  and  dUtrict. 


Year  

Authority 


1884. 
21. 


s. 


Winders 10,  20 

Reelers    — 

Warpers,  M — 

„         W '  18,20 

Draviers-in — 

„  helpers  — 

Tvvisters-in — 

Ueamers '       — 


Poiver  loom  weaving 

Overlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 

„        3      „      ....' 

,.        4      „      .... 

6      


average  .. 
per  loom 
helpers   .. 


Dress.Ts 

Sizers  .... 


15,  18 
5,6 


1884. 
52. 


8,  12 
26 
26 

30/6 


15/3 


3fi/o 
38 


1884. 
14A. 


1884. 
14B. 


28 


16 


*. 


18 


20 


14  C. 


22/6 


14  D. 


11/3     I       — 


18 


Year  

Authority 


Winders  

Heelers    

Warpers,  M. 

W. 

Drawers-in  .. 


Twisters-in 
Beamers  ... 


helpers 


Tower  loom  wenting. 

Overlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 
3  „  ....; 
„  4  „  .... 
6  „  ... 
,,  average  .... 
„  per  lojm 
„       helpers  ....| 


Dressers 
Sizers  .... 


1884. 
14  E. 


s. 


15 


1884. 
14  F. 


*. 


14 


1884. 
14  J. 


1886. 

1.* 


*. 


*. 


— 

11/8-1 
11/11/ 

— 

35/6 

33/7 

— 

15/4 

— 

24/6 

— 

5,9 

— 

19/5 

— 

24/10 



33/6 

— 

11/9 

— 

14/9 

— 

17/9 

— , 

13/3 

— 

5/3,7 

~       1 

30/3 

1886. 
l.t 


12/8   { 

38 

18 '2 

24/10 

20/3 


36/1 
11/1 
16/1 
20/2 
26/6 
17/1 
5/2 


35/2 


18 


41,45 


20,21 


*  Maachester. 

t  Lanes  and  Cheshire  (S.  Lanes  only  in  1833). 
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1890. 

1891-92. 

1891-92. 

1893. 

190t3. 

190(5. 

1906. 

10  ft. 

7. 

8. 

19.           19. 

2.*      '            2.t 

14 

35 

16/6 

15/3 

18/9 

5/6 

25/3 

20 
5/3 

s.           s. 
16          — 

—       32. 40 

S. 

12/7 
13/1 

17/3 
25 

25/9 

39/8 
11/1 
15/4 
20 

15/2 
5/3 

37/2 

Yd"/' 

40/6 
21/1 

Eeelers    

Warpers,  M 

w 

30/9 

,,           helpers 

11/4 
17 
23 

30/6 

26,33 
30,35 

20 
5/10 

25/7 

13eamers 

Power  loom  weaving. 

Overlookers 

Weavers,  2  looms  . 

3  „      .... 

4  „       .... 
6       „       .... 

,,        average  .... 
„        per  loom 
,,        helpers   .... 

42/8 

13 
17/10 

24 

32/9 

20/8 

6 

37/1 

Sizers  

43/9 

*  Manchester. 

t  Lanes  and  Cheshire  (S.  Lanes  only  in  1833). 


As  with  the  other  tables  in  this  section,  the  statements  in  this 
table  are  so  varied  and  sometimes  so  self-conflicting  that  it  is 
desirable  that  a  rough  summary  be  made  as  a  suggestion  of  the 
probable  course  of  wages  in  the  various  occupations,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  filled  in  and  the  necessary  corrections  to  be  made  when 
the  other  localities  have  been  studied  in  detail.  Such  a  summary  is 
given  in  the  following  table.  The  chief  gap  is  seen  to  be  from 
1859-61  to  1870-71.  The  lowest  point  was  about  1839-41,  and  from 
that  date  to  1906,  weavers,  who  form  the  largest  group,  have 
advanced  by  nearly  loo  per  cent.,  winders  by  about  70  per  cent., 
reelers  by  about  55  per  cent.,  and  overlookers  by  about  55  per  cent. 
The  comparatively  slow  rate  of  change  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  agree  with  the  summaries  for  other  departments,  and  with 
Ellison's  estimates  of  the  average  earnings  of  operatives  employed 
in  weaving  mills,  the  details  of  which  will  be  discussed  later, 
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Table  9. — Approxhnate  estimates  of  average  wages  in  iceaving,  Sc, 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1826-190G. 


1826. 

1833. 

1839-11. 

1815. 

1819-50. 

s.     d. 

8  6 

9  - 

11     - 
5     - 

1853. 

Winders  (women) 
Heelers           ,, 
Warpers         „ 
Weavers 

s.     d. 

9     6 
10/,  12/ 
11     - 
11     - 

27  - 

28  - 

*.     d. 
9    6 

10  - 

11  - 
11     - 

26  3 

27  10 

*.     d. 
9     - 
9    - 
9    - 
10     6 
5    - 

.9.       d. 

11  - 

9     - 

12  - 
11     G 

5     - 

27     - 

s.     d. 

10  G 

11  6 
11     6 

Helpers   

5     - 

Overlookers    

Sizersand  Dressers 

27     6 
27     6 

18o9.61. 

1870-71. 

1877. 

1886. 

1891. 

1906 

Winders  (women) 
Heelers           „ 
Warpers         „ 

*.     d. 

10     - 

9     6 

12     6 
5    - 

s.    d. 
13     - 

13  - 

14  - 
5     - 

30     - 

s.     d. 
14     - 
13     - 
17    - 
17    - 
5     - 
35     - 
40     - 

s.    d. 

}-- 

18     - 
17     - 

36    - 
35    - 

s.     d. 
19     - 

1!)      - 

5     9 

s.     d. 
15     3 
13  10 
21     - 
20     6 

Helpers    

6     - 

Overlookers     

Sizersand  Dressers 

42     6 
40     - 

Percentage  changes  in  wages.  Manchester  district. 
At  the  census  of  1833  the  average  wage  of  all  employed  in  the 
Manchester  district  was  los.  T^d.  At  the  wage  census  of  1886  it 
was  i^s.  ^^d.,  and  in  1906  165.  yl.  The  returns  of  numbers 
employed  and  wages  paid  given  monthly  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
show  the  average  wage  as  follows : — 

s.     d.  s.     d.  s.      d. 

1905  15    7  1907  15     9  1909 15     6i 

'06  15     9  '08  14     6  (January  to  August) 

These  averages  include  those  working  short  time  and  overtime, 
as  well  as  those  working  the  normal  week.     In  1906  the  average  of 
all  workpeople,  including  those  who  worked  more  or  less  than  full 
time,  was  165.  at  the  date  of  the  census,  and  15.^.  6|'l  taking  the 
mean  of    twelve  weeks,  one  in  each  month.      As  we  have  seen, 
however,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  our  statements  are  in  the  main  for 
Manchester  only ;  many  are  intended  to  cover  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  district,  particularly  the    southern  portion   forming    the 
federated  area,  and   in   the  following  estimates  are  the  numbers 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  figures,  apply  more  particularly  to 
Manchester   in   the  restricted  sense,  as  well  as  to  corresponding 
numbers  indicated  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.     Previous  to  1833 
the  Manchester  figures  are  practically  all  we  have  for  the  industry, 
but  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  Man- 
chester from  1806  to  1833  gives  ground  for  the  probability  that 
they  approximately  represent  the  course  of  wages  outside  Scotland. 
From  1833  to  1906  these  numbers  will  require  further  modification 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  course  of  wages  at  Oldham,  Bolton, 
Preston,  and  elsewhere,  and  combine  them  into  one  final  estimate 
for  the  whole  country.' 
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Table   10. —  Estimated  chancres  in  average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives 
employed  in  factories  in  the  Manchester  district,  1806-1906.    (1S86  =  loo.) 

Year. 

Manchester. 

Lancasliire 
and  Cliesliire.* 

Year. 

Manchester. 

Lancashire 
andChealiire.* 

1806 

'10-16  ... 
'17 

751 

79J 

78i 

77J 

77 

73 

73J 

71 

I2i 

651 

651 

73 
76 
75 
75 
74 
70 
70 
68 
69 
63 
72 
63 

185.5   

'59-61.. 

'66  

'70  

'71  

'74  

'77  

'80  

'83  

'86  

1906  

70^ 

711 

Slf 

881 

92J 

100 

105J 

97 

104^ 

68 

70 
80 

'18-20  .... 
'21-32  ... 
'23-25  .... 
'26 

87 

91 

99 

104 

'32-33  .... 

'36 

96 
103 

'3^-41  .... 

'45 

'49-51  .... 

100 
112J 

100 
1281 

Mainly  South  Lancashire  and  Clieshire  to  18S6. 


Oldham  and  District. 
For  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  history  of  wages  in  the  cotton 
industry,  perhaps    even    Manchester  does  not  exceed    Oldham  in 
importance.     It  is  true  that  Manchester  was  the  early  centre  of  the 
trade,  and  that  Oldham  is  merely  one  of  the  extensions,  but  in  the 
spinning    branch  of    the  trade  Oldham  is  the  home  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  standard  rate,  and  Oldham  methods  of  wage 
arrangements  have  gradually  extended  over  an  ever-widening  area. 
The  Oldham  spiiming  list,  adopted  in  1875,  has  gradually  found  its 
way  into  other  parts  until,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Bolton, 
mills  spinning   on    it    are  to  be  found    in   every  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire    cotton    centre.      The    Oldham    cardroom    list,    compiled 
twenty  years  ago,  has  only  been  superseded  by  one  more  elaborate, 
based  on  it  and  applicable  to  the  whole  federated  area.     This  for 
cardroom   purposes    is    practically   all   Lancashire   and    Cheshire. 
Further,  the  general  advances  and  reductions  at  Oldham  have  for 
more  than  thirty  years  been  followed  at  all  the  other  American- 
using  cotton  centres,   so  that  while  Ashton,   Preston,  Blackburn, 
Burnley,  and  other  places  still  in  part  spin  on  local  lists,  the  terms 
of    the    Brooklands  Agreement  and  the  advances  and  reductions 
made  under  it  are  observed  by  them. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
not  for  Oldham  itself  a  series  of  statements  made  by  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  each  year  when  inquiries  were  instituted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  returns  were  published  in  the 
"Tables  of  the  Kevenue."  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  material  given  under  the  section  relating  to  Manchester 
and  district  really  emanates  from  Oldham,  but  we  cannot  now 
identify  it.  Oldham  being  the  centre  of  fustian  and  velveteen 
weaving,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  details  given  by  Chadwick  for 
velveteen  weavers  relate  to  this  district,  and  have  been  tabulated 
on  this  assumption.  We  have  been  able,  fortunately,  to  remedy 
the  defects  in  our  material  by  obtaining  some  returns  for  certain 
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Table  11. — Oldham  and  Dlstrict.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives  fur  an  ordinary 

week's  work,  1833-1906. 


Blowriwm  women 

Mixers  

Scut^'liers 

Carding  overlookers 

Strippers  and  grinders.. 

Lap  tenters  

Diaw-frame  tanters 

Slub-frame  tenters  

Inter-frame  tenters  

Kover  tenters 

Tenters' average    

Little  or  back  tenters  .. 
Spiiniin;!  overlookers  .. 

Spimiers   

Bi;l  piecers  

Little  piecers 

Half-time  piecers  

Piecers' average 

Twiners    

King     and      throstle  1 

overlookers  j 

Ring  or  tlirostle  spin-  \ 

ners    J 

Winders    

Heelers 

Doublers  

Warpers    

AVeaving  overlookers  ... 
Weavers,  2  looms  

3     

4  , 

,,       average 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 

3  „ 

4  ,, 

,.  average 

Weavers' assistants  

Dressers    

Sizers     

W^arehousemen      and  ( 
packers J 

Totals  and  averages  \ 
of  all  employed  ...  J 


Year 


Autlioritv 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
W 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
G. 
M. 
M. 

.  &  M. 

L. 

L. 

L.  &M. 

M. 

M. 

W.  &  G. 

W.  A  G. 

W.  &  G. 

W.  &  G. 

W. 

M. 

L.  W.&G 

L.W.&G 

W.  &  M. 

L  W.  <fe  G, 
L  W.  &  G. 
W.  &  M. 

L.  &G. 
M. 

M. 


No.  Av. 


7  n 
6    4 


7     7 


23     1 

26     1 

=  } 

2     7 
6    2 


22    7 
6    7 


12    7 
24    8 


s.    d. 


4;'ti,   8/- 


3/-,  4/6 

29  10 

8/4,  5/-, 
3/- 


13    8 
3/6,  4/3 


1836-7.      1839. 


15    -       18 


s.    d. 


6/-,  8/6 


4/6,  5/6 

210  10 

10/3, 

6/3.  4/- 


13    6 

4/-,  4/9 


s.    d. 


s.    d. 


9    - 

6/-,  8/6 


4/6,  5/6 

24    1\ 
8/9, 
5/6 
2    9 


266. 


s.    d. 


12    4i 


13    6 

4/-,  4/8 


25/-,  26/- 


s.    d. 


■/to  12/6 


21    - 

9/-,  7/-, 
5/'- 


s.   d. 


13/-  ,14/- 


8/-,  9/- 


12    0 


*  The  figures  for  fustian  weavers  are  from  Chadwick,  and  those  for  tenters  and  grinders  in  1849  are  from  a 
speech  by  Mr.  T   Emmott  of  Oldham  in  1889. 
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Table  II— ConUL  Oldham  and  District.  Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives,  1933-1906. 


Year    

Authority 


Blowroom  women 

Mixers   

Scutchers 

Carding  overlookers 

Strippers  and  grinders... 

Lap  tenters 

Draw-frame  tenters 

Sluli-frame  tenters  

Inter-frame  tenters 

Hover  tenters 

Tenters' average    

Little  or  bacli  tenters  ... 
Spinning  overlookers  ... 

Spinners   

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers    

Half-time  piecers  . 

Piecers' average 

Twiners 

Ring     and      throstle  \ 

overlookers j 

Eing  or  throstle  spin-^ 

ners    J 

Winders    

Reelers 

Doublers  

Warpers 

Weaving  overlookers   ... 

Weavers,  2  looms  

,,        .3     , 

4     ,,       

„        average 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 
„  3     ,, 

4     ., 
,,  average 

Weavers' assistants  

Dressers    

Sizers 

Warehousemen      and  1 
packers J 

Totals  and  averages  \ 
of  all  emploj-ed  ...  J 


W. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

Cx. 

M. 

M. 
L.  &M. 

L. 

L. 
L.  &M. 

M. 

M. 

W.  &  G. 

W.  &  G. 

W.  &  G. 

W.  &  G. 

W. 

M. 

L.W  &G. 

L  W.  &G. 

W.  &  M. 

L.W.  &G. 

L.W.  &G. 

W.  &  M. 

L.  &G. 
M. 
M. 

M. 


=  } 


s.    d. 

16    3 

11     7 

10  3 

11  10 
27  10 


11    9 


s.    d. 


14    3 
12    3 

14    2 


14  10 


176: 


s.    d. 

=  } 


14    9 

10    - 


14  4 

13  4 
6  6 

31  6 

14  6 
10  6 


s.    d. 

16/-,  22/- 

26/-,  50/- 
18/-,  22/- 


25/-,  35/- 
13/-,  15/ 
9/-,  11/- 


26/-,  34/- 
14/-^lo/- 

18/-,  25/- 


25/-,  32/- 


17a. 


s.    d. 

{  = 


16    - 
15    4 


s.    d. 


40/-,  50/ 

22/-,  24/- 

16/3, 19/ 
16/8, 19/- 

15/6, 19/- 


9    - 

40/-,  50/ 


1882. 
25. 


25. 


.<!.    d. 


30/-,  36/- 
9/6, 16/6 


*  The  figures  for  fustian  weavers  are  from  Chadwick. 
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Table  11 — Contd.  Oldham  and  District.  Average  earaiags  of  cotton  operatives, IS^Z-lQOfi. 


Blowroom  women 

MixiTs  

Si'utchers 

Carding  overlookers 

Strippers  and  grinders... 

Lap  tenters 

Draw-frame  tenters 

Sluti-frame  tenters    

Inter  frame  tenters 

Bover  tenters 

Tenters' average    

Little  or  back  tenters  ... 

Spinning  overlookers  ... 
Spinners  

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

Half-time  piecers  

Piecers'  average 

Twiners 

Ring     and      throstle  \ 

overlookers J 

Ring  or  throstle  spin-"! 

ners    J 

Winders    

Reelers 

Doul)lers  

Warpers    

Weaving  overlookers   ... 

Weavers,  2  looms  

„        3     

„        4     „        

„       average 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 
»  -^     „ 

>.  4     ,, 

,,  average 

Weavers' assistants  

Dressers    

Sizers  

Warehousemen      and  \ 
packers j 

Totals  and  averages  "1 
of  all  employed  ...J 


Year   

Authoritv 


W. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
a. 

M. 

M. 


L.  &M.  f 
L.     t 
L. 
L.  &M. 

M. 
M. 

w.&a. 

W.  &G. 

W.  &  G. 

W.  &  G. 

W. 

M. 

L.  W.  &  G. 

L  W.&G. 

W.  &  M. 

f 

-  \ 
L.  W.  &  G. 
L.  W.  &  G. 
W.  &  M. 

-  { 

L.  &G. 

M. 
M. 


.■!.    d. 
U/-,  15/- 

18/-,  24/- 
.30/-,  60/- 
20/-,  2.3;'- 

!.=>/-,  20/- 

14/«, 

18/- 

7/-,  10/- 

3(5/-,  50  '■ 
30/-,  45/- 

10/-  to 

18/- 

2/6,  4/6 

32/-,  38/ 
28    - 

14/-,  16/- 
16/-,  18,'- 

16/-,  19/- 


5/8  per 
loom 


6/-  per 
io  jm 


4/6,  6/- 


22/-,  28/- 


s.  d. 
20/-,  22/- 


{  = 


34  - 

15  - 

11  6 

8  2 

3  1 


34     6 


19    - 
43    - 


}- 

12     9 

18    - 


.5.  d. 

14  - 

21  - 

40  - 

22  6 

17  6 

17  - 


.3/9,  4/-' 

41     - 
34     6 


12/6,20/- 
18    - 


-{ 


6/-  per 
loom 

•1/-,  5/- 


216. 


21  6 

38  - 

23  - 

17  9 

17  6 


17     4 
37    - 


5/4  per 
loom 


s.  d. 

21  - 
42  - 

22  3 

19  - 

18  6 


45    - 
31    - 


18    - 
38    - 


5/4  per 
loom 


35/3,36/3 

15/-,  16/- 
9/-,  11/- 

3/6,  4/3 

_  / 
I 


No. 


147 
147 
167 


399 

38 

458 

M,697 

2,156 
724 
92 
63 

1,477 

1,468 
1,330 

211 
2,798 
3,009 


133 

700 


117 
172 


80 
193 


14 

249 


Av. 


.5.  d. 
14     1 

19  - 

20  7 
40  101 
24     8  J 

21  10 
18  9 
17     4 


16 


16  8 
8  4 

3  5* 
43  1 
33  2 

15  2 

11  0 

4  - 

13  2t 

12  7t 
33  7§ 

27  11 

13  6 

13  4 

13  2 

17  5 
36  7 
10  - 

14  10 
19  9 

17  9 


16  m\ 


39    5 

22    0 


11,567      17     2 


s.    d. 


IS  11 
17    5 


■12  10 


*  Half  time. 

t  Excluding  half  timers. 

X  Including  half  timers. 

§  The  average  is  for  all  places  except  Halifax. 

II  Average  fustian,  velveteen,  <Slc.,  weavers,  all  places.    See  text. 
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Table  11 — ConUl.  Oldham  and  District.  Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives, l^ZZl'dQQ. 


Blowroom  women.... 

Mixers   

Scutcliers 

Carding  overlookers 
Strippers  and  grinders... 

Lap  tenters     

Draw-frame  tenters 

Slubframe  tenters   

Inter-frame  tenters 

Rover  tenters 

Tenters' average    

Little  or  liack  tenters    .. 
Spinning  overlookers  ... 

Spinners   

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

Kalf-time  piecers  

Piecers' average 

Twiners 

King      and      throstle"! 

overlookers  j 

King  or  throstle  spin-\ 

tiers    J 

Winders    

Keelers  

I'out>lers   

Warpers    

Weaving  overlookers   ... 
Weavers,  2  looms  

3  „       

4     

,,        average 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 

3  „ 

4  ,, 

,,  average 

Weavers' assistants  

Dressers    

Sizers 

Warehousemen       and  \ 
packers J 

Totals  and  averages  \ 
of  all  employed  ...  J 


Year  . 
Authority 


W. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M.     1 

M.    J 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

G. 

M. 

M. 
L.  &  M. 

L. 

L. 
L.  &  M. 

M. 

M. 

W.  &G. 

W.  &G. 

W.  &  G. 

W.  &G. 

W. 

M. 

L.W.&G, 

L.W.&G. 

W.  &  M. 

L.  W.  &  G. 
L.W.&G. 
W.  &M. 

L.  &G. 
M. 
M. 

M. 


s.    ri. 


-{ 


25 

19 
19  - 
19  6 
17  10 

9     - 


176. 


17  7 
20    6 

23  - 
37  - 
2.1  10 

24  4 
19    7 

18  4 
18  4 
17  10 
IS     5 


37  - 
16  3 
11    6 


47. 


s.    d. 


26    5 


-  1 

- ; 

18    0 
9    - 


s.   d. 


20     7 
19    6- 


39    8 


'--{ 


16    3 


s.    d. 


21    3 

21    - 

20  101 
19    61 


1906. 
17a. 


13/-,  18/- 

IB/-,  \ 
17/6/ 

16/-„17/. 

17/6, 18/ 


30    5 


23    - 

21    9 


No. 


212 
203 
191 
574 

763 

4S9 

587 

1,945 

4,225 

151 

1        3,165 

3,155 

2,953 

6,108 
68 


624 


1,169 

14  3 

873 

14  4 

179 

16  2 

120 

19  10 

92 

38  7 

250 

11  10 

e28 

16  6 

394 

21  3 

1,272 

17  1 

209 

12  7 

692 

18  6 

107 

22  11 

1,008 

17  5 

810 

28  3 

26,805 

21  - 

22  8 
28  6 
42  3 
30  11 

22  9 
22    3 

20    9 

19  8 

20  10* 

46  2 
41  10 
19  4 
14    - 

16  9 
41    2 


*  Including  491  tenters  unclassified  at  an  average  of  21s.  \d. 
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years  from  a  couple  of  large  firms,  and  while  these  may  not  be 
quite  typical  as  regaixls  tlie  averages  in  any  particular  year,  the 
rates  of  change  will  probably  be  near  the  truth.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  no  group  of  mills,  however  many  may  be 
employed,  can  correctly  represent  the  changes  in  average  earnings 
over  a  long  period,  if  they  have  been  in  existence  all  the  time.  The 
tendency  being  to  put  in  larger  machinery,  involving  a  question  of 
space,  old  mills  have  often  to  renew  their  machinery  without  adding 
to  the  spindleage,  because  there  is  not  space  for  extensions.  Some 
firms  have  actually  had  to  put  in  ring  frames  and  spin  ring  yarn 
because  their  mills  would  not,  when  the  old  mules  were  taken  out, 
contain  the  mules  of  the  size  with  which  it  has  been  desired  to 
replace  them.  The  total  effect  of  all  the  changes  in,  and  additions 
to,  the  machinery  of  a  district  can  only  be  estimated  when  a  general 
census  is  taken.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  trades  more  or  less, 
but  its  application  to  the  textile  trades  is  very  particularly  direct. 

Table  11   gives  the  details  relating  to  average  earnings  in  a 
normal  week  at  various  dates. 

Card  and  hlounng^-oom  operatives. 
In  1890  the  Oldham  employers  and  the  card-  and  blowing-room 
operatives  agreed  on  a  list  of  standard  wages  for  standard  machines. 
The  list  rates  are  not  earnings,  but,  like  the  gross  wages  of  the 
Oldham  spinning  list  referred  to  below,  are  the  basis  for  calculating 
the  piece  prices  to  be  paid  on  machines  of  all  sizes,  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  rate  for  the  standard  machine.  These  conditions 
remained  in  operation  for  several  years,  being  superseded  by  more 
elaborate  lists  for  a  wider  area.  At  the  commencement  they  were 
practically  a  co-ordination  and  standardisation  of  conditions  then  in 
vogue.  In  1903  a  Universal  list  for  cards  superseded  the  portion 
of  the  Oldham  list  dealing  with  strippers  and  grinders,  and  extended 
over  the  "  federation  area,"  a  not  quite  clearly  defineable  area,  but 
covering  Manchester,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Rochdale,  and  practically  all 
the  South  Lancashire  district,  not  necessarily  including  Bolton, 
though  many  Bolton  employers  have  adopted  it.  It  has  also  ex- 
tended in  a  few  cases  to  towns  in  north  and  north-east  Lancashire. 
The  basis  of  the  list  is  a  payment  of  is.  per  card  for  a  standard 
weight  carded,  the  number  of  men  employed  being  regulated  as  far 
as  possible  to  yield  14  cards  per  man.  As  the  conditions  vary  as  to 
the  amount  of  cotton  carded  and  the  number  of  cards  in  a  mill,  and 
provisions  are  also  made  for  extra  payment  where  no  under-carder 
is  employed,  where  cards  are  ground  more  often  than  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number  of  cards  per  week,  and  other  features,  the 
standard  wage  is,  of  course,  only  a  measuring  point.  Under  the 
Oldham  card-room  list,  the  basis  was  a  standard  rate  of  24s,  per 
week,  with  modifications  for  various  conditions.  These  men  are 
classed  as  time  workers  or  "  datal  hands,"  but  as  their  rates  of  pay 
depend  on  the  usual  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  they  have  to 
get  that  amount  of  work  done,  they  are,  in  reality,  piece-workers. 
No  operatives  in  the  trade  have  had  their  wages  advanced  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  "  card-room  jobbers,"  as  they  are  now  called, 
and  this  advance  has  been  a  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  to  create  an 
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additional  skilled  employment,  replacing  one  hitherto  quite  or  nearly 
unskilled,  and  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  men  employed.  The 
machinery  is  totally  different  from  what  it  was  fifty  or  less  years 
ago,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  is  redi;ced  by  more  than 
one-half.  In  the  case  of  the  frame  tenters,  the  rates  were  the  base 
rates  for  standard  lengths  of  machines,  namel}^,  slubljers,  84  spindles ; 
intermediates,  124  spindles;  and  rovers,  164  spindles,  i  per  cent, 
was  to  be  adcled  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  every  4  slubber, 
6  intermediate,  and  8  rover  spindles  over  or  below  the  standard 
size.  These  rates  are  given  in  the  table  below,  with  the  corresponding 
rates  after  general  advances  or  reductions  had  been  agreed  to.  In 
1907  a  new  list  for  frames,  again  a  "Universal  list,"  was  agreed 
to.  This  list  states  the  standard  conditions  for  55^  hours,  and  to 
it  was  to  be  added  a  5  per  cent,  advance  conceded  on  the  third 
pay  day  in  May,  1906.  In  1907  a  further  advance  of  5  per  cent, 
was  conceded,  but  this  was  taken  oif  early  in  1909.  In  this 
list  medium  counts  on  frames  of  the  same  size  as  were  taken  for 
the  Oldham  list  standard  in  1891  are  the  starting  point,  with 
additional  payments  of  5  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  respectively  on 
coarse  and  very  coarse  counts,  and  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  fine 
counts.  The  IJniversal  list  varies  little  from  its  predecessor  in  the 
Oldham  district,  and  might  almost  be  called  an  elaboration  of  it. 
It  is  significant  of  the  possible  variations  in  earnings  under  this 
list  that  the  employers'  edition  of  it,  with  the  corresponding  rates 
calculated  from  the  standard  for  various  sizes  of  machines,  shows 
rates  varying  from  ijs.  c^d.  to  315.  lod.  for  drawing  frame  tenters  ; 
from  17.S.  8(/.  to  295.  T,d.  for  big,  and  8.<.  io(/.  to  i3^'.  -jd.  for  little 
or  back  slubber  tenters;  from  15.'^.  jd.  to  30.S.  8(/.  for  big,  and  from 
8s.  6d.  to  i4.'>-.  51^/.  for  little  intermediate  tenters;  and  from  i2.s\  ^d. 
to  346-.  jd.  for  big,  and  Ss.  id.  to  i-js.  yl.  for  little  roving  frame 
tenters  (doffers).  This  list  came  into  operation  on  May  1,  1907, 
at  the  option  of  either  employer  or  employed  in  any  mill  at  which 
it  was  desired. 

As  with  spinning  so  with  frame  tenting,  there  are  tendencies  to 
increase  apart  from  the  general  advances  conceded  from  time  to 
time.  As  the  smaller  frames  are  taken  out  and  larger  ones  are  put 
in,  so  the  average  earnings  will  increase  apart  from  any  general 
changes.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  toward  larger  and  more 
efficient  machinery  is  continuous,  probably,  as  with  spinning, 
opeiating  with  greater  pressure  during  a  period  of  active  building 
and  extension  than  during  more  quiet  times. 

The  standard  rates  under  the  Oldham  and  Universal  lists  are 
given  in  the  foUowing  table.  From  1889  to  1901  all  the  rates  are 
the  Oldham  list  rates.  In  1902  hours  were  reduced  by  one 
per  week  and  "  datal  hands  "  were  reduced  j^ro  rata,  the  grinders' 
standard  being  28s.  6d.  after  the  change.  Piece  workeis  in  the 
majority  of  cases  made  up  the  difference  at  once  by  increased 
efibrt,  so  that  the  figures  for  1900-01  practically  represent  1902-05 
also.  For  1905-07  the  rates  are  "  Universal"  list  rates,  except  for 
opener  feeders  and  engine  head  tenters,  who  are  not  included  in  the 
"  Universal"  lists. 
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Frame  tenters  are  not  all  women,  but  frame  tenting  is  a 
woman's  work,  and  nearly  all  tenters  are  of  i8  years  of  age  and  up. 
The  Census  of  Wages  Keport,  1906,  does  not  mention  girl  frame 
tenters  at  all,  though  there  would  probably  be  200-300  all 
together  in  the  Oldham  distiict,  mainly  on  single  slubbers  and 
rovers.  If  they  had  been  stated  separately  the  average  for  all 
frame  tenters  in  Table  11  would  have  been  slightly  reduced,  but 
perhaps  not  by  more  than  2d.  or  yl. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  way  in  which  the  stripper 
and  grinder  has  progressed.  A  reference  to  the  table  of  per- 
centage levels  under  the  various  lists  given  in  Table  1  ^  shows 
the  general  changes  for  Oldham  district  card  and  blowing  room 
males  from  1871,  In  1886,  as  the  wage  census  shows,  the 
average  wage  was  only  21s.  lod.,  or  little  better  than  a  labourer's 
wage.  By  that  date,  however,  some  firms  had  been  giving  their 
grinders  extra  work  and  the  average  is  kept  down  by  the  stripper, 
the  two  occupations  not  having  been  entirely  amalgamated.  The 
main  change  came  with  the  abandonment  of  the  old  roller  and 
clearer  cards  and  the  introduction  of  the  revolving  flat  cards  in  the 
latter  "  eighties,"  but  it  had  been  going  on  before.  In  1871  about 
20s.  per  week  was  the  average,  the  grinder  being  about  is.  better 
paid  than  the  stripper.  The  advance  in  1873  of  is.  6d.  usually 
conceded  made  the  wages  21s.  to  23s.,  and  no  change  is  recorded 
after  until  the  reduction  of  1877*.  If  no  other  changes  had  taken 
place,  the  wages  in  1906  would  have  been  i8-8  per  cent,  above 
those  of  1876,  that  is,  about  26s,  2d.  The  average  earnings, 
however,  are  30s.  iid.,  or  over  40  per  cent,  above  the  probable 
average  of  22s.  then.  Speaking  in  1889,  Mr.  T.  Emmott,  M.P., 
stated  that  "forty  3'ears  ago  Oklham  jobbers  had  13.S.  or  14s.,  now 
the}''  are  gnmibling  at  24s." 

In  addition  to  the  material  given  for  spinners  in  Table  11, 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  memorandum  book,  mainly 
relating  to  the  period  1870-72,  containing  the  details  of  the  gross 
wages  of  spinners,  the  amount  paid  for  piecing,  the  size  and  speed 
of  the  mule,  and  other  more  technical  details.  The  particulars 
relate  to  between  300  and  400  pairs  of  mules,  of  all  sizes,  in  nearly 
100  different  mills.  With  the  aid  of  these  details  we  are  able  to 
make  some  intricate  calculations.     The  following:  is  a  tabulation  : — 


'  Journal  of  the  T!oi,al  Statistical  Society,  Janunry,  1910,  pp.  41  and  42. 

*  A  local  newspaper  stated  in  January,  1S75,  that  the  eii  plojers  had 
decided  that  male  datal  liands  were  to  have  the  same  wages  for  56^  hours  as 
for  59  wlien  the  Factory  Act  reduced  the  woriiing  week. 
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Table  13. — Particulars  of  earningi^  of  spinners  and  piecers,  Old/tarn, 
circa  1870-72. 


XumluT  of  il'ixeii 
spiiullcs. 


Up  to  44 

45—48 

49—52 

53—56 

57—60 

61—64 

65-6S 

69-76 

77—84 

85-88 

89-92 

93—96 

97—100  

100  and  upwards 


Picccrs. 


Number 

of 
observa- 
tions. 


Numlier  of 
piecers. 


.^veiiige  eariiiii;:s. 


Full 
time. 


24 

8 

20 

23 

27 

11 

24 

88 

80 

34 

17 

9 

2 

4 


371 


24 

8 

29 

27 

30 

19 

46 

176 

161 

68 

35 

18 

5 

10 


656 


Half 
lime." 


Pair  of   I  Full-time 
iiiuleE.    I    piecer. 


2 
0 
2 
5 
14 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s.  d. 
14  4 
12  11 
19  2 
16  1 
18  9 


22 
23 
24 
24 
24 
25 


s.  d. 
13  9 
12  11 
12  9 

12  6i 

13  8 
11  10 

11  10 

12  2 


12 
12 


28 


25  11 
31  - 
30  11 

•21     5 


12  U 

13  - 
12  5 

12  4i 

12  5 


\uniber 

of 
observa- 
tions. 


16 

0 

24 

23 

24 

6 

20 

81 

77 

29 

19 

5 

1 

3 


328 


.Minders. 


Average 

.\vcrage 

gross 

net 

earnings. 

earnings. 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

43 

9 

29     5 

46 

6 

27     4 

49 

- 

32  11 

47 

8 

28  11 

48 

4 

26     3 

53 

6 

30     3 

55 

10 

31     5 

57 

4 

32  10 

57 

2 

32     6i- 

57 

2 

31     8 

60 

6 

34     7 

67 

6 

36     6 

67 

8 

41     9 

53  11      31     6 


Other  t'lan  where  two  half-time  little  piecers  took  the  place  of  one  full- 


timer. 


When  the  Oldham  list  wa.s  being  compiled  in  1875,  both 
employers  and  spinners  made  extensive  inquiries.  The  results  of 
one  of  these  inquiries  are  referred  to  below.  The  underlying 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  this  list  was  that  previously  spinners 
made  their  own  arrangements  as  to  wages  of  piecers,  and  that  from 
1871  to  1875,  when  no  recognised  advance  in  spinners'  piece  rates 
took  place,  constant  agitation  was  going  on  by  the  piecers  for 
advances.  When,  as  frequently  happened,  an  advance  was  obtained, 
the  spinners,  who  were  the  losers,  applied  to  their  employers  for 
a  readjustment  of  piece  rates  to  compensate  them  for  the  increased 
cost  of  piecing.  We  have  several  instances  of  the  employers 
paying  i,s.,  is.  6d.,  or  2S.  per  week  to  the  piecers,  independent  of 
their  wage  from  the  minclers.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  save  a 
revision  of  piece  prices.  In  1875  hours  were  reduced  by  the 
Factory  Act  to  56^  per  Aveek,  and  the  piecers  took  concerted 
action  to  maintain  their  old  59  hours'  wages  for  a  56^^  hours' 
working  week.  The  spinners  accordingly  "  brought  in  a  new  list 
which  would  have  made  their  wages  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent, 
higher  for  56^  hoiu-s  than  they  were  for  59.  The  masters  refused  and 
then  the  men  demanded  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  old 
list."^  They  were  then  earning  26s.  to  36.S.,  according  to  the  same 
authority.     The  outcome  of  this  was  that  a  "gross  list "  was  agreed 

*  Capital  and  Labour,  lltli  August,  1875. 
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upon.  This  list  stated  the  gross  earnings  for  minders  and  piecers 
on  mules  varying  from  36  to  116  dozen  spindles,  in  the  following 
form  (taking  a  then  very  typical  size  of  mule)  : 


Number  of  dozens 


The  total  earnings  are  the  amount  which  should  be  earned  by 
minders  and  piecers,  and  the  prices  for  the  various  counts  spun  are 
calculated  accordingly.  There  were,  of  course,  other  particulars, 
some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  two  being  the  important 
scale  of  payment  for  "over-speed,"  and  the  payment  of  15.  per  week 
extra  for  spinning  pin  cops,  that  is,  weft  for  weavers  shuttles.  Had 
this  list  been  strictly  adhered  to,  piecers'  wages  would  vary  from 
year  to  year  exactly  in  proportion  with  those  of  spinners.  The 
Secretary  of  the  operatives,  however,  translated  the  list  percentages  to 
minders  and  piecers  into  actual  money,  and  a  standard  wage  for 
piecers  varying  according  to  the  number  of  spindles  in  a  pair  of 
mules  has  been  operative  ever  since.  Apart  from  percentage  list 
changes,  therefore,  piecers'  wages  will  only  have  advanced  with 
the  increased  average  size  of  the  mules. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  what  that  advance  has  been  : — 
Table  14. 


Minders,  gross    

Piecers,  per  minder 

Minder.^,  nett 

Big  piecers,  average 
Little  pieiers,aver- 1 

age*. J 

All  piecers.  average  * 
Level  of  list  prices 


1870-72 
sizes). 


53/11 

22/5 
31/6 


1871-72  187+ 

(69—81    I    (69—84 
dozens).        dozens). 


56/6  I  58/- 
24/6  i  26/10 
32/-     i      31/2 


12/5        12/2i 


13/5 


1876 

1886 

1906 

(69-84 

(all 

(all 

dozens). 

sizes). 

sizCLS). 

58/9 

5*^/9 

73/10 

2(i/6 

25/7 

32/- 

32/3 

33/2 

41/10 

— 

15/2 

19/- 

— 

10/91 

14/- 

13/3 

13/- 

16/7 

luO 

85 

105 

Advance 
percent. 

1886- 
1906. 


25-8 
25-0 
261 
25-3 

29-6 

27-7 
23  5 


*  Two  lialf-tniiers  where  known  b'-iiiir  taken  as  one  full-timer. 


These  figures  consist  of  an  extract  for  1870-72  from  the  previous 
table,  showing  the  earnings  on  mules  of  69 — 84  dozen  spindles ; 
for  1874,  of  a  .summary  of  similar  particulars  according  to  a  "list" 
compiled  by  the  operatives;  and  for  1876  of  similar  details  from 
the  Oldham  list.  In  187-4-76  these  undoubtedly  reflect  the  average 
earnings  very  closely.  By  comparison  with  the  census  of  1886  and 
1906  we  see  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  between  two 
periods.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  all  changes  in  size,  speed,  &c., 
have  been  brought  about  uniformly  between  the  two  periods,  we  are 
able  by  the  percentage  list  changes  to  interpolate  very  nearly  the 
earnings  of  both  piecers  and  spinners  from  1876  to  1907,  but  not 
later,  because  a  very   important  alteration   to  the    list  came  into 
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openitioii  in  Jaiiuaiy,   1908,  as  the  rest  of  the  agitation  over  the 
"  fine  counts  "  question. 

A  study  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  suggests  the  following 
averages,  with  an  advance  to  piecers  between  1833  and  1836,  and  a 
reduction  by  1851.  "Wages  in  1853  were  stated  in  Dunckley's 
Charter  of  the  Nations  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  1846. 


Table  15. — Estimated 

wages  of  spinners  and  piecers,  Oldham 

,  1833-1906. 

Spinners. 

Piecers  (averiige). 

Si)iiiner3. 

Piecers  (average). 

s.     d. 

S.     (I. 

s.     (I. 

s.     d. 

1833 

26     1 

6     2 

1889 

35     3 

13  10 

'41 

24     - 

7    - 

'90 

35     4 

13  10 

'60 

2S     - 

11    - 

'91 

37     3 

14  11 

'71 

31     6 

12     6 

'92 

37     3 

14  11 

'74 

31     2 

13     5 

'93 

36     2 

14     4 

'75 

31     - 

13     - 

'94 

36     2 

14     4 

'76 

32     3 

13     3 

'95 

36     8 

14     4 

'77 

31     3 

12  10 

'96 

36     2 

14     4 

'78 

28     7 

11     8 

'97 

36     2 

14     4 

'79 

27     5 

11     1 

'9<S 

36     3 

14     4 

1880 

29     8 

11   11 

'99 

37     7 

14  10 

'81 

32     1 

12  10 

1900 

39     7 

15     8 

'82 

32     8 

13     - 

'01 

39     7 

15     9 

'83 

33     4 

13     3 

'02 

39     7 

15     9 

'84 

33  11 

13     5 

'03 

39     8 

15  10 

'85 

32     7 

12  10 

'04 

39     8 

15  10 

'86 

33     2 

13     - 

'05 

39     8 

15  11 

•87 

33     3 

13     - 

•06 

41  10 

16     7 

'88 

35     3 

13   10 

Since  1875  little  piecers  have  averaged  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  wage  for  big  and  little  piecers,  so  that  if  the  piecers' 
average  here  given  is  multiplied  by  2,  about  60  per  cent,  will 
represent  the  big  piecers'  wage  and  40  per  cent,  that  of  the  little 
piecer. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  if  these  figures  fairly  represent  the  facts 
an  appreciable  slackening  of  the  rate  of  advance,  apart  from  actual 
list  changes,  took  place  after  1886.  For  this  slackening  there  is 
some  probability.  In  the  first  case,  speeds  were  greatly  increased 
after  the  introduction  of  the  list  in  1876.  By  the  list,  3  draws, 
that  is  3  travels  of  the  carriage  in  and  out,  for  a  63-inch  stretch, 
in  fifty  seconds,  was  taken  as  the  standard,  and  all  quicker  speed 
than  this  was  to  be  paid  for  as  "  over-speed."  The  method  of 
payment  was,  that  for  every  second  quicker  than  3  draws  in 
fifty  seconds  an  addition  to  the  gross  earnings  of  6\d.  for  mules  of 
64  dozen  spindles,  y^r/.  for  80,  and  7 id  for  92  dozen  spindles  was 
to  be  paid.  Now,  in  1876,  3  draws  in  fifty  seconds  was  a  quick 
speed.  In  1870-72,  out  of  nearly  400  observations  only  15  pairs 
of  mi;les  ran  quickly  enough  to  qualify  for  payment  for  overspeed 
if  the  arrangement  had  been  in  existence.  To-day  the  overspeed 
basis  is  3  draws  in^  forty-four  seconds.  By  1876  the  average  could 
not  have  been  3  in  50,  or  this  would  not  have  been  the  basis  of  the 
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overspeed  clause.  Probably,  after  the  reduction  of  hours  in  1875, 
and  during  the  subsequent  trade  depression,  when  margins  between 
raw  cotton  and  yarn  prices  were  appreciably  finer,  this  means  of 
economising  was  extensively  adopted.  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew, 
writing  to  the  Oldham  Examiner  and  Courier  in  August,  1885,  gives 
numerous  instances  of  the  earnings  on  the  same  mules  in  1877, 
when  prices  were  at  list  net,  and  1885,  when  prices  were  at  lo  per 
cent.  Ijelow.     On  the  weft  mules  the  averages  were — ■ 


Gross. 

Piecers. 

Minders 

nett. 

*. 

d. 

•y. 

d. 

.?. 

d. 

1877 

71 

9 

3-i 

5 

37 

3 

]885 

69 

7 

31 

~ 

38 

7 

and  on  the  twist 

mules - 

- 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1877 

63 

2 

27 

- 

36 

2 

1885 

59 

10 

2-i 

4 

35 

6 

Actually,  in  1885,  they  should  have  been  64.'^.  'jd.  weft,  gross, 
and  56.S.  io(/.  twist,  gross,  if  no  alteration  in  speed  had  taken  place. 
They  were,  therefore,  5.S.  and  3.s\  above  these  earnings.  Mr. 
Andrew  ascribes  the  improvement  to  increased  speed  and  improved 
machinery  and  material.  Of  course,  the  examples  were  all  based  on 
observations  of  large  mules,  and  the  average  earnings  are  not 
tyjjical,  though  the  ratio  between  1877  and  1885  may  be. 

Taining. 

Oldham  is  also  a  centre  for  "  twining,"  that  is,  doubling  j^arn  on 
mules  instead  of  on  frames.  In  the  Wage  Census,  1886,  Report, 
"  twining"  was  given  separately  from  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
all  places  except  Halifax  were  amalgamated.  In  1906  the  details 
are  given  of  twiners'  earnings  at  Oldham  and  "  Yorkshire  district." 
We  cannot  tell  how  far  Oldham  predominates  in  the  figure  for  1886, 
but  probably  Oldham  twiners  formed  the  bulk  of  the  returns,  and 
the  figure  for  all  places  except  Halifax  has  been  given  in  the 
Oldham  tabulation.  The  figures  are  not  of  much  consequence  as 
we  have  so  few  details  for  this  occupation,  but  in  Oldham  the  wages 
of  twiners  have,  according  to  the  evidence  of  a  high  authority, 
always  approximated  to  those  of  spinners.  The  census  returns 
bear  the  statement  out. 

Weaving. 

Oldham  has  never  been  much  of  a  centre  for  plain  calico 
weaving,  but  it  is  the  chief  centre  for  weaving  of  fustians  and 
velveteens.  In  1906,  of  1,511  weavers  (all  working  full  time) 
returned  to  the  Census,  1,008,  or  two-thirds,  were  in  the  Oldham 
district,  390  in  the  Yorkshire  district,  and  the  rest  were  not  in  any 
case  a  large  enough  group  to  be  separately  stated.     There  are  two 
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special  features  about  this  branch  of  the  trade,  one  being  that  it  has 
almost  invariably  been  busy  when  the  ordinary  calico  trade  has 
been  slack,  e.g.,  1879,  1886,  1893-94,  and  the  other,  that  the  number 
of  looms  per  weaver  is  low  and  has  not  apprecialjly  increased  for 
thirty  years.  In  1886  the  whole  of  the  fustian  weavers  were  given 
together  in  one  section  ;  in  1906  we  have  details  for  the  two 
districts  mentioned  above.     The  comparison  is  as  follows  : — 


1886. 

19()G. 

Looms 
per  weaver. 

Average 
per  loom. 

Average 
per  weiver. 

Looms 
pet  weaver. 

Average 
per  loom. 

Average 
per  weaver. 

316 

s.       d. 
5     3-6 

*.      d. 
16      101 

2-9 
3-2 

s.     d. 
6     0-1 
5     9-4 

s.      d. 
17      5 

United  Kingdom    .... 

18     6 

At  Oldham,  between  1886  and  1906,  there  was  a  slight  increase 
of  looms  per  weaver,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trade,  which 
was  then  busy,  had  for  some  years  been  depressed,  and  the  higher 
wages  in  the  card  room  had  attracted  those  who  would  otherAvise 
have  been  weaving  recruits.  In  the  meantime,  the  proportion  of  the 
trade  done  at  Oldham  has  increased,  and  as  there  are  practically  no 
men  weavers  and  few  women  four-loom  weavers  at  Oldham,  and  over 
one-half  of  the  weavers  in  other  districts  are  men  on  four  looms,  the 
effect  of  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  trade  has  been  to  keep 
the  average  looms  per  weaver  down. 

In  1833,  the  average  wage  per  head  of  all  employed  was 
los.  jd. ;  in  1886  it  was  17,?.  2d.,  and  in  September,  1906,  21s., 
for  those  working  full  time,  and  20s.  jd.  for  all,  including  those 
working  more  or  less  than  full  time.  The  Labour  Gazette  monthly 
returns  meaned  for  the  year  show  the  following  averages  per  head 
of  all  employed  full-,  over-,  and  short-time  workers  included  : — 


1905  

s.    d. 

....     19  10 

1907 

s.       d. 
21     2h 

.9.     d 
1909 19     6 

'06  

....     20     5 

'08  

20     5 

( Janiiarj  to  August) 

The  wage  census  shows  20.?.  "jd.  as  the  mean  of  twelve  monthly 
statements  in  1906.  The  following  index  numbers  show  the 
changes  in  average  wages  in  the  Oldham  district  calculated  from 
details  given  in  the  previous  tables  and  adjusted  in  conformity  with 
these  averages  (1886  =  100). 


Table  16. — Index  numbers,  Oldham,  1833-1906. 


1833  Oil 

'36  67i 

'40-41 QQ\ 

'50  64 

'60  79 

'66  86 


1870 
'74 
'77 
'80 
'83 
'86 


001 

97J 

lOlf 

97t 

102i 

100 


1891 
'96 

1900 

'06 


107 
IIOJ 

116J 
122 


{To  he  continued.) 
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II. — Occupations  in  England  and  JFales,  1881  and  1901. 
By  Thomas  A.  Welton. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  a  census  must  always  be  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  towards  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  largest  classes  of  workers,  and  of  the  proportions  at  each  age 
of  persons  not  occupied  in  any  industry. 

In  the  following  tables  I  have  done  my  best  to  bring  the  details 
of  the  census  of  1881  into  line  with  those  of  the  latest  census,  the 
latter  being  in  my  opinion  better  arranged  than  the  former.  There 
are  two  points  of  difference  which  prevent  us  from  arriving  at 
absolute  accuracy  of  comparison.  In  1901  the  female  relatives  of 
farmers  who  were  actually  engaged  on  farm  work  were  returned, 
numbering  i8,6i8;  but  in  1881  these  fell  into  the  "unoccupied" 
class.  Then  in  1881  certain  students  were  returned  as  members  of 
the  professional  classes,  viz.,  theological  student,  2,925  ;  law  student, 
1,653;  niedical  student,  assistant,  5,992;  art  student,  1,337,  and 
agricultural  student,  pupil,  728,  all  males.  In  1901  students  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  "  unoccupied."  There  ai'e  two  other  cases 
where  the  total  of  persons  "  occupied  "  would  be  unaffected,  but  the 
distribution  under  classes  cannot  be  made  to  correspond.  First, 
that  of  railway  labourers.     These  in  1901  were  subdivided  into 

Employed  by  contractors  .  41,645  |  Employed  by  railway  companies  29,562 
the  former  being  placed  under  the  class  of  builders,  contractors,  &c., 
and  the  latter  with  railway  servants.  In  1881  the  total  was  stated 
to  be  36,850,  but  it  was  not  subdivided.  Secondly,  in  the  case  of 
"  undefined  workers,"  the  census  of  1881  showed  "general  labourers," 
556,876  males,  2,893  females;  but  in  1901  the  numbers  were  much 
reduced,  viz.,  409,773  males,  305  females,  consideral)le  numbers 
being  apparently  transferred  to  the  building  class,  viz.  : 

Builders' labourers  ....     27,436  males  I  Masons' labourers  ....     23,019  males 
Biicklayers'      „        ....     97.779      ,,       |  Plasterers'    .,         ....       6,853      ,, 

and  the  same  attention  to  discriminative  details  which  led  to  the 
introduction  of  these  new  headings  may  have  led  to  other  deductions 
from  the  "  indefinite  "  total. 

With  these  explanations  I  now  submit  a  short  summary  of 
occupations  as  shown  in  the  respective  census  tables  : — 


1831. 


Professional    I     446,559 

Domestic     271,141 

Commercial —  | 

Mercliants,  agents,  ac 


[ercliants,  agents,  accountants,"!  o-*?  nnn 

di                                                    f  \  jjt  I  ,ouu 

erks   J  ' 

Dealers  in  money j  16,570 

Insurmce  service  14,821 

Conveyance  on  railways    1  160,757 

roads '  206,673 

„              seas,  rivers,  &c '  140,461 

In  docks,  harbours,  lighthouses  ....  42,573 

la  storage,  porterage  and  messages  178,345 

1,037,200 


1901. 

651,543 
304,195 

414,623 

31,049 
55,013 
322,349 
430,465 
131,429 
100,141 
235,054 


1881. 


1901. 


191,997  j    321,142 
1,545,302  |l,690,722 

8,138        58,290 


89 

247 

648 

1,422 

880 

70 

8,017 

19,51 1 


279 

1,375 

1,441 

1,186 

842 

8 

15,318 

78,769 
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Agriculture  

Fishing 

Industrial — 

Miners,  quarrymeii,  dealers 

Metals,  macliines,  makers,  | 
dealers  J 

Tools  

Ships  and  boats   

Vehicles    

Precious  metals,  watches,  &c. 

Building,  construction,  1 
furniture,  wood    j 

Brick,  cement,  pottery  and  \ 
glass  J 

Chemicals.oil,  soap,  resin,  &c. 

Skins,  bone,  leather,  hair,  &c. 

Paper,  prints,  &c 

Textile,  I'abrics,  dealers 

Dress 

Food,  drink,  tobacco    

Board,  lodj^ing,  &c 

G-as,  water,  electricity  services 


Other  general  and  undefined 

occupations — 
Sundry  industries  and  trades 

General  shopkeepers,  &c 

Costermongers,  &c 

Contractors,  &c.,  undefined 

General  labourers    

,,  building  "I 

trades  (1901)    / 

Engine  driver,  stoker,  &c.,  1 

undefine.l  J 

Artisan,  &c.,  undefined    

Fiictory  labourer,  undefined 
Machinists,  &c.,  undefined... 
Eailway    labourer    (unde-  1 

fined  in  1881     | 


Males. 


Without   specified   occupation 

or  unoccupied — 

Students    

Agriculluial  female  relatives 
Sundry,  aged  10  ytavs  and  1 

upwards  J 

Under  10  years 


Grand  totals. 


1881. 


1,213,725 

29,402 

520,408 

638,585 

39,631 
53,967 
62,861 
67,624 

849,948 

103,888 

65,031 

68  423 

116,320 

482,094 

346,330 

420,603 

93,472 

25,245 


3,954,430 


36,100 
29,088 
29,451 

9,898 
556,876 


66,137 

32,602 

16,907 

4,645 

36,850 


ii«,554 


12,635 

1,530,020 
3,326,236 


4,868,891 


12,639,90a 


1901. 


1,071,040 
23,725 

800,179 

929,681 

42,892 

86,524 

115,0S3 

130,731 

1,079,132 

142,365 

106,299 
81,768 
188,057 
492,175 
414,637 
609,720 
164,571 
71,284 


Females. 


5,455,098 


35,704 

23  539 

46,941 

6,646 

409,773 

155,087 

106,320 

17,330 

23,663 

5,012 

71.207 


901,252 


1,977,283 
3,591,354 


5.571,637 


15,728,613 


1881. 


64,171 
294 

7,297 

28,907 

8,925 
113 

447 
9,696 

19,671 

24,274 

9,256 

15,864 

41,711 

612,542 

598,968 

81,893 

52,699 

191 


,512,457 


4,383 

25,772 

17,660 

579 

2,893 


3,014 
4,238 
7,524 


66,063 


1,123 

6,588,59.-) 
3.312,024 


9.931,742 


•3,334,537 


1901. 


38,946 
166 

5,006 

48,495 

11,013 

113 

3,395 

18,707 

25,294 

33,148 

28,428 

25,645 

90,900 

663,222 

710,961 

174,490 

125,028 

141 


,9'^3, 


5,195 

28,037 

14,398 

594 

305 


899 
9,149 

825 


59,402 


18,618 
9,017,834 
3,609,645 


12,646,097 


16,799,230 
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It  will  appear  on  inspection  that  the  only  class  in  which  was 
an  absolute  decrease  (setting  aside  fishing,  where  many  accidents 
might  affect  the  figures)  was  that  of  agriculturists.  If  we  include 
with  the  industrial  the  undefined  occupations,  there  is  still  a  large 
ratio  of  increase,  notably  amongst  miners  and  metal  workers. 

The  "  unoccupied  "  males  were  fewer  in  proportion  in  1901  than 
in  1881.  This  is  caused  by  the  relative  decrease  in  numbers  of 
children  under  10  years  of  age.  Excluding  these,  the  proportion 
unoccupied  did  not  vary  much,  rising  from  12-2  to  12-6  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  "  unoccupied  "  females  over  10  years  of  age 
rose  from  49-4  to  53-8  per  cent.  This  increase  may  be  due  to 
causes  not  unfavovu'able  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  following  table  shows  that  very  few  male  inhabitants  were 
returned  at  either  census  as  "  unoccupied  "  at  the  ages  20 — 45.  Tho 
practice  has  been  to  classify  men  under  their  principal  occupation, 
no  matter  whether  they  were  at  work  at  the  date  of  the  census  or 
laid  aside  in  hospital,  asylum,  workhouse  or  prison,  or  at  home  : — 


Per  cent.  "  unoccupied  " 
at  age 

Ma 

63. 

Females. 

1S81. 

1901. 

1881. 

1901. 

0—15  

93-2 

101 

34 

2-0 

50 

26-7 

931 
82 

2-6 

1-9 

6-7 

394 

95-6 
320 
411 

71-0 
73  9 

81-7 

96-2 

15—20        

34-5 

20 — 25  

44-0 

25     45  

73-1 

45—65  

78  8 

65  and  upwards   

868 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  age  20 — 25  the  proportion  of  females 
unemployed  has  not  increased.  The  ratios  given  include  the 
"students"  in  1881  and  the  female  relatives  of  farmers  in  1901,  so 
that  they  are  strictly  comparable. 

This  investigation,  I  may  say,  was  suggested  by  some  conclusions 
of  Mr.  W.  Hose  Smith  in  his  work  on  The  Growth  of  Xations.  In 
this  work  he  states  that  in  the  twenty  years  1881-1901  there  was 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  numbers  of  persons  returned  as 
"ujioccupied."  He  also  sets  forth  that  the  industrial  class  (which 
he  understands  as  comprehending  all  workers  not  included  in  the 
professional,  domestic,  commercial  and  agricultural  classes)  had 
sustaine<l  an  actual  decrease.  But,  as  will  appear  from  the  fore- 
going particulars,  lK)th  these  conclusions  are  erroneous,  and  result 
from  an  inaccurate  classification  of  the  several  headings  as  in  1901. 
The  l)rief  and  incomplete  manner  in  which  the  gross  figures  are 
shown  i)uts  it  out  of  my  power  to  say  what  mistakes  have  aftected 
bis  calculations. 
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Sex,  according  to  modern  inquii-ers,  is  "  the  central  problem  of 
life,"  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  hypotheses, 
and  still  far  from  solution.  Its  l)il)liography  ranges  from  China  to 
the  later  Sanskrit  writers,  from  Aristotle  to  Avicenna,  and  in  a  con- 
tinuous flow  to  our  own  day.  None  of  the  more  important  questions 
involved  in  it  has  been  adequately  answered  ;  none  of  the  theories 
put  forward  regarding  it  has  been  generally  accepted  by  modern 
science.  Nevertheless,  age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  their 
infinite  variety.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  numerical 
observations,  not  all  of  them  worthy,  perhaps,  of  the  name  of 
statistics,    formed   the   principal,    or,    at   all    events,    a  prominent 
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feature  in  the  respective  theories  ;  but  within  the  last  generation  the 
great  advance  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  biology  has  given  that 
instrument  precedence  over  the  arithmometer.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  merits  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Gini,  that  whilst  distinguishing  the 
province  of  biology  from  that  of  statistics  in  the  investigation  of 
the  origin  and  the  determining  factors  of  sex,  he  puts  clearly  before 
his  readers  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  the  results  of  the  two 
methods,  the  qualitative  results  of  the  study  of  the  extremely 
minute  with  the  cpiantitative  test  found  in  the  analj'sis  of  the  large 
aggregate.  The  highly  specialised  character  of  a  great  deal  of 
modern  inquiry  is  apt  to  tend  to  the  restriction  of  the  view  to  the 
narrow  path  of  individual  effort,  without  suggesting  an  occasional 
survey  of  the  progress  of  those  bound  for  the  same  destination  by 
diff'erent  routes. 

Thus,  in  the  volume  under  review,  which  is  the  first  part  of  the 
expansion  of  Dr.  Gini's  Prize  Essay  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
the  numerical  data  availalile  regarding  sex  at  birth  are  first  treated 
exhau.stively  as  statistics,  and  subseciuently  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  biological  investigation.  The  latter,  as  is  now  usually  the  case, 
is  not  restricted  to  liomo  sapiens,  but  extends  to  the  lower  animals 
and  to  vegetaljle  life.  (It  may  be  here  noted  in  passing  that  the 
author  puts  in  the  usual  application  for  more  columns  in  the  poor 
census  schedule.)  Dr.  Gini  disposes  very  summarily  of  the  earlier 
statements,  mostly  based  upon  inadecjuate  figures,  that  female  l)irths 
are  in  excess  of  those  of  the  other  sex,  and  easily  proves  from  the 
large  field  of  returns  which  he  quotes  that  not  only  is  the  contrary 
the  fact,  but  that  the  tendency  to  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  at  birth  is  comparatively  slight.  In  demonstrating  this,  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  work,  he  makes  good  use  of  the  methods  expounded 
by  Edgeworth,  Yule,  Lexis  and  other  authorities  upon  probabilities 
and  correlation.  A  .short  discussion  is  thrown  in  as  to  the  social 
results  of  the  excess  of  females  consequent  on  the  difference  in  the 
mortality  of  the  sexes — Wellerism,  8uff"ragitis,  monogamy  and  the 
like — with  the  conclusion  that  though  the  balance  of  the  sexes  at 
the  marriage-ages  may  indicate  that  monogamy  is  the  matrimonial 
system  best  suited  to  the  demographical  conditions  of  the  human 
race,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  conditions  are  the  l)est  suited  to 
monogamy.  He  has  thus  no  use  for  the  teleological  optimism  which 
regards  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  at  birth  as  providentially 
intended  to  secure  e(iuililjrium  in  the  later  twenties. 

The  subject  is  then  followed  through  the  investigations  made  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  with  a  discussion  of  the  influence 
of  environment,  regulations  as  to  intermarriage,  natural  selection 
and  heredity.  The  standard  authoiities  on  each  are  cluly  reviewed, 
compared,  and  wherever  possible,  sultjected  to  the  test  of  statistics 
and  the  calculus  of  pi'obalnlities.  Few  seem  to  survive  the  ordeal 
intact,  though  most  arc  skimmed  of  fruitful  and  suggestive  indica- 
tions. In  the  last  cliapter  of  this,  the  general  survey  of  sex  in  its 
statistical  aspect,  the  author  summarises  the  evidence,  historical  and 
other,  for  the  conclusion  that  sex  as  an  element  in  life  develops 
inversely  with  ease  and  absence  of  need  for  exertion,  and  directly 
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with  physical  exertion  or  the  activity  of  the  oi-gaiiisni.  It  is  only 
to  be  expected  that  he  shonld  conclude  with  an  interpretation  of  a 
series  of  biological  deductions  which  j'ields  a  new  theory  of 
sexuality.  The  detailed  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  jjromised  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  treatise  ;  and  the  whole  should  form 
a  A-aluaVJe,  as  it  is  an  interesting,  contribution  to  the  study  of  an 
important  and  abstruse  subject. 

The  two  other  -works  mentioned  above  are  of  a  more  strictly 
statistical  character,  and  do  not  enter  further  into  the  c-[uestion  of 
sex  than  the  relative  proportions  of  males  and  females  existing  in 
different  parts  of  the  w^orld.  The  pamphlet  of  M.  S.  CTOulicham- 
baroff  consists  mainly  of  the  tables  on  which  he  is  founding  a  more 
elaborate  work,  not  yet  published,  on  sex  proportions  in  various 
countries.  The  discovery  and  subsequent  scrutiny,  of  what  is 
superficially  so  simple  a  fact,  is  in  practice,  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  as  shown  by  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Levasseiu'  and  Bodio 
in  this  direction,  as  well  as  by  the  lengthy  footnotes  and  appended 
cautionary  paragraphs  which  accompany  the  standard  German 
publications  on  population.  In  the  present  case  INI.  Goulichambaroff 
gives  his  authority  for  each  set  of  figures,  but  in  many  cases  it  fails 
to  carry  conviction  to  those  who  have  trod  this  thorny  path 
already.  The  tables  are  subdivided  into  three  main  groups  :  first, 
populations  which  have  been  enumerated  and  show  an  excess  of 
females  over  males;  second,  those  which,  similarly  ascertained, 
show  the  reverse  ;  and,  finally,  the  estimated  population  of  countries 
where  no  census  has  yet  been  taken.  Taking  the  total  population, 
known  and  surmised,  as  1,700  millions,  the  author  finds  that  in 
32  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  grouped,  of  course,  by  political  divisions, 
the  females  are  1,036  per  1,000  males  ;  Avhilst  in  29  per  cent,  they 
are  only  941  per  1,000  ;  in  the  remaining  39  percent,  the  proportion 
is  unknown.  The  first  remark  that  suggests  itself  about  these  pro- 
portions is  that  the  far  greater  divergence  in  the  second  group  from 
parity  in  number  of  the  sexes  justifies  the  inference  that  the  returns 
are  inaccurate.  Closer  examination  tends  to  confirm  this  view. 
Setting  aside  the  countries  where  the  deficiency  of  females  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  greater  immigration  of  males,  it  seems  that  the  pro- 
portion of  women  in  the  return  decreases  as  the  position  of  that  sex 
is  lower,  or  where  social  custom  prescribes  reticence  in  regard  to  it. 
This  is  the  case  in  all  jNIuslim  countries,  and  in  those  taking  their 
standard  in  this  respect  from  Islam.  As  a  set-ofF,  wherever  the 
ruling  authorities  may  l)e  assumed  to  have  a  substantial  interest  in 
the  number  of  adult  males,  whether  for  taxation  or  as  food  for 
powder,  the  proportion  of  the  fair  sex  is  remarkably  high. 
Elsewhere,  the  enumeration  has  probably  been  restricted  to  a  small 
area  or  section  of  the  population,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  whole.  The  normal  tendency  of  a  population  whether  towards 
numerical  ecpiality  of  the  sexes,  as  suggested  by  Von  Mayr,  or 
towards  a  slight  superioiity  of  women,  a  view  more  generally  held, 
can  only  be  determined  by  observations  extended  over  a  long- 
period,  and  after  elimination  of  such  factors  as  that  of  migration, 
by  which  some  of  our  best  records  have  been  disturbed  of  late  years. 
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In  many  cases,  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  is  only  the 
result  of  a  more  accurate  enumeration.  In  others,  one  of  which  is 
mentioned  below,  it  represents  a  real  deficiency  of  males,  usually  of 
a  temporary  character  only,  and  consequent  upon  famine  or  war. 
It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  the  results  of  the  more  minute 
examination  of  the  figures  which  M.  GoulichambarofF  has  in  hand, 
as  in  such  an  investigation  it  is  essential  to  proceed  by  small 
territorial  subdivision,  the  recompilation  of  which  sometimes  pro- 
duces results  remarkably  different  from  those  yielded  l)y  the 
aggregate  alone. 

The  detailed  scrutiny  of  the  returns  in  the  light  of  not  only 
geographical,  but  of  racial  and  religious  subdivision,  is  carried  out 
thoroughly  by  Dr.  KirchhofT  in  his  monograph  upon  the  distribution 
by  sex  of  the  population  of  India  in  1901.  In  this  case,  there  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  considerable  differences  in  climate  and 
diet,  as  well  as  in  race,  marriage-custom  and  migration  of  the  male 
population.  All  these  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Gait  in  his  report 
upon  that  census,  and  they  are  now  handled  still  more  minutely  in 
the  volume  under  review.  Much  of  the  deficiency  of  women  is 
attri1)uted  l>y  all  to  defective  enimieration,  due  to  the  concealment 
of  girls,  deliberately  at  certain  ages  and  in  certain  classes,  and  from 
mere  indifference  in  others.  Then,  again,  the  greater  longevity  of 
women  is  by  no  means  so  marked  in  India  as  in  the  West,  whilst 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  loss  between  the  ages  of  13  and  25,  in  child- 
birth, over  and  above  the  normal  risk  in  temperate  climates.  The 
practice  of  female  infanticide,  though  now  nnich  diminished,  is  still 
extant  in  certain  communities,  and  neglect  of  girls,  owing  to  the 
expense  attending  their  marriage,  is  lamentably  prevalent  wherever 
the  marriage  regulations  are  very  strict.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
question  there  is  the  rise  in  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  which 
characterised  the  last  census.  To  a  great  extent  this  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  superior  vitality  of  the  former  sex  during  the 
stress  of  famine.  Apart  from  this  factor,  it  appears  that  the 
proportion  has  always  been  shown  to  be  higher  amongst  the  lower 
castes  and  tril)es  than  in  the  upper  gracles  of  society,  in  which 
immature  marriage  and  inducements  to  concealment  are  more 
prominent.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  next  census 
will  bear  out  the  deductions  from  the  last,  as  the  conditions  are 
nearer  normal  than  they  were  in  1901.  J.A.B. 

2.—Brimcr  of  sfalislics.  By  W.  Palin  Elderton  and  Ethel  M. 
Elderton.  viii  +  ^Q  pp.  Crown  8vo.  London  :  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  1909.     Price,  is.  6<J.  net. 

A  ])rimer  of  statistics  discussing  in  non-teL-hniL-al  language  the 
piincii)al  terms  and  ideas  of  statistical  science  has  long  been  a 
desideratum.  The  present  work  goes  a  long  wa}'  towards  satisfying 
this  need.  The  headings  of  the  six  chapters  are  technical  enough, 
namely:  I.  Yariates  and  Medians;  11.  Quartiles  and  Means; 
III.  Frequency  Distriljutions ;  IV.  Mode,  Standard  Deviation,  Co- 
efficient of  Variation  ;  V.  Correlation  ;  and  VI.  Probable  Errors ; 
but  the  authors  have  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a  few  homely 
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illustrations,  in  making  the  meaning  of  these  A'arious  terms  and 
much  of  their  significance  clear  to  any  careful  and  intelligent 
reader.  It  is  made  perfectly  plain  that  very  diverse  groups  of  facts 
may  be  statistically  described  by  "  curves  of  error,"  although  the 
authors  leave  undiscussed  the  natural  question  whether  and,  if  so,  why 
such  curves  can  be  expected  to  arise  on  a  priori  grounds.  Since  the 
book  has  been  written  with  the  purpose,  as  expressed  in  the  preface 
by  Sir  Francis  Galton,  "  of  familiarising  educated  persons  with  the 
most  recent  developments  of  the  new  school  of  statistics,"  by 
explaining  the  technical  terms  and  elementary  ideas  of  that  school, 
it  is,  perhaps,  liardly  fair  to  suggest  that  the  book  barely  goes  far 
enough  in  its  treatment  of  the  practical  side  of  statistics.  For 
instance,  in  dealing  with  correlation,  the  method  "  which  would  ])e 
employed  in  practical  work "  is  not  described,  but  the  reader  is 
referred  elsewhere  for  a  knowledge  of  it.  The  methods  actually 
described  in  the  book,  especially  the  graphic  method,  while 
serving  the  authors'  purpose  of  explaining  the  idea  of  correlation, 
are  rather  crude,  and  may  yield  very  inexact  results,  so  that  we 
think  reference  could  have  been  iisefully  made  to  the  formula 
7'  =  ^xy/iTifT-yn  and  its  use  exemplified  without  entering  into  the 
mathematics  of  the  coefficient.  We  advance  this  criticism,  how- 
ever, not  to  disparage  what  is  actually  a  useful  introduction  to 
statistics,  but  rather  to  indicate  that  there  still  remains  room  for 
an  elementary  book  which  shall  go  farther  than  the  present  one 
without  engaging  in  the  mathematical  complications  of  the  science. 

A.D.W. 

3. — EUments  de  la  fheorie  des  prohabiliUs.  Par  Emile  Borel. 
vii  +  191  pp.,  8vo.  Paris:  Librairie  Scientifique  A.  Hermann 
et  Fils,  1909.     Price  6  fr. 

M.  Borel's  new  treatise  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  proba- 
bility possesses  all  the  elegance  and  lucidity  which  one  expects  from 
a  French  mathematician  of  his  eminence.  His  admirably  enlightened 
account  of  the  accepted  analysis  of  the  subject  does  not,  however, 
pursue  any  very  novel  line  of  thought.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  learn  what  comments  a  first-rate  mathematician,  comiiig  to  the 
subject  without  prejudice,  would  find  to  make  on  the  logical  pre- 
suppositions of  the  current  theory  ;  but  M.  Borel  oidy  displays  his 
knowledge  of  the  preliminary  difficulties,  which  lie  thinly  concealed 
l)eneath  an  indisputable  superstructure  of  mathematics,  by  his  skill 
in  avoiding  them.  A  foreign  criticism  also  of  Professor  Karl 
Pearson's  mathematical  investigations  in  probability  and  the  theory 
of  error  would  have  been  very  valuable  at  the  present  time,  and 
well  within  M.  Borel's  own  province ;  but  he  contents  himself  by 
mentioning,  in  passing,  their  existence.  He  pursues,  in  fact,  the 
orthodox  French  lines,  lines  which  have  been  worked  over  and  over 
again,  and  where  one  can  no  longer  expect  in  the  latest  writer 
anything  beyond  a  little  more  elegance  and  a  little  more  lucidity 
than  in  his  predecessor.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  M.  Borel 
is  sounder  than  M.  Poincare,  but  not  so  solid  as  M.  Bertrand. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  Book  II.,  in  which 
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what  is  visually  known  as  the  theory  of  geometrical  probability  is 
discussed  at  some  length.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  the 
author  is  inclined  rather  to  avoid  than  to  solve  the  difficulties,  and  to 
avail  himself  with  disappointing  readiness  of  the  mathematician's 
right  not  to  discuss  the  truth  of  his  assumptions.  Apart  from  this, 
the  completeness  of  the  matliematical  discussion  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  absence  even  of  an  allusion  to  Czuber's  method  of 
Mittelwcrte,  of  which  the  present  writer  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  an  independent  discussion. 

]\I.  Borel's  treatise  can  l)e  strongly  recommended  to  readers  who 
wish  to  obtain  an  outline  account,  of  a  moderately  advanced 
character,  dealing  with  the  accepted  analysis  of  mathematical 
probability.  But  those  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  will  not  find  in  it  very  much  that  is  new 
to  them.  J.M.K. 

4. — The  nation's  income.  An  outline  of  national  and  local  taxation. 
By  F.  W.  RafTety  and  W.  H.  Cartwright  Sharp,  M.A.,  L.L.B., 
Barristers-at-La\v.  123  pp.,  8vo.  London:  Thomas  Murby  and  Co., 
1909. 

Few  people  who  have  not  devoted  considerable  trouble  to  the 
subject  could  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  methods  of  national 
and  local  finance,  and  of  the  collection  and  appropriation  of  revenue ; 
aud  this  unpretentious  little  book  will  ha  of  considerable  use  to  the 
non-expert  who  likes  to  have  complicated  matters  explained  in 
simple  language.  An  outline  statement  is  given  of  the  method  of 
parliamentary  control  of  taxation,  which  is  followed  by  a  brief  but 
sound  discussion  of  the  principles  of  taxation,  and  a  full  detailed 
account  of  the  taxes  in  force  and  the  amounts  received  in  1907-08. 
The  proverbial  rashness  of  prophecy  is  illustrated  by  the  sentence : 
"  It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  such  a  Bill  [as  the  Finance  Bill]  will 
ever  be  rejected  [by  the  Lords]."  The  history  and  treatment  of  the 
National  Debt  is  clear!}-  expounded  ;  but  we  could  have  wished  that 
the  section  on  local  taxation  had  been  fuller,  especially  as  to  the 
relation  between  central  and  local  accounts  and  to  the  statistics  of 
the  latter.  The  final  chapter  on  revenue  and  protective  taxes  was, 
we  suppose,  necessary  in  the  scheme  of  the  book,  but  it  is  slight, 
and  therefore  inconclusive. 

We  hope  that  the  book  will  reach  a  second  edition,  aud  that 
opportunity  will  be  taken  of  correcting  inaccuracies.  The  deduction 
of  a  life  insurance  premium  before  income-tax  is  paid  is  not  unre- 
stricted (p.  44),  nor  is  the  choice  of  paying  tax  on  the  results  of  the 
current  year  instead  of  on  the  average  of  the  previous  three  open 
except  in  special  circumstances  (p.  49) ;  a  great  part  of  income-tax 
under  Schedule  E  is  not  collected  at  the  source  (p.  49).  It  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  so  much  as  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  which 
should  l)e  subject  to  tax  evades  it  ultimately  in  these  days  of  strict 
assessment  (p.  46).  It  is  strange  to  include  the  whole  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  post  office  in  the  cost  of  collecting  revenue;  it  would 
have  been  more  interesting  to  show  the  remarkable  cheapness  of  the 
collection.  A.L.B. 
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5. — Die  Ubervdlkerung  Deutschlaiuh  und  Hire  Bekampfwng.  Von 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Goldstein.  128  pp.,  8vo.  Miinchen  :  Ernst  Reinhardt, 
1909. 

The  problem  of  over-popixlation  in  a  limited  sense  is  an 
eminently  practical  one,  and  any  proposals  for  solving  it  are  of 
interest.  Dr.  (Goldstein  enters  on  his  treatment  of  the  over- 
population of  Germany  by  impugning  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of 
the  dependence  of  the  number  of  the  population  on  food  supply. 
He  suljstitutes  for  it  the  proposition  that  the  size  or  density  of  the 
population  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  or  in 
other  words  by  the  demand  for  labour.  Taking  things  as  they  are 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  "  whoever  has 
work  can  procure  the  means  of  life,"  though  this  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  falsify  the  position  of  Malthus.  Proceeding,  the  author  supposes 
general  over-population  to  be  practically  impossible,  although 
partial  over-population  may  and  does  occur.  Particular  industries 
can  give  employment  to  only  a  limited  number  of  persons.  Agri- 
culture is  one  of  these  industries.  Hence  there  arises  in  rural 
Germany  (and  elsewhere)  an  over-population,  which  is  termed 
"  social  over-population,"  that  is,  an  excess  in  the  supply  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  labour  over  the  demand  for  it.  The  excess  must 
either  emigrate  to  other  countries  or  to  towns,  the  numerous 
industries  of  which  may  be,  and  in  Germany  are,  able  to  absorb  a 
never-ending  supply  of  labour.  It  is  to  this  "  social  over-popula- 
tion "  of  the  rural  areas,  and  not  to  the  amusements  or  other 
attractions  of  town  life,  that  Dr.  Goldstein  ascribes  the  rural 
exodus,  an  incidental  consequence  of  which  is  asserted  to  be  the 
growth  of  social  democracy.  There  may  be  also  over-population  in 
the  towns,  as  shown  by  excessive  supply  of  labour  in  particular 
industries,  and  by  overcrowded  dwellings,  which  give  rise  to  high 
rents,  great  infantile  mortality,  and  other  evils. 

There  is,  however,  a  general  cause  at  work  tending,  in  the 
author's  view,  unduly  to  increase  the  population  of  Germany, 
and  especially  to  increase  the  least  desirable  classes  of  it.  This 
cause  is  the  legal  prohibition  of  artificial  abortion,  to  the  discussion 
of  which  Dr.  Goldstein  devotes  much  of  his  book.  We  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Goldstein,  in  recommending  the  abrogation  or 
modification  of  the  laws  in  question,  has  fully  estimated  the 
grave  dangers  attaching  to  the  freedom  he  advocates.  He  does 
not  believe,  however,  that  such  a  change  in  the  law  will  of  itself 
raise  to  a  higher  level  "the  deeply-sunk  population  of  Germany." 
Something  more  positive  is  required,  and  the  author's  final 
suggestion  is  the  formation  by  the  middle  classes,  in  whom  alone 
reside  the  necessary  qualities,  of  co-operative  undertakings  or 
establishments  on  a  dual  basis  of  agriculture  and  industry,  the 
latter  absorbing  the  labour  not  required  by  the  former,  and  so 
stopping  the  flow  to  the  towns. 

The  book  is  interestingly  written,  and  contains  many  suggestive 
ideas,  though  there  is  much  in  it,  as  already  indicated,  with  which 
we  cannot  agree.  A.D.AV. 
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6. — Stock  Exchange  investments  in  theorj/  and  practice,  ivith 
chapters  on  the  constitution  and  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  National  and  local  debts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  coui'se  of 
lectures  hy  Joseph  Burn,  F.I. A.  Delivered  at  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  Staple  Inn  Hall,  during  the  Session  1908-09.  A'ii  + 
322  pp.,  8vo.     London:  C.  and  E.  Layton,  1909. 

This  book  has  a  double  value.  It  will  not  only  interest  the 
general  reader,  but  it  will  be  eminently  useful  as  a  text-book  in  higher 
commercial  education.  It  was,  in  fact,  specially  written  with  that 
object,  and  was  originally  cast  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  a  class  of 
actuary  students.  The  Institute  of  Actuaries  not  only  arranged  for 
the  lectures,  but  have  published  them  officially  on  their  own  account. 
Such  an  act  of  well-directed  enterprise  on  the  part  of  a  professional 
body  is  in  the  highest  degree  commendable.  AH  the  more  so  that  it 
has  not  only  been  well  planned,  but  well  carried  out.  The  Institute 
of  Actuaries,  like  the  Accountants,  the  Secretaries,  the  Surveyors, 
and  other  professional  guilds,  are  taking  great  pains  to  raise  the 
qualifications  of  their  members  to  the  highest  possiljle  level.  With 
that  ol)ject  they  have  organised  educational  tests  of  a  very  severe 
and  searching  character.  They  are  not  content  with  holding 
examinations  and  granting  certificates  ;  they  provide  special  training 
classes  adapted  to  their  syllabus.  They  proA'ide,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  actuarial  education,  and  if  all  parts  of  it  are  as 
efficient  as  the  Stock  Exchange  branch  of  it  appears  to  be  it  must 
be  turning  out  capable  men.  The  Stock  Exchange  itself  might  take 
a  hint  from  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  provide  a  similar  course 
of  training  for  its  clerks  and  junior  members.  This  is  certainly  the 
best  and  most  efficient  kind  of  business  education  now  available  in 
the  City,  Commercial  colleges,  schools  of  economics,  and  evening 
classes  are  all  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  when  one  is 
qualifying  for  a  technical  profession  the  closer  one  can  get  to  the 
real  work  of  it  the  better.  The  Institute  of  Actuaries  combine 
theory  and  practice,  and  Mr.  Burn's  lectures  on  Stock  Exchange 
investments  are  a  good  example  of  the  combination.  They  explain 
both  the  underlying  principles  and  the  technical  details  of  modern 
investment  as  practised  in  this  country,  and  chiefly,  of  course,  in 
London.  A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is,  no  doubt,  familial" 
ground  —for  example,  the  first  three  lectures  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  national  debt  Mr.  Burn  makes 
a  decided  advance  on  any  previous  writer.  He  enters  thoroughly 
into  the  subject,  as  if  he  enjoyed  describing  its  peculiarities.  "  Privy 
Seals,"  tallies,  tontines,  lottery  loans,  and  the  old  sinking  funds  are 
favourite  topics  with  him.  But  it  is  in  his  account  of  the  life 
annuities  that  he  is  seen  at  his  best.  As  an  actuary,  he  knows  all 
about  how  they  were  calculated,  and  can  point  out  the  many 
mistakes  made  by  their  authors.  On  this  point  he  speaks  as  a 
specialist — but  a  lucid  and  intelligible  specialist.  His  sketch  of 
the  various  conversions,  from  C4oulbourn's  down  to  Lord  Goschen's, 
is  exactly  what  intelligent  students  might  be  expected  to  appreciate. 
While  precise  in  all  its  statements  and  figures,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
readable.     Equally  good  is  his  minute  account  of  Stock  PLxchangc 
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transactions.  He  gives  them  all  in  adequate  detail,  and  illustrates 
them  with  facsimiles  of  contract  notes  and  the  various  other  docu- 
ments in  djiily  use.  Actuary  students  may  well  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Burn  for  this  admirable  text-book.  W.R.L. 

7. — A  Project  of  Empire.  By  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  xxv  + 
284  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1909.     Price  7.S.  6d. 

This  informing  and  suggestive  book  may  not  inappropriately  be 
described  as  a  direct  outcome  of  the  fiscal  controversy;  and,  whatever 
be  their  own  personal  opinions  about  the  ^^rws  and  cons  of  that  vexed 
question,  all  students  of  economics,  who  can  appreciate  lucid, 
forcible  and  attractive  exposition,  will,  we  feel  sure,  unite  with 
us  in  a  feeling  of  genuine  gratitude  to  the  cause  which  has  been 
responsible  for  producing  this  particular  effect.  It  is  possible, 
however,  and  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  the  author  will  not  win 
the  entire  assent  of  avowed  partisans  of  either  side  of  the  present 
debate. 

The  "  convinced "  tariff  reformer  may  perhaps  regret  that 
Professor  Nicholson,  having  moved  so  far  along  a  road  which  he 
himself  has  travelled,  has  not,  for  the  moment  at  least,  made  a 
further  advance.  For,  while  the  argument  presented  in  these 
chapters  frankly  recognises  the  great  possibilities  of  a  fiscal  policy 
of  preference,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Colonies,  as  a 
step  towards  Imperial  Free  Trade,  the  writer  seems  still  averse  from, 
or  at  any  rate  suspicious  of,  the  complementary  action  involved  in 
some  modification  by  the  mother  country  of  principles  embodied  in 
customs  arrangements  introduced  and  consummated  half  a  century 
ago.  They  were  then,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  new  departure 
rather  than  an  extension  of  a  traditional  .system. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  benefiting  by  subsequent  specu- 
lative inquiry  and  later  practical  experience.  Professor  Nicholson 
has  discerned  even  more  fully,  and  presented  even  more  clearly 
and  conclusively,  than  the  old  economist,  whose  shrewd  sagacity  and 
remarkable  breadth  of  view  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  commend 
in  these  pages  to  the  favour  of  politicians  and  philosophers 
to-day,  the  extravagances  and  defects  which  impair  the  logical 
validity  and  limit  the  actual  pertinence  of  the  case  for  free  trade 
as  it  has  been  popularly  stated,  and  lightly  accepted.  For  this 
reason  the  volume  may,  we  think,  serve  as  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  discussion  on  which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  book  which  is  calculated  to  make  those  who 
consult  it  think ;  and  we  have  mistaken  the  aim,  and  misinterpreted 
the  temper,  of  its  author,  if  their  thought  is  not  likely  to  be  that 
which  befits  a  candid  mind.  It  should  assuredly  be  the  product  of 
careful  independent  judgment,  avoiding  the  distorting  influence 
alike  of  the  plausible  catchwords  of  the  passing  moment,  and  of 
unreasoning  or  ingrained  prejudice. 

But  Professor  Nicholson  has  had  a  dual  purpose  in  his  essay. 
He  states  in  his  Preface  that  his  work  "may  be  considered  on  one 
side  as  a  critical  study  of  the  JFealth  of  Nations,  whilst  on  the  other 
it  deals  with  present  problems."     In  fact,  he  adds  to  the  short  title 
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of  the  book  the  explanatory  description  that  it  is  a  "  critical  study  of 
the  Economics  of  Imperialism,  with  special  reference  to  the  ideas  of 
Adam  Smith."  On  this  further  ground  also  he  has,  we  think,  earned 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  economic  students.  For  he  has  recalled  to 
their  notice,  and  made  them  reconsider,  the  latent  meaning  of  many 
significant  passages  of  that  treatise  which  above  all  others  deserves, 
and  has  earned,  the  repute  of  l>eing  an  economic  "  classic  ;  "  and 
the  sincere  enthusiasm  by  which  his  reverent  and  affectionate  treat- 
ment of  an  "  old  master  "  has  been  characterised  supplies  a  pattern 
which  most  commentators  on  ancient  texts  might  follow  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow-students.  He  lets  his 
author,  indeed,  speak  for  the  most  part  for  himself,  but  he  is 
punctiliously  painstaking  in  bringing  out  into  prominence  the 
real  Adam  Smith  and  in  displaying  the  whole  scope  and  purport 
of  his  argument.  He  is  rightly  jealoiis  for  his  essential  consistency ; 
and  he  lays  just  stress  on  that  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  can 
find  no  more  than  inadequate  expression  in  isolated  sentences  or 
short  quotations.  He  is  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  large  humanity 
and  sound  instinct  of  the  father  of  modern  Political  Economy  ;  and 
to  render  ample  recognition  to  all  his  best  characteristics. 

If  Professor  Nicholson  errs  at  all,  it  is  by  dealing  more  rather  than 
oflFering  less  than  justice  to  his  subject.  For  we  are  not  sure  that 
sufficient  account  is  taken  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  Adam  Smith 
was  in  some  notable  respects  a  biassed  advocate,  stating  a  case  with 
an  unusual  command  of  the  persuasive  force  and  expert  skill  of  a 
confident  and  able  pleader.  Nor,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  compose  l)y  the  method  of  dictation,  is  it  impossible  or  unlikely 
that  he  should  sometimes  fail  to  be  entirely  consistent.  Nor, 
with  all  the  "nationalism"  which  Professor  Nicholson  is  right  in 
thrusting  on  the  notice  of  forgetful  oi'  unobservant  critics  as  a  lead- 
ing trait  of  Adam  Smith,  is  it  otherwise  than  probable  that  he 
should  have  been  sensitive  to  the  "  cosmopolitanism  "  which  was  in 
the  air  of  educated  thought  at  the  time  when  he  lived  and  wrote. 

That  Adam  Smith's  abundant  stock  of  "  saving  "  common-sense 
preserved  him  from  excesses  or  mistakes  of  which  his  followers 
might  be  guilty  is  a  matter  on  which  we  entertain  no  doubt ; 
and  Professor  Nicholson's  careful  collocation  of  passages  from  his 
writings  must  surely  heighten  the  admiration  felt  by  all  who  have 
read  with  attention  the  first  of  modern  economic  treatises  for  the 
sane  discernment  of  its  author.  Again  and  again,  as  we  follow 
Professor  Nicholson  through  the  successive  stages  of  his  apt  and 
lucid  presentation  of  the  salient  arguments  on  free  trade  and 
protection,  we  aie  impressed  by  the  mingled  skill  and  felicity  with 
which  Adam  Smith  has  seen  and  has  stated  points  which  his 
successors  have  neglected ;  and  the  chief  recollection  we  shall  carry 
away  from  this  opportune  and  stimulating  essay  is  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  actual  "  modernity,"  if  wo  may  use  the  phrase,  of  language 
employed  not  much  less  than  a  century  and  a-half  ago. 

The  qualifications  of  free  trade  theoiy  which  Adam  Smith 
suggested  have,  it  is  ol)vious,  their  special  pertinence  to  contemporary 
debate ;  and  there  are  few,  if  there  are  any,  authors  who  could,  we 
imagine,  stand   so   well   the   test   of    so   considerable   a   lapse   of 
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intervening  time.  The  distinction,  for  instance,  which  he  draws 
between  the  profit  of  the  individual  trader  and  the  advantage  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  superiority  belonging  to  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  at  home  as  compared  with  its  use  in  the  foreign 
or  the  carrying  trade,  are  among  the  considerations  noted  in  the 
JVeaJth  of  Nations  which  Professor  Nicholson  brings  into  needed 
prominence  ;  and,  similarly,  he  shows  that  the  exceptions  which 
Adam  Smith  himself  made  to  the  general  rule  of  freedom  of  trade 
were  not  only  significant  at  the  time  when  they  were  originally  put 
forward,  but  admit  of  large  extension  as  applied  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day. 

In  these  and  other  ways  he  has  contrived  to  kindle  a  wqw  and 
lively  interest  in  an  economic  classic,  while  he  compels  all  honest 
fiscal  controversialists  to  scrutinise  more  closely  than  heretofore  the 
argumentative  weapons  which  they  employ.  L.L.P. 

8. — Histoire  des  doctrines  iconomiques  dcpuis  les  physiocrates  jusqiC^ 
nos  jours.  Par  Charles  Gide  et  Charles  Rist.  xv  +  766  pp.,  8vo. 
Paris  :  Larose  et  Tenin,  1909.     12  frs. 

Historical  circumstances  are  not  sufficient,  our  authors  say  in 
their  preface,  to  explain  by  themselves  the  origin  of  theories.  How, 
they  ask,  could  we  explain  on  that  hypothesis  the  antagonistic 
theories  of  contemporaries  like  Say  and  Sismondi,  Bastiat  and 
Proudhon,  Schulze-Delitsch  and  Marx,  AValker  and  Henry  George  1 
An  answer  to  this  question  might  perhaps  be  found,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  reply  when  the  further  question  is  asked:  "And  to 
what  historical  circumstances  could  we  attribute  Cournot's  intro- 
duction of  the  mathematical  method  in  France  or  the  simultaneous 
discovery  in  three  or  four  different  countries  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
utility?"  But  there  is  really  no  need  for  MM.  Gide  and  Rist  to 
contend  that  the  history  of  economic  doctrines  is  a  branch  of 
science  distinct  from  economic  history ;  however  close  the  connection 
between  the  two  may  be,  a  great  deal  of  matter  can  be  usefully 
divided  between  them.  We  have  outlived  the  view  of  J.  B.  Say 
that  nothing  is  to  be  got  from  a  study  of  the  erroneous  ideas  of  our 
predecessors. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  books.  Book  I  deals  with  the 
founders  of  modern  economics,  the  Physiocrats,  Adam  Smith,  and 
"  the  pessimists,"  as  M.  Gide  calls  Malthus  and  Ricardo.  Both  of 
them  would  have  disclaimed  the  name.  Malthus,  at  least  from  1802 
onwards,  was  distinctly  a  social  reformer,  preaching  the  desirability 
of  a  particular  course  of  action,  and  opposing  measures  which  in 
his  opinion  deterred  people  from  following  it.  Ricardo  followed 
Malthus  unhesitatingly  so  far  as  the  prospects  of  the  working 
classes  were  concerned,  and  was  in  addition  an  ardent  advocate  of 
reforms  which  he  expected  to  increase  or  maintain  profits.  Never- 
theless the  general  effect  of  their  teaching  was  no  doubt  so  dampening 
that  perhaps  the  epithet  is  justified,  though  the  economist  of  to-day, 
who  does  not  feel  pessimistic  at  all,  must  feel  some  anxiety  lest  he 
too  should  come  under  the  same  condemnation  in  the  work  of  some 
twenty-first  century  M.  Gide. 

p  2 
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Book  II  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  heretics — "  Les  Adversaires  " — 
of  whom  the  chief  are  Sismondi,  Saint-Simon,  Proudhon,  and  List. 
This  will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  orthodox  writers  and  have  been  too  lazy  or  too  occupied  to 
give  time  to  their  contemporary  critics,  whose  opposition  had  more 
effect  than  the  orthodox  were  inclined  to  admit.  M.  Rist  attributes 
to  Sismondi  the  first  use  of  the  term  "  orthodoxy  "  as  applied  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  economists  of  the  prevailing  school. 

In  Book  III,  headed  "  Le  Liberalisme,"  M.  Gide  deals  with 
"  the  optimists,"  Bastiat  and  Carey,  and  "  the  zenith  and  decline  of 
the  classical  school."  At  the  present  day  students  of  the  history  of 
economic  theory  are  often  puzzled  to  account  for  the  discredit  into 
which  the  ])ody  of  doctrine  which  was  built  up  in  the  half-century 
following  the  publication  of  the  JFealth  of  Nations,  and  was  put  into  a 
plausible  form  in  J.  S.  Mill's  Principles  some  years  later,  fell  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  Where,"  they  ask,  "  are  we 
to  look  for  the  criticism  which  destroyed  belief  in  the  theories  which 
had  such  strong  hold  on  the  instructed  minds  of  the  middle  of  the 
century  1 "  The  question  should  be  answered  by  Book  IV,  "  Les 
Dissidents,"  in  which  M.  Rist  writes  of  "  the  historical  school  and 
the  cj[uarrel  about  methods,"  and  also  of  "  State  Socialism,"  Avhile 
M.  Gide  deals  with  Marxism  and  Christian  Socialism.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  decline  of  the  old  body  of  doctrine  was  due  to 
atrophy  rather  than  to  attacks  from  outside.  With  the  reform  of 
the  poor-law  and  the  introduction  of  free-trade  it  had  done  its  work 
so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was  concerned,  and  it  was  too  much 
interwoven  with  distinctively  English  conditions  ever  to  obtain  really 
wide  acceptance  abroad. 

Book  V  deals  with  "  Recent  Doctrines,"  always  the  most  difficult 
task  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  M.  Gide  treats  of  the  Hedonists  and 
the  Solidarists,  M.  Rist  of  the  theory  of  rent  and  the  anarchists. 
M.  Rist  points  out  that  it  was  the  elder,  not  the  younger  Mill,  who 
originated  the  proposal  for  the  taxation  or  confiscation  of  all 
increment  of  land  value  over  its  present  amount.  In  his  Elements 
(1821),  ch.  IV",  sect.  5,  James  Mill  says :  "  It  is  certain  that  as 
population  increases,  and  as  capital  is  applied  with  less  and  less 
productive  power  to  the  land,  a  greater  and  a  greater  share  of  the 
whole  of  the  net  j^roduce  of  the  country  accrues  as  rent,  while  the 
profits  of  stock  proportionally  decrease.  This  continual  increase, 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  comnmnity,  and  from  nothing 
in  which  the  landholders  themselves  have  any  peculiar  share,  does 
seem  a  fund  no  less  peculiarly  fitted  for  appropriation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  State  than  the  whole  of  the  rent  in  a  country 
where  land  had  never  been  appropriated."  It  is  only  necessary,  he 
thinks,  that  the  "  original  rent  of  the  landholder,  that  upon  which 
all  his  arrangements  ....  must  be  framed,"  should  be  secured  to 
him,  with  perhaps  a  little  addition  for  "  some  very  moderate 
prospect  of  improvement." 

MM.  Gide  and  Rist  have  produced  a  very  excellent  work.  They 
have  read  their  authors  well,  and  adopted  sane  and  un])iassed  views 
concerning  them.     They  have  also  succeeded  in  what  is  perhaps  a 
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more  difficult  task,  .-ind  one  in  which  Frenchmen  alone  arc  likely  to 
succeed — the  task  of  making  the  true  history  of  economic  theory 
readable.  E.G. 

9. — lloind  Conirnission  on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  of  distress. 
Appendix,  vol.  xii.  Memoranda  Inj  individual  Commissioners  on 
various  sulijecfs.    iv  +  461  pp.,  fol.    [Cd— 4983.]     1910.    Price  5.?.  yJ. 

This  volnnie  contains  a  series  of  treatises,  modestly  described 
as  "  Memoranda,"  by  four  experts,  mainly  dealing  with  historical 
developments  of  the  great  problem  submitted  to  the  Commission 
from  the  respective  points  of  view  of  the  writers.  Dr.  C  S.  Loch 
compresses  the  period  from  1601  to  1834  into  a  brief  essay.  He  states 
succinctly  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  was  passed  for  a  limited  period,  continued  by  subsequent 
Acts,  and  finally  made  perpetual  in  1640,  and  then  traces  the 
development  of  thought  and  method  which  took  place  in  relation 
to  its  administration.  The  Act  was  only  adopted  gradually  by  the 
local  authorities.  Its  leading  idea  was  to  secure  social  peace  by  the 
law  of  compellability  to  labour,  or  by  setting  the  able  to  work  and 
to  provide  necessary  relief  for  the  aged  or  impotent  poor  unable  to 
work.  The  control  of  the  administration  of  the  Act  was  with  the 
justices,  but  by  1722  their  rule  had  become  lax,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  legislate  for  the  prevention  of  false  and  frivolous 
claims  to  relief.  Thus  the  workhouse  system  was  developed  :  but 
it  gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction,  and  to  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
outdoor  relief.  Finally,  under  Gilbert's  Act,  the  system  of  a  single 
workhouse  for  a  union  of  parishes  under  a  board  of  guardians  was 
created,  and  from  these  workhouses  the  able  bodied  were  excluded. 
This  movement  of  opinion  shows  that  the  problems  of  the  poor  law 
in  its  earlier  developments  are  much  the  same  with  those  we  have 
now  to  face. 

Professor  Smart's  treatise  takes  up  the  history  at  the  point 
where  Dr.  Loch  had  left  it,  and  consists  of  five  memoranda,  dealing 
respectively  with  the  report  of  the  Conmiission  of  1832,  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  1834,  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners during  the  thirteen  years  next  following,  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  during  twentj'-four  years,  and 
the  first  six  years  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  when  the  crusade 
against  outrelief  was  prosecuted.  The  famous  report,  which 
declared  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  to  be  "  destructive  to 
the  morals  of  the  most  ruimerous  class  and  to  the  welfare  of  all "  is 
fully  and  clearly  abstracted.  The  statute  of  1834,  which  was 
consequential  upon  that  report,  is  next  examined,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  what  its  principles  are,  a  ponit  upon  which  the  Act 
itself  does  not  give  much  information.  It  gave  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  created  under  it  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  poor.  Of  the  real  authors  of  the 
Report,  one,  Mr.  Senior,  had  been  employed  to  draft  the  bill,  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Chadwick,  became  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  annual  reports  of  those  commissioners  that 
Professor  Smart  seeks  his  definition  of  the  principles  of  the  Act. 
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The  first  and  most  essential  one  is  there  stated  to  be  to  let  the 
labourer  find  that  the  parish  is  the  hardest  taskmaster  and  the 
worst  paymaster,  and  thus  induce  him  to  make  application  to  the 
parish  his  last  and  not  his  first  resource.  Professor  Smart  gives  full 
details  of  their  successive  reports,  ending  with  that  of  1847,  when 
the  Commission  was  dissolved,  and  the  Poor  Law  Board,  a  body 
represented  in  Parliament,  took  its  place.  He  does  not  attribute 
the  transfer  of  the  central  authority  to  any  national  change  of 
opinion  as  to  these  principles.  In  his  analysis  of  the  reforms  which 
that  Board  effected  during  its  tenure  of  office,  he  shows  that  they 
were  in  conformity  with  those  principles.  In  1871,  its  functions 
were  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Strict  revision  of 
outdoor  relief  became  the  note  of  their  policy  for  some  years,  and  they 
issued  a  series  of  recommendations  to  the  guardians  with  the  view 
of  inducing  them  to  adopt  sound  principles  of  administration  in  this 
respect.  It  was  argued  that  by  this  policy  a  great  reduction  of 
expenditure  had  been  effected,  but  Professor  Smart  is  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  decrease  in  the  outdoor  relief  seems  to  Ije 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  other  forms  of  assistance.  He  does 
not  assert  that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  two  ;  but  if 
it  be  proved  that  there  is  such  a  connection,  he  holds  that  it  is  clear 
that  total  expenditure  can  decrease  only  until  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  outdoor  relief  is  reached. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  treatise  takes  a  wider  scope,  and  consists  of 
four  memoranda,  dealing  respectively  with  the  policy  of  the  central 
authority  from  1834  to  1897,  the  medical  services  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  Public  Health  Departments  of  English  local  government  in 
their  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  prevention  and 
cvue  of  disease,  the  history  of  Poor  Law  administration  in  Bradford, 
and  the  history  of  Poor  Law  administration  in  Poplar.  The  two 
.atter  memoranda  are  compiled  under  her  directions  from  the  MS. 
records  of  the  respective  l)oards  of  guardians  by  Mrs.  Spencer, 
B.S.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.).  The  whole  four  occupy  228  folio  pages.  Like 
Professor  Smart,  Mrs.  Webb  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  main 
features  of  the  Keport  made  in  1834  of  the  Commission  appointed 
in  1832,  described  by  her  as  the  "  Revolution  of  1834."  She 
includes  in  it  the  dogmatic  assertions  of  principle  contained  in 
that  report,  as  well  as  its  formal  recommendations.  She  also 
describes  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  covering  the  same  ground  with  Professor  Smart.  We 
can  pass  on,  therefore,  to  her  discussion  (1)  of  the  Avork  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  (2)  of  the  principles  of  1907.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  Mrs.  Webb  acknowledges  the  assistance 
rendered  to  her  by  Miss  Mary  Longman  in  preparing  an 
elaborate  preliminary  analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  printed 
documents,  and  the  kindness  of  Sir  Samuel  Provis  in  supplying 
her  with  documents  not  otherwise  accessible.  The  policy  developed 
during  the  60  years  from  1847  to  1907  is  so  complicated  and 
diversified  as  to  call  for  lengthy  analysis.  She  defines  the 
principles  of  the  1834  Report  as  those  of  national  uniformity,  of 
less  eligibility,  and  of  the  workhouse  system,  and  she  seeks  to  show 
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how  by  1907  all  those  principles  had  been  departed  from.  That 
of  identity  of  treatment  of  each  class  of  destitute  persons  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  is  now  obligatory  with  regard  to 
one  class  only  of  destitute  persons,  the  wayfarers  or  the  vagrants. 
The  doctrine  that  the  condition  of  the  paupers  should  be  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer  is 
applied  by  the  Central  Authority  unreservedly  only  to  the  same 
class.  The  use  of  the  workhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution  is  still 
the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  but  only  for  the  same  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  new  principles,  unknown  in  1834,  have  been 
adopted — the  principle  of  curative  treatment,  the  principle  of 
universal  provision,  and  the  principle  of  compulsion.  Mrs.  Webb 
draws  between  the  triad  of  principles  of  18.34  and  the  triad  of  1907 
the  broad  distinction  that  the  former  embodied  the  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire,  the  latter  the  doctrine  of  mutual  obligation  between 
the  community  and  the  individual.  This  development,  she  holds, 
has  been  an  unconscious  one,  and  has  not  occupied  all  the  ground. 
There  is  a  no-man's-land  in  Poor  Law  administration,  in  which  the 
principles  of  1834  have  been  in  fact  abandoned,  but  those  of  1907 
have  not  been  consciously  substituted  for  them.  The  new  principles 
are  not  themselves  of  universal  application,  and  it  is  for  the 
Commission  to  determine  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  old  principles.  Mrs.  Webb's  own  solution  of  the  problem 
which  she  states  with  so  much  force  and  clearness  is,  of  course,  to 
be  found  in  the  minority  report.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that 
the  facts,  from  another  point  of  view,  might  be  found  to  support 
the  solution  which  commended  itself  to  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  is  embodied  in  their  report. 

Mrs.  Webb's  historical  survey  of  the  medical  service  begins  with 
the  parish  doctor  as  he  existed  before  1834,  and  ends  with 
emphasizing  the  confusion  between  his  functions  and  those  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health.  She  describes  fully  the  functions  of 
district  medical  officers  under  the  poor  law  in  the  domiciliary  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  operation  of  the  workhouse  and  the 
infirmary  in  their  institutional  treatment.  With  these  she  compares 
the  medical  service  of  the  public  health  authorities.  She  estimates 
the  total  expenditure  out  of  the  rates  on  the  sick  in  England  and 
Wales  at  7,000,000/.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  expenditure  of 
voluntary  agencies  and  private,  club,  and  dispensary  practice.  She 
considers  this  expenditure  largely  wasted  so  far  as  any  advantage 
to  public  health  is  concerned. 

The  paper  on  pauperism  in  Bradford  is  illustrated  by  a  chart 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Bradford  Union. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth  retired  from  the  Commission 
before  its  Report  was  signed,  and  the  treatise  contributed  by  him 
to  the  volume  consists  of  a  condensation  for  definite  groups  of 
unions  of  the  detailed  statistical  figures  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Commission,  and  a  preliminary  summary  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  him  as  to  the  case  for  reform  and  the  changes  to  be 
adopted.     He  urges  the   necessity   of   the   recognition  of  distinct 
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spheres  of  work  for  the  poor  law  ;  for  the  public  health  depart- 
ments ;  and  for  voluntary  action  in  matters  of  sickness.  To  take 
things  as  we  find  them,  he  says,  "  destitution,  present  or  impending, 
is  the  basis  of  poor  law  action,  danger  to  the  community  justifies 
that  of  the  public  health  authority,  and  sympathy  with  suffering 
inspires  all  voluntary  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  sick."  In  their 
outdoor  work  the  spheres  of  the  three  systems  do  overlap  a  good 
deal.  Ha\ang  first  created  a  larger  area  for  the  poor  law  boards, 
so  as  to  reduce  their  number  to  35  or  40,  be  would  welcome  any 
developments  of  municipal  or  local  action,  whether  remedial  or 
j^reventive,  in  the  interests  of  puljlic  health ;  would  leave  the 
appropriate  spheres  of  the  same  twofold  lines  of  development  open 
to  voluntary  agencies  ;  and  finally,  as  regards  remedial  action,  trust 
to  the  poor  law  to  supply  deficiencies,  this  being  the  necessary 
complement  to  the  whole  system. 

These  four  masterly  treatises  show  the  reasoning  upon  which 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  respectively  have  been  based, 
and  contribute  largely  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  many 
complicated  and  difficult  problems  the  solution  of  which  the  Eoyal 
Commission  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  finding.  E.B. 

10. — Hoiv  the  casual  labourer  Jives.  Report  of  the  Liverpool 
Joint  Research  Committee  on  the  domestic  condition  and  ejpenditure  of  the 
families  of  certain  Liverpool  labourers.  Liverpool  Economic  and 
Statistical  Society.  Liverpool :  The  Northern  Publishing  Co.  8vo. 
1909.     Price  is. 

The  aim  of  this  investigation  is  to  elicit  the  inner  or  domestic 
meaning  of  those  conditions  known  as  casual  labour,  with  their  con- 
comitants of  irregular  employment  and  under-employment  which  have 
oeen  set  before  us  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  as  well  as  by  private 
inquiries,  and  which  have  been  so  admira1)ly  analysed  by  Mr.Beveridge 
in  his  work,  "  Unemployment."  We  all  know  by  this  time  that  dock 
labour  and  other  kinds  of  casual  labour  are  characterised  by  extreme 
irregularity  of  earnings  ;  that,  for  instance,  the  best  man  of  this 
class,  in  the  prime  of  life,  may  earn  40.'^.  one  week,  or  even  more, 
and  not  more  than  30X.,  20.?.,  or  15s.  the  next,  while  the  inferior  or 
weakly  man  may  vary  from  305.  to  4.'?.  6^/.  or  nothing.  This  inquiry 
shows  us  something  of  the  inevitable  reaction  on  the  home  of  such 
conditions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  the  housekeeper  is  one  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  in  the  face  of  such  fluctuations  of  income, 
and  while  a  great  deal  can  no  doubt  be  urged  in  favour  of  domestic 
training  for  girls,  such  training  will  not  of  itself  solve  the  diificulty. 
Even  the  wife  of  a  professional  man,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
better  education  and  trained  help,  would  find  it  perplexing  to 
adjust  her  housekeeping  to  an  income  which  varied  in  short  periods 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  above  or  below  the  mean,  and  as  in  such  an 
instance  the  shortage  would  never  be  such  as  to  stint  the  actual 
necessary  food  and  fire,  it  is  obvious  that  this  example  gives  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  problem  before  the  casual  lal)ourer's  wife. 

The  investigators  gave  special  attention  to  the  cj^ucstion  of  how 
this  difficulty  is  actually  met,  and  they  started  with  an  expectation 
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of  three  possible  solutions  :  first,  that  the  surplus  of  good  weeks 
would  bo  saved  to  meet  bad  ones ;  secondly,  that  the  family  would 
alternate  between  privation  and  comparative  plenty  ;  thirdly,  that 
the  labourer  would  simply  give  his  wife  a  minimum  and  keep  the 
surplus  himself.  All  these  expedients  were  discovered  in  use,  the 
first  very  rarely,  the  other  two  separately  or  in  combination  in  many 
households.  But  in  most  cases  "  the  curve  of  income  and  expen- 
diture is  to  some  extent  smoothed  by  the  help  of  the  pawnbroker  or 
moneylender,  or  both."  According  to  this  report,  the  evils  of  the 
pawnshop  are  comparatively  slight,  but  those  of  the  moneylender 
much  more  serious.  The  monejdender,  usually  a  woman,  having  in 
most  cases  no  security  for  her  loans,  secures  her  profit  by  charging 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  and  in  some  cases  refuses  to  receive 
payment  by  instalments,  as  she  thus  obtains  a  continuance  of  the 
interest.  The  generality  of  these  transactions,  and  the  extent  to 
which  persons  supported  by  casual  labour  are  driven  to  such 
extravagant  modes  of  "  retrogressive  saving  "  form  the  most  vivid 
fact  of  the  book.  In  one  case.  No.  5  (p.  10),  the  keeping  of  accounts 
requested  by  the  investigators  had  the  unexpected  and  beneficial 
result  of  enlightening  the  housewife  as  to  the  real  meaning  of 
borrowing  on  such  tei'ms,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  the 
women  do  not  realise  how  dearly  they  are  paying  for  temporary  relief. 
The  investigators  concur  with  many  recent  inquirers  in  believing 
that  casual  and  irregular  labour  is  the  greatest  evil  under  which  the 
working  classes  are  now  suffering.  It  is  not  merely  the  physical 
evils,  the  privation  in  slack  weeks,  and  so  on ;  it  is  the  demoralising 
nature  of  such  employment,  and  the  fact  that  "  character  and 
intelligence  ...  do  not  seem  to  have  the  industrial  value  at 
the  docks  that  they  have  in  more  regular  occupations,"  and  are 
valued  lower  than  "robust  health,  strong  muscles,  and  a  certain 
good  luck  or  skill  in  winning  foremen's  favour."  "  Everything 
about  the  system  of  employment  seems  to  foster  the  formation  of 
bad  habits  and  nothing  to  encourage  the  formation  of  good  ones." 
The  writers  of  the  Report  are  in  favour  of  Labour  Exchanges,  and, 
if  necessary,  of  some  degree  of  compulsion  on  employers  to  make  use 
of  them,  and  they  believe  that  although  the  existence  of  an 
unlimited  reserve  of  labour  to  draw  upon  is  in  some  ways  a  con- 
venience to  the  employer,  the  improvement  in  character  and 
efficiency  that  would  result  from  regulating  the  labour  market 
would  soon  reconcile  all  parties  to  the  change.  They  also  suggest 
that  a  simple  method  of  insurance  against  unemployment  would  be 
arrived  at  by  requiring  the  employer  to  pay  a  percentage  of  every 
labourer's  earnings  into  an  unemployment  benefit  fund,  to  be  drawn 
upon  only  in  weeks  when  his  total  employment  fell  below  a  certain 
minimum.  This,  they  consider,  might  achieve  without  financial  risk 
the  desired  "  smoothing "  of  an  irregular  wage  which  is  now 
accomplished  very  extravagantly  through  the  medium  of  the  money- 
lender and  the  pawnshop,  and  thus  substitute  "  saving  forwards  " 
for  "  saving  backwards."  The  latter  institutions  are  suggested  as 
desirable  subjects  of  investigation,  though  the  authors  reserve  their 
judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  monts  de  2MS. 

B.L.H. 
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11. —  Sijndicats   et   services   'publics.     Par    Maxime   Leroy.     xi  + 
321  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1909.     Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

Among  the  recent  developments  of  Socialism  the  particular 
manifestation  which  has  appeared  in  France  under  the  name  of 
"  Syndicalism "  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  conspicuous.  Its 
adherents  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  weapon  of  the  "  general 
strike,"  and  they  do  not  conceal  their  opinion  that  socialistic 
reformers  of  the  type  of  Bernstein  in  Germany,  or  the  members 
of  the  Fabian  Society  in  England,  who  repudiate  as  obsolete  the 
theories  of  Marxism,  and  reject  as  impracticable  the  policy  of  a 
"  class  war,"  have  strayed  from  the  right  path  in  the  illusive  pursuit 
of  a  creed  moie  akin  to  compromise  and  a  programme  less  extreme 
than  those  which  the  aggressive  socialists  of  the  last  generation 
adopted  and  avowed.  To  the  "general  strike"  the  establishment  of 
trade  imions  is  an  indispensable  preliminary ;  and  in  France,  accord- 
ingly, the  "  syndicats  "  formed  on  the  analogy  of  our  workmen's 
combinations  have  generally  evinced  a  pronounced  tendency  to 
socialistic   tenets   and   acts  of   the   more   violent   and   determined 

In  this  little  brochure  the  history  of  trade  unionism  in  France  is 
traced  from  the  nominal  toleration,  accompanied  by  a  really  substantial 
veto,  which  was  the  ostensible  attitude  of  the  State  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Second  Empire,  to  the  attempt  made  under  the  Kepublic 
to  reconcile  efficacious  combination  with  liberty  of  individual  action, 
l)oth  ])y  employers  and  also  by  those  woikmen  who  are  not  included 
in  the  membership  of  a  trade  union.  Our  author  shows  that  the  law 
has  tried  to  bring  into  accord  these  conflicting  aims ;  and  we  gather 
from  his  account  that  its  efforts  have  met  with  a  larger  measure  of 
failure  than  success.  In  the  most  recent  phase  of  administrative 
practice  and  legislative  activity,  French  statesmen  have,  it  would 
appear,  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  develop  by  various  indirect 
methods  the  innocuous  side  of  combination,  and  by  this  tortuous 
policy,  rather  than  by  any  distinct  restriction  or  open  prohibition, 
they  have  striven  to  cui'tail  the  growing  power  of  trade  unions  in 
the  industrial  world. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  read  carefully  the  narrative  presented  in 
this  essay  without  noticing  as  the  most  significant  circumstance  of 
the  history  recorded  the  unquestioned  fact  that  the  identity  of  the 
workmen's  "syndicats"  with,  Socialism  has  become  more  obvious 
and  more  intimate  with  the  lapse  of  time  ;  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  conspicuous  institution  of  the  Bourses  du  Travail,  which  we 
are  about  to  copy  in  our  own  Labour  Exchanges,  forms  an  active  centre 
of  socialistic  propaganda.  The  "  Syndicalism,"  moreover,  which 
proclaims  the  "  class  war,"  has  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  more 
moderate  party  of  French  socialists  in  the  ordinary  politics  of  the 
day  as  despicable  opportunism  seeking  an  unstable  compromise  with 
the  existing  order  of  affairs. 

As  M.  Leroy  demonstrates  this  inevitable  secj[uence  of  events 
with  convincing  force  in  the  first  two  sections  of  his  essay,  it  will 
perhaps  surprise  his  English  readers  to  find  that  in  the  last  two, 
where   he   examines   the  relations  of   the   principles  and  practice 
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of  combination  among  employees  to  the  requirements  of  the  public 
service,  he  should,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  him,  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  law  is  unfairly  harsh,  when  it  imposes  limitations 
on  the  free  use  by  civil  functionaries  of  the  pressure  that  can 
be  exerted  on  employers  by  the  united  strength  derived  from 
association  in  trade  unions.  The  action  taken  by  the  Ministry  and 
the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Chamber  in  the  matter  meet  with  his 
criticism  rather  than  receive  his  approval.  And  yet  it  would  seem 
to  the  detached  bystander  that  in  the  public  interest  it  is  necessary 
to  affirm  that  avowed  servants  of  the  State  cannot  be  permitted  to 
push  their  endeavours  to  better  their  position  to  such  lengths  that 
they  seriously  dislocate,  or  entirely  obstruct,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
imperative  needs  of  the  community  by  which  they  are  employed. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  difficidt  to  establish  any  precise  distinc- 
tion between  public  officials  and  the  workmen  engaged  on  some 
processes  of  manufacture,  or  distribution,  or  transport  which  are 
equally  indispensable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ordinary  daily  or 
hourly  requirements  of  the  public.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there 
are  trades  and  occupations  where  grave  inconvenience,  and  even 
positive  clanger,  may  result  to  the  general  public  from  the  hindrance 
caused,  or  the  friction  aroused,  by  a  struggle  between  employers  and 
employed,  organised  in  their  "  syndicats."  It  is  possible,  or  even 
probable,  that  the  State  may  before  long  be  induced,  or  compelled, 
both  in  France  and  in  England,  to  interfere  more  authoritatively 
than  has  hitherto  been  customary  in  the  compulsory  adjustment 
of  industrial  disputes.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reasoning 
used  by  M.  Clemenceau,  for  instance,  in  dealing  with  the  syndicats 
among  the  French  officials,  might  logically  be  given  a  wider 
application. 

But  a  more  forcible  plea  for  suspense  of  judgment  than  these 
various  contentions  is  advanced  by  our  author  when  he  maintains 
that  the  grievances  for  which  French  civil  servants  now  seek  redress 
through  the  effective  mechanism  of  their  syndicats  are  such  as  to 
cause  positive  injury  to  the  public  interest;  for  they  wish  for 
promotion  by  merit  in  lieu  of  political  favouritism  and  unfair 
jobbery.  They  want  to  replace  notorious  corruption  by  straight- 
forward purity  ;  and  in  advancing  their  own  claims  to  better  treat- 
ment than  that  they  now  receive  they  are  working  for  and  not  against 
the  general  advantage.  They  desire  a  reasonable  security  of  status 
to  be  substituted  for  capricious  dismissal ;  and  combination  in  trade 
unions,  which  is  permitted  to  the  workers  in  other  occupations,  will, 
as  they  think,  alone  furnish  this  necessary  guarantee. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  main  lines  of  argument 
followed  by  M.  Leroy  in  the  successive  sections  of  his  essay,  it  will 
be  seen  that  his  clear  and  forcible  statement  deserves,  and  will 
reward,  close,  impartial  study.  L.L.P. 
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12. — Other  Neio  Publications* 
Boideij  (^Arthur  L.).  An  elementary  manual  of  statistics,  vi  +  21.5  pp., 
8vo.     London  :  Macdonald  and  Evans,  1910.     Price  5s.  net. 

[The  first  part  of  this  manual  deals  with  elementary  methods  and  with 
such  technical  terms  as  are  indispensable  in  the  handling  of  statistics. 
The  second  part  is  an  historical  and  critical  guide  to  official  statistics. 
Tiiere  is  an  appendix  of  exercises  for  students  of  statistics,  together  with 
a  useful  list  of  selected  books  of  reference.] 

Brouilhet  (Charles).  Le  conflit  des  Doctrines  dans  I'Economie 
politique  contemporaine.  viii  +  306  pp.,  8vo.  Paris :  Felix 
Alcan,  1910.     Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

[The  author  divides  his  work  and  studies  his  subject  under  four  beads.  The 
first  section  is  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the  Liberal  scliool  and  (he 
problem  of  inequality  of  opportunity.  In  tlie  second  part,  M.  Brouilhet 
discusses  the  "school  of  intervention  and  social  radicalism"  in  its 
different  stages.  The  third  part  deals  witli  the  altitmie  of  Sccialism 
towards  Society  as  it  is  to-day  ;  and  the  fourth  part  relates  to  Trade 
Unionism  in  its  relation  to  economic  teacliing.] 

Culpin  {E.  G.).  Practical  application  of  town  planning  powers.  Edited 
by,    72  pp.,  8vo.   London :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1909.    Price  is.  net. 

[Tliis  pamphlet  is  of  especial  interest  now  that  the  first  Town  Planning  Act 
has  been  placed  on  the  Statute-book.  It  contains  an  analysis  of  the  Act 
and  short  papers  by  different  writers  on  various  questions  and  difficulties 
that  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  working  of  the  Act. J 

Galton  (Sir  Francis),  F.R.S.  Essays  in  eugenics.  109  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  Eugenics  Education  Society,  1909.     Price  is.  6d. 

[Essays  dealing  with  the  possible  improvement  of  the  human  breed, 
the  definition,  scope,  and  aims  of  eugenics,  restrictions  in  marriage, 
eugenics  as  a  factor  in  religion,  and  probability  as  the  foundation  of 
eugenics.  The  essays  are  reprinted  in  the  order  of  their  delivery,  and 
thus  help  to  show  sometliing  of  the  progress  of  the  study  during 
recent  years.] 

Gibson  (A.  H.).  Bank  rate.  The  Bankers  Vade  Mecum.  3rd  year 
of  publication.  71  pp.,  8vo.  Leeds  :  J.  W.  Bean  and  Son,  1910. 
Price  25.  6d.  net. 

[It  is  the  author's  intention  to  issue  this  useful  coUeption  of  tables  yearly. 
The  table  giving  in  chronological  order  each  change  in  the  Bank  rate  with 
its  duration,  rate,  and  date  of  change  since  1844,  is  of  much  value,  since 
complete  lists  of  these  changes  are  not  readdy  available.  It  would  be  of 
increased  interest  if  it  were  possible  for  the  compiler  in  a  future  issue  to 
add  in  another  column  t'le  open  market  rates  over  the  same  period,  so  far 
as  they  are  obtainable.  Mention  miglit  also  be  made  of  the  list  of  the 
changes  in  the  Bank  rate  arranged  in  descending  order  from  10  per  cent, 
downwards,  and  of  the  caus  s  which  led  to  these  high  rates.  It  may  be 
borne  in  mind  that  before  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  the  Bank 
rate  was  purely  conventional,  and  remained  unchanged  for  many  years. 
A  5  per  cent,  rate  fixed  in  1746  remained  in  force  until  1822,  and  there 
were  only  twelve  changes  in  the  rate  between  1822  and  September,  1814.] 

Hobson  (J.  A.).  The  crisis  of  Liberalism  :  new  issues  of  democracy. 
xiv  +  284  pp.,  8vo.  London :  P  S.  King  and  Son,  1909.  Price  6s.  net. 
[Tlie  express  intention  of  this  volume  is  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
present  constitutional  struggle  to  the  larger  issue  of  the  future  of  English 
Liberalism.  The  book  is  divided  into  tiiree  parts,  under  the  heads 
Democracy,  Liberalism  and  Socialism,  and  Applied  Democracy-.  The 
removal  of  the  veto  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  would  necessitate  a  drastic 
reform  of  the  electoral  system.  The  author  adduces  the  example  of 
the  Swiss  Referendum   as  a  serviceable   complement   to  representative 

government.] 

*  See  also  "  Additions  to  the  Library,"  pages  204,  sqq. 
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Latham  (Arthur),   M.D.,  cand  Garland  (Charles  II.).     The  conquest 

of  consumption  :  An  economic  study.       185  pp.,  8vo.      London  : 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1910.    Price  4s.  6d. 

[The  authors,  who  regard  consumption  as  a  direct  product  of  civilisation, 

divide  tlieir  work  into  seven  cliapters,  dealing  with  the  cost  in  life,  our 

knowledge   of  the  disease  and  the  means  of  its  prevention,  the  cost  in 

money  to  friendly  societies  and  other  institutions,  and  the  case  for  State 

intervention.     There  ai'e  two  appendices,  the  first  on  the  results  achieved 

by   working-class   societies,  and    the    second   on   the    erection  of   cheap 

sanstorin.] 

Molesuwth  (Sir  Gruilfm-d),  K.C.I.E.     Economic  and  fiscal  facts  and 
fallacies.      xii  +  292    pp.,    8vo.      London :    Longmans,    1909. 
Price  3.S'.  6d. 
[The  author's  object  in  publishing  this  book  is  to  bring  together  views  on 
economic  and  fiscal  questions  and  criticism  of  the  "Manchester  School," 
which  he  has  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  various  books,  pamphlets, 
and  letters  to  the  press.     The  work  is  divided  into  forty-seven  chapters, 
and  there  are  two  appendices  and  an  adequate  index.] 
Whittall  (IF.  J.  H.).     An  elementary  lecture  on  the  theory  of  life 
assurance.     2nd  edit.     43  pp.,  8vo.     London :  C.  and  E.  Layton, 
1909.     Price  2s.  net. 
[A  valuable  book  to  those  engaged  in  life  assurance  who  have  not  time  or 
opportunity  to  study  the  larger  works  on  the  subject.     There  is  a  note 
on  the  use  of  logarithms  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  an  appendix  of 
tables.] 
Germany.     Medicinalstatistische   Nachrichten   .    .    .   herausgegeben 
vom   K.    Preuss.    Stat.    Landesamte.       Erster    Jahrgang    1909. 
Hefte  1  and  2.     8vo.     Berlin,  1909.     Price  6  marks  yearly,  and 
I  mark  50  pf.  for  each  part. 
[This  publication  will  be  issued  quarterly,  and    will  replace  the   annual 
statistics  of  mortality  and  causes  of  death  and  of  sickness  in  Prussia 
which   have  hitherto    been   issued   as   part   of   the  series   "  Preussische 
Statistik."] 
Institut  International  d^ Agriculture.     L'organisation  des  services  de 
statistique  agricole  dans  les  divers  pays.     Tome  1.    8vo.     Rome, 
1909. 
[This    volume    contains    monographs   dealing  with    the  organisation  and 
methods  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  in  22  of  the  countries 
whose  Governments  signed  the  Convention  of    1905,  establishing    the 
Institute.      One  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute    being  to  concentrate, 
study,  and  publish  statistics  dealing  with  production,  trade,  and  prices  of 
agricultural  products  in  different  countries,  it  became  necessary  in  the 
first  instance  to  ascertain  the  exact  signification  of  the  figures  with  which 
the  Institute  would  have  to  deal.     Hence  the  present  volume,  which  is  of 
great  value  to  all  interested  in  international  statistical  comparison.] 
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CUREENT   NOTES. 

So  far,  the  year  1910  has  not  belied  the  hopeful  anticipations 
generally  entertained  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Trade  has  opened 
fairly  well.  In  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  it  has  surpassed  them,  for, 
although  an  easy  money  market  was  looked  for  during  January, 
comparatively  few  expected  a  further  reduction  of  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  to  3^  per  cent.  The  reduction  took  place  on 
January  20,  and  was  no  doubt  justified  on  the  information  before 
the  directors  ;  a  further  decline  might  perhaps  have  been  looked  for 
early  this  month  if  the  Bank  had  not  lost  gold  by  withdrawals 
for  export  without  making  good  the  depletion  thus  caused  hy 
continuing  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the  South  African  arrivals. 

Money  has  remained  very  abundant,  much  more  so  than  is 
usual  at  this  season,  when,  in  normal  years,  the  collection  of  the 
income-tax  has  begun  to  affect  the  supply  of  cash  in  the  market. 
It  is  true  that  unusually  large  amounts  of  Treasury  bills  have  been 
placed  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  have,  to  some  extent,  taken 
the  place  of  the  income-tax  as  an  agent  for  absorbing  surplus  cash, 
but  as  few  have  been  issued  as  possible,  and  the  public  deposits  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  though  larger  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
are  less  than  at  the  corresponding  dates  in  previous  years.  In 
consequence  of  this  plethora  of  money  the  discount  rate  has 
continued  to  give  way.  Bills  have  been  scarce,  and  in  some  cases 
takers  have  been  eager ;  but,  as  a  rule,  bill  cases  have  been  merely 
replenished.  More  recently  a  disposition  to  part  with  bills  has  been 
perceptible  among  the  discount  houses.  Early  this  month  a  sharp 
fall  took  place  in  silver,  owing  to  the  temporary'  cessation  of  the 
Chinese  demand,  due  to  special  causes. 

The  Stock  markets  have  been  very  slack  and  much  dependent 
on  external  influences,  such  as  heavy  "  breaks  "  of  prices  in  New 
Yoi'k,  where  several  failures  have  occurred  ;  uncertainty  as  to  home 
politics,  and  uneasiness  as  to  the  course  of  events  in  the  Near  East, 
where  the  irrepressible  Cretan  question  is  once  more  becoming  acute. 
Prices  have  benefited  little  by  the  case  of  money,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  this  case  is  not  altogether  trusted,  and  also  l)ecause  there 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  new  issues  since  the  year  began, 
especially  a  fairly  big  Canadian  loan.  Other  fresh  demands  for 
capital  on  a  still  bigger  scale  are  hanging  over  the  markets, 
including  10,000,000/.  for  Brazil,  a  Btilgarian  loan,  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  issues  of  unknown  dimensions.  Complaints  on  this 
score  are,  of  course,  idle ;  new  issues  are  inconvenient  for  holders  of 
existing   securities,    especially   when  the  latter   are  still   partially 
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unplaced  ;  but,  after  all,  the  raison  cVefre  of  Stock  exchanges  is  the 
creation  of  and  dealing  in  stocks.  In  the  United  States  there  has 
been  an  enormous  creation  of  new  bonds — most  of  them  second 
rate — during  the  past  year,  and  the  difficulty  of  "  marketing"  them 
has  been  considerable.  The  public  in  Europe  are  much  better 
critics  of  this  class  of  security  than  they  used  to  be,  and  scrutinise 
them  severely  whenever  they  appear.  This  attitude  is,  to  some 
extent,  beneficial  to  the  older  and  well-proved  issues,  but  the  flood 
of  new  securities  keeps  markets  rather  dull.  There  has  been  some 
cessation  of  the  buying  of  ruljber  shares,  with  the  natural  result 
that  they  have  declined,  the  market  in  them  being  "all  one  way." 


Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number  of  prices  for  January  is  77'i,  the 
average  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77  being  taken  as  loo.  This 
advance  on  the  index-number  for  December,  which  was  76-3,  is  due 
to  articles  of  food.  Corn  was  firm,  and  sugar  a  little  dearer,  while 
beef,  mutton  and  butter  were  higher.  There  was  no  change  in 
materials,  and  the  fall  in  cotton  was  almost  compensated  by  better 
prices  for  coarse  wool,  flax  and  jute.  Iron  was  firmer,  tin  lower, 
and  coal  higher.  The  index-number  for  food  has  risen  from  72*0  in 
December  to  73"8,  or  by  2-5  per  cent.,  while  materials  remain  at  79*4. 


A  number  of  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Monthly 
Accounts  of  Trade  as  from  January  1,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
articles  which  were  formerly  classed  together,  and  are  now  shown 
separately.  Thus,  aeroplanes,  airships  and  balloons,  formerly 
included  in  "  carriages,  &c.,  other  descriptions  and  parts  thereof," 
become  a  separate  item.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  trade  in 
particular  commodities,  many  countries  formerly  classed  together 
under  "  other  countries  "  are  now  named  separately. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  January,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  tables,  are  again  generally  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  large  increase  in  exports  of  manufactiu'ed  articles  as  compared 
with  January  of  last  year,  while  both  imports  and  exports  show  a 
general  improvement.  In  the  comparison  with  a  year  ago  allowance 
should,  however,  be  made  for  higher  prices.  The  imports  of  cotton 
for  the  month  amount  to  only  1,408,800  cwt.  of  the  value  of 
5,840,000/.,  as  against  3,462,000  cwt.  of  the  value  of  9,291,000/.  in 
Januarv,  1909. 
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Imports. 


Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Kaw  materials  and  articles  ~1 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  "1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

Total  mercliandise 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie ' 


Januarv,  1910. 


£ 
21,610,05.5 

21,708,297 

12,374,521 

228,281 


55,921,1  54 


Iiicreiise  (  +  ) 
or  decrease  (  — ) 
in  January,  1910, 
compared  with 
Jaimarv,  19U9. 


+  2,448,726 

-  ], 352.239 

+  1,360,302 

-  35,999 


4,295,457 


+  2,410,790 
-   143,336 


Exports. 

January,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ) 

or  decrease  {  — ) 

in  January,  1910, 

compared  willi 

January,  19U9. 

Exports,    of     produce    and    manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

£ 

1,623,602 

3,982,088 

28,609,053 
58S,372 

£ 

+     177,075 

II.  Eaw  materials  and   articles  "1 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  T^ 
manufactured  J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

+      266,036 
+  5,692,072 
-     135,114 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

892,783 
4.948,102 

2,277,096 

29,183 

l.'^,712 

II.  Raw   materials  and   articles"! 
mainly  unmanufactured    J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly  1 
manufactured j 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

+  1,265,822 
+      189,070 
-1-       18,433 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

42,950,279 

+  7,459,682 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  

3,068,936 

-  2.5.'n.579 

Shipping  (foreign  trade). 


Januarv,  1910. 


Increase  (-I-)  or 

decrease  (  —  ) 
in  January,  1910, 
as  conipared  witli 

January,  1909. 


Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered  \ 
with  cargoes  J  , 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1  i 
with  cargoes   J  1 


Tons. 
3,085,902 

4,107,896 


Tons. 
+  182,162 

-    98,865 
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The  Keturn.s  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  the  Registrars-General  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  four  weeks 
ending  January  29,  1910,  show  the  following  results  : — 


Estiniatecl 
population. 

16,713,617 
1,891,921 

1,151,790 

Births  and  deatlis 
registered. 

Mean 
Binli- 
rates. 

Mean 
Deatli- 

Births. 

Deatlis. 

all  causes. 

England    and   Wales    (76  "1 

great  towns) J 

Scotland  (8  principal  towns) 

Ireland    (Dublin   registra-  1 

tion  area  and  21   urban  > 

districts)    J 

31,439 

3,472 

2,372 

19,482 
2,600 

1,816 

24-5 
23-9 

26-8 

15-2 

179 

20-5 

The  birth-rates  show  no  marked  differences  from  those  of  the 
corresponding  weeks  last  year,  except  in  the  case  of  the  eight 
principal  towns  of  Scotland,  where  the  birth-rate  ranged  from  21*6 
to  27'2,  as  compared  with  25"6  to  307  in  1909.  The  death-ratss 
correspond  fairly  closely. 


According  to  the  Eegistrar-General's  Quarterly  Return  just 
issued,  the  birth-rate  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1909  was  24-3  per  1,000,  which  is  2-3  per  1,000  below  the  mean 
birth-rate  in  the  ten  preceding  fourth  cjuarters.  This  is  the  lowest 
birth-rate  recorded  in  any  fourth  quarter  since  the  establishment  of 
civil  registration. 


The  following  I'eturns  relating  to  pauperism,  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Local  Government  Boards  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for  January, 
1910:— 


Paupers  on  one  day  in  Die  second  week  of 
December,  1909. 

Increase  (-1-)  or 

decrease  (  — ) 

in  rate  per  io,ooo 

Selected  uibau  districts. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

Rate 

per  10  cxx) 

of  estimated 

population. 

of  population  on  a 

Month 

ago. 

Year 
ago. 

England  and  Wales- 
Metropolis  

AVest  Ham 

81,529 
5,245 

75,829 
11,775 
16,021 

44,593 
11.851 
125,723 
35,698 
12,537 

126,122 
17,096 

201,552 
47,473 

28,558 

264 

227 
216 
225 

257 

+  3 
+  1 

+  5 
+  7 

+  7 

-  11 

-  30 

Other  districts    ... 

Scotland 

Ireland 

+     1 
—    7 

Total,  December,  1 
1909  J 

190,399 

230,402 

420,801 

233 

+  5 

-    4 
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According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of 
the  hxbour  market  in  December  was  as  follows : — 


Trade  Unions  niiikiiig  returns. 

Reported  as  niiemploved. 

Number. 

Net  membersliip. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

December,  1909  416 

November,  1909  416 

December,  1908'    4''^ 

692,153 
696,415 
679,060 

45,963 
45,569 
61,619 

66 
6-5 
9-1 

Emploj'nient  in  December  was,  on  the  whole,  much  the  same  as 
in  November ;  while,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  all  the  principal 
industries,  except  cotton,  showed  an  improvement.  In  spite  of  a 
seasonal  decline  in  the  building  and  printing  trades,  and  the  usual 
holiday  suspensions  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  net  increase  in  the 
percentage  unemployed  as  between  November  and  December  was 
o'l  only,  as  compared  with  an  average  increase  of  o"6  in  the  ten 
years  1899-1908. 


The  general  decline  in  employment  which  began  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  1907  continued  throughout  1908,  but  in  the 
past  year,  and  especially  during  the  latter  half,  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement.  With  the  exception  of  the  cotton  trade, 
which  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  high  price  of  raw  material, 
all  the  principal  industries  showed  considerable  improvement  in 
employment  at  the  end  of  1909  as  compared  with  the  end  of  1908. 
The  returns,  which  relate  to  nearly  700,000  members  of  trade 
unions,  show  that  the  means  of  the  percentages  of  members  returned 
as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  each  month,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
were  as  follows  : — 


1900., 
'01., 


2-5  I  1902. 
3-3        '03 


40 
4-7 


1904. 
'05. 


6-0 
5-0 


1906. 
'07. 


3-6 
3-7 


1008 
'09. 


7-8 

77 


The  first  International  Congress  of  the  Administrative  Sciences 
will  be  held  in  Brussels  from  July  27  to  31,  1910,  at  the  Palais  des 
Fetes  et  des  Congres  in  the  grounds  of  the  Universal  Exhibition. 
The  Congress  will  devote  its  attention  to  matters  "  relating  to  the 
"  services,  the  organisation,  the  staif  and  the  action  of  governments, 
*'  and  to  the  most  practical  methods  to  be  employed  by  them  " ;  and 
the  discussion  of  these  subjects  is  to  be  stimulated  1)y  an  exchange 
of  authoritative  publications.  The  example  of  the  "  Stadteaus- 
stellung  "  held  in  Dresden  some  years  ago,  and  of  a  similar  exhibition 
of  municipal   enterprises   organised  in  Amsterdam  by  the  Dutch 
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Federation  of  Municipal  Clerks  and  Officials  in  1906,  is  to  be 
followed,  but  on  a  somewhat  more  ambitious  scale.  The  Congress 
will  be  divided  into  four  sections,  dealing  respectively  Avith 
municipal  government,  intermediate  organisations  between  the 
State  and  the  local  authorities,  organisation  of  central  authorities 
and  general  questions,  and,  lastly,  administrative  literature.  A 
British  Committee  has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Belgian  Minister,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Curzon,  the  Speaker, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  William  Anson  and  others.  Liciuiries  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British  Committee, 
Mr.  G.  Montagu  Harris,  County  Councils  Association,  Caxton 
House,  AYestminster,  S.W. 


The  first  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1908  has  been  recently  issued. 
Dr.  Newman  prefaces  his  report  with  a  history  of  the  medical 
inspection  of  school-children,  and  the  subsequent  chapters  form  a 
valuable  record  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  under 
the  Act  of  1907.  Whereas  before  1907  only  a  small  minority  of 
local  education  authorities  had  made  any  arrangements  for 
medical  work  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  all  the  328 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales  are  now  endeavouring  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  medical  inspection  of  children,  and  for 
meeting  the  questions  of  school  hygiene  that  are  raised  thereby. 
No  one  will  desire  to  undervalue  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Board  during  this  difficult 
period  of  organisation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  expressing  some 
disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Board  to  carry  out  in  his  own  report  the  spirit  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  as  to  the  inclusion  of  statistical  matter  in  the 
reports  of  school  medical  officers.  \n  Circular  576  it  was  definitely 
recommended  that  such  reports  should  include  statistical  records 
of  the  number  of  children  examined,  the  number  and  character  of 
diseased  conditions  found  at  certain  age  periods,  and  particulars  as 
to  blind,  deaf,  defective  and  epileptic  children ;  and  it  was  added 
that  it  would  be  well,  as  far  as  practicable,  "  to  make  systematic 
"  comparisons  of  the  individual  and  collective  measurements  and 
"  characteristics  of  the  children  in  each  school  with  standard  and 
"  local  records,  both  as  a  means  of  determining  the  condition  of 
"  health  of  particular  children  or  classes,  for  guidance  in  future 
"  action,  and  as  part  of  the  anthropometric  survey  to  which  this 
"  Act  should  contribute  in  due  time."  There  are  only  a  few 
sporadic  statistical  data  as  to  the  results  of  inspection  given  in 
the   whole   of   the   present   report — the  reader  who  turns  to  the 
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"  anthropometric  tables "  referred  to  in  the  Contents  Avill  find 
only  a  reprint  of  two  tables  from  the  Report  of  the  Anthropo- 
metric Committee  of  the  British  Association  of  1883 — and  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  text  of  the  report  exhibits, 
not  merely  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of  statistics,  but  even 
a  suggestion  of  bias  against  statistical  records  of  any  kind.  Most 
medical  oflacers  of  health  would,  we  believe,  disagree  with  what  is 
apparently  Dr.  Newman's  view,  namely,  that  the  compilation  of  the 
elaborate  records,  which  are  now  collected,  into  statistical  tables  in  a 
form  available  for  comparison,  would  be  merely  of  "  academic  " 
interest.  Nor  is  that  view  supported  by  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland),  nor  by  the  Report  of 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration.  It 
will  readily  be  admitted  that  during  the  past  two  years  the  energies 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  Board  may  have  been  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  problems  of  organisation  and  administration, 
but  now  that  the  congestion  of  work  is  somewhat  lessened  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  that  the  statistical  side  of  the  matter  should 
receive  some  attention. 


The  "  Bulletin  of  Revenues  and  Expenses  of  Steam  Roads  in  the 
"  United  States"  for  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1909,  and 
also  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1909,  have  been 
received.  This  return,  which  is  published  at  AYashington  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  preliminary  report  on  the  Income  Account  of  Railways. 
The  Bulletin  embodies  a  "  system  index "  and  mileage  table, 
showing  the  railway  systems  or  roads  named,  and  the  mileage 
operated  by  each  system  or  road  at  the  end  of  each  month.  There 
is  also  a  table,  showing  by  months  the  revenues  and  expenses  of 
railway  systems  or  roads  operating  500  miles  of  line  or  more  for  the 
nine  months  ending  March  31,  1909,  compared  with  the  nine  months 
ending  March  31,  1908.  The  "system  index  "gives  in  alphal)etical 
order  those  railway  S3^stems  or  roads,  55  in  number,  which  operate 
more  than  500  miles  of  line.  Under  each  system  will  1)e  found 
the  names  and  the  mileage  of  the  roads  which  it  comprises,  the  basis 
for  the  grouping  being  "  statements  of  the  carriers  relative  to  leases 
"or  contracts,  and  to  the  investments  of  one  corporation  in  the 
"securities  of  another  corporation."  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to 
"establish  and  perpetuate  control."  It  is,  however,  added  that 
since  changes  in  the  operating  control  of  roads  are  of  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence,  this  "system  grouj^ing"  should  not  be  accepted 
as  final,  since  it  is  subject  to  revision  and  correction  as  official 
information  may  seem  to  warrant.     Table  II  contains  summaries  of 
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the  monthly  reports  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  55  "railway 
"  systems  or  roads "  mentioned  in  the  index.  The  table  covers 
90  i)er  cent,  of  the  mileage,  i.e.,  206,095  "iJles  of  line,  and  accounts  for 
94*65  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  revenues  and  for  94*53  per  cent. 
of  tlie  total  operating  expenses  of  steam  roads  in  the  United  States. 


The  thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  which  is  l)eing  taken 
this  year,  comprises  returns  of  the  acreage,  yield,  and  value  of  crops 
in  1909,  and  the  acreage  of  crops  and  number  of  live-stock  in  1910. 
As  the  animal  returns  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  are  based  on  estimated  percentages  of  increase  and 
decrease  since  the  last  census  in  1900,  the  new  figures  will  enable 
the  estimates  to  be  adjusted,  and  will  establish  fresh  data  for  the 
future.  The  December  number  of  the  Ctojj  Reporter  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  recent  Censvis  Act  not  only  provides  for  the 
thirteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  but  provides  in 
addition  "that  there  shall  be  in  the  year  1915,  and  once  every  ten 
"  years  thereafter,  a  census  of  agriculture  and  live-stock  which  shall 
"  show  the  acreage  of  farm  lands,  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops 
"  and  the  number  and  value  of  domestic  animals  on  the  farms  and 
"  ranges  of  the  country."  This  census  is  to  be  taken  on  October  1, 
and  will  relate  to  the  current  year.  The  provision  thus  made  for 
quinquennial  agricultural  censuses  will  greatly  increase  the  accuracy 
and  value  of  the  official  yearly  estimates  of  crops  and  live-stock  in 
the  United  States. 


The  International  Agricultural  Institute  established  at  Rome 
has,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  preparation,  now 
commenced  active  operations.  It  embraces  in  its  scheme  the 
collection,  consideration  and  distribution  of  varied  information 
in  relation  to  the  world's  agriculture,  but  its  statistical  side  is 
mainly  of  interest  to  this  Society.  The  Division  of  Statistics  is 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Clark,  F.S.S.,  whose  experience  as 
Associate  Statistician  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture eminently  qualifies  him  for  the  important  and  responsible 
position  which  he  now  holds.  The  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  was  published  by  the  Institute  at  the  end  of 
last  month  and  will  l)e  issued  monthly  in  future.  It  contains  an 
"  outUne  of  the  statistical  service  for  1910-11,"  and  sets  forth  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute  in  this  connection.  It  has  been 
wisel}'  decided  to  attempt  in  the  first  instance  to  obtain  statistics 
for  only  a  limited  number  of  products  and  it  is  recognised  that  the 
information  available  must  at  the  outset  be  incomplete.     It  may 
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fairly  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the  Institute  will  gradually,  if 
not  speedily,  induce  the  Governments  of  those  countries  whose  equip- 
ment for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  is  now  imperfect,  to 
extend  and  improve  their  present  systems.  The  Institute  requests 
the  various  Governments  "  to  reorganise  their  services  of  agricultural 
"  statistics,  if  such  services  exist,  otherwise  to  adopt  such  a  service 
"  as  will  enable  replies  to  be  made  "  to  the  cjuestions  which  are  to 
be  periodically  put  to  them.  The  Institute  "  abstains  from  propos- 
"  ing  any  method  for  the  collection  of  data,  or  any  viniform  service, 
"  being  of  opinion  that  the  methods  should  be  chosen  by  the 
"  Governments  themselves,  according  to  the  particular  conditions 
"  existing  in  each  country " — a  very  judicious  decision.  The 
Institute  was  founded  under  the  especial  favour  of  the  King  of 
Italy  who  has  most  generously  endowed  and  actively  supported 
it,  and  the  convention  constituting  it  is  adhered  to  by  46  States. 


It  is  announced  in  the  Bulletin  above  mentioned  that  in  Italy 
"  le  relevement  pour  la  formation  du  cadastre  agricole,  qui  corre- 
"  spond  a  un  recensement  general  des  cultures  et  des  produits 
"  agricoles  "  was  completed  on  December  31  last. 


With  the  issue  for  January  the  Zcifschriff  fijr  Sociahvissenschaft 
commences  a  new  series  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Pohle. 
National  economics  will,  as  heretofore,  occupy  an  important  position 
in  the  journal,  but  articles  of  general  interest  on  questions  of  social 
history,  sociology,  or  on  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  human 
societies,  will  also  be  welcomed.  The  January  number  includes  an 
editorial  article  on  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  industry,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  state  of  trade  in  1909.  Dr.  Pohle  con- 
cludes that  in  Germany,  as  in  this  country,  1909  marked  the  passing 
of  the  depression  and  the  commencement  of  improvement  in  trade. 
While  the  upward  trend  will  prol)aljly  continue  during  1911,  the 
state  of  the  money  market,  he  considers,  gives  some  cause  for 
anxiety,  and  it  will  be  well  not  to  hope  too  much  as  regards  the 
duration  and  intensity  of  the  movement.  Among  the  miscellanea 
is  an  abstract  of  an  article  in  the  Korrespondemblatt  der  General- 
kommisdon  der  Gewerhschaftcn  JJcufscJilands  on  the  movement  of 
wages  and  cost  of  living  in  Germany,  suggesting  that  wages  have 
risen  more  than  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  the  rise  in  rents,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  heard,  is  in  part  at  least  due  to  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  dwellings. 
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The  miscellanea  also  include  a  comparative  report  on  workmen's 
dwellings  in  Freiburg  iru  Breisgau  and  iu  I-iichmond,  Surrey,  which 
is  of  some  interest.  The  report  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of 
inquii'ie.s  made  by  the  miniicipality  of  Freiburg,  in  conse<pience  of 
complaints  as  to  the  cost  of  dwellings  provided  l)y  them,  supported 
by  an  allegation  that  these  things  were  much  better  done  in  P]ngland. 
The  houses  in  Freiburg  are  three-storied  buildings  accommodating 
several  families,  as  is  usual  in  C4erman  cities,  while  the  single-family 
house  is  overwhelmingly  predominant  in  Kichmond.  The  English 
houses  ha^-e  more  rooms  but  the  rooms  are  much  smaller,  and  the 
houses  more  lightly  constructed,  the  English  cottage  having  9-in. 
walls,  the  German  house  15-in.  to  20-in.  walls.  The  average  cost  of 
construction,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  building  plot,  &c.,  is  said  to 
work  out  at  35 '2  marks  per  cubic  metre  for  the  Eichmond  cottages 
and  33 "6  for  the  Freiburg  houses.  But  the  choice  of  Richmond, 
in  these  days  practically  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  seems  to  need  some  explanation. 


A  report  on  the  activity  of  the  building  trade  and  on  the 
demand  for  dwellings  during  the  years  1906  to  1908-9  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Berlin.  The  report  con- 
tains a  number  of  very  detailed  tables  relating  to  the  number  of 
new  houses  erected,  the  number  of  dwellings  standing  empty,  and 
similar  matters.  Of  recent  years  the  building  trade  in  Berlin  has 
reflected  the  general  depression  of  industry  :  in  1906  new  buildings 
with  over  22,000  dwellings  were  erected,  while  in  1907  the  number 
of  new  dwellings  provided  was  only  14,000,  and  in  1908,  ir,ooo. 
The  percentages  of  empty  dwellings  during  the  past  few  years  are 
given  as  :  1906,  2*03  per  cent.  ;  1907,  2 '40  per  cent.  ;  1908, 
3'i8  per  cent.  ;  1909,  4^43  per  cent.,  the  data  referring  to  January 
1  in  each  year,  and  the  figures  for  1906  and  1907  being  to  some 
extent  dependent  on  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  inhabited 
dwellings.  Very  full  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  rent,  number  of 
rooms,  &c.,  in  the  dwellings  standing  empty  on  the  date  named. 


The  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  contains  an  interesting  note  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Magee  on  the  world's  pi'oduction  of  gold  and  silver  from 
1493  to  1905.  The  tables  up  to  1885  are  based  on  Adolf  Soetbeer's 
estimates  in  his  "  Materialien  zur  Erlauterung  und  Beurteilung  der 
"  Wirtschaftlichen  Edelmetalverhaltnisse  und  der  Wiihrungsfrage  " 
and  his  "  Edelmetallgewinnung  und  Verwendung  in  den  Jahren 
"  1881  bis  1890."     After  1885  they  are  based  on  the  reports  of  the 
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Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  who  since  1873  has  made  an 
annual  estimate  of  the  production  of  gokl  and  silver  in  the  world 
for  the  preceding  year.  Since  1896,  however,  another  table,  giving 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
has  been  included  in  these  reports.  This  table  appears  to  be  based 
on  the  figures  of  Soetbeer  only  to  1885,  and  on  the  annual  estimates 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  for  subsequent  dates. 
Soetbeer's  figures  have,  therefore,  been  adopted  exclusively  up  to 
1885  by  Mr.  Magee.  They  are  familiar,  especially  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  reports  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission, 
for  whose  use  a  special  translation  of  Soetbeer's  first-named  work 
was  issued.  The  following  table,  extracted  from  Mr.  Magee's  note, 
summarises  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  : — • 

Production  of  gold  and  silver  hi/  weight. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silvc-r. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

1493-1850  

152,782,516 

4,817,078,240 

1851-1875  

153,539,850 

996,795,500 

1876-1895  : 

119,845,764 

2,177,804,911 

1896-1905  

140,208,348 

1,668,443,561 

1493-1875  

306,322,366 

5,813,873,740 

1!S51-1895  

272,885,614 

3,174,600,411 

1493-1895  

425,678,130 

7,991,678,651 

189.3-1905  

565,93<;,478 

9,660,122,215 

The  first  number  of  the  L'Egypfe  Confemporainr,  the  journal  of 
the  ''  Societe  Khediviale  d'Economie  Politique,  de  Statistique  et  de 
"Legislation,"  has  been  published  in  Cairo.  This  society,  which 
was  founded  last  year,  has  in  view  "  not  only  the  instruction  of  its 
"  own  members,  but  also  that  of  the  public,"  and  contemplates 
a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  statistical  information  in  the 
January  journal  includes  a  number  of  statistical  tables  by  M.  I.-G. 
Levi,  on  the  working  of  the  Suez  Canal  since  its  opening  to  traffic, 
and  an  effective  diagram  by  M.  Ad.  Cattaui  on  the  fluctuations  of 
cotton  "  futures  "  on  the  Bourse  of  Alexandria  from  November, 
1908,  to  October,  1909.  The  journal  is  published  for  the  most 
part  in  French,  l)ut  there  is  one  article  in  P]nglish  by  Mr.  W.  V. 
Shearer,  and  it  is  apparently  intended  in  future  to  admit  articles 
in  both  languages. 


The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-third  Conference  of 
the  Union  of  German  Municipal  Statisticians,  which  was  held  in 
Frankfort-on-Main  in  September  last  year,  has  now  been   received. 
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Most  of  the  heads  of  the  various  municipal  Bureaux  of  Statistics 
were  present.  The  snbjects  considered  inchuled  the  forthcoming 
German  Census  of  1910,  whicli  M'as  discussed  under  several  heads, 
the  methods  of  estimating  the  number  of  unemployed,  statistics 
relating  to  the  municipal  care  of  infants,  meat  prices,  and  statistical 
nomenclature. 


A  compreliensive  paper  on  "  Our  Trade  with  the  United  States 
"  of  America,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Barnard  EUinger  before  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society  on  Deceml)er  8,  1909,  has  now  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  inquiry  extends  over  the  years 
1883  to  1907,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  detailed  table  of  exports  and 
eisht  charts. 


By  the  death  of  M.  Leon  Walras,  at  the  age  of  76,  economic 
science  loses  one  of  the  most  distinguished  exponents  of  the 
mathematical  school  with  which  his  name  will  always  be 
associated.  His  interests,  however,  extended  beyond  pure  theory. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  co-operative  movement  of  1863-1867 
in  France,  and  throughout  his  life  he  closely  followed  practical 
political  questions.  In  the  course  of  his  jubilee  address  last  year  he 
reiterated  his  belief  that  the  school  he  had  founded  would  make  for 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  humanity,  since  science  and  politics  were 
inter-dependent.  A  Frenchman  by  birth,  M.  Walras  would  have 
preferred  to  take  up  an  appointment  in  France  had  the  opportunity 
offered ;  Init  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  co-operative  movement 
debarred  him  from  any  official  activity,  and  in  1869  a  chair  of 
Political  Economy  was  specially  created  for  him  at  the  University  of 
Lausanne.  His  work,  Elements  d'economie  politique  imre,  was 
published  between  1874  and  1877. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 
United  Kingdom — 

A ccounta n ts  Magazine — 

Decemher,  1909 — Grain  merchants'  books  :  Sym  {Hugh  G.). 
January,  1910 — The  examination  of  securities  :  Hahlane  (II.  //'.). 
February,  1910 — Winding  up  of  a  sequestrated  estate.     Part  I : 
Macf avian  {lioheri). 

Banker's  Magazine.  Fehru'try,  1910 — The  progress  of  Ijanking  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1909.  No.  2.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  offices  opened.  Credit  and  trade.  The  budget 
and  direct  taxation.  The  influence  of  the  taxation  of  capital  upon 
the  welfare  of  a  country :  Palgrave  (Sir  II.  II.  Ingli>^).  Credit 
and  trade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  London  bankers' 
clearings  in  1909.  Banking  economics.  Insurance  results  in 
1909. 

Economic  Review.  January,  1910 — The  landlord  :  liuAseU  (Bei:  Dr. 
F.  JF.).  The  conditions  of  distress.  An  investigation  of  4,000 
Birmingham  cases :  Birchall  (F.  J\).  India  and  the  opium 
traffic  :  Barker  (D.  A.).  Karl  Marx's  theory  of  value  :  Joseph 
(H.  JF.  B.).  Legislation,  parliamentary  inquiries,  and  official 
returns  :  Dougan  (Rev.  J.  L.). 

Financial  Beiieiv  of  Reviews.  February,  1910 — The  first  principles 
of  investment,  with  preface  by  Heiuy  Lowenfeld  :  Crazier  (Dr. 
J.  B.).  Iron  and  shipbuilding  investment  outlook  :  Taylor  (B.). 
"  Gilt-edged  "  stocks  ;  their  destiny  :  Kvkn  (Oscar). 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  January,  1910 — The  organisa- 
tion of  the  milk  supply  :  Harris  (J.  N.).  Suggestions  for  pig 
feeders.     Imports  of  agricultural  produce  in  1909. 

Journal  of  Institute  of  Actuaries.  January,  1910  —  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1909.  American  railway  securities  as  invest- 
ments for  insurance  companies  :  Anscll  (Hubert).  Legal  notes: 
Barrand  (A.  R.). 

Journal  of  Institute  of  Bankers.  February,  1910 — Bankers'  advances 
on  Stock  Exchange  securities:  Butteruvrth  (A.  it'.).  The  work 
of  the  London  bankers'  clearing  house  during  the  year  1909. 

United  Empire  :  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Journal,  1910 — 
January — The  Canadian  fruit  industry:  Mackinnon  (JF.  ./.). 
February — Australia's  golden  fleece  :  Gulleft  (H.  S.).     Railfeisen 
in  India :  Calvin  (I.  D.).     Irrigation  in  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture and  colonisation  :  Peterson  (C.  JJ'\). 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgoiv.  Proceedings.  J'ol.  40.  1908-09 
— Some  causes  of  crime :  Devon  (James).  Some  considerations 
on  Scottish  universities,  with  special  reference  to  needed 
reforms :  Muirhcad  (!,'.  F.).  The  principles  of  municipal 
taxation :  Muirhead  (J.).  The  laws  of  individual  growth : 
Gray  (Arnold  H.).  Physique  of  Glasgow  children ;  an  inquiry 
into  the  physical  condition  of  children  admitted  to  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  Belvidere,  during  the  years  1907-08: 
Macgregor  (Alexander  S.  M.). 
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United  Kingdom — Confd. 

Surveyors'  Instifuf ion.     Transactions.     Session  1909-10 — 

Part    3 — Local    taxation    and    the    compound    householder  : 

Hall  {C.  P.). 
Part  4 — Housing,  Town  Planning,  &e..  Act,   1909  {roittiniied  in 
Part  5) :   JFiUmof  (John). 

United  States — 

Bankers'  Magazine  {Neiv  Ywk) — 

Decembn;\^Q%~ThQ    teller    and   his   task:     Kniffin   {TF.  //.). 

Post-mortem  administration  of  wealth  :  Iiemsfm  [Daniel  S.). 
January,    1910— British  ecoiiomic  and  political  conditions;    a 
retrospect  and  a  forecast:    Laivson  (IF.  II.).      The  United 
States  Treasury:  Smith  (IF.  H.). 

Austria-Hungary — 

Statistische  Monatschrift,  XovemtM'r,  1909 — Zur  Statistik  der  Piivat- 
anklage  :  Hoegel  (//.  Dr.).  Die  Siiuglingssterblichkeit  in 
Osterreich  :  Piosenfdd  {Dr.  S.). 

France — 

Annates  des  Sciences  Pulitiques.  January,  1910 — Le  systeme  com- 
mercial de  Colbert.  I  :  Arnaune  {A.).  L'Ethiopie  et  I'expan- 
sion  europeene  en  Afrique  orientale  (avec  une  carte)  :  Ferry  (R.). 
Le  concentration  des  bancjues  de  province  en  France :  Barety 
{Lion).  La  propriete  artisticjue  et  litteraire  et  la  Conference  de 
Berlin  (1908) :  Poinsard  (Leon).  Chronique  industrielle  :  Bellet 
(Daniel). 
Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Ministhre  des  Finances.  December,  1909 — 
Production  des  vins  et  des  cidres  en  1909.  Les  fabric[ues  de 
Sucre  et  leurs  procedes  de  fabrication.  Allemagne  :  Le  projet 
de  budget  de  I'Empire  pour  1910.  Russie  :  Le  projet  de  budget 
pour  1910. 
Journal  des  Economistes,  Jamiary,  1910 — 1909:  Guyot  (Yres).  Le 
marche  financier  en  1909:  Raffidovich  (A.).  Les  comptes  des 
exploitations  industrielles  de  I'Etat  :  Schelle  (G.).  L'etat  actuel 
de  la  Cjuestion  des  retraites  ouvrieres  en  France  :  Bellom 
(Maurice).  La  delimitation  de  la  region  du  vin  de  Bordeaux  : 
Nicoldl  (M.).  Le  nouveau  tarif  des  douanes  a  la  Chambre  des 
deputes  :  Cohen  (M.).  Le  credit :  Pasi<y  (Frederic). 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  January,  1910 — Notes 
sur  la  statistique  en  France  an  milieu  du  dix-huitieme  siecle : 
Schelle  (G.).  L'annuite  successorale  en  France  et  la  population 
(1876-1906) :  Meuriot  (Paul).  Statistique  des  accidents  sur  les 
chemins  de  fer  :  Bernard  (71/.). 
La  Reforme  Sociale — 

January    1,    1910 — La   mutualite    agricole  :    Montet   (Eugene). 

La  lutte  contre  la  desertion  des  montagnes  :  Sailly  (de). 
January  16,  1910 — Les  nouvelles  cites-jardins    en   Angleterre. 

Le  soleil  et  rha1)itation  populaire  :  Risler  (Georges).     L'action 

sociale  des  mutualites  rurales  :  Clercq  (F.  de).     L'exode  rural 

en  Bretagne  :  Choleau  (Jean). 
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France — Contd. 

Revue  d'Bconomie  Politique.  January,  1910 — L'actionnariat  ouvrier  : 
Gide  {Charles).  Les  valeurs  mobilieres  et  les  projets  de  reforme 
fiscale  :  Truchy  {Henri).  Le  libre-^change  et  le  protectionnisme 
au  Congres  de  Loiidres  d'aoUt  1908:  Dalla-Volta  {R.).  La 
situation  de  la  propriete  rurale  en  France  d'apres  une  recente 
enqu6te  officielle  :  Axig^-Larihe  {M.). 

Germany — 

Arrhiv  filr  Rassen-  und  GeselUchafts-Biologie.  Navemher — December, 
1909 — tJber  die  deutschen  SLisswasser-Polypen  Hj^dra  fusca  L. 
Hydra  grisea  L.  und  Hydra  viridis  L.  Eine  biologische  Vorar- 
beit,  zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Vererbungslehre  :  Hase  {Br.  A.). 
Der  Eiickgang  der  Stilltatigkeit  der  Frauen  und  seine  Ursachen 
auf  Grund  der  neuesten  amtlichen  Statistik :  Claasscn  {Dr.  Walter). 

Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft  und  So.zialpolitik.  January,  1910 — Karl 
Marx  und  Michael  Bakunin  :  Bernstein  {E.).  Die  Soziallehren 
der  cbristliclien  Kirchen.  HI.  Hauptteil :  Der  Protestantismus. 
n  :  Troeltsch  {Prof.  D.  E.).  Haushaltungs-Budgets  Petersburger 
Arbeiter  :  Prokopoivitsch  {S.).  Zur  Lage  der  Kontorlehrlinge  in 
Baden :  Heinze  {Dr.  F.).  Ueber  den  internationalen  Syndika- 
lismus :  Cornilissen  (C). 

Jahrbuch  filr  Gesetzgehung,  Verwaltung  und  Volksicirtschaft 
{Schmoller's).  Heft  1,  1910 — Ausblicke  auf  die  kiinftige 
preussische  Wahlreform :  Siegfried  (/('.)...  Zur  Theorie  der 
Sozialwissenschaften :  Neurafh  {Otto).  Uber  das  Verhaltnis 
Steins  zur  franzosischen  Revolution  :  I{iint:el  {Georg).  Die  neue 
nordamerikanische  Stahlstadt :  SchuUze  {Ernst).  Die  Kotner-, 
Hausler-,  und  Einliegerklassen  in  Schweclen.  II :  JPohlin  {Xils). 
Die  Reform  der  Budgetierung  in  den  osterreichiscben  Landes- 
finanzwirtschaften  :  Konipcrt  {Paul).  Das  Problem  gesetzlicher 
Aufnahme  der  Barzahlungen  in  Osterreicli-Ungarn :  Federn 
{JValther).  Die  Listsche  Iclee  einer  deutsch-englischen  Allianz 
in  ihrem  Ergebnis  f  iir  Deutschland :  Serin  {Ludwig).  Das 
Personliche  im  modernen  Unternehmertum  :  JViedenfeld  {Kurt). 
Der  Haushalt  des  kleinen  Mittelstandes  und  der  Arbeiter : 
Giinther  {Ernst).  Die  Neger  und  die  europiiische  Zivilisation : 
Rathgen  {Karl).  Einiges  zur  Statistik  der  landschaftlichen 
Pfandbriefe  :  Rrockhage  {Bernhard).  Das  Hamburger  Volksein- 
kommen  im  Jahre  1907  :  Man  {R.  E.).  Zur  Psychologie  des  en- 
glischenGeistes.  Eine  kulturhistorische  Studie :  BernJaird  {Ernst). 

Jahrhucher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik  {Conrad's).  January, 
1910 — Das  frauzosische  Sparkassenwesen :  Schachner.  Die 
Gesetzgebung  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika  zum 
Schutze  der  Fabrikarbeiter,  namentlich  der  weiblichen  und 
jugendlichen  Personen,  ferner  der  Heimarbeiter  :  LercJienfeld- 
Kofering  {Graf  H.).  Einige  Ergebnisse  der  neuesten  deutschen 
gewerblichen  Betreibserhebungen :  Conrad  {J.).  Die  Aktien- 
gesellschaftsstatistik  des  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amtes  in 
Berlin  :  Moll  {Ewald).  Die  Wohlfahrtscinrichtungen  des  Kreises 
Worms :  Kesten  {E.).  Schiffahrtsringe  und  Frachtrabatte : 
Pupke  {IF.). 
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Germany — Contd. 

Zeitschriff  fur  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Heft  1,  1910 — ■ 
Wirtschafts\vissensch;ift  und  Wirtschaftspolitik  :  Cohn  (Guiitav). 
Die  persoiiliclien  Dieustleistutigon  im  Kahiuen  der  wirtschaft- 
lichen  Giiter  :  Kirschner  (Paid).  Das  franzosische  Hypotheken- 
bankwesen :  Schmidt  {Fritz).  Die  rechtlichen  Gruiidlageii 
der  Aiileihepolitik  dor  deutschen  Stiidte :  Berthold  {IFilly). 
MenschenseliuiTiggel  uiid  gelbe  Gefahr  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  :  SchuJtze  (Ernst).  Zur  Einfiihrung  der  ,,Steuer  nach 
dem  gemeinen  Wert"  in  Oldenbnrg  :  Epkraim  (Hugo).  Ursprung 
und  Lage  der  Landarbeifcer  in  Livland.     I :  Tohien  (Alexander). 

Zeitsrhrift fur  Vcrsichcrungs-JFissenschaft.  Heft  1.  January,  1910 — 
Kritische  Bemerkungen  zur  Mietsverhistversicherung  fiir 
Berlin :  Sccger  (Dr.)  und  Bed'.  Ein  Streifzug  durch  die 
HaftpHiehfcversicherung  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  :  Serini  (Dr.). 
Uber  Kollektiv-Unfallversicherung  an  deutschen  Hochschulen  : 
Josef  (Dr.).  Zum  Problem  einer  Telegrammversicherung : 
Nietschmann. 

Italy — 

Bivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.  September — Decemt>er,  1909 — Cesare 
Lombroso  e  la  funzione  sociale  della  scienza  :  Fori  (E.).  La 
terra  e  la  vita  sociale :  De  la  Grasserie  (R.).  Sulle  origini  del 
regime  comunistico  nel  matrimonio  :  Ercole  (F.).  Per  la 
prevenzione  della  criminalita  giovanile  :  MartinazzoUi  (A.). 

Switzerland — 

Journiil  de  Statistique  Suisse.  Lief.  1,  1910— Die  Organisation  der 
nachsten  eidg.  Volkszahlung :  Guillauine  (Dr.).  Ehe,  Geburt 
und  Tod  in  der  glarneriscben  Bevolkerung :  JFeher  (Dr.  Felix). 
Das  Lotteriewesen  in  der  Scliweiz  :  JVar'f  (E.). 
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MONTHLY    LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

During  the  four  weeks  ended  February  7,  1910,  the  Society  has 
received  the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Austria-Hungary — 

Labour.  Die  kollektiven  Arbeits-  und  Lohnvertrage  in  Osterreich.  Abscliliisse 
und  Erneuerungen  des  Jahres  1907.  8vo.  1909.  (The  Austrian  Labour 
Department.) 

Krgebnisse  der  Arbeitsvermitthmg  in  Osterreich  in  den  Jahreu  1907 

und  1908.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Vorschriften  uber  die  Sonntag^ruhe  \m  gewerblichen  Eetriebe  Oster- 

reichs.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Belg-ium^ 

Education.  Rapport  triennal  sur  la  situation  de  Tinstruction  primaire  en 
Belgique.  21''  periode  triennale  1903-04-05.  FoL  1908.  (The  Registrar- 
General  of  England.) 

Situation   de    I'enseignement   superieur   donne   aus    frais    de    I'Etat. 

Rapport  triennal.     Annees  190i-05  06.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 

Fisheries.  Enquete  sur  la  Peche  maritime  en  Belgique.  Introduction. 
Recensement  de  la  Peche  maritime.  8vo.  1909.  (The  Belgian  Labour 
Department.) 

France — 

Colonics.  Gouvernement  General  de  Madagascar  et  Dependances.  Statistiques 
generales.  Situation  de  la  Colonie  avi  31  Decembre,  1907.  Population. 
Administration.  Justice.  Enseignement.  Agriculture.  Industrie.  Com- 
merce.    Navigation.     4to.     1908.     (The  French  Colonial  Office.) 

Germany — 

Census.  Berufs-  und  Betreibszahlmig,  1907.  Berufsstatistik.  Abteilung  4. 
Die  Bevolkerung  der  Bundesstaaten  ausser  Preussen  nacli  Hanpt-  und 
Nebeuberuf.     4to.     1910.     (The  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Berufs-  und    Betriebsziihlung,    1907.     Gewerbliche    Betriebsstatistik. 

Abteilung  7.     Kleinere  Verwaltungsbezirke  Bundesstaaten  ausser  Preussen. 
4to.     1909.     {Id.) 

Berufs-  und  Betriebszahlung,  1907.  Landwirtschaftliche  Betriebs- 
statistik. Teil  I.  Betriebe  der  landwirtscliat'tliciien  Arbeiter  und  Tage- 
lohner.  Art  der  Bestellung.  Die  in  den  Betrieben  beschiiftigten  Personen. 
4to.     1909.     {Id.) 

Mortality  Tables.     Deutsche  Sterbetafeln  fiir  das  Jahrzehnt  1891  bis  1900. 

Diagrams.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Municipal.     Verliandlungsberichte  uber  die  am  ll,13u.  14.    September  1909 

iin  Stadtverordnetensitzungssaalo    zu   Frankfurt  a.   M.   abgehaltene   xxiii. 

Konferenz  der   Vorstande   Statistischer    Amter    Deutscher  Stadte.      Fol. 

1910.     (The  Statistical  Bureau  of  Frankfort.) 
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(a)  ForeigTi  Countries — Contd. 
Germany—  Contd. 
Prussia — 

Insurance.     Lebeus  und  Unfallyersicheriing.     Teil  1.     1  Abteilung  :  Die 
Lebensvcrsiclierung  in  Preussen  1895-1900.     2   Abteilung:  Die   LJnfall- 
versiclierung  in  Preussen  1S91-1900  nebst  Cbersichten  iiber  den  Betrieb 
dieses    Zweiges   auch   in   anderen    Liindern    (nach    privaten    Quellen). 
Nachtrag  :  Betrieb  der  Lebensversiclierung  im  Deutschen  Reiclie  und  in 
anderen   Liindern    1900,  nacli   privaten    Queilen.      (Preuss.  Stat.   181.) 
4to.     1909.     (The  Royal  Prussian  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Medicinalstatistisehe  Naclirichten.  .  .  .     Jahrgang  1,  1909.     lleft  1,  mit 
einer  Beilage.     Heft.  2.     3  parts,  8ro  and  4to.     1909.     {Id.) 
Berlin.     Mitteilungen    des  statistischen    Amtj    der   St'idt    BerJin.     No.    2. 
Bautatlgkeit  und  Wolinungsmarkt  in  Berlin  1906  bis  1908-09.    Fol.    1909. 
(The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Netherlands — 

Trades  Unions.  Beknopt  OTerzicht  van  den  omvang  der  Vakbewegiiig  in  het 
tijdvak  1907-09.     34  pp.,  8vo.     1909.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Russia — 

Le  revers  de  la  revolution.  L'insurrection  en  Russie,  armee  aus  frais  du 
Japon.    19  pp.,  8vo.    St.  Petersburg,  1909.    (The  Editor  "  aolos  Pravdy.") 

International — 

Institut  International  d'Agriculture.  L'Organisation  des  Services  de 
Statistique  Agricole  dans  les  divers  Pays.  Tome  i.  8vo.  Rome,  1909. 
(Dr.  C.  C.  Clark.) 

International  Hygiene  Exhibition.  Dresden,  1911.  Programme  of  the 
Exhibition,  kc.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Secretary.) 


(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
Natal — 

Maize  (mealie)  cultivation  and  export.     South  Africa.     50  pp.,  4to.     1909. 
(The  Commercial  Agent  for  Natal.) 


(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Canals.  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways.  Vol.  1.  (Part  1.) 
First  Report  of  Royal  Commission,  with  minutes  of  evidence  and  appendices 
and  indexes.     (Proof.)     Fol.     1906.     (Tbe  Right  Hon.  Lord  Farrer.) 

Vol.  1.     (Part  2.)     Minutes  of  evidence  and  appendices  accompanying 

first  report  (Vol.  1,  Part  1)  of  the  Royal  Commission.  [Cd-3184.]  1906.  (id). 

Vol.  2.      (Part  2.)      Ire'and.      Minutes    of    evidence    and    appendices 

accompanying  the  second  report  (Vol.  2,  Part  1)  of  the  Royal  Commission 
[Cd-3717"]     1907.     {Id.) 

Vol.  3.     England  and  Wales  and  Scotland.     Minutes  of  evidence  and 

appendices  accompanying  the  second  report  (Vol.  2,  Part  1)  of  the  Royal 
Commission.     [Cd-3718.]     1908.     {Id.) 

Vol.  4.     Returns  supplied  to  and  prepared  by  the  Royal  Commission, 

1907.  Comprising  the  history,  extent,  capital  of,  and  traffic  and  works  on 
the  canals  and  inland  navigations  of   the  United  Kingdom.     rCd-3719  1 

1908.  {Id.) 

Vol.  5.     (Part  2.)      England  and   Wales   and   Scotland.     Minutes  of 

evidence  and  appendices  of  the  Royal  Commission.    [Cd-4810.]    1909.    {Id.) 

Vol.    6.       Foreign    inquiry.       Report    on    the    waterways    of     France, 

Belgium,  Grermany  and  Holland,  by  W.  H.  Lindley,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Foreign  Inquiry).  Part  1.  Reports  and  apoendices. 
Part  2.  Maps  and  tables.     [Cd-4841.]     1909.     {Id.) 
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(c)  United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Confcl. 
United  Kingdom  —  Contd. 

Poor.  Eojal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  and  Eelief  of  Distress.  Appendix 
Vol.  12.  Memoranda  by  Individual  Commissioners  on  various  subjects 
[Cd-4983.]     1910.     (The  Commission.) 

Appendix,  Vol.  28.      Reports  of  visits  to  Poor  Lasv  and  Charitable 

Institutions  and  to  meetings  of  Local  Authorities  in  the  L^nited  Kingdom 
[Cd-4974.J     1909.     {lb.) 

England  and  Wales — • 

Local  Grovernment  Board.  Report  on  nature,  uses,  and  manufacture  of 
Ferro-Siliton,  with  special  reference  to  possible  danger  arising  from  its 
transport  and  storage.  [Cd-i958.]  Svo.  1909.  (The  Medical  Officer, 
Local  Government  Board.) 
London  (Cifi/).  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  1908.  Return  of  pensions  granted, 
&c.,  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1909.  6  pp.,  fol.  1909.  (The 
-City  Corporation.) 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Bernis  {Francisco).     Relaciones  aduaneras  entre  EspaCa  y  Portugal.     Estudio 

arancelario.     76  pp.,  Svo.     Salamanca.     1910.     (The  Author.) 
Brouilhet    {Charles).       Le    Conflit    des    Doctrines    dans  T Economic   politique 

contemparaine.     viii  +  306  pp.,  sm.  Svo.     Paris,  1910      (M.  Felix  Alcan.) 
Culpin  {Ewart    O.).      The    practicd    application   of    town    planning    powers. 

72  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  San.) 
Elderton    {IF.   Palln)  and   {Ethel    M.).      Primer    of    Statistics,     vi  +  86  pp., 

diagrams,  Svo.     19U9.     (The  Author.) 
Ellinqer  {Barnard).     Our  trade  with  the   United  States  of  America.     "8  pp., 

Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Fabry  {E.).     Problemes  et  exercices  de  mathematiques  genera' es.      420  pp., 

Svo.     Paris,  1909.     (M.  A.  Hermann.) 
Foeble-Minded.     The   Problem  of  the  Feeble-Minded.     Abstract  of  report  of 

tiie  Roval  Commission  on  care  and  control  of  the  feeble-minded,     x  t-  113  pp., 

Svo.     i909.     (Pnrchased.) 
Ferraris    {Carlo  F.).     Gli   inscritti  nolle   universita  e  negli   istituti  superiori 

it iliani,  1893-94— 190809.     1.5  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (T.ie  Autiior.) 
Gallon  {Sir  Fancis).     Essays  in  Eugenics.     109  pp.,  sm.   Svo.     1909.      (The 

Eugenics  Education  Society.) 
Qoulichambaroff  (6'.).     Popiilation  du  globe  terrestre  etsa  repartition  par  sexes. 

(MS.)     33  pp.,  4to.     1903.     (The  Author.) 
Hobson    {J.    A.).       The    crisis    of    Liberalism.     New    issues    of    democracy. 

xiv  ■(-  284  pp.,  Svo.     1909.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Hopkins  {J.  Castell)  — 

The  Canadian  annual  review  of  public  affairs  for  1901,  1902,  1901,  1907  and 
1908.     5  vols.,  Svo.     Toronto,  1902-09.     (The  Author.) 

Historical   sketcli    of  the    Canadian   club   movement.      23   pp.,    Svo.     1907. 
Appendix  to  the  Canadian  Annual  Review,  1907.      {Id.) 
Ireson  {Frank).      The   people's   progress.     A  study   of  the   facts   of   national 

wealth,   with   some   answers  to  Socialists,     viii  -\-  159  pp.      Diagrams.     Svo. 

1910.     (Mr.  Jolin  Murray.) 
Latham  {Arthur)  and    Garland  {C.  R.).     The   conquest  of  consumption.     An 

economic  study.     185  pp.,  sm.  Svo.     1910.     (Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
Leaner  {Georges  de).     L'Orgauisation  Syndicale  des  Cliefs  d'liidustrie.     fitude 

sur  les  Syndicats  indus'.riels  en  Belgique.     Vols.  1  and  2.     (Instituts  Solvay. 

Travaux'de  rinstitut  de  Sociohigie.     Etudes  Soc-iales.)     2  vols.,  Svo.     Brux., 

1909.     (The  Institute  of  Sociology.) 
Mengarini  {Piib/io).     Sulla  distribuzione  per  salario  dei  niinatori  di  carbone  del 

Belgio  1896-1900.     46  pp.,  Svo.     Rome,  1909.      (The  Author.) 
Molesworth   {ISir   Guilford).      Economic  and  fiscal  facts  and  fallacies,     xii  -^ 

292  pp.,  sm.  Svo.     1909.     (The  Author.) 
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UitBAX  Vital  Statistics  //*  England  and  Germany. 
Bii  A.  W.  Flux,  M.A. 

[Read  before  the  Rojal  Statistical  Society,  February  15,  1910.] 

The  selection  b}'  the  President  of  international  vital  statistics 
as  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  address  in  November  may  be 
accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  perennial  interest  possessed 
by  that  group  of  statistics  for  the  students  of  statistics  who  form 
our  Society,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  other  members  to  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Society  some  matters  related  to  the 
same  general  subject. 

The  particular  section  of  vital  statistics  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  communication  is  that  which  relates  to  the  contrasts 
of  urban  and  rural  conditions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
certain  of  the  points  which  arise,  an  effort  is  made  to  present,  for 
comparison  with  the  figures  of  our  own  country,  similar  figures  for 
i\  neighbouring  country,  Avhich,  like  our  own,  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  direction  of  urbanisation.  Had  it  been  possible  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  paper  than  has  unfortunately  been 
the  case,  it  had  been  proposed  to  extend  the  survey  over  yet  other 
countries.  The  most  readily  available  foreign  statistics  of  the 
character  needed  for  the  present  purpose  were  those  of  CTermany, 
and  it  may  be  possiljle  to  determine,  from  such  comparisons  as  are 
here  attempted,  w^hether  a  wdder  survey  would  adequatel}^  repay  the 
labour  which  it  would  necessarily  involve. 

The  increasing  influence  on  the  life  of  the  people  which  must  be 
exerted  by  the  conditions  of  residence  in  towns  is  illustrated  1)y 
the  following  figures  extracted  from  a  recent  Blue-Book^ : — 

'  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Indt'strif,  C'd-49o+,  pp.  10 — 17. 
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EnglmiJ 
Population  of 

and  Wales, 
urliun  districts. 

German  Knipire. 

Population  oi  Gime'Dideii 

witli  over  2,000  inlialiitauts. 

Years. 

Years. 

Number.        j 

Proportion  to 
totiil  population. 

Xunitier. 

Proportion  to 
total  population. 

1 

I'er  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1871 

14,011,40-4    I 

61-8 

1871 

14,790,798 

361 

1 

•75 

16,657,172 

390 

'81 

17,636,646    ' 

67-9 

'80 

18,720,530 

41-4 

'81 

20,478.777 

43-7 

'91 

20,895,504 

72-0 

'90 

23,243,229 

47  0 

'95 

26,257,382 

50-2 

1901 

25,058,355 

77-0 

1900 

30,633.075 

54-3 

'05 

34,818,797 

57-4 

Although  many  of  the  smaller  districts  included  in  the  totals  of 
this  table  may  not  be  of  a  size  to  produce  the  conditions  of  life 
most  characteristic  of  modei'n  towns,  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
percentage  in  each  case  uncjuestionably  connotes  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  great  towns.  Thus  the  Statistisches  Handbuch 
J'lir  das  iJe.utsche  lldch  (Erster  Teil,  p.  38)  gives  a  table  showing  the 
population  at  each  census  of  the  towns  which  had  in  1905  a 
population  of  100,000  or  more.  These  were  41  in  number,  and  had 
■a  population  of  about  11,500,000  in  190"),  or  rather  over  three 
times  the  population  of  the  same  towns  in  1871,  and  nearly  six 
times  that  of  the  eight  towns  which,  in  1871,  had  populations 
exceeding  100,000.  Thus  in  1871  under  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  German  Empire  lived  in  towns  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  while  in  1905  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  population 
lived  in  towns  of  that  size.  The  urbanisation  of  the  population,  in 
the  sense  of  its  aggregation  in  larger  urban  units,  has  therefore 
proceeded  more  rapidly  than  is  indicated  by  the  percentages 
of  the  above  table.  In  England  the  number  of  towns  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants  in  1871  was  14,  and  they  contained  nearly 
6,250,000  people,  or  altout  27-^  per  cent,  of  the  jiojjulation.  In  1901 
the  33  great  towns,  familiar  in  certain  suuuuaries  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  most  of  which  had  over  100,000  inhal)itants,  and  none  of 
which  fell  far  below  that  figure,  contained  a  population  of  about 
11,500,000,  or  about  the  same  as  that  in  towns  of  a  similar  size  in 
■(iermany  five  years  later.  The  proportion  of  the  total  population 
in  these  large  towns  in  England  and  Wales  was  about  35  per  cent, 
in  1901.  Thus  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  percentage  living  in  the 
largest  towns  M'as  much  less  in  England  than  in  German}',  as 
necessarily  follows  from  the  fact  that  England  had  already  in  1871 
,ii  higher  degree  of  urbanisation  in  the  sense  just  explained  than 
Germany  had  in  1905. 
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It  is  ;i.s  well  to  note,  perhaps,  tliat  a  siiUsiaiitial  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  large  towns  was  due  to  additions  to  their  area. 
Thus  the  report  on  the  German  census  of  1900,  discussing  this 
point,  cites  a  compilation  showing  that,  for  29  of  the  ^t,  large  towns, 
having  a  total  population  in  1900  of  just  over  8,000,000,  1,000,000 
of  the  increase  since  1871  was  due  to  the  extension  of  areas,  the 
added  areas  having  had  a  population  of  barely  240,000  in  1871. 
What  the  corresponding  figures  for  England  and  Wales  would  be 
I  am  luiable  to  state,  but  there  has  been,  doubtless,  no  inconsider- 
able addition  due  to  this  cause.  This  has,  however,  little 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  discussion,  since  the 
extensions  of  area  are  in  many  cases  but  the  recognition  of  the 
spread  of  population  over  areas  formerly  not  very  densely  populated. 
The  growth  of  urbanisation  may,  therefore,  not  improperly  lie 
measured  by  the  increase  of  pojiulation  Avithout  much  qualification 
on  account  of  the  extensions  of  areas  of  towns.  Such  qualification 
would  be  more  important  where  the  annexed  areas  had  a  dense 
population  throughout  the  periocl  of  comparison,  which  has  probably 
been  more  generally  the  case  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  The 
German  official  statistics  enable  the  importance  of  the  previous 
populations  of  added  areas  to  be  measured,  both  by  recording  the 
populations  *)i  the  areas  of  the  towns  as  extended  from  time  to  time, 
and  also  by  recording  the  jjopulations  contained  Avithin  a  radius  of 
6\  miles  (10  kilometres)  of  the  town.  For  the  29  lai-ge  towns 
included  in  the  totals  given  in  the  report  011  the  census  of  1900,  the 
population  within  that  radius  increased  from  just  under  5,000,000 
in  1871  to  just  under  12,000,000  in  1900.  This  increase  is  not  very 
much  greater  proportionatel}^  than  that  of  the  total  of  the  popula- 
tion in  places  of  over  2,000  inhabitants  each. 

One  further  illustration  may  l)e  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
urbanisation  proceeds  in  modern  industiial  states,  if  not  in  all 
countries,  and  again  use  may  be  made  of  German  census  statistics, 
selecting  certain  of  the  tables  from  the  report  of  the  census  of  1900. 
These  show  the  resident  population  in  1895  and  1900  to  have  been 
distributed  as  follows  : — 


Ib'Ji. 

1900. 

Popillalioii. 

Per  cent. 

of  population 

of  Empire. 

Poijulation. 

Per  cent. 

of  population 

of  Empire. 

Touusof  1 00, coo  and  over 
,,         20,000  to  ICO, 000 

,,              5,000  to  20,000.... 

,,          2,000  to  5,000  .... 

7,276,993 
5,584,000 
7.118,980 
6,277,409 

13-9 
10-7 
13-6 
120 

9,120,280 
7,111,447 
7,585,495 
6,815,853 

16-2 
12-6 
13-4 
121 

Total  town  population 

26,257.382 

50'- 

30.633.075 

5+'J 

It  -1 
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Corresponding  figures  for  1890  ure  not  cited  from  the  census 
report  of  that  year,  as  a  comparison  of  the  totals  with  those  given 
for  1890  in  the  report  on  the  census  of  1900  indicates  that  a  revision 
of  the  figures  has  been  made,  the  details  of  which  are  not  full)' 
stated. 

The  suggestion  of  the  table  just  given  is  that,  in  the  country 
and  period  to  which  they  refer,  the  smaller  towns  grew  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  the  general  population,  but  that  the  towns  of 
2o,ooo  and  upwards  grew  more  rapidly,  while  the  sparsely  populated 
districts  grew  in  population  less  rapidly  than  the  country  as  a 
whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  number  of  persons  living  in 
Germany  in  places  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  has  decreased 
slightly  since  1880.  The  decrease  was  shown  at  each  of  the  enume- 
rations from  1880  to  1900,  but  a  slight  recovery  was  marked  in 
1905.  In  1880  the  population  of  these  places  numbered  26,513,531, 
while  in  1900  it  was  enumerated  at  25,734,103,  and  in  1905  at 
25,822,481,  which  was  200,038  less  than  in  1895. 

Between  1895  and  1900  the  growth  of  population  of  the  Empire 
was  4,087,277,  while  that  living  in  places  of  20,000  or  more 
iidialutants  increased  by  3,370,734.  This  increase,  had  it  been 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  whole  Empire,  would  have  ])een  about 
1,000,000.  The  difference  between  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1895  and  1900  is,  thei-efore,  roughlv  expressed,  that  a])Out 
1,000,000  were  found  in  towns  of  20,000  to  100,000,  and  1,250,000 
in  towns  larger  than  this  in  1900  who  would,  had  all  parts  of  the 
population  increased  proportionally,  have  been  found  in  places  of 
under  2,000  inhabitants.  The  failure  of  the  latter  to  increase  in 
the  absolute  number  of  their  population  is  partly  due  to  the  inclusion 
of  some  of  their  area  in  other  classes,  but  would  appear  to  be 
maiidy  due  to  actual  migration.  The  present  stage  of  CTcrman 
towns  is  one  of  very  active  growth  due  to  migration.  Our  own 
towns  are  growing  from  the  same  cause,  but,  inasmuch  as  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  population  has  for  a  good  number  of 
years  been  found  in  the  towns,  the  scope  for  such  a  ra})id  relative 
growth  by  migration  as  still  exists  in  Germany  no  longer  exists 
here. 

We  are  able  to  compare  the  proportions  of  native-born  to 
immigrants  in  1900  for  the  great  towns  of  Germany,  i  c,  those 
exceeding  100,000  inhal)itants.  Of  the  33  towns,  for  six  only  did 
less  than  half  of  their  pojjulation  consist  of  inmiigrants.  These  six 
were  Coin,  Bremen,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Crefeld  and  Aachen.  In  the 
latter  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  born  outside  the 
town.  At  the  other  extreme,  putting  aside  Charlottenburg  as 
exceptionally  situated,  stood  Kiel   with  only   34  per  cent,   of  its 
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population   born  within  the  town.     In  Chailottenburg,  8i  per  cent. 
oi  the  population  consisted  of  immigrants. 

For  the  33  towns  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  of  immigrants  in 
the  population  was  567.  For  the  nine  whose  populations  were  over 
250,000,  the  percentage  was  57*2,  for  the  remaining  24,  it  was  56-1. 
Thus  the  proportion  of  immigrants  was  only  slightly  greater  for  the 
largest  cities  than  for  those  of  between  100,000  and  250,000 
inhabitants. 

In  each  of  these  groups  the  percentage  of  immigrants  among 
the  male  inhabitants  was  somewhat  greater  than  among  the  female 
part  of  the  population.  The  percentage  for  males  was  also  almost 
the  same  for  each  group,  being  57-9  for  the  largest  cities,  and  57-7 
for  the  others.  For  females,  however,  the  figures  were  56-5  and 
54-3,  so  that  the  higher  proportion  of  immigrants  in  the  large  cities 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  greater  immigration  of  females  into 
the  larger  than  into  the  smaller  of  these  two  groups  of  towns. 
The  quarter-million  cities  (Group  I)  are  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Miinchen, 
Leipzig,  Breslau,  Dresden,  Coin,  Frankfurt  a/M,  and  Niirnberg. 
The  towns  of  somewhat  smaller  size  (Group  II)  are  the  more 
industrial  iir  comparison  taking  them  as  a  whole. 

The  migratory  movement  of  the  population  has  not,  however, 
been  wholl}'  one  into  the  large  towns  from  outside.  There  has  been 
a  large  migration  from  these  towns  to  other  places,  whether  of 
smaller  population  or  other  of  the  large  towns.  The  proportion 
of  those  born  in  the  cities  of  250,000  inhabitants  or  more,  but 
not  enumerated  in  the  place  of  birth,  was  24*5  per  cent.,  the 
corresponding  figure  for  the  other  large  towns  l)eing  29-6  per 
cent.  The  percentage  was  higher  for  males  than  for  females  in  both 
groups,  being  respectively  26  and  23  in  the  largest  cities,  and  32  and 
28  in  the  other  large  towns. 

In  some  cases  the  exchange  of  population  with  other  places  shown 
by  the  census  figures  was  remarkable.  Thus,  over  42  per  cent,  of 
the  population  born  in  Essen  and  living  in  Germany  in  1900  were 
enumerated  elsewhere  than  in  Essen,  while  61  per  cent,  of  those 
enumerated  in  Essen  were  immigrants  to  the  town.  Aachen,  whose 
percentage  of  immigrant  population  has  already  been  stated  as 
lowest  for  the  33  towns,  at  35  per  cent.,  had  also  nearly  the  lowest 
percentage  of  its  natives  resident  elsewhere,  namely,  20  per  cent. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  migration  to  which  the  comparison  of 
the  figures  of  birth-places  and  places  of  residence  bears  witness  took 
place  between  the  great  towns  themselves.  Of  3,025,497  immigrants 
into  the  cities  of  Group  I,  73,480  came  from  other  cities  of  that  group, 
146,069  from  towns  of  between  100,000  and  250,000  inhabitants, 
and    the   remainder,    2,805,948,   from   lesser   towns   or   the   rural 
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districts.  And  of  those  who  had  left  these  great  cities,  numbering 
in  all  732,556,  besides  the  73,480  going  to  others  of  the  great  cities, 
101,522  went  to  the  towns  of  between  100,000  and  250,000  inhabi- 
tants, while  557,554  were  found  in  smaller  towns  or  in  rural 
districts.  Thus  the  gain  of  the  great  cities  from  places  of  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  over  and  above  the  loss  to  these  places, 
amounted  to  al)0Ut  2,250,000,  or  approximately  the  number  of 
those  both  ])orn  and  resident  in  these  cities. 

For  the  group  of  towns  of  from  100,000  to  250,000  there  were 
recorded  2,145,395  immigrants,  of  whom  86,086  were  from  other 
towns  of  the  group,  101,522  from  the  group  of  greater  cities,  and 
the  remaining  1,958,787  from  places  with  fewer  than  100,000 
inhabitants.  There  were  706,606  living  who  had  migrated  from 
these  towns,  86,086  to  other  towns  of  the  group,  146,069  to  the 
greater  cities,  and  474,451  to  smaller  places.  This  group  of  large 
towns  gained,  therefore,  on  balance,  about  1,500,000  from  places  of 
less  than  100,000  population,  which  number  is  only  a  little  less 
than  that  of  the  natives  of  these  towns  still  residing  in  the  places  of 
their  birth. 

The  information  tal)ulated  in  the  census  report  does  not  enable 
us  to  aiialj'se  the  sources  of  the  migration  further  on  the  basis  of 
the  foregoing.  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  noted,  however, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  main  contributors  to  the  growth  of  the 
l)opulation  of  the  large  towns  have  been  the  rural  districts  rathei- 
than  the  small  towns,  though  this  is  by  no  means  proved. 

The  immigration  into  the  towns  of  from  100,000  to  250,000 
inhabitants  has  been  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  from  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  than  in  the  case  of  the  greater  cities. 

For  the  outwartl  movement  from  the  large  towns  of  less  than 
250,000  inhabitants  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  is  to  places  be3'ond 
the  district  or  province  surrounding  the  town  than  in  the  case  of 
the  cities  of  over  250,000  inhabitants. 

A  point  of  very  great  interest  is  elucidated  by  tables  given  in  the 
German  Census  Keport  of  1900  regarding  the  ages  of  the  natives 
of  the  great  towns  who  were  resident  in  their  native  town  at  the 
rensus,  and  of  those  who  had  migrated  from  or  to  those  towns. 
The  results  arc  set  forth  in  the  tabular  summary  on  ])p.  213  and  214 
for  the  cities  of  over  250,000  and  for  the  towns  of  from  100.000  to 
250,000  separately. 

Only  in  three  towns,  Aachen,  Crefeld,  and  Bremen,  was  the 
proportion  of  the  resident  natives  under  16  years  of  age  to  the 
total  of  resident  natives  less  than  one-half.  The  lowest  percentage 
was  457  for  Aachen.  At  the  other  extreme,  in  Essen,  Dortmund 
and   Kiel,  al)out  two  tliirds  of  the  resident  natives  were  under  10, 
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wliile  ill  Gharlotteubui-g  the  percentage  was  77-9.  For  Group  1  the 
percentage  averaged  55*4,  and  for  Group  11  57"o. 

These  high  figiu-es  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  are  born  in  the  towns,  even  if  their  parents 
be  immigrants.  Under  10  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  into  the  first 
group  were  less  than  16  years  of  age,  and  under  12  per  cent,  of 
those  into  the  second  group,  while  18-4  per  cent,  and  17-4  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  non-native  population  wei'e  over  50  years  of  age. 

Of  the  resident  population  between  -30  and  50,  only  in  one  town 
of  the  T,^,  namely  Aachen,  was  the  percentage  of  non-natives  Ijelow 
55,  Aachen  having  a  percentage  of  46 '6.  With  four  exceptions, 
Aachen,  Grefeld,  Barmen,  and  Elberfeld,  over  half  the  population 
])etween  16  and  30  were  immigrants.  For  the  first  group  as  a 
whole,  over  three-fourths  of  the  residents  between  30  and  50,  and 
65  per  cent,  of  those  between  16  and  30,  were  non-natives.  For  the 
second  group,  76  per  cent,  of  those  l)etween  30  and  50  years  of  age, 
and  67  per  cent,  of  those  between  16  and  30,  were  non-natives. 

The  age-distril)ution  of  migrants  from  one  group  of  towns  to  the 
other  was  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  immigrants  from  other 
parts  of  Germany,  though  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  children 
among  the  inter  -  ui'lian  migrants  than  among  the  population 
absorbed  into  the  cities  from  outside.  The  foreign-born  were  also 
similar  in  age-distribution  to  this  latter  class,  though  among  them 
the  ages  over  50  were  relatively  more  strongly  represented.  About 
one-fourth  of  all  German  residents  of  foreign  (or  unknown)  birth 
Avere  resident  in  the  33  great  towns,  141,063  in  the  nine  cities  of 
Group  I,  and  76,056  in  the  other  24  towns,  or  2|  per  cent,  and 
2  jjer  cent,  lespectively  of  their  total  populations.  In  Berlin  there 
were  39,745,  or  2'ii  per  cent.,  of  the  population. 

The  fact  that  one-fifth  of  all  those  recorded  as  born  in  the  33 
gi'eat  towns  and  resident  in  Germany  were  enumerated  oittside 
those  towns  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  result  of  the  analysis  of  the 
figures.  It  seems,  however,  susceptible  of  a  comparatively  easy 
explanation,  though  the  data  do  not  appear  to  permit  of  submitting 
the  explanation  to  a  rigid  test  to  determine  if  it  be  sound. 

There  is  cited  in  the  report  on  the  census  of  1900  a  calculation 
by  Dr.  8.  Schott,  of  Maiuiheim,  which  appears  in  the  Stafistisches 
Jahrbuch  Deutscher  Stddte,  Elfter  Jahrgang,  1903,  of  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  great  towns  and  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  figures,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  above  (see 
p.  209),  relate  to  29  of  the  33  towns,  Cassel,  Crefeld,  Halle, 
and  Htettin  being  omitted.  Within  a  radius  of  10  kilometres,  in 
addition  to  the  population  resident  within  the  limits  of  the 
urban  governments  of  1900,  there  were  in  1871  about  1,400,000, 
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or  40  per  cent,  of  the  town  population,  and  this  number  had 
inci'eased  to  nearly  3,900,000,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  town 
populations  in  1900.  In  the  12th  number  of  the  Jahrbuch  the 
subject  is  further  developed,  and  for  22  of  the  towns — Berlin, 
Charlottenburg,  Coin,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Kiel  and  Niirnberg 
lieing  omitted,  as  well  as  those  previously  named,  the  full  details 
not  l)eing  available  for  these — the  population  within  a  radius  of 
5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  as  well  as  of  10  kilometres  is  examined.  The 
population  examined  amounted  to  5,260,000  within  the  towns  in 
1900,  about  900,000  more  within  the  5  kilometre  radius,  and 
1,737,000  between  5  and  10  kilometres,  that  is  to  say,  resident  in 
the  Gemeinden  not  forming  part  of  the  municipal  territory,  and 
within  this  distance  of  the  centre  of  that  territory.  Within  the 
inner  (5  kilometre)  limit,  the  outlying  population  had  about  trebled 
between  1871  and  1900,  while  in  the  belt  between  5  and  10  kilo- 
metres the  increase  had  been  126  per  cent.,  or  almost  identical  in 
proportion  with  the  increase  of  the  jjopulation  within  the  municipal 
boundaries  (of  1900).  We  have  thus  an  increase  of  600,000  within 
5  kilometres,  and  of  a  further  970,000  between  the  5  and  10 
kilometre  limits.  Besides  these  niuubers,  the  figures  cited  above 
show  that  nearly  1,000,000  increase  occurred  in  the  population 
living  outside  of,  but  within  a  radius  of  10  kilometres  of,  the  towns 
for  which  the  other  details  are  not  availaljle.  Of  these,  nearly 
600,000  are  accounted  for  around  Berlin. 

Taking  this  fact  of  exceptionally  rapid  growth  of  residents  in  what 
may  roughly  be  called  suburbs,  including  outlying  industrial  district.^ 
as  well  as  residential  suburbs,  with  the  fact  that  the  age  distribution 
of  the  emigrants  showed  no  abnormal  excess  of  young  adults,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  exodus  from  the  great  towns  has  not 
been  in  any  large  degree  to  the  villages  and  rural  districts.  The 
suburban  population  has  grown  more  at  the  expense  of  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  than  by  absorption  from  the  great  towns  near  by, 
but  it  has  owed  a  very  substantial  part  of  its  growth  to  the  exodus 
from  those  great  towns. 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  a  point  touched  on  again  latei-, 
namely,  the  greater  movement,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  of  males 
between  16  and  30  than  of  females  at  the  same  ages,  though  at  other 
ages  the  latter  liave  the  predominance.  The  results  of  military 
.service  are  almost  certainly  the  main  cause,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  of 
this  divergence  from  the  general  relations  between  the  sexes. 

The  results  of  the  active  interchange  of  population  between 
country  and  town  and  town  and  suburb  arc  familiar  in  the 
contrasts  between  the  age-distribution  of  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lations.    It  is  to  this  reflection  of  the  movement  that  we  must  look 
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for  evidence  of  its  activity  in  our  own  country,  in  the  absence 
of  such  direct  information  as  has  been  cited  above  from  German 
recoids.  In  the  words  of  the  C4eneral  Report  on  the  Census  of  1901 
in  p]ngland  and  Wales  {Joe.  cit.,  p.  49):  "Sex  and  Age  constitution 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  key  to  Vital  Statistics,"  and  these 
results  deser\-e,  in  spite  of  their  familiarity,  a  somewhat  more 
particular  consideration  than  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
hitherto  received,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  marked  contrast 
in  the  degree  of  the  divergence  between  the  age-constitutions  of 
urban  and  rural  populations  in  this  country  and  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  continental  countries.  That  the  url)an  population  in 
England  contains  an  excess  of  young  adults  of  both  sexes,  and 
especially  of  females,  is  a  perfectly  familiar  fact,  and  on  it  is 
based  the  correction  of  death-rates  by  reducing  them  to  the 
level  corresponding  to  "standard"  population  in  regard  to  age- 
distribution.  The  contrasts  presented  by  town  and  country  are 
summed  up  in  the  table  given  below  from  the  General  Report  on 
the  Census  of  1901,  p.  214,  to  which  are  added,  for  comparison,  the 
figures  for  London,  both  for  1901  and  1891  : — 

Pi'i-  loo.ooo  of  the  total  popididlon. 


18.)1. 

1901. 

Ages. 

Aggregiite 

Agj;regate 

Aggregate 

Ag'zregate 

Lintlon. 

of 

<it 

T.niidoii. 

..f 

ot 

ruiiil 

ilistiicts. 

ilistrict-i. 

districts. 

districts. 

Mai  en. 

Under  5  jears  . 

5,919 

6,117 

6,130 

5.465 

5,702 

5,710 

5-10     „     ... 

5  363 

5,743 

6,086 

4,856 

5,-'55 

5,652 

10—15     „     .... 

4,897 

5.415 

5,013 

4,580 

5,021 

5,527 

15—20     .,     .. 

4,687 

4,986 

5,220 

4,605 

4,8H9 

5,087 

20—25     „     ... 

4,609 

4,426 

3,978 

4,791 

4,677 

4,025 

25—35     „     .. 

7,923 

7,452 

6,. 56 1 

8,188 

7,884 

6,833 

35—45     „     .... 

?,84G 

5,678 

5,238 

6, 1 87 

5,973 

5,827 

45—55     „     ... 

4,110 

4,035 

4,30J 

4,:W4 

4,226 

4,515 

Over  55     „     .  .. 

3,912 

4,101 

0,413 

4,212 

4,308 

47,94.^ 

6,554 

Total 

47,-66 

V-9^i 

49,8^9 

4r,ii8 

49,7^0 

Femalen. 

Under  5  vears... 

5,991 

6.136 

6,122 

5,460 

5,733 

5,688 

5—10     „     .. 

5,420 

5,791 

6,064 

4,9U3 

5,300 

5,624 

10—15     „     .... 

4,991 

5,526 

5.65 1 

4,6H9 

5,081 

5,313 

15—20     „     . 

5,20;) 

5,306 

4,520 

5,134 

5,209 

4,462 

20—25     „     .. 

5,564 

5,129 

4,037 

5,744 

5,35  i 

4,112 

25—35     „     ... 

9,113 

8,289 

6,8'i6 

9.649 

8,H76 

7,3' to 

35—41     „     ... 

6,J92 

6,091 

5,482 

6,842 

6,455 

5,977 

45 — 55     „     ... 

4,fi40 

4,484 

4,542 

4,812 

4,611 

4,693 

Over  55     „     .... 

5,314 

5,242 

6,877 

5,569 

5,435 

7,095 

Total 

f-,73  + 

5 -.0+7 

5c,  16 1 

5z,78a 

5-1^55 

50,270 
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The  examination  of  this  table  shows  several  facts  of  very 
<:-onsideraV)le  interest.  Males  are  fewer  in  proportion  in  the  urban 
districts  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  fewer  in  London  than  in  the 
urban  districts.  A  slight  relative  decrease  in  males  was  also  shown 
in  1901  as  compared  with  1891,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  absence  of  troops  in  South  Africa  seems  capable  of  explaining- 
most  of  the  change.  For  males  at  the  years  from  20  to  -lo,  so  far 
as  the  table  shows,  the  urban  districts  generally,  and  London 
especially,  show  a  relative  excess  over  the  rural  districts.  The 
excess  was  somewhat  less  in  1901  than  in  1891,  London  showing 
a  change  slightly  greater  than  the  urban  districts  as  a  whole.  For 
females  the  numbers  in  each  age-period  from  15  to  45  (in  London 
to  55)  show  a  relative  excess  for  the  urban  districts  over  those  for 
the  rural  districts.     This  excess  Avas  also  less  in  1901  than  in  1891. 

There  was,  however,  a  marked  change  between  1891  and  1901 
in  the  proportion  of  juveniles  to  adults  in  all  districts.  Li  all,  the 
proportion  of  children  fell,  and  the  fall  was  a  little  greater  in 
London  than  in  the  urban  districts,  and  in  these  again  a  little  gi'eater 
than  in  the  rural  districts.  In  each  of  the  first  three  quinquennial 
age-periods  the  reduction  was  about  the  same  in  the  rural  districts, 
but  in  the  urban  districts  and  in  London,  the  age-period  5-10 
shoAved  a  drop  greater  than  that  of  the  period  0-5  or  of  the  period 
10-15. 

In  the  relative  mimbers  of  the  two  sexes  at  the  difterent  ages 
there  was  also  a  notable  change  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
censuses.  In  the  three  age-groups  from  10  to  25,  the  relative  excess 
of  females  shown  in  the  urban  districts  in  1891  was  reduced,  and 
the  relative  dehcienc}'  in  the  rural  districts  was  likewise  reduced, 
while  between  25  and  45  the  relative  excess  in  the  urban  districts 
was  increased.  In  London  the  relative  excess  of  females  between 
25  and  35  was  increased,  the  movements  in  the  proportions  at  other 
ages  being  not  very  significant. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  following  tabular  comparison 
of  the  age-distributions  in  towns  of  from  100,000  to  250,000 
inhabitants  in  December,  1900,  in  Germany,  and  in  April,  1901,  in 
England,  and  also  in  towns  having  over  250,000  inhabitants  at  those 
dates,  has  been  prepared.  The  German  figures  relate,  not  precisely 
to  those  between  the  ages  0-5,  5-10,  Sea.,  but  to  those  whose 
ages  at  the  date  of  the  census  were  respective!}'  under  4  years 
11  months,  between  that  age  and  9  vcars  11  months,  Sec.  It  has 
not  seemed  necessary,  for  the  piu-poses  of  such  comparisons  as  are 
here  proposed,  to  adjust  the  figures  as  recorded  in  this  way  to 
make  them  correspond  precisely  with  the  age-intervals  adopted  for 
the  Enirlish  figures.     The  difterences  to  which  it  is  desired  to  draw 
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utteiitiun  iire  not  so  niiuute  us  to  l)e  annulled  by  the  reduction  to 
exact  parallelism  in  the  ages  repi'eseiited,  even  in  the  first  of  the 
periods. 

Age  distribution  iht  100,000  of  hut  J i  sexes,  1!K)0-0I. 


1/  Icuviis  of  over  25 

0,000  iiilia 

lilaiits. 

2\  towns  of  from  loo.cx^o  to 
iulialjituiits. 

350,000 

.\-es.* 

Kng 

and. 

Gerniiiny. 

England. 

Germany. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

5,719 

Feniale!-. 

0—  0 

5,653 

5,675 

5,186 

5.190 

5,649 

5,714 

5,726 

5—10 

5,055 

5.115 

4,509 

4,554 

5.190 

5,279 

4,941. 

4,966 

10—15 

4,773 

4,851 

4,014 

4,082 

5,007 

5,162 

4,490 

4,524 

15-20 

4,707 

5,173 

4,398 

4,913 

4,857 

5,346 

4,936 

5,108 

20—25 

4,798 

5,624 

5,995 

5,979 

4,612 

5,4S7 

6,499 

5,680 

25—30 

4,392 

5,101 

5,145 

5,214 

4,186 

4.851 

4,905 

4,821 

30—35  

3.770 

4,234 

4,395 

4,497 

3,632 

4,047 

3,973 

4,022 

35—45 

6,131 

6,642 

6,  .575 

6,976 

6,011 

G,572 

6,011 

6,319 

45 — 55 

4,280 

4,681 

4,296 

4,947 

4,281 

4,659 

3,965 

4,509 

55—65 

2,570 

3,014 

2.393 

3,161 

2,565 

3,019 

2,327 

3,040 

65  and  over 

1,141 

2,240 

1,281 

2.300 

1,616 

2,258 

1,330 

2,180 

Total    .. 

47,650 

5-,i5° 

48,187 

51,813 

47,606 

5 -.3  94 

49,105 

50,895 

*  In  tlie  case  of  Gcniianv  the  liniits  of  the  jieriods  iifc  one  month  short  of 
the  full  years  named. 


In  comparing  the  sex-proportions  for  English  and  German  towns. 
we  observe  that,  so  far  as  the  groups  of  towns  of  under  250,000 
inhabitants  are  concerned,  the  German  towns  contra.st  with  the 
English  in  someAvhat  the  same  way  as  the  English  urban  districts 
were  shown  in  the  preceding  talkie  to  contrast  with  the  English 
rural  districts,  with  the  important  difference  that,  in  the  German 
towns,  the  males  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  were  more 
numerous  than  the  females  at  the  same  ages.  In  part,  at  any  rate, 
this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  young  German  conscripts  in  certain  of 
the  toAvns.  Strassl:»urg,  Posen,  Kiel,  and  Danzig  had  each  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  their  male  population  composed  of  soldiers  on 
active  service,  while  Cassel  and  Konigsberg  approached  that  pro- 
portion, and  four  or  five  others  had  from  5  per  cent,  upwards. 
Though  the  English  list  includes  Portsmouth  (and  also  Plymouth), 
the  extra  numbers  in  the  years  of  early  maturity  are  present  in  them 
from  ordinary  industrial  reasons  in  the  main.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  entire  effect  observed  in  the  German 
towns  is  due  to  the  cause  here  considered.  In  Germany,  as  a  whole, 
about  2  "3  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  were  returned  as  on 
active  military  service.  This  proportion  would  account  for  as  many 
as  43,000  in  a  male  population  of  normal  constitution  equal  to  that 
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of  this  group  of  towns,  whereas  there  were  actually  about  98,000 
military  present  in  them  in  1900.  Basing  the  comparison  on  the 
numbers  between  16  and  30  only,  the  average  proportion  of  military 
throughout  the  empire  would  yield  about  53,000  in  these  towns. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  estimate  that  about  50,000  of  the 
excess  of  young  adult  males  in  the  towns  of  from  100,000  to  250,000 
is  due  to  the  presence  in  them  of  a  greater  proportion  of  conscripts 
than  would  be  provided  by  their  own  ordinary  resident  population, 
•or  about  1,300  per  100,000  of  their  total  population.  The  male 
excess  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  is  thus  more  than  accounted 
for,  but  the  deduction  of  these  would  not  reduce  the  proportions  of 
males  to  females  at  the  ages  devoted  to  military  service  to  the  level 
found  in  the  English  towns  of  corresponding  size. 

For  the  larger  towns  the  71,000  of  military  present  represents 
iin  excess  of  12,000  on  the  first  basis  of  calculation,  and  of  about 
.4,000  on  the  other.  Only  about  i  per  cent.,  100  per  100,000,  of  the 
total  population,  would  probably  lie  accountable  for  under  this  head, 
and  here  again  the  proportion  of  males  other  than  military  is  seen 
to  be  far  above  the  English  level  at  the  ages  affected  by  military 
training. 

The  eflfect  of  the  basing  of  the  German  figures  on  the  calendar 
years  within  which  the  dates  of  l)irth  fell,  instead  of  on  full  years  of 
life,  is  somewhat  to  over-represent  all  the  age-periods  except  the  first. 
At  a  rough  estitnate  about  90  should  be  added  to  the  figures  in  the 
youngest  age-period  in  the  towns  of  Group  I,  and  a  little  over  100 
in  those  of  Group  II  for  each  sex  to  give  figures  reasonably  com- 
parable with  those  for  the  English  towns.  This  adjustment  would 
still  leave  the  proportion  of  children  at  all  ages  in  the  largest  towns 
far  l)ehind  that  of  the  corresponding  English  towns,  while,  though 
it  would  make  the  numbers  under  5  years  of  age  relatively  greater 
in  the  other  group  of  German  towns  than  in  English  towns  of 
similar  size,  it  would  exaggerate  the  rate  at  which  the  relative 
numbers  fell  off  from  period  to  period  till  the  age  of  15  is  passed  in 
the  German  towns.  Before  passing  to  the  relations  of  the  figures 
of  ages  to  the  records  of  births  and  deaths,  it  may  be  instructive  to 
examine  the  age  distribution  in  English  towns  of  less  than  100,000 
population.  For  this  purpose  two  groups  have  been  taken — one 
comprising  the  towns  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  population,  the  other 
tliosc  Itetween  20,000  to  50,000.  In  strictness  these  descriptions 
should  be  modified  somewhat.  The  jireceding  tables  dealt  with 
the  33  great  towns  for  whicli  tlie  Kegistrar-General  formerly  gave 
certain  summary  figures  in  the  annual  summaries  and  other  reports. 
They  include  Swansea,  Wolverhampton,  Burnley,  and  Huddersfield, 
none  of  which  quite  icached  the   ioo,coo  level  in   1901.     On  the 
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other  hand,  Southampton,  which  had  a  population  in  excess  of  that 
figure,  was  not  included.  In  later  annual  siunmaries  the  figures  for 
76  large  towns  are  dealt  with,  including  not  only  l)oroughs,  county 
and  municipal,  but  also  a  number  of  urban  districts  which  are  not 
boroughs.  The  first  of  the  groups  now  to  be  examined  includes  the 
43  which  are  left  when  from  these  76  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabi- 
tants the  33  great  towns  before  dealt  with  are  deducted.  Their 
aggregate  population  at  the  Census  was  3,138,768,  and,  besides 
.Southampton,  there  are  included  Tottenham  and  Khondda,  each  of 
which  had  more  than  100,000  inhal)itants  in  1901. 

The  remaining  group  comprises  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
having  between  20,000  and  50,000  inhabitants  in  1901,  which  are 
dealt  with  separately  in  the  .Registrar-CTeneral's  annual  summaries. 
They  Avere  141  in  inuuber,  and  their  population  numbered  about 
4,500,000. 

The  figures  of  the  age-distribution  of  not  a  few  towns  in  this 
fourth  group  present  a  notable  contrast  with  those  of  the  other 
groups,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  l)ear  the  traces  of  immigration 
on  an  extensive  scale  and  of  recent  date.  The  large  number  of 
these  towns  makes  the  aggregate  result  a  blend  of  varying  nature. 
The  group  includes  l)0th  growing  industrial  towns,  seaside  resorts, 
and  suburljan  districts,  as  well  as  towns  to  which  none  of  these 
designations  apply.  The  figures  bear  out  the  impression  otherwise 
obtained  in  studying  the  changes  of  the  last  generation,  that  the 
towns  in  which  growth  by  absorption  shows  exceptional  vigour 
include  a  large  number  of  those  whose  population  lies  Ijetween 
20,000  and  50,000. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest,  too,  to  show  the  figures  for 
the  towns  in  Group  I  without  London,  as  the  popidation  of 
London  exceeded  4,500,000,  while  that  of  the  other  eight  was  a 
little  short  of  3,500,000,  or  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
24  towns  of  Group  IL  In  Germany,  the  population  of  Berlin  was 
only  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  group  with  which  it  has  been 
included  in  our  tables,  so  that  its  influence  will  be  less  dominant  in 
the  figures  of  the  group  than  in  the  case  of  London  and  the  eight 
largest  English  towns. 

The  towns  of  Group  I,  excluding  London,  present  (see  p.  222) 
a  higher  proportion  of  young  children  than  the  towns  of 
Groups  II  or  IV,  but  a  smaller  proportion  than  the  towns  of  the 
third  group.  In  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  there  are  like 
differences  and  similarities.  The  proportion  of  both  sexes  in  the  active 
years  of  life  is  high,  but  it  is  in  these  years  that  the  excess  of 
females  in  Group  III  is  reduced  in  comparison  with  the  other  groups. 
For  Group  IV  the  same  statement  may  be  made,  but  with  the  sexes 
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changed.  In  every  age-group  from  10  to  65,  the  proportionate 
number  of  females  is  less  in  Group  III  than  in  Group  II,  and,  in 
all  of  these  age-groups  except  the  first,  less  than  in  Group  I  with 
London  omitted. 

.{;/('  distrihution  per  100,000  of  both  sexes  In  totcns  in  England  and 

Walei^,  1901. 


Ages, 

PopulHtions 
exceeding;  250,000 
(excluding  Loiidou). 

Populiitinns  between 
50,000  and  100,000. 

Pdpulations  betwceu 
2o,coo  and  50,000. 

Miiles. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0—  5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20—25 

25—30 

30—35 

35—45 

45 — 55 

55 — 65 

65  and  over  .. 

5,901 
5,318 
5,028 
4,841 
4,778 
4,397 
3,733 
6.056 
4,248 
2,508 
1,412 

5,958 
5,395 
5,092 
5,225 
5,467 
4,873 
4,045 
6,378 
4,507 
2,894 
1,946 

6,065 
5,489 
5,116 
4,923 
4,751 
4,403 
3,783 
5,994 
4,127 
2,399 
1,472 

6,069 
5,522 
5,180 
5,0-6 
5,140 
4.693 
3,967 
6,151 
4,256 
2,730 
2,694 

5,513 
5.200 
5,031 
4,9ii9 
4,657 
4,103 
3,539 
5,855 
4,139 
2,565 
1,723 

5,549 
5,254 
5,140 
5,390 
5,450 
4,852 
4  083 
6584 
4,724 
3,172 
2,505 

Total    .... 

48,2:0 

51,780 

48,52^ 

5'>478 

47>-97 

5-wO? 

The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  the  diagrams  at  the  end  of 
the  paper.  These  diagrams  show  the  percentage  excess  or  defect 
of  the  numbers  per  100,000  in  each  age-  and  sex-group  compared 
with  the  corresponding  numbers  for  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole. 
The  German  town-groups  are  similarly  compared  with  the  German 
Empire.  The  contrasts  l)etween  the  difterent  groups  are  more 
readily  appreciated,  perhaps,  from  the  diagrams  than  from  the  tables 
which  they  embody.     (See  pp.  240  and  241.) 

Viewing  these  tal)les  and  diagrams  in  relation  to  the  previous 
study  of  migration  into  large  towns  in  Germany,  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  asserted  that  the  P^nglish  towns  are  absorlnng  population 
from  outside,  i.e.,  from  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns,  much 
less  rapidly  than  the  German  towns  of  corresponding  size.  The 
period  when  growing  towns  had  a  relatively  large  rural  population 
to  draw  from  has  passed  in  England,  while,  in  spite  of  the 
growing  url>anisation  of  Germany,  there  yet  remains  a  relatively 
large  rural  population,  by  the  absorption  of  which,  or  of  the  natural 
increase  at  least,  the  towns  may  maintain  a  high  rate  of  growth. 
This  rate  of  absorption  nuist,  however,  decline  in  time,  vinle.ss 
actual  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  should  occur,  for  the  mass 
of  urban  residents  to  which  addition  is  to  be  made  is  increasing,  while 
the  rural  mass  from  whidi  al)sorption  may  take  place  is  stationary. 
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But  the  growth  of  these  communities  depends  not  only  on  the 
extension  of  their  areas  and  the  net  indraught  from  the  country, 
but  also  on  their  natural  increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  this  source  of  increase  affords  a  larger 
surplus  in  Germany  than  in  England,  and  a  brief  examination  of 
this  point  is  desirable  to  determine  the  dependence  of  growth  on 
immigration.  For  Germany  as  a  whole,  it  is  true  that  the  birth- 
rate, and  the  excess  of  birth-rate  over  death-rate,  is  greater  than  in 
England,  though  the  difference,  after  increasing  for  a  while,  has 
diminished  in  recent  years. 

In  the  ten  years  1899-1908,  the  birth-rate  averaged  34-0  per 
thousand  of  the  population  in  German}^,  and  27-8  in  England  and 
AYales.  In  the  first  five  years  of  the  period,  the  figures  were  35-2 
and  287,  in  the  second  five  years,  32*8  and  27*0.  The  death-rate 
for  the  ten  years  averaged  197  per  thousand  of  the  popidation  in 
Germany,  and  161  in  England  and  Wales.  In  the  first  five  years 
the  figures  were  20*5  and  lyo,  and  in  the  second  five  years  187 
and  15-3.  Thus  the  birth-rate  has  decreased  in  greater  proportion 
in  Germany  than  in  England,  while  the  death-rate  has  decreased 
somewhat  less  rapidly  there  than  here.  As  a  result  the  rate  of 
natural  increase  has  decreased  from  147  to  14" i  in  Germany,  while 
it  has  remained  at  117  in  England  and  Wales.  Even  if  it  should 
be  granted  that  the  population  of  this  country  is  somewhat  over- 
estimated for  the  later  years,  while  the  quinquennial  census  has 
imposed  a  check  on  inaccuracy  in  the  estimate  in  Germany,  the 
difference  so  caused  can  hardly  be  great  enough  to  offset  the 
diminished  survival-rate  in  Germany. 

If  we  should  inquire  as  to  the  causes  of  the  change  in  Germany, 
one  of  the  answers  that  might  be  suggested  is  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  urban  population  to  the  total.  It  Avill  be  found 
that  the  conditions  in  the  great  towns  are  conducive  to  a  lower  rate 
of  natural  increase  than  that  in  the  country  at  large  in  Germany, 
while  in  England  the  contrast  is  at  most  very  slight,  a  result 
that  might  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
conditions  here  are  more  dominated  by  iu'l)an  life  than  is  the  case 
there  at  present. 

It  was  noted  by  Dr.  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Newsholme,  in  their 
paper  read  before  this  Society  in  December,  1905,  that  the  factors 
which  tend  to  a  reduced  birth-rate  have  operated  as  yet  only  in  the 
towns  in  Germany.  But,  before  passing  to  the  examination  of  some 
evidence  bearing  on  this  problem  of  urban  comparisons,  it  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  glance  at  the  general  trend  of  the  life  tables 
which  have  been  prepared,  and  which  refer  to  the  same  period  in 
the  two  countries,  namely,  the  period  1891-1900  in  each  case.     The 
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latest  Decennial  Supplement  of  our  Registrar-General  provides  the 
English  life  table,  the  recently  issv^ecl  "Deutsche  Sterbetafeln "  the 
German  table.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  some  figures  which 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  two  tables : — 

Life-tables  compared,  1891-1900. 


Mules. 

Females. 

Survivals 

Mean  after  lifetime 

Survivals 

Mean  aft 

r  lifetime 

Age. 

of  ico,ooo  Ijirtlis. 

(years). 

of  ioo,ocx3  liirths. 

(."' 

n-s). 

EnglanJ. 

Germany. 

Eiijjlaiul. 

Gerniaiiy 

Eiiijlaiid. 

Germany. 

Ei.^-Ianil. 

47-77 

Germany. 

0 

100,000 

100,000 

44-13 

40-56 

100,000 

100,000 

4397 

1 

82,814 

76,614 

52-22 

51-85 

85,934 

80,138 

54-53 

53-78 

6 

75,028 

69,194 

53-50 

53-27 

78,214 

72,623 

55-79 

55-22 

10 

73,430 

67,369 

49-63 

49-60 

76,527 

70,646 

51-97 

51-71 

15 

72,537 

66,462 

45-21 

4531 

75,550 

69,5^52 

47-61 

47-47 

20 

71,171 

65,049 

41-02 

41-23 

74,177 

68,201 

43-44 

43-37 

25 

69,389 

63,168 

37-01 

37-38 

72,539 

66,467 

39-37 

3943 

30 

67,320 

61,274 

3307 

33-4f> 

70.582 

64,385 

35-39 

35-62 

40 

61,598 

56,402 

25-64 

25-89 

65,301 

59,467 

27-82 

28-14 

50 

53,089 

49,002 

18-90 

19  00 

58,U32 

53,768 

20-64 

20-58 

60 

40,952 

38,308 

12-93 

12-82 

47,304 

44,814 

14-10 

1360 

70 

24,663 

23,195 

8-05 

7-76 

30,917 

28,917 

8-78 

8  10 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  comparison  between  the  tables 
for  England  and  Germany  is,  perhaps,  the  difference  in  the  mortality 
in  the  first  year  of  life.-  The  figures  cited  for  ages  10  to  50  for 
males,  and  for  ages  25  to  40  for  females,  show  somewhat  more 
favourable  conditions  in  Germany  than  in  England  for  persons  in 
the  prime  of  life,  not  unconnected  with  the  greater  proportion  of 
rural  population,  it  may  be  surmised.  But  the  death,  before 
reaching  the  age  of  1,  of  234  male  infants  of  each  thousand  born  in 


^  To  enable  the  geueral  features  of  the  comparison  of  these  life-tables  to  be 
grasped  readily,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  ages  other  than  those  of  infancy  and 
senility,  a  diagram  is  given  on  the  model  of  those  annexed  to  the  German  report 
on  these  life-tables.     The  diagram  is  drawn  to  show  the  variation  -with  age  of 
the  number  living  for  each  death.     This  number  is  taken  as  the  measure  of 
"  Lebenskraft"  in  the  German  report,  a  word  which  is  rendered  "vitality"  on 
the  diagram.     The  curves  for  Berlin,  as  well  as  tiiose  for  England  and  Wales 
and  for  Germany,  are  ri  produced.     Tlie  fact  tliat  the  irregularity  shown  in  the 
Titality  line  for  males  m  the  German  Empire  at  about  the  ages  20 — 25  is  not 
shown  for  Berlin  or  for  England  is  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  report  to 
diflerences  in  vital  condit'ons  as  between  town  and  country.     The  diagram  has 
thus  an  ap])areut  si^ecial  relation  to  our  subject.     It  should  be  added  that  the 
diagram  has  been  drawn,  not  from  the  figures  for  five-year  groups  used  in  the 
German  report,  but  from  the  data  for  the  individual  years,  botii  around  the 
peaks  and  elsewhere,  where  close  examination  appeared  to  be  desirable. 
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GcmKiiiy  .'IS  conipured  with  172  in  England,  and  of  199  female 
infants  there  compared  witli  141  here,  goes  far  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  higher  birth-rate  there.  To  counterbalance  the  loss  in 
this  first  year,  the  birth-rate  in  Germany  would  need  to  be  29*9  to 
correspond  with  27-8  in  England.  Considering  the  number  reaching 
the  age  20,  a  birth-rate  of  30-3  in  Germany  would  be  required  to 
yield  the  same  number  attaining  their  twentieth  year  in  equal 
populations  as  would  be  yielded  hy  the  birth-rate  of  27-8  in 
England,  under  the  conditions  of  the  decade  1891-1900.  Well  on 
to  40  per  cent,  of  the  apparent  advantage  in  birth-rate  would  l)e, 
under  these  conditions,  lost  l)eforo  the  age  of  complete  self-dependent 
production  was  reached. 

The  same  thing  may  l)e  illustrated  in  another  way,  which 
combines  the  effects  of  conditions  affecting  vitality  with  the 
results  of  emigration,  which  latter  has  been  greater  from  this 
country  than  from  Germany,  even  if  we  consider  England  and 
Wales  alone,  thus  eliminating  the  Iiish  emigration,  the  inclusion 
of  which  has,  in  the  past  at  any  rate,  swollen  the  totals  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  numbers  enumerated  in  1900  and  1901 
and  born  during  the  preceding  15  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Kuj^lai 

(land  Wales,  1901. 

German  Empire,  1900, 

Age 

at 

Census.* 

Number 
emmierateil. 

Births 

in 

corresponding 

period. 

Surviving 

per 

100,000 

birtlis. 

80,372 
76,934 
75,526 

Number 
enumerated. 

Births 
in 

corresponding 
period. 

Surviving 
per 

lOO.GOO 

birllis. 

0—  5 

5—10 

10—15 

3,716,708 
3,487,291 
3,341,740 

4,624,368 
4,532,805 
4,424,643 

7,259,473 
6,408,642 
5,853,249 

9,624,954 
9,220,341 
8,796,410 

75,4-23 
69,505 
66,541 

*  One  month  less  in  the  case  of  Germany . 


Here  again  we  have  the  expression  of  the  fact  that,  from  a  given 
number  born,  far  fewer  outlive  childhood  in  Germany  than  in 
England.  The  life-tal)le  shows  that  close  to  30  per  cent,  die  within 
five  years  of  birth  in  Germany,  while  25  years  are  required  in 
England  to  bring  about  the  same  reduction.  The  productive  effort 
resulting  from  a  thousand  Ijirths  is  much  greater  here  than  there, 
the  waste  of  life  and  of  nurturing  care  much  less. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  data  relating  to  the  large  towns  suggest 
that  they  are  likely  by  their  growth  to  add  to  this  discount  on  the 
superiority  in  birth-rate  hitherto  maintained  in  Germany. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  some  eA'idence  l)earing  on  this 
subject,  I  have  desired  to  adhere  to  the  grouping  of  towns  of  large 

s  2 
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Hiid  of  lesser  size  adopted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  This 
has  limited  the  selection  of  periods  for  comparison  on  account  uf  the 
way  in  which  the  data  presented  for  English  towns  in  the  reports  of 
the  Kegistrar-General  have  varied  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity 
for  their  extension  has  been  found.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Kegistrar-General's  Annual  Summary  for  each  year.  For  London 
and  four  groups  of  English  towns  the  average  results  have  been  as 
follows,  commencing  with  the  j^ear  1902  : — ■ 

EngUsh  tou-ns,  1902-08.* 


Grniips. 

Approximate 

nieiiii 
popuhitioii. 

Average 
11  umber 

or 

birtlis 

per 
Riiniini. 

Biitli- 
late. 

Aveia^'e 
iiiuuber 

of 
deatlis 

per 
annum. 

Cinile 
(leatli- 
rate. 

Avenge 
deaths 
iinilcr 
1  year. 

Infantile 
deatli- 
rate. 

London 

8  townsover  250,00c 
24  otlier  great  towns 
43  towns  oyer  50,000 
141     towns    overl 

20,000t  J 

4,680,000 
3.740,000 
3,700,000 
3,480,000 

4,725.000 

126,980 
109.931 
103,447 
101,736 

127,744 

2713 
29-19 
27'96 
29-24 

27-04 

73,217 
65,262 
60,694 
51,841 

70,088 

15-64 
17-45 
16-40 
14-90 

14-83 

16,547 
16,891 
15,124 
13,952 

17,136 

130 
154 
146 
137 

134 

*  December  29,  IPOl,  to  Janiiarj  2,  1909. 

t  In  the  first  two  jears  only  103  towns  -were  recorded,  and  the  figures  for 
those  rears  liave  been  -n-eighted  accordingly. 


The  corresponding  record  for  German  towns  in  the  same  period 
may  be  put  in  comparison  with  this.     It  is  as  follows : — 

German  tow  as,  1902-08. 


Groups. 


.\pproxirnate 

mean 
popiilaiion. 


Berlin    2,020.000 


8  townsorer  250,000 
24  otlier  great  towns 
53  towns  over  50,000 
All    other    towns  1 
over  15,000  ....  J 


3,830,000 
4.220,000 
4,080,000 

6, -2  30,000 


Avei>io;e 

nunilier 

ot 

IHitli- 

hirtlis 

rate. 

))ei' 

annum. 

49,493 

24-50 

114,463 

29-89 

136,14-2 

32-26 

131,795 

32  30 

196,389 

31-52 

.\vei:ige 
nuinlier 

of 
dcatlis 

per 
annum. 


Crude 
deatli- 
ratc. 


32.556 
68,809 
76,452 
71,979 

113,971 


16-12 
17-97 
18-12 
17-61 

1831 


Average 
deaths 
under 
1  year. 


9,141 
22,634 
25,378 
24,900 


Infantile 
death- 
rate. 


185 
198 
186 
189 


36,856  1  188 


These  figures  cover  roughly  three-fifths  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  a  third  of  that  of  Germany.  In  their  crude 
shape  they  present  some  suggestive  contrasts.  The  one  is  that,  in 
England,  the  larger  towns,  with  the  exception  of  London,  show 
higher  birth-rates  than  the  country  at  large,  while  in  Germany  the 
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towns  show  lower  birth-rates  than  the  country  at  large.  The  higher 
figure  for  the  English  towns  is  readily  intelligible  in  view  of  the 
transfer  of  a  substantial  number  at  the  reproductive  ages  from 
without  to  within  the  towns  here  considered.  But  we  have  seen 
that  in  Germany  the  transfer  is  even  greater,  and  were  the  true 
birth-rate  maintained  even  as  high  in  German  as  in  English  towns, 
the  apparent  rate  would  be  higher  there  than  here. 

The  actual  pro^jortion  of  married  ■women  in  the  female  popula- 
tion over  15  jqhv^  of  age  in  England  and  Wales  in  1901  was  496 
per  thousand.  In  London  it  was  only  463  per  thousand,  and  in  the 
other  towns  of  Group  I,  504  per  thousand,  and  in  those  of  Group  II, 
490  per  thousand.  Otherwise,  17-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  London  consisted  of  married  women,  17-8  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  other  towns  of  Group  I,  and  177  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Group  II,  the  figure  for  the  country  at  large  being 
17  "6  per  cent.  The  proportions  of  the  birth-rates  would  clearly  not 
be  greatl}^  modified  if  the  ])irths  were  expressed  in  proportion  to 
the  luimber  of  married  women.  If  taken  in  relation  to  married 
women  Ijetween  15  and  55,  who  formed  15-4  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  London,  157  per  cent,  in  the  other  towns  of  Group  I, 
15-5  per  cent,  in  Group  II,  and  15-0  per  cent,  in  the  country  at 
large,  the  case  is  somewhat,  but  not  very  markedly,  modified.  It 
appears  as  if  to  yield  the  same  proportion  of  births  to  married 
women  between  15  and  55  as  was  found  in  England  and  Wales  as 
a  whole  (birth-rate  1902-08,  27-44);  London's  birth-rate  should  have 
been  1*07  higher  than  it  actually  was.  The  other  towns  in  Group  I 
actually  had  a  birth-rate  higher  by  0-37  than  would  yield  the  result 
in  question,  while  Group  II  fell  short  by  0-40.  These  differences 
are  less  than  one  was  prepared  to  find,  in  view  of  general  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  German  towjis,  the  proportion  of  married  women  to  all 
women  over  15  was,  in  1900,  472  per  thousand  for  Berlin,  469  per 
thousand  for  Group  I  as  a  whole,  486  per  thousand  for  Group  II, 
and,  for  Germany  as  a  whole,  520  per  thousand.  Married  women 
formed  17  "4  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Germany,  17-8  per  cent, 
in  Group  I  and  17-3  per  cent,  in  Group  II.  Women  between  15 
and  55  formed  27*23  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Germany,  32'5i 
per  cent,  in  Group  I  and  30-46  per  cent,  in  Group  II.  I  am  unable 
to  state  the  proportions  of  married  women  between  15  and  55,  but, 
in  view  of  the  considerable  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in 
German  towns  (18-3  per  cent,  of  all  births  in  Groujj  I  and  11-5 
per  cent,  in  Group  II  in  1908),  the  figure  would  have  much  less 
applicability  in  measuring  the  possible  birth-rate  than  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  \ised  above. 
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f  England  .... 
\  German  J..  . 

r  England  ..  . 
\  Germany.... 

J  England  .... 
\  Germany.... 

Children         \         Women 
under  15  veais   I         between              „•  ,,       , 
ofage           1        15  and  55             ^^^^^' 
per  100,000           per  ioo,oco                        • 
oflhepopulation.  oftlie  population.! 

Towns  over  250,000 

31,097               31,455               281 
27,535               32,526       1        28  0 

Towns  between  100, coo 
and  2 CO  000  

32,001 
30,375 

30,962               280 
30,459               323 

Tlie  entire  couutrj 

32,420 

31,798 

29,596              27-4 
27,232       !        33-3 

In  the  last  line  of  this  table  the  figures  for  Germany,  like  those 
for  England,  apply  to  completed  years  of  life.  As  already  explained, 
other  figures  for  German  age-groups  apply  to  periods  terminating  one 
month  short  of  full  years  of  life,  the  census-date  being  December  1. 
The  proportion  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  is  therefore 
somewhat  understated  for  the  town  groups.  The  extent  of  the 
understatement  may  perhaps  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
corresponding  figure  for  Germany  as  a  whole  Avas  34,632,  in  place 
of  the  34,798  stated  in  the  table.  A  correction,  to  bring  the 
German  figures  into  parallelism  with  the  English  would,  apparently, 
do  little  to  modify  the  contrasts  of  the  table. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  in  the  general  age-distributions  already 
shown,  the  proportion  of  women  at  ages  15  to  55  is  substantially 
the  same  in  the  German  and  English  towns  of  the  second  rank  in 
magnitude.  The  higher  l)irth-rate  in  these  German  towns  would, 
but  for  migration,  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  children  than  in  the 
English  towns,  in  spite  of  the  higher  rate  of  infantile  mortality. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  presumed,  not  so  much  that  the  proportion  of 
married  in  the  immigrant  population  is  markedly  below  that  of  the 
town  population  as  a  whole,  but  that  the  proportion  of  children  is 
lower  in  the  immigrant  families  than  that  which  would  be  yielded 
by  the  birth-rate  and  proportionate  mortality  under  the  conditions 
of  steady  residence  in  the  towns. 

Turning  now  to  the  death-rates,  in  each  group  of  English  towns 
represented  in  our  table,  except  in  London,  the  deaths  under  1  year 
of  age  represent  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  recorded.  In 
London  they  are  notably  less  than  one-fourth.  In  the  German 
towns  the  rough  proportion  of  one-third  more  nearly  represents  the 
position,  Berlin,  like  London,  showing  a  smaller  proportion  than 
the  other  towns. 

Apart  from  these  deaths  in  infancy,  therefore,  the  crude  death- 
rates  in  the  (Terman  towns  are  lower  than  in  the  English  towns,  but 
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we  have  seen  that  in  the  German  towns  the  young  adnlts  of  both 
sexes  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  English  towns,  relative  to 
the  total  population,  and  tliis  should  tend  to  a  lower  crude  death-rate 
where  the  3'oung  adults  are  most  numerous. 

To  calculate  the  death-rates  in  standard  population  would 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  deaths  at  the  various  ages,  which  I  am 
unable  to  supply  for  the  English  towns,  and  which  would  involve  a 
very  long  process  of  tabulation  for  the  German  towns.  To  provide 
an  approximation  to  the  result,  however,  as  the  age-grouping  of  the 
popuhition  is  known,  I  have  calculated  the  death-rates  which  would 
have  been  produced  in  such  populations  had  the  average  death-rates 
prevailing  in  England  and  Wales  for  each  age  and  sex-group  in 
1891-1900  obtained,  following  the  method  used,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, by  the  Eegistrar-General  in  his  Annual  Summary. 

From  this  "  death-rate  with  standard  mortality  "  we  may,  by 
comparison  with  the  average  rate  for  England  and  Wales  for 
1891-1900,  the  period  to  which  the  standard  mortality  relates, 
measure  the  effects  of  the  deviations  from  the  standard  age  and  sex 
distribution  of  the  population.  The  ratio  of  the  death-rate  for 
England  and  Wales  in  1891-1900  to  the  "  death-rate  with  standard 
mortality"  in  the  towns  or  groups  of  towns  considered  will,  in 
fact,  yield  a  correcting  factor  for  the  crude  death  rates  of  those 
towns  or  groups  of  towns. ^ 

As  an  example,  if  we  take  the  figures  for  London  given  in  the 
last  Decennial  Supplement  of  the  Eegistrar-General,  the  crude 
death-rates  for  the  decennium  1891-1900  were  20'87  for  males  and 
1770  for  females.  The  death-rates  with  standard  mortality  work 
out  at  1 8  "4 1  and  16  "3  5  respectively,  and,  applying  the  correcting 
factors  obtained  as  above,  the  indices  of  mortality  resulting  are 
2i"9o  and  i8'56  respectively.  The  death-rates  in  standard 
populations  given  by  the  Registrar-General  are  21  "82  and  i8'49. 

*  A  few  words  may  be  added  in  reference  to  the  relation  between  the 
mortality  index  used  above,  and  the  death-rate  in  standard  population 
commonly  used  as  a  corrected  index  of  mortality.  The  latter  applies  a  direct 
correction  for  abnormality  of  age  constitution,  the  former  an  indirect  correction. 
If  the  proportions  of  the  death-rates  in  the  town  groups  dealt  with,  and  in  the 
population  taken  as  standard  of  reference,  were  the  same  in  each  age-group,  the 
two  modes  of  computation  would  give  identical  results.  In  fact,  such  parallelism 
does  not  exist,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  compensatory  variation, 
judging  by  the  results  of  applying  the  two  methods  to  certain  sample  cases. 
The  object  being  to  determine  a  factor  of  correction  which  will  express  the 
effect  of  differences  of  age-and-ses  constitution  of  different  populations,  the  one 
method  might  be  claimed  to  give  a  measure  of  this  difference  equally  worttiy 
of  consideration  with  that  given  by  the  other,  though  having  the  disadvantage 
of  less  simple  description. 
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The  results  of  the  corresponding  calculations  for  London  and 
the  two  groups  of  great  towns  in  England  and  Germany  are  stated 
in  the  table  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  death-rates  calculated 
on  the  urban  j)opulation  distributions  of  1900  or  1901  at  the  rates 
taken  as  standard  for  each  age  and  sex-group,  are  higher  than  the 
crude  death-rates  for  the  English  towns,  lower  for  the  German 
groups.  The  mortality  of  the  English  town  groups  in  1902-08  was 
thus  below  the  level  prevailing  in  England  and  Wales  in  1891-1900 
(iS'ig  per  thousand  per  annum),  while  for  the  German  groups  it 
was  above  that  level.  The  mortality  index  for  both  German  town 
groups  works  out  about  19,  while  for  the  English  groups  the  index 
is  below  1 7 '5. 

Average  death-rates,  1902-08. 


London    

9  towns  of  Group  I — 

England  and  Wales  .. 

Germany 

24  towns  of  Group  II — 

England  and  Wales  .. 

Gernuiny 


Death-rates, 

w  itli 

standard  niortalitv 


Corrected 
mortality  index. 


17-32 


1718 
16G3 


17-25 

16-88 


16-4i 


17-42 
18-95 


17-29 
19-52 


The  application  of  the  factor  of  correction  increases  the  differences 
between  the  rates  in  the  two  countries  owing  to  the  greater  concen- 
tration of  young  adults  in  the  German  towns  than  in  the  English 
towns  of  corresponding  size. 

The  differences  of  infant  mortality  are  reflected  in  the  figures  of 
the  last  column  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  first  column.  If  the 
deaths  under  1  year  of  age  be  excluded,  and  a  corrected  mortality 
index  be  calculated  for  the  remainder  of  the  mortality  by  the  same 
procedure  as  that  i;sed  for  the  total  mortalit}^,  the  results  yield, 
for  deaths  of  individuals  over  1  year  of  age,  a  mortality 
index  of  13 "2 7  for  the  aggregate  of  Group  I  and  13 "04  for 
Group  II  in  England  and  Wales,  the  corresponding  figures  for 
German  towns  being  12 -83  for  Group  I  and  13-22  for  Group  II. 
Substantially,  therefore,  the  mortality  at  ages  beyond  infancy  may 
be  said  to  be  equal  in  measure  in  the  English  and  German  towns, 
since  the  process  of  arriving  at  these  figures  yields  results  which  I 
should  not  care  to  describe  as  other  than  approximate.  Further, 
the  consideration  that  the  populations,  and  therefore  the  crude 
death-rates  and  everything  derived  from  those  rates,  are  known 
only  approximately  for  the  years  considered,  would  alone  prevent 
any  attempt  to  press  the   results   so  as  to  assign  significance  to 
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fractional  variations  in  the  figures.  Thus  the  effects  of  the  conditions 
of  life  on  that  part  of  the  population  which  surviv^es  early  infancy 
would  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to  leave  any  marked  result  in 
differences  of  mortality,  when  reduced  to  the  same  standard  of 
measurement,  between  English  and  German  cities. 

In  view  of  the  position  which  was  shown  in  Part  I  of  the  latest 
Decennial  Supplement  issued  by  the  Kegistrar-General,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  the  apparently  remarkable  improvement  which 
has  recently  taken  place  in  the  matter  of  infantile  mortality  in  great 
towns.  It  appeared  that  the  decennium,  1891-1900,  showed  a 
startling  reversion  to  the  high  figures  of  a  relatively  distant  past. 
Unless  the  figures  of  the  annual  summaries,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  full}^  revised  subsequent  to  their  issue  in  the  quarterly 
reports,  are  in  defect  of  the  true  totals  by  incredible  amounts,  this 
reversion  has  already  yielded  place  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of 
progress  in  our  English  towns.  This  would,  at  any  rate,  appear  to 
be  indicated  Ijy  the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  preceding  that  to  which  the  table  of  births 
and  deaths  given  above  (p.  226)  relates. 


El 

iglish  f  OK  Its,  189 

5-1901. 

Group. 

Approximate 

mean 
population. 

Average 
nuniljer 

of 

births 

per  annum. 

Birth- 
rate. 

Average 
number 

of 

deatlis 

per  annum. 

Crude 

death- 
rate. 

Avernge 
deaths 
under 
1  year. 

21,467 
17,830 
18,470 

ri.fantile 
death- 
rate. 

London    

4,505,000      132,690 
3,293,000      103,937 
3,420,000      101.435 

29-45 
31-5R 
29-66 

84.421   118-74 
67,972  j  20-64 
64,403     18-83 

162 

Rest  of  Group  I 
Group  11 

172 
182 

The  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  the  earlier  table 
for  the  seven  years,  1902-08,  shows  a  most  gratifying  reduction  of 
the  death-rate,  infantile  and  other,  in  the  interval,  and,  in  spite  of 
a  reduction  in  the  birth-rate,  the  reduction  in  the  death-rate  has 
been  greater  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively.  The  increase  of 
population  has  yielded  only  a  trifling  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
births  in  these  33  towns,  but  the  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  have 
decreased  in  number  by  over  9,000  per  annum,  or  about  16  per  cent., 
and  the  deaths  at  all  ages  by  over  17,000,  which  leaves,  after 
deduction  of  deaths  of  infants,  a  reduction  of  5  jjer  cent,  in  deaths 
above  1  year  of  age. 

It  may  be  added,  although  it  is  not  proposed  to  delay  to 
present  the  statistical  data,  that,  in  the  larger  German  towns  at  any 
rate,  the  interval  here  considered  has  also  produced  changes  similar 
to  those  here  noted  for  England  (c.f.  Tables  pp.  237—238). 
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Siimmari/  of  condusions. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  process  of  urbanisation  is  going  on 
with  even  greater  speed  in  Germany  than  in  England. 

The  growth  of  towns  by  migration  being  traced  in  certain 
features  from  the  returns  of  the  German  census,  it  was  found 
that  practically  the  entire  natural  increase  of  German  population 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  drifted  into  the  towns  (or,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  at  any  rate,  migrated  across  the  ocean). 

More  than  half  the  population  of  the  towns  of  over  100,000 
population  in  Germany  in  1900  had  been  born  elsewhere  than  in 
the  town  where  they  were  enumerated,  while  about  one-fifth  of 
those  who,  having  been  born  in  the  great  towns,  survived  in 
1900,  were  living  outside  the  limits  of  the  great  towns,  probably 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  suburban  areas  near  them. 

The  drift  to  the  towns  being  mainly  a  movement  of  young 
adults,  results  in  an  abnormal  proportion  of  persons  between  20 
and  45  in  urban  areas,  and  the  presence  of  this  abnormal  proportion 
in  English  towns  affords  evidence  both  of  their  absorptive  capacity 
and  also,  in  its  comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures  for 
German  towns,  of  the  fact  that  immigration  into  towns  on  a  large 
scale  is  a  phenomenon  of  older  date  in  this  country  than  in 
Germany. 

Turning  to  the  effect  of  the  aggregation  in  towns  of  an  excep- 
tional proportion  of  young  adults,  the  comparison  between 
German  and  English  conditions  was  prefaced  by  an  examination  of 
life-tables  for  the  two  countries.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
first  five  years  of  life  in  Germany  are  as  effective  in  reducing  the 
numbers  born  as  the  first  twenty-five  years  in  England.  Owing  to 
this,  the  higher  birth-rate  there  contributes  to  increase  of  the  Avorking 
population  much  less  than  in  its  proportion  to  the  birth-rate  in 
England. 

The  birth-rate  in  the  larger  English  towns  (London  excepted), 
owing  to  the  concentration  there  of  those  who  are  contributing  to 
the  increase  of  population,  is  higher  than  in  the  country  at  large, 
while  the  large  Gei'man  towns,  in  spite  of  an  even  greater  con- 
centration in  them  of  persons  at  the  ages  referred  to,  nevertheless 
present  lower  birth-rates  than  the  Empire  at  large. 

In  England  the  death-rate  in  certain  groups  of  towns  exceeds 
that  for  the  country  at  large,  while  in  German  towns  the  presence 
of  an  exceptional  proportion  at  the  period  of  life  when  mortality  is 
slight  suffices  to  keep  the  crude  death-rate  below  that  for  the 
Empire. 

In  both  countries  the  infantile  death-rate  in  towns  of  over 
250,000  inlia])itants  is  in  excess  of  that  in  smaller  towns,  and  the 
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infantile  death-rate  in  English  towns  is  about  25  to  30  per  cent, 
below  that  in  German  towns  of  equal  size. 

By  calculating  the  death-rates  resultingfrom  the  age  distrilnitions, 
supposing  the  moitality  at  each  age  equal  to  that  in  England  and 
AVales  in  1891-1900,  it  is  sliown  that,  not  only  are  the  crude  death- 
rates  in  the  towns  higher  in  Germany  than  in  England,  but  the 
actual  mortality  in  the  German  towns  is  severer  than  in  the 
English  towns,  though  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the  higher 
infantile  moi'tality,  rather  than  to  any  greater  mortality  among 
adults. 

A  result  of  considerable  interest,  arising  out  of  the  conditions 
subjected  to  statistical  examination  in  this  paper,  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  impression  produced  hy  the  excess  of  the  German  l>irth-rate 
over  the  English,  the  average  numl>er  of  children  per  family  in 
German  towns  is  less  than  in  English  towns  of  corresponding 
size,  and  notably  so  in  the  largest  towns,  the  average  birth-rate  of 
which  is  substantially  the  same  in  England  and  Germany. 

Comparisons  between  the  recent  period,  the  statistics  of  which 
have  been  used  throughout  the  principal  part  of  the  paper,  and  a 
period  of  ecjual  length  immediately  preceding  it,  show  that  the 
unfavourable  tendencies  of  the  infantile  death-rate  in  English 
towns,  noted  as  manifested  in  the  nineties,  have  yielded  place  to 
better  conditions. 


Note  added  subsequent  lu  (he  Meetin<j. 

In  reference  to  the  c^uestion,  raised  in  the  discussion,  of  the 
possible  effect  of  differences  in  methods  of  registration  in  England 
and  Germany,  especially  as  affecting  the  classification  of  births  as 
"  living  "  or  "  still "  births,  the  following  statement  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  question. 

Survivals  from  100,000  hirtlis. 


England  and  Wales. 

Germany. 

1891-1900. 

1905. 

1891-1900. 

At  1  niontli     

{95,355) 
92,602 
84,667 

95,861 
93,401 
87,295 

93,402 
88,486 
78,330 

,,  3  months   

„   12       „       

The  English  figures  for  1891-1900,  given  in  the  last  Decennial 
Supplement  (p.  cvi),  do  not  include  a  figure  for  months  intermediate 
between  birth  and  3  months,  or  3  months  and  6  months.  The  figure 
in  italics  stated  above  has  been  estimated  by  interpolation,  guided 
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by  the  sequence  of   figures  for  1905,  which  are  given  month  by 
month.     The  preceding  table  yields  the  following  : — 

Deaths  before  reaching  1  year  of  age  per  i,ooo  living. 


England  and  Wales. 

Germany. 

1891-1900. 

1905. 

1891-1900. 

At  birtli  

153 

{112) 
86 

128 
89 
65 

217 

161 

115 

Thus  the  figures  for  England  and  AVales  in  1905,  for  deaths  from 
ages  1  month  or  3  months  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life,  must 
be  increased  by  about  So  per  cent,  to  j'ield  the  German  figure  for 
1891-1900,  while  the  figure  for  the  entire  year  must  be  increased  by 
70  per  cent.  only. 

The  figures  for  England  and  Wales  for  the  mortality  from  birth, 
or  (as  estimated)  from  age  1  month,  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
life  must  be  increased  by  42  and  43  per  cent,  respectively  to  yield 
the  German  figures,  while  that  for  mortality  from  age  3  months  to 
the  end  of  the  first  year  must  be  increased  by  34  per  cent. 

These  figures  do  not  suggest  that  the  practice  in  regard  to 
distinguishing  between  living  births  and  still  births  differs  in  England 
and  Germany  in  a  degree  likely  to  aff"ect  the  validit}'  of  the 
comparisons  of  infantile  death  rates  made  in  the  paper. 
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Variation  of  vitality  loiih  age,  1891-1900. 

The  scale  at  the  side  shows  the  number  living  to  each  death  annually 

at  the  ages  shown  on  the  horizontal  scale.     {See  page  224.) 
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Percentage  deviations  from  normal  age  constitution,  1901. 
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Percentage  deinafions  from  normal  age  constitution,  1900-01. 
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Discussion  on.  Mr.  Flux's  Paper. 

The  President  said  the  Council  had  decided  to  adopt,  at  any  rate 
tentatively,  the  plan  of  making  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of 
the  Paper  more  formal  than  had  been  the  practice  hitherto  by 
nominating  two  members  specially  conversant  with  the  subject  to 
move  and  second  it,  and  thus  open  the  discussion.  He  would  call 
upon  Dr.  Diidfield,  accordingly,  to  move  the  vote  of  thanks  on  that 
occasion. 

Dr.  DUDFIELD  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  INIr.  Flux  for  his  most  valuable  Paper.     Although 
the  Paper  was  full  of  interesting  information  and  suggestive  points, 
he  proposed  to  put  forward  some  points  which  were  in  part  more  or 
less  independent  of  the  communication  and  in  part  amplifications  of 
certain  sections.    The  Paper  was  naturally  divisible  into  two  sections, 
the  first  dealing  with  the  increase  of  towns  and  the  sex-age  com- 
positions of  their  populations,  and  the  second  with  the  results  of 
those  factors  as  shown  in  the  vital  statistics.     The  first  question 
that  occurred  to  him  was — what  was  an  "  urban  "  district  1     The 
figures  given  in  Mr.  Flux's  first  table  related  (at  least  in  1901)  to 
the    1,122    urban   districts    scheduled   in   the   Census   Report.     A 
reference  to  that  report  showed  that  those  districts  ranged  from 
small  areas  such  as  Childwall  (Lanes)  with  an  area  of  830  acres  and 
a  population  of  219  persons,  up  to  the  gargantuan  district  "London  " 
with  an  area  of  75,000  acres  and  4^  millions  of  inhabitants — the 
City  of  London  and  the  28  metropolitan  cities  and  boroughs  being 
counted  as  one  "  urban  district."     Examining  the  list  more  closely 
it  appeared  that  there  were  215  districts  with  less  than  3,000  inhabi- 
tants, among  the  last  being  106  with  under  2,000.     He  thought 
those  facts  demonstrated  a  want  of   that  homogeneity  which  was 
essential   in   statistical   work.      Doubtless   the   German    "  urban " 
districts  would  be  found  to  have  equally  dissimilar  characteristics. 
In  a  study  such  as  that  presented  by  the  author  they  were  limited 
to  the  use  of  averages  with  all  their  defects,  and  it  was  customary 
to  consider  density  of  population  as  a  test  of  the  urban  character  of 
a  district.     Among  the  disti'icts  scheduled  by  the  Registrar-General 
the  density  varied  from  61   persons  per  acre  (in  London)  to  an 
average  of  less  than  one  person  per  acre  in  the  215  districts  of  less 
than  3,000  inhal)itants.     No  one  had  attempted  to  fix  a  standard  of 
density,  but  he  would  tentatively  suggest  a  mininnun  of  10  persons 
per  acre  for  an  urban  district.     The  evils  resulting  from  town  life 
were  the  result  of  complex  factors  such  as  insanitary  conditions, 
stress  of  competition,  artificial  conditions  imposed  by  society,  &c. 
It  was  conceivable  that  an  urban  population  under  suitable  con- 
ditions might  present  vital  statistics  differing  very  little,  if  at  all, 
from  those  afforded  by  rural  districts.     He  thought  Mr.  Flux  did 
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well  in  the  later  parts  of  his  Paper  in  abandoning  "  urban  districts  " 
in  favour  of  "  great  towns."  The  transference  of  population  from 
the  centres  to  the  peripherics  of  towns  was  a  striking  phenomenon 
of  the  present  day.  Numerous  examples  could  be  cited  in  London. 
One  was  well  known  to  the  speaker.  He  referred  to  the  colony, 
both  industrial  and  residential,  which  had  sprung  into  being  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  on  the  waste  lands  near  Willesden  Junction, 
Dr.  Gwynn,  the  late  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health  of  Hampstead, 
drew  attention  to  this  emigration  to  suburbs  in  1901,  and  the  latest 
communication  on  the  subject  was  the  Paper  by  M.  Meuriot,  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  held  in  July  last. 
The  last-named  showed  that  in  the  case  of  Berlin  the  population  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  city  decreased  by  over  7  per  cent,  between 
1900  and  1905,  while  that  of  the  outer  parts  increased  by  9  per  cent. 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  37  per  cent,  in  the  "  suburbs  "  during 
the  same  period.  Of  the  vital  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Flux,  those 
relating  to  infantile  mortality  had  interested  the  speaker  most.  He 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Paper  in  manuscript,  and  had 
noticed  a  reference  to  the  high  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in 
South  C4ermany.  That  part  had  been  altered  in  the  Paper  as 
presented,  but  the  original  reference  had  led  him  to  look  into  the 
question.  He  did  not  propose  to  give  all  the  figures  on  that  occasion, 
but  one  or  two  might  be  mentioned.  In  the  whole  of  the  German 
Empire  the  illegitimate  births  during  1901-05  constituted  8*4  per 
cent,  of  all  live  births,  while  in  England  and  Wales  the  proportion 
was  3  "9  per  cent.  In  the  constituent  States  the  proportion  varied 
from  7'o  per  cent.  (Prussia)  to  1272  (Saxony),  that  in  Bavaria 
(12 "59  per  cent.)  being  very  nearly  as  high.  In  the  Empire  the 
infantile  mortalities  were  (1901-05)  legitimate  188,  illegitimate  320;  in 
Prussia,  179  and  331 ;  and  in  Saxony,  229  and  321.  In  the  first  group 
of  large  German  towns  (see  Mr.  Flux's  last  table),  excluding  Hamburg, 
the  illegitimate  births  constituted  17 '6  per  cent,  of  all  live  births, 
and  the  infantile  mortalities  were  legitimate  203,  illegitimate  287. 
In  the  second  group,  with  io'7  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  births,  the 
mortalities  were  187  and  333.  A  high  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  did  not  necessarily  (in  Germany,  at  least)  lead  to  a  marked 
diiference  in  the  two  mortalities.  In  Miinchen,  with  26'9  per  cent, 
of  illegitimate  births,  the  legitimate  mortality  was  223  and  the 
illegitimate  235.  In  Coin,  with  ii'i  per  cent,  illegitimate  births, 
the  mortalities  were  204  and  302.  In  the  speaker's  own  district  the 
illegitimate  Inrths  (1901-05)  were  4*4  per  cent,  of  all  births,  and  the 
infantile  mortalities  118  and  275.  He  thought  that  the  high 
infantile  mortality  recorded  in  Germany  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  at  any  rate,  independent  of  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy, 
and  further,  that  illegitimacy  in  Germany  had  not  the  same  signi- 
ficance in  vital  statistics  that  it  had  in  this  country.  Information  as 
to  other  factors  affecting  child-life,  such  as  housing,  occupation  of 
mothers,  feeding,  &c.,  were  necessary  to  form  any  conclusions. 
There  were  many  other  points  in  the  Paper  which  would  repay 
criticism,  but  he  had  not  had  time  to  take  them  up.  He  concluded 
by  formally  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Flux, 
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Mr.  Bernard  Mallet,  the  Eegistrcar-General,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  he  had  not  had  much  time  to  give  to  the  study 
of  the  Paper,  hut  he  thought  it  was  one  of  the  ablest  they  had  heard 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  widely  read  and  c(Uoted 
by  politicians  and  others  during  the  next  few  weeks.    The  points  he 
wished   to  touch   were  mostly  technical  ones  connected  with  the 
figures  published  by  his  office.     On  page  209  the  author  said  he  had 
not  been  able  to  find  English  statistics  for  the  population  of  the 
added  areas.     He  might  mention  that  the  population  of  the  added 
areas  were  always  given  in  the  census  reports,  and  therefore  the 
increase  in  population  of  the  large  English  towns  with  the  extension 
of  areas  could  be  ascertained  without  much  difficulty.     He  had  not 
done  so,  partly  from  want  of  time  and  partly  because  Mr.  Flux  did 
not  think  it  very  important.     Then,  on  page  229,  Mr.  Flux  stated 
that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  information  for  English  towns  as  to 
the  total  death-rates  in  a  standard  population.    That  was  cjuite  true 
at  present,  but  it  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  when  they 
were   able   to   carry    out   the   change   from   registration   areas    to 
administrative  areas  for  tabulation,  which  they  wanted  to  do  a  year 
or  two  hence,  that  information  would  be  available.     The  German 
figures  as  to  nativity  in  towns,  as  well  as  the  figures  relating  to 
migration,  were  of  the  greatest  possible  interest,  and  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  similar  figures  were  not  available  in  this  country  for 
the  past  years.    The  answers  to  the  question  on  the  census  schedule 
would  have  enabled  that  information  to  be  obtained,  because  they 
knew  the  birth-rate  and  knew  the  place  of  haljitation.     But  it  had 
never  been  done.    All  that  had  been  done  was  to  give  the  migration 
from  one  registration  county  to  another,  or  to  the  big  towns  of  over 
50,000    inhabitants.      Nothing   was   stated   as   to   whether   those 
emigrants   came   from   rural   or   urban   districts ;    the  information 
showed   only  the  geographical  character  of  the  migration.     That 
was   partly  due   to   difficulties   arising   out   of    technical    reasons, 
methods  of  tabulation,  and  so  on.     If  they  could  alter  the  system  of 
tabulation,  and  get  on  to  the  card  system  and  sorting  by  machine, 
those  and  a  great  many  other  useful  things  might  be  done  more 
easily  than  at  present.      There  would  be  much  greater  flexibility 
and  elasticit}'  in  dealing  with  the  figures,  but  whether  that  parti- 
cular point  would  be  worth  attacking  after  the  process  of  migration 
had  been  so  largely  accomplished  was  a  diffeient  cpiestion.    Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Paper  was  that  which  treated 
of   infantile   mortality.     Mr.  Flux's   figures   showed   much  higher 
mortality  in  infancy,  together  with  a  rather  lower  mortality  subse- 
quently, in  the  Gei-man  towns  as  compared  with  the  English  towns, 
and  that  seemed  to  touch  on  the  controversy  whether  a  high  infant 
mortality  had  a  good  efi'ect  in  weeding  out  \\'eaklings,  or  a  harmful 
effect  in   creating  weaklings  among    the    survivors  from  infantile 
diseases  and  bad  conditions  of  life.     The  figures  rather  tended  to 
show  that  the  first   conclusion  nn'ght  bo  the  true  one,  and   that 
weeding  out  was  perhaps  a  good  thing;  but  one  could  not  quite 
press  that  conclusion  from  those  figures.     There  could  be  no  doubt 
about    the   great   inn)rovement   in    infantile    mortality  which  was 
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apparent,  not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  Europe,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Dr.  Stevenson  had  given  some 
interesting  passages  about  that  in  the  Annual  Report  for  the  last 
year,  which  was  pul Wished  in  December,  and  in  which  he  si;mmed 
up  the  figures  for  the  different  countries,  including  Russia 
and  Germany.  He  might  conclude  by  saying  that  for  England 
the  year  1909  showed  the  most  remarkable  progress  yet  made. 
For  the  whole  country  the  mortality  in  1907  was  ii8  per  thousand 
births,  which  was  the  lowest  on  record;  in  1908  it  was  120,  and  in 
1909  it  had  gone  down  to  109.  That  was  20  per  cent,  below  the 
average  of  the  preceding  ten  j^ears,  and  by  far  the  lowest  rate  on 
record.  That  seemed  to  show  that  the  efforts  which  were  being 
made  were  producing  very  considerable  results. 

Sir  William  Plowden  said  it  was  especially  interesting  to  him 
at  that  time  to  know,  as  they  did  know  from  the  figures  just  presented, 
the  extraordinary  position  which  Germany  was  taking  up,  first  of 
all,  in  the  very  large  addition  which  was  being  made  to  the  German 
population,  and  next — and  there  they  had  much  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon — with  regard  to  the  condition  of  things  evidenced 
by  the  rates  of  mortality  in  general,  and  particulaily  the  infantile 
mortality-rate.    It  was  quite  clear  that  with  the  enormous  birth-rate 
in  Germany,  if  there  were  not  a  correspondingly  enormous  death-rate, 
especially  in  the  infantile  years,  the  population  of  Germany  would  be 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.     As  it  was,  it  was  increasing  about 
1,000,0  30  per  annum;    and   some  complaints  had  been  made  on 
that  score  by  German  statesmen.      With  reference  to  their  own 
condition  in  comparison  with  Germany,  it  was  evident   that   the 
study  of  sanitary  improvements  and   our   methods  of   living  had 
enabled  our  population  to  look  forward  to  a  longer  period  of  life, 
and  also  to  a  better  death-rate,   than  even  Germany,  which  was 
progressing  in  such  a  rapid   manner.      He   was    rather   surprised 
that  the  author  had  not  drawn    attention   to   what   was   a   most 
remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  infantile  mortalitj^  namely, 
the  enormous  excess  which  existed  in  the  rural  populations  of  Ger- 
many as  compared  with  the  town  populations.     They  did  not  find 
that  in  England,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  infantile  mortality  was  larger 
in  the  towns  than  in  the  country.    But  it  seemed  to  be  the  contrary 
in  Germany  ;  and  he  would  like  to  know  if  possible  what  was  the 
cause.     The  fact  had  been  commented  on  very  largely  by  people 
who  had  written  on  the  subject  of  German  statistics,  and  some 
cause  there  must  be.     Another  remarkable  point  was  that  while 
the  rate  of  mortality  and  the  birth-rate  in  the  west  of  Germany  had 
been  on  a  more  moderate  scale  than  in  the  east,  it  was  not  brought 
out  in  the  figures  before  them.     Prol>ably  the  author  did  not  wish 
to  Ijring  out  any  distinction  between  one  portion  of  Germany  and 
another.     They  were  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  able  way  in 
which  he  had  treated  the  figures. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  said  that  the  question  of  how  far  suburbs 
were  included  in  urban  districts  might  have  an  important  effect  upon, 
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the  birth-rates  of  the  towns  compared.  As  Mr,  Dudfield  had 
mentioned,  in  very  big  towns  the  core  of  the  city  usually  tended  to 
decline  in  population  ;  round  the  core  there  was  a  ring  of  stationary 
population,  around  this  a  ring  where  population  was  increasing,  and 
further  out  still  a  more  or  less  suburban  area  where  population  was 
increasing  most  rapidly.  The  birth-rate  under  conditions  like  these 
would  vary  enormously  between  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  there 
would  be  a  very  small  birth-rate  indeed,  and  the  suburban  portions 
where  the  birth-rate  would  probably  be  highest.  In  the  crowded 
parts  of  the  town  the  young  people  who  married  would  go  to  settle 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  births  would  all  be  reckoned  there.  The 
question  consequently  arose  whether  there  was  a  greater  or  less 
tendency  in  Germany  to  include  suburban  areas  in  the  "  urban  dis- 
trict "  than  in  England.  To  take  an  American  instance,  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  limits  of  the  municipality  of  Chicago  were  drawn 
some  20  miles  from  the  centre,  and  that  the  town  consequently 
included  an  enormous  rural  area.  In  such  cases  the  birth- 
rate of  the  whole  "urban"  area  would  be  far  greater  than 
if  the  municipality  only  comprised  the  crowded  centre  of  an 
agglomeration  of  inhabited  areas  like,  e.g.,  Liverpool.  He  had 
noticed  that  Berlin  had  a  very  low  birth-rate,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  this  migut  l)e  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  suburbs,  but  the  fact  that  Charlottenburg  had  an 
equally  low  rate  negatived  this  idea.  Comparing  again  the  rates 
in  the  large  towns  of  the  great  industrial  centre  of  Germany — • 
Coin,  Barmen,  Crefeld,  Essen  and  Dortmund,  &c. — it  would  be 
found  that  they  differed  considerably,  varying  between  28|  and  44; 
though  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  were  in  many  cases 
practically  the  same,  which  seemed  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  social  and  other  conditions  were  similar.  Such  differences  in 
the  crude  birth-rates  could  easily  be  obtained  by  drawing  the 
municipal  net  more  tightly  in  one  case  than  in  another. 
Towns  in  both  countries,  of  course,  differed  enormously  in  that 
respect ;  but  it  was  most  important  to  have  some  idea  as  to  whether 
English  or  German  urban  authorities  were  the  more  prone  to 
include  suburbs.  The  factor  of  the  suburbs  in  that  connection 
could,  however,  be  to  a  great  extent  eliminated,  he  thought,  in  the 
same  way  as  was  done  with  death-rates,  namely,  by  taking  account 
of  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  groups  of  towns. 
Mr.  Flux  had  calculated  the  corrected  death-rates  on  a  standard 
population ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  author  might  have  made 
a  somewhat  similar  approximate  estimate  of  the  corrected  birth- 
rates. On  p.  227  the  author  stated:  "We  have  seen  that  in 
Germany  the  transfer  [of  persons  at  reproductive  ages]  is  even 
greater ;  and  were  the  true  birth-rate  maintained  even  as  high 
in  German  as  in  English  towns  the  appai'ent  rate  would  be 
higher  there  than  here."  That  was  quite  true  ;  but  he  thought 
the  bare  statement  did  not  convey  a  good  idea  of  how  great 
the  difference  was.  The  diagrams  indicated  that  in  the  first 
group  of  the  nine  largest  towns  the  excess  of  the  females 
of    20    to    50    years   of    age   was   something    like    30    per   cent. 
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Did  not  that  mean  that  the  crude  l)irth-rate  was  some  30  per 
cent,  above  that  of  a  "  standard  "  population  1  It  looked 
to  him  as  if  the  corrected  birth-rate  in  that  group  would 
work  out  to  something  like  23  to  24  per  1,000  only,  and 
consequently  that  the  corrected  birth-rate  in  the  rural  districts 
would  prove  to  be  35  or  36  per  1,000.  In  the  paper  read  before 
the  Society  three  years  ago,  Dr.  Newsholme  and  Dr.  Stephenson 
made  calculations  for  England  and  Wales,  showing  that  in  urban 
districts  the  corrected  birth-rate  was  about  28  per  1,000,  and  in 
rural  districts  29  per  1,000.  The  latter  had  thus  a  very  slightly 
higher  corrected  birth-rate  in  this  country ;  but,  if  his  inferences 
from  the  German  figures  were  correct,  the  rural  corrected  birth-rate 
there  would  be  fully  50  per  cent,  higher.  He  suggested  that  if  the 
author  calculated  approximately,  from  the  data  as  to  ages  in  the 
appendix  tables,  the  corrected  birth-rates  for  the  groups  of  towns, 
the  results  would  bring  out  very  forcibly  the  enormous  difference 
between  rural  and  urban  districts. 

Sir  Shirley  Murppiy  said  there  was  one  point  in  the  paper  to 
which  he  would  like  to  refer,  namely,  the  very  high  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  in  the  fi'  st  year  of  life.  It  occurred  to  him  that  in  order 
to  understand  that  fact  fully  one  wanted  to  know  how  complete 
was  the  system  of  registration  of  births  in  Germany  as  compared 
with  England.  He  thought  the  fact  that  the  infantile  death-rate 
of  England  had  not  declined  until  the  last  few  years  in  response  to 
those  measures  of  amelioration  which  appeared  to  have  affected  the 
older  ages  in  some  degree,  might  very  probably  be  due  to  the 
circumstance  th  it  there  had  been  a  more  complete  system  of 
registration  of  the  births  of  infants  who  had  survived  birth  hy  a 
few  hours.  Thus,  not  only  the  addition  of  those  births  to  the 
number  of  births,  but  the  deaths  of  those  infants  Avould  be  included. 
If  the  German  1  egistration  of  births  was  more  complete  in  that 
sense  than  that  of  England,  it  would  necessarily  affect  the  figures 
very  much.  He  would  like  to  know,  moreover,  whether  still-births 
were  registered  in  Germany.  If  so  he  did  not  suggest  that  the 
author  had  included  the  still-births  among  the  births  of  those  viable ; 
but  it  was  possible  that  the  fact  of  registration  of  still-births  might 
have  led  to  more  complete  registration  of  the  births  of  children  who 
live  but  a  few  minutes  than  would  occur  in  a  country  where  still- 
bii-ths  were  not  registered. 

Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  expressed  his  great  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  Paper,  and  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  statistics  it 
contained.  Although  most  of  the  general  conclusions  in  the  Paper 
were  beyond  question,  it  would  be  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
difficulty  and  risk  of  attempting  too  elaborate  a  comparison  of 
international  statistics  which  might  be  and,  he  believed,  were,  both 
collected  and  tabulated  under  widely  varying  conditions.  He  thought 
the  author  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  Paper  very  con- 
siderably if  he  could  have  told  them  that  the  census  organization 
and    registration    system   for   births   and    deaths  were  practically 
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identical  in  Germany  and  in  England.  Without  such  an  assurance 
considerable  caution  was  desirable  in  accepting  conclusions  based 
on  very  detailed  comparisons.  For  instance,  they  knew  that 
German  statisticians  had  long  had  the  immeasurable  advantage 
of  a  c|uinc[uennial  census.  In  the  United  Kingdom  our 
Registrars  General  had  not  had  that  advantage.  The  statistics 
which  they  were  expected  annually  to  publish  were  considerably 
depreciated  in  value,  during  the  later  portion  of  each  10  j^ears' 
intercensal  period,  because  our  English  population  has  hitherto  only 
been  enumerated  once  in  10  years.  It  was  a  fact  that  between 
1891  and  1901  several  English  towns  practically  doubled  their 
population  ;  while  in  a  much  larger  number  of  towns  the  population 
inci'eased  more  than  50  per  cent.  Failing  a  quinquennial  census,  it 
had  to  be  assumed  that  the  exceptional  rate  of  increase  had  been 
maintained  since  1901;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  the 
continuance  of  such  a  rate  had  not  been  maintained.  The  result 
was  naturally  to  depreciate  to  a  considerable  extent  the  value  of  the 
calculated  birth  and  death-rates  for  such  towns,  necessarily  published 
from  year  to  year  in  the  Registrar-General's  Reports.  That  Society 
had  used  its  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  successive  Governments 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  quinquennial  census  in  order  to  give 
unquestionable  value  to  the  statistics  which  were  prepared  and 
published  with  so  much  labour  and  at  so  nuich  expense.  The 
Census  Committee  of  the  Society  had  recently'  brought  that  matter 
before  the  attention  of  the  Government,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  new 
Census  Bill,  which  was  Ijeing  prepared  for  the  next  3^ear's  census, 
provision  might  be  made  for  an  intermediate  census  in  1916;  and 
he  hoped  that  they  would  now  be  more  fortunate  in  convincing  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  the  essential  necessity  for  a  quin- 
quennial census  in  order  to  give  increased  value  to  all  national 
statistics,  of  which  population  was  the  necessary  and  natural  basis. 

Dr.  Greenwood  said  that  Von  Vogl  had  recently  published 
a  monograph  ^  on  infantile  mortality  in  South  Germany,  where  it 
was  exceedingly  high.  For  example,  the  mean  rate  in  Bavaria  was 
285  ;  in  Wiirttemberg,  274;  and  in  Baden  222.  In  that  monograph 
Von  Vogl  did  not  give  the  actual  data,  but  referred  to  a  very 
extensive  map  of  the  Administrative  Districts  in  South  Germany, 
which  showed  by  means  of  differently  coloured  areas  the  distribution 
of  3  grades  of  mortality,  namel}',  low,  from  100  to  200,  moderate^ from 
200  to  300,  and  high,  from  300  to  400.  It  struck  him  that  it  would 
be  rather  interesting  to  see  if  there  were  any  relation  between  the 
size  of  the  towns  in  the  Administrative  Districts  and  the  actual 
distribution.  So  far  as  he  could  see  from  an  ordinary  gazetteer, 
which  was  not  very  accurate,  the  number  of  towns  in  Bavaria  with  ^ 
population  of  over  20,000  was  18,  and  with  a  population  of  over 
10,000,  32.  In  order,  therefore,  to  see  whether  it  was  worth 
further   investigation   he   made   an  ordinary  four-fold   correlation 

'  "  Die  Sterbliclikeit  der  Siiuglinge  und  die  W elirf ahigkeit  der  Jugend."  By 
Pr.  Yon  Vogl.     Miijiich,  1909  (Lehiuann). 
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table  grouping  the  low  and  the  moderate  mortalities  together,'^ 
while  the  high  made  another  group ;  and  he  worked  out  the  corre- 
lation l)etween  the  size  of  the  towns  and  the  high  or  the  low 
mortality  by  an  approximate  method.  It  came  out  .199  ±  .15, 
which  was  not  significant.  *So  far  as  a  rough  test  like  that  went 
there  was  no  definite  relation,  at  any  rate  in  Bavaria,  between 
density  of  population  and  infantile  mortality.  He  was  rather 
interested  to  hear  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  carrying 
out  the  test  in  further  detail.  One  other  point  was  that  some 
capital  had  been  made  of  the  inflection  on  the  mortality  curve, 
especially  by  German  military  statisticians.  Von  Schjerning  had 
recently  published  a  paper^  in  which  he  drew  special  attention 
to  it,  giving  also  the  French  figures  (males),  which  contained  pre- 
cisely the  same  inflection.  When  they  were  expressed  in  deaths 
per  1,000,  the  French  luimbers  varied  from  7.51  to  7.52  from  the 
age  of  21  to  25;  for  ages  26,  27  and  28,  the  figures  were  7.35,  7.33 
and  7.44.  Naturally,  the  inference  which  it  was  desired  to  draw 
was  that  compulsory  military  service  actually  increased  the  expecta- 
tion of  life.  That  was  not  quite  obvious,  but  it  was  interesting  to 
see  that  among  the  total  French  males  thei'e  was  the  same  bend  in 
the  diagram  as  in  the  German  total  males. 

Mr.  T.  A.  CoGHLAN  said  Mr.  Flux  had  certainly  done  what  he 
had  set  out  to  do,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  see  that  he  had  left  the 
statistics  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  had  not  attempted  to  smooth 
them  over  in  the  way  to  which  they  were  too  much  accustomed. 
Had  he  done  so,  they  would  not  have  found  the  inflection  in  the 
curve  at  the  age  of  25  years ;  it  would  have  been  smoothed  right 
out.  After  the  age  of  20  years,  the  expectation  of  life  in  Germany 
was,  as  they  learned  from  Mr.  Flux's  Paper,  equal  to  that  in  England, 
but  for  the  lower  ages  the  English  expectation  largely  exceeded  that 
of  Germany,  in  which  country  the  mortality  at  the  very  early  ages 
was  extremely  great.     He  imagined  the  explanation  was  that  the 


^  The  actual  table  is  : — 


Infantile  Mortalifi/. 


High. 

Low  and 
Moderate. 

Totals. 

Administrative  Districts  containing 
towns  with  populations  greater 
than  10,000 

Administrative  Districts  with  no 
towns  over  10,000 

17 

54 

15 

80 

32 
134 

Totals 

71 

95 

166 

The  Q5  approximation  was  used.  As  one  of  the  variables  is  a  ratio  and  the 
populations  of  the  administrative  districts  probably  vary,  some  spurious  negative 
correlation  is  introduced.  Hence  the  organic  correlation  is  higher  than  indi- 
cated by  the  co-efScient.  There  is,  however,  no  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  is 
high. 

^  Saintatsstatistische  Betrachtunc/en  iibei-  Talk  unci  Heer.  By  Otto  V. 
Schjerning.     Berlin,  1910  (Hirschwal'd) ,  pp.  85  et  seq^.     Fig.  37  and  Table  37. 
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Avomen  were  not  properly  fed,  and  their  children  had  not  during  the 
critical  period  of  their  lives  sufficient  nutritious  food.  At  any  rate, 
anyone  who  had  been  to  Germany  and  had  seen  the  laborious  work 
the  women  performed,  how  soon  after  child-birth  they  had  to  go  to 
the  fields  or  the  factories,  and  how  poor  their  sustenance  was,  would 
easily  understand  Germany's  excessive  infantile  mortality  rate.  He 
believed  the  real  explanation  of  the  large  birth-rate  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  was  to  be  sought  in  the  religious  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  parents.  A  good  deal  of  the  urbanization  of  Germany 
now  going  on  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  emigration  from 
Germany,  whereas  people  went  in  large  numbers  from  England. 
Some  British  Colonies  had  tried  hard  to  get  emigrants  from 
Germany ;  but  the  Government  was  very  strict  on  that  point,  and 
no  propaganda  was  permitted. 

Mr.  Yule  said  he  had  read  the  Paper  with  great  interest,  as  it 
had  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  on  some  problems  of  German  vital 
statistics  in  which  he  was  interested,  owing  to  reading  a  report 
issued  some  time  ago  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  Germany.  In  that  report  there  were  some  data 
given  as  to  the  vital  statistics,  and  some  comparison  was  made 
with  England.  The  budgets  collected  by  the  Board  brought  out 
one  curious  contrast :  the  average  number  of  children  in  Avorking 
class  families  was  distinctly  less,  to  judge  by  the  budgets,  in 
Germany  than  in  this  country.  Some  newspaper  criticism  made  at 
the  time  of  publication  of  the  report  suggested  that  those  budgets 
must  be  erroneous  owing  to  the  relatively  high  birth-rate  in 
Germany ;  but  a  very  slight  investigation  into  the  actual  census 
conditions  suggested  that  probably  the  figures  were  essentially 
correct :  the  birth-rate  in  fact  was  not  much  higher  in  the  large 
towns  of  Germany  than  in  the  larger  towns  of  this  country,  and 
there  was  a  large  countervailing  infant  mortality.  Mr.  Flux,  in  his 
paper,  had  emphasised  that  conclusion  and  had  indicated  that  the 
average  numljer  of  children  per  family  was  actually  less  in  German 
than  in  English  towns  of  corresponding  size.  The  data  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paper  with  regard  to  immigration  into  towns 
struck  him  as  most  interesting;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  useful 
if  our  census  reports  could  give  rather  fuller  detail  as  to  birth- 
places somewhat  on  the  general  lines  of  the  German  reports. 

The  President  said  that  before  formally  putting  the  vote  of 
thanks  there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he  would  like  to 
comment.  He  feared  he  could  not  flatter  himself  into  claiming  this 
paper  as  one  of  the  sequeke  of  his  inaugural  address,  as  the  author 
seemed  to  indicate,  because  he  happened  to  know  that  Mr.  Flux  had 
it  in  preparation  before  November.  However,  they  might  congratu- 
late themselves  on  having  those  interesting  figures  analysed  in  a 
very  comprehensive  manner,  and  he  was  quite  sure  the  vote  of 
thanks  would  l)e  unanimous.  One  or  two  questions  of  international 
comparison  had  been  raised  which  were  of  great  interest  to  him. 
For  instance,  great  difficulties  arose  from  the  various  definitions  of 
urban  population,  the  term  being  largely  conventional.    It  might  be 
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founded,  perhaps  rightly,  on  the  relation  of  population  to  area,  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  was  applied  more  arbitrarily,  and  often  in  accordance 
with  tradition,  not  actual  conditions.  The  only  sound  comparison, 
he  thoTight,  was  between  places  whose  population  was  large  enough 
to  make  them  undenialjly  url)an.  Mr.  Flux  had  done  that,  as, 
although  in  the  case  of  Germany  he  included  aggregates  down  to 
2,000,  in  examining  the  statistics  in  detail,  he  very  properly  dwelt 
mainly  upon  places  with  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  that,  he 
thought,  was  the  best  standard  that  could  be  taken  in  comparing 
age,  sex,  and  vital  or  economical  conditions  with  those  in  rural 
tracts.  Another  point  in  international  comparison  which  gave  rise 
to  some  trouble  was  the  return  of  ages.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  agree  to  group  ages  in  quinquennial  periods  or  even  annual 
periods  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Flux  had  pointed  out,  by  asking  for  the 
return  of  the  year  of  birth  they  lost  one-twelfth  of  a  year,  a  matter 
of  importance  in,  at  all  events,  the  first  year  of  life.  With 
regard  to  Sir  William  Plowden's  remarks,  he  did  not  think  any 
civilised  country  in  the  world  had  shown  such  remarkable  im- 
provement in  its  life  tables  of  late  as  Germany,  especially  in 
Prussia.  The  German  returns  in  use  before  those  now  quoted  gave 
values  so  extremely  low  that  he  always  hesitated  to  use  them 
in  any  calculation,  because  he  suspected  them  of  being  based  upon 
incomplete  or  obsolete  data.  The  new  tables  which  Mr.  Flux  had 
incorporated  gave  values  far  more  favourable  than  the  old  ones ; 
and  in  all  but  the  extremes  of  life,  showed  an  after  lifetime  better 
than  that  of  England,  in  the  case  of  males,  though  as  regards  the 
other  sex  the  ditference  was  slight  ;  and  female  life,  indeed,  com- 
pared badly  in  Germany  with  male.  In  conclusion,  he  gave 
instances  fiom  Indian  cities  to  show  how  delusive  might  be  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  return  of  birthplace  in  estimating 
the  proportion  of  immigration. 

Mr.  Flux,  in  reply,  said  that  in  mentioning  the  urban  districts, 
he  appeared  to  have  introduced  into  the  discussion  something  like 
King  Charles's  head,  but  he  only  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  town  populations  were  growing.  Whatever  the  definition 
of  an  urban  district  might  be,  the  first  Table  did  show  that  town 
populations  were  growing ;  and  it  afforded  a  rough  measure  of  the 
rate  at  which  they  were  growing.  It  had  been  noted  that  in  all 
the  real  comparisons  he  confined  himself  strictly  to  areas  which 
were  distinctly  urban,  and  with  similar  populations  in  the  two 
countries,  so  that  something  like  a  comparison  could  be  drawn 
between  them.  The  definition  of  urban  was  not  the  same  in  the 
two  countries  ;  but,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  mean  the  same  where  the 
people  were  differently  distributed,  as  Dr.  Dudfield  had  reminded 
them.  With  regard  to  illegitimate  births  in  Germany,  Dr.  Dudfield 
suggested  to  him  that  some  reference  to  the  proportion  of  births 
that  were  illegitimate  should  be  inserted,  and  a  sentence  in 
reference  to  that  proportion  had  been  added.  He  did  not  go 
into  the  matter  at  greater  length,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  drawn  aside  into  a  discussion  which  on  the  main  point  was 
rather   irrelevant,    though    he    admitted    the    great    importance 
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of  it.  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet  had  told  them  they  could  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  the  areas  from  the  census  returns ;  and 
it  was  true  that  one  could,  on  the  occasion  of  each  census,  find  out 
how  much  had  been  gained  by  certain  towns  since  the  last  census. 
But,  speaking  subject  to  correction,  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible 
to  trace  the  population  of  those  areas  through  a  series  of  censuses. 
One  could  not  distinguish  that  area  from  the  rest  of  the  town  in 
any  subsecpient  census  ;  it  became  absorbed,  so  that  one  could  not 
bring  the  figures  to  compare  with  those  which  had  been  carefully 
got  out  for  the  German  towns.  The  only  use  he  had  been  able  to 
make  of  them  was  to  trace  the  separate  entities  from  1871  down  to 
date,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  fully  recognise  what  the  Registrar- 
General  had  placed  at  their  disposal.  Sir  William  Plowden  referred 
to  the  importance  of  grouping  the  results  otherwise  than  by  the  size 
of  towns ;  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  that  point,  and  he  was  tempted 
to  take  groujis  of  industrial  towns  or  of  towns  engaged  in  similar 
industries,  or  separate  geographical  groups ;  but  that  would  be 
to  break  up  the  units  into  small  sizes,  and  very  casual  causes 
might  have  produced  very  substantial  effects.  It  Avas  only  by 
dealing  with  those  things  in  the  mass  that  one  was  able  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  assigning  to  a  general  cause  what  was  only  due  to  a 
casual  or  accidental  cause ;  so  that  he  gave  up  the  plan  of  that 
subordinate  grouping  as  practically  not  feasible  for  the  purpose, 
though  he  recognised  the  difference  of  conditions.in  different  localities, 
the  different  religions,  the  different  areas,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
Mr.  Hooker  had  called  attention  to  the  important  influence  of 
the  suburbs ;  and  one  point  was  at  any  rate  dealt  with  in  the  Paper, 
where  a  statement  was  given  to  show  that  a  population  about  50  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  towns  was  found  in  the  part  round  them  of  not 
more  than  6|  miles  radius  from  the  centre.  On  the  whole  there 
had  been  a  considerable  movement  outwards,  especially  in  Berlin. 
Taking  the  groups  of  towns  all  together  they  had  probably  not 
been  influenced  to  cpiite  the  same  extent  in  Germany  as  in  England 
by  that  cause,  and  that  might  add  to  rather  than  detiact  from  the 
contrast  he  drew.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  for  a  corrected 
birth  rate,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it 
within  reasonable  limits  of  space  and  time ;  but  he  rather  regarded  it 
as  a  task  which  might  take  up  a  good  deal  of  space  in  statement  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  time  in  doing,  although  he  recognised  its  great 
importance.  Sir  Shirley  Murphy  had  asked  for  information  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  registration  in  Germany.  He  would  not 
like  to  say  anything  very  absolute  about  that ;  but  he  had  before  him 
a  table  setting  out  for  each  town  of  above  15,000  inhabitants 
in  Germany  the  number  of  still-births,  the  number  of  living 
births  and  the  number  of  those  illegitimate.  In  looking  at  those 
figures,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  was  any  suspicion  that 
the  still-births  were  under-stated.  In  Munich  for  instance,  the 
proportion  of  still-births  was  about  3^  per  cent. ;  and  that  was  so 
in  a  considerable  number  of  large  towns,  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
unreasonable.  It  might  be  a  long  way  out  without  his  being  able 
to  say  definitely.  Mr.  Humphreys  referred  to  the  differences  in 
the   system   o     recording,  and   particularly   to   the    value    ef    the 
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quinquennial  census,  with  which  he  thoroughly  agreed.  Pie  recognised 
that  the  absence  of  a  quin(iueiinial  census  threw  a  certain  clouI)t  on 
the  figures  he  gave  for  tliis  country  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  worth 
mentioning  that  in  looking  at  the  figures  carried  out  in  the 
same  way  for  Germany,  from  1900  to  1905,  when  the  1905  census 
took  place  a  great  many  of  the  population  estimates  had  to  be 
written  down  considerably.  How  far  they  could  consider  that  there 
was  less  divergence  from  actual  facts  in  the  German  case  than  in 
our  own  was  doubtful.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
probability  of  error  was  not  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  Of 
course,  if  he  had  been  writing  two  years  hence  he  would  have  been 
in  a  mucli  better  position  to  give  precise  figures.  He  did  not  think 
he  would  venture  on  the  question  of  the  suggested  correlation 
between  infantile  mortality  and  density  of  population.  Some 
remarks  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  particular  relation 
of  that  kind  in  Germany  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  crude  figures 
at  a  hasty  glance  suggested,  the  contrast  was  not  very  great 
between  towns  and  places  of  sparse  population.  With  regard  to 
the  inflection  in  the  German  vitality  curve  for  males  that  Dr.  Green- 
wood called  attention  to,  he  might  perhaps  explain  that  these 
diagrams  had  been  given  in  a  little  diiferent  shape  from  that  in 
which  they  were  produced  in  the  German  Report.  There  they  were 
done  on  the  basis  of  the  quinquennial  average  ;  but  that  did  not  wipe 
out  that  inflection,  which  was  a  subject  of  comment  by  the  writer 
of  the  Report.  The  substitution  of  individual  year  figures  for  five 
year  averages  did  make  a  difference  in  the  peaks,  which  he  con- 
sidered were  worth  special  study  ;  and  therefore  he  had  drawn  them 
from  the  individual  years.  As  for  the  cause  of  the  inflection,  he  had 
heard  other  suggestions  besides  that  of  military  service.  It  might 
be  asked,  if  it  were  due  to  that,  why  it  was  not  shown  in  Berlin 
as  well  as  in  Mechlenburg-Schwerin.  Why  was  it  so  general  in 
curves  for  the  countries  where  there  was  a  predominating  agricultural 
population  ?  One  writer  suggested  that  it  was  a  question  of  urban 
and  rural  conditions;  and  it  was  partly  fur  that  reason  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  produce  the  diagram.  There  was  something  in  the 
rural  districts  which  differed  from  the  urban  even  in  the  countries 
where  it  was  shown,  and  it  was  found  in  most  European  countries,  but 
not  in  Massachusetts  nor  in  England  ;  it  was  not  found  in  the  Berlin 
curve,  nor  in  that  for  Haml;)urg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  taken  together 
as  a  group ;  but  it  was  found  in  Belgium,  though  not  in  marked 
degree.  There  the  rural  explanation  seemed  to  break  down.  The 
explanations  offered,  in  fact,  did  not  seem  to  hold  water  all  the 
way  through.  What  was  the  exact  cause  was,  perhaps,  a  subject  for 
study.  He  would  not  venture  to  express  one  explanation  which 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  because  it  was  an  explanation  the 
validity  of  which  required  to  be  tested  by  medical  knowledge,  to 
which  he  could  not  lay  claim.  He  had  dealt  with  the  statistics 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mathematician  only. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 
Fabini,  Herman  Victor.  l      Johnson,  Edward  Stewart. 
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OBITUAEY. 

£mile  Cheysson. 

Ce  grand  horn  me  de  science,  ce  grand  homme  de  bien  est  mort  le 
7  fevrier  dernier  a  Leysin  (Suisse).  II  allait  avoir  74  ans,  etant  ne 
le  18  naai,  1836,  a  Nimes.  Peu  de  vies  ont  ete  autant  que  la  sienne 
^difiantes,  laborieuses  et  fecondes. 

II  etait  entre  en  1854  a  I'fieole  Polytechnic|ue,  en  1856  a  l'£cole 
des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  ;  et  sa  carri^re  d'ingenieur,  s'il  s'en  etait 
contente,  aurait  deja  fait  de  lui  un  des  bon  serviteurs  de  son  pays. 
Mis  d'abord  en  evidence  par  la  construction  du  cliemin  de  fer  de 
Reims  au  camp  de  Chalons  et  par  I'organisation  du  service  des 
machines  a  I'Exposition  imiverselle  de  1867,  il  fut,  en  1870,  pendant 
le  Siege  de  Paris,  charge  d'organiser,  d'improviser  la  fabrication  des 
farines  a  I'interieur  de  la  capitale  et  fit  merveille  pour  retarder 
I'heure  ou  la  famine  rendrait  la  capitulation  inevitable. 

Apr^s,  comme  avant  la  guerre,  son  role  administratif  fut  brillant, 
quoique  un  peu  accidente ;  en  dei-nier  lieu,  il  etait  Inspecteur- 
geneial  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  en  retraite,  et  Commandeur  de 
la  Legion  d'honneur. 

Mais,  ici,  le  fonctionnaire  est  moins  a  considerer  que  le 
Statisticien,  ce  mot  d'ailleurs  devant  etre  piis  dans  son  acception  la 
plus  large. 

Quoique  le  grand  Traits  de  Statistique  qu'il  nous  avait  promis 
n'ait  pas  vu  le  jour,  cette  science,  qui  est  aussi  un  art,  a  de  grandes 
obligations  k  Emile  Cheysson.  II  y  etait  predestine  par  sa  forte 
education  math^matique,  par  son  golit  inn^  pour  I'observation, 
I'enregistrement  et  la  classification  des  faits,  par  la  tournure  precise 
et  m^thodique  de  son  esprit.  Lorsque,  en  1877,  il  fut  nomme 
Directeur  du  service  des  cartes  et  plans  au  Ministfere  des  Travaux 
publics,  il  en  fit  surtout  un  grand  bureau  de  statistique  et  mit  en 
train,  presque  simultanement,  deux  publications  importantes  :  un 
Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  Legislation  compar<!e,  analogue  a  celui  du 
Minist^re  des  finances,  et  un  Album  de  statistique  graphique  qui  devait 
^tre  r^edite  annuellement.  Depuis,  I'Administration  a  cru  devoir 
faire  I'economie  de  ces  deux  recueils  ;  et  on  ne  pent  que  le  regretter. 
Le  second  constituait  un  document  unique  en  son  genre.  Qui  ne  se 
rappelle  ces  belles  cartes  de  France  oii  des  rubans  color^s  de  largeurs 
in^gales  donnaient,  a  premiere  vue,  la  mesure  du  trafic  respectif 
tonnages  et  recettes,  de  nos  voies  ferrees  et  de  nos  voies  navigables  1 
Plus   suggestifs  encore  etaient   ces  traces  concentriques  qui,  dans 
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VAlhumde  1888,  montraient  la  France  se  r(5duisant  peu  a  pen,  comme 
^tendiie,  par  I'acceleration  gracluelle  des  moyens  de  transport  depuis 
deux  cents  ans. 

Les  multiples  etudes  de  Cheysson  sur  la  statistique  geom('^trifiue 
lui  font  aussi  grand  honneur. 

Mais  a  la  statistique  propreraent  dite,  il  preferait  peut-etre  les 
applications  de  la  methode  monographique,  telle  que  I'avait 
inauguree  et  codifiee  Frederic  Le  Play.  Collaborateur  de  Le  Play  a 
I'Exposition  de  1867,  Cheysson  etait  devenu  son  ^leve,  son  disciple, 
son  ami,  et  n'a  pas  peu  contribue  a  faire  vivre  et  prosperer  la  pensee  du 
maitre.  On  connaitla  double  collection  de  monographies  et  budgets  de 
families  intitulee  "  Ouvriers  europeens  et  Ouvriers  des  deux  mondes." 
La  vie  du  proletaire,  dans  les  diverses  professions  et  dans  les  divers 
pays,  est  analysee  la  d'une  maniere  si  homogene  qu'  on  pouvait  ^tre 
tente  de  superposer  numeriquement  tous  ces  petits  budgets.  C'est 
ce  que  Cheysson  a  fait  pour  cent  des  menages  cpi  figurent  dans  la 
collection.  Ce  grand  travail  synoptique  met  tout  a  la  fois  en 
lumiere  les  avantages  et  les  cotes  faibles  de  la  methode  mono- 
graphique. 

II  existe  un  lien  etroit  entre  les  recherches  du  statisticien  et 
celles  de  I'actuaire.  Toujours  aussi  attentif  a  la  pratique  rpi'a  la 
theorie,  Cheysson  se  fit  comme  I'educateur  des  oeuvres  sociales 
fran^aises,  assurances,  societes  cooperatives,  societ^s  de  secours 
mutuels,  etc.  Pour  que  de  tellos  entreprises  puissent  compter  sur 
I'avenir,  il  importe  qu'elles  mettent  leurs  operations,  leurs 
engagements  surtout  en  parfait  accord  avec  les  lois  du  calcul 
des  probabilites  :  or,  il  arrivait  trop  souvent  c|u'elles  n'en  tenaient 
pas  compte  et  c'est  ce  que  Cheysson  a  utilement  demontre  dans 
une  brochure  dont  le  titre  est  bien  significatif  :  "  L'imprevoyance  dans 
les  Institutions  de  prevoyance."  La  philanthropic,  de  Cheysson  fut 
toujours  aussi  scientifique  que  genereuse  :  toute  fondation  nouvelle 
destinee  a  ameliorer  le  sort  des  desherites  de  ce  monde  etait  sure 
d'obtenir  son  concours  et  de  s'en  trouver  bien.  II  etait  membre 
de  plus  de  cent  associations  scientifiques  ou  humanitaires  et 
apportait  a  chacune  un  concours  des  plus  r^els,  voire  meme  des 
plus  preponderants.  II  en  dirigea  et  enpresida  beaucoup  :  le  Musee 
Social,  la  Societe  d'£conomie  Sociale,  la  Societe  de  Statistique 
de  Paris,  la  Ligue  Nationale  de  la  Mutualite,  la  Societe  fran9aise 
des  habitations  a  bon  marche,  la  Ligue  Antialcoolique,  la  Societe 
d'hygiene  et  de  medecine  publique,  TAlliance  d'hygiene  sociale,  la 
Societe  generale  des  prisons,  la  Ligue  populaire  pour  le  repos  du 
diraauche,  le  Comite  central  des  oeuvres  d'assistance  par  le  travail, 
etc.,  etc.  Tel  etait  son  zele  pour  le  bien  qu'il  trouvait  moyen 
d'etre  sur  la  breche  partout  a  la  fois. 
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II  se  dejjensait  ainsi  sans  compter.  Les  amis  out  parfois  regrette 
qu'il  n'ait  pas  ete  plus  ecouome  de  ses  forces  et  de  ses  talents. 
Son  oeuvre  ecrite  se  trouve  dispersee  eu  une  multitude  de  brochures, 
rapports,  discours,  etc.  Et,  toujours  surmene,  il  n'est  pas  arrive  a 
mettre  au  point  les  deux  ou  trois  beaux  livres  qu'on  attendait 
de  lui. 

II  a  pu,  du  moins,  exercer  comme  professeur  une  influence  con- 
siderable sur  la  jeunesse  fran(j;aise.  II  a  ete  pendant  de  longues  annees 
professeur  d'economie  industrielle  a  I'Ecole  nationale  des  mines,  pro- 
fesseur d'economie  politique  ou  d'economie  sociale  a  I'ficole  libre 
des  sciences  politiques.  II  trouvait  lu  des  auditoires  cl'elite  et  s'en 
montraitdigne.  Sa  culture  litteraire  etait  a  la  hauteur  de  sa  culture 
scientifique.  II  avait  en  1901  remplac^  Maurice  Block  a  1' Academic 
des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques  (section  d'economie  politique, 
statistique  et  finances)  et  sa  mort  imprevue  a  ete  un  grand  deuil  pour 
cette  compagnie,  comme  pour  tons  les  groupes,  de  natures  si 
diverses,  dont  il  faisait  partie.  EUe  laisse  inconsolables  les  vieux 
amis  cpii,  mieux  encore  que  les  autres,  connaissaient  la  siirete  de  ses 
sentiments,  I'agrement  de  son  intimite,  la  pviissance  de  son  in- 
telligence, la  bonte  de  son  cceur  et  I'elevation  de  son  ame. 

A.  DE  FOVILLE. 
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In  these  days  of  rapid  communication  and  transport  it  is  of  primary 
importance  that  statistics  relating  to  supplies  of  human  food  should 
be  as  trustworthy  as  practical  experience  and  the  best  scientific 
methods  can  make  them.  The  economic  conditions  governing 
supply  and  demand  throughout  the  world  have  changed  funda- 
mentally during  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  even  now 
this  economic  revolution  is  still  in  progress.  Producers,  consumers, 
merchants,  bankers,  economists  and  statisticians  are  all  interested 
in  the  issue  by  competent  and  impartial  authority  of  accurate  crop 
reports,  and  the  universal  need  of  such  reports  has  lately  found 
expression  by  the  establishment  in  Rome  of  an  international  agricul- 
tural institute  representing  forty-eight  countries,  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  which  will  be  the  collection  and  distribution  of  accurate 
information  with  regard  to  the  harvests  of  the  world. 

The  sul)iect  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  branches  concerned 
respectively  with  (1)  definite  records  of  areas  and  yields  of  the 
principal  crops  compiled  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  manner, 
and  (2)  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  principal  crops  during 
growth  with  careful  estimates  of  areas  and  forecasts  of  yields  made 
either  before,  during  or  after  harvest.  Under  the  first  of  these 
branches  the  statistics  collected  may  for  convenience  be  called 
absolute,  representing  as  they  do  the  finally  revised  verdict  of  the 
officials  responsible  for  them,  whilst  those  under  the  second,  though 
prepared  by  the  same  officers  and  possibly  by  the  same  machinery, 
may  be  called  approximate.  The  latter  indeed  scarcely  come  within 
a  strict  definition  of  the  term  "statistics."  Although  serving  a 
useful  immediate  purpose  as  approximate  indications,  they  are 
necessarily  tentative  and  temporary,  and  are  ultimately  replaced 
by  permanent  records  obtained  by  statistical  methods  of  greater 
accuracy. 

'  A  paper  presented  in  the  Agricultural  Sub-section  of  the  Winnipeg 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  August  25  to  September  1,  1909. 
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Agricultural  statistics,  properly  so  called,  have  for  many  years 
been  regarded  in  most  civilised  States  as  a  natural  part  of  the 
functions  of  administrative  government,  and  the  work  is  generally 
undertaken  by  an  agricultural  ministry  or  department.  On  the  other 
hand,  statements  of  the  progress  of  crops  during  growth  and  pre- 
harvest  estimates  of  yield  have  too  often  been  left  to  non-official 
investigation.  Though  probalily  in  most  cases  these  estimates  are 
based  upon  conscientious  inquiries  by  skilled  experts,  they  are  not 
always  accessible  to  agricultural  proclucers,  who  therefore  are  placed 
at  a  disadvantage,  whilst  in  any  case  they  necessarily  fail  to 
inspire  the  confidence  which  independent  estimates  put  forth  on 
government  authority  alone  can  give.  Further,  the  absence  of 
government  reports  leaves  the  door  open  to  misleading  statements 
on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous,  especially  with  regard  to  crops 
such  as  cotton  and  wheat,  that  are  the  subject  of  commercial 
speculation.  During  the  last  ten  j^ears,  however,  increasing  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  side  of  the  question,  with  the  result 
that  every  wheat-growing  country  of  importance  now  publishes  in 
respect  of  the  principal  agricultural  crops  estimates  of  areas  and 
yields  and  statements  of  the  condition  of  crops  at  different  periods 
of  the  season  of  growth.  These  are  based  upon  more  or  less 
elaborate  inquiries,  and  the  condition  of  growing  crops  is  in  certain 
cases  expressed  by  numbers. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  briefly  the  systems 
adopted  by  the  principal  wheat-using  countries  of  the  world,  for 
reporting  on  the  progress  of  the  principal  agricultural  crops 
during  growth  and  for  making  trustworthy  estimates  of  areas 
and  forecasts  of  yields,  with  some  reference  to  the  statistical  methods 
adopted  in  respect  of  agriculture  generally. 

United  Kin(jihiiit. 

In  Great  Britain  the  earliest  record  of  land  statistics  is  the 
Doomsday  Book,  which  is  said  to  be  also  the  earliest  record  of  its 
kind  in  Europe  ;  but  probably  the  first  attempt  to  chronicle  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  kingdom  was  the  inquiry  undertaken 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  old  Board  of 
Agriculture  (1793-1822),  under  the  presidency  of  Sinclair  and  the 
secretaryship  of  Arthur  Young. 

The  present  system  for  the  collection  ])y  government  authority 
of  annual  statistics  as  to  the  acreage  of  agricultural  crops  and  the 
numbers  of  farm  live  stock  originated  in  1866,  the  data  being 
obtained  upon  schedules  issued  to  occupiers  through  the  officers  of 
Inland  Revenue.  From  1866  these  statistics  were  collected  and 
pul)lishcd  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  1883  to  1889  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  from  1889 
onwards  by  the  present  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  the  first  eighteen 
years  the  statistics  collected  related  solely  to  the  acrenge  of  crops  and 
the  numbers  of  live  stock,  but  in  188-1-  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council  commenced,  and  in  1889  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture continued  the  collection  and  issue  of  animal  statistics  as  to 
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the  yield  of  the  principal  crops,  the  information  being  obtained  by 
specially  appointed  local  estimators.  These  estimators  were  at 
first  chosen  by  the  Inland  Eevenue,  but  since  1904  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  exercised  the  sole  control  over  their  selection  and 
appointment. 

The  system  adopted  in  Great  Britain  is  well  known  to  British 
statisticians,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  explained  in  any  detail. 
It  Avill  suffice  to  state  that  the  required  information  is  collected  by 
means  of  schedules  issued  to  over  500,000  occupiers,  and  that  as  a 
rule  all  but  about  2^  per  cent,  of  this  number  duly  fill  up  and 
return  the  forms.  The  ancient  spirit  of  suspicion  that  the  collection 
of  agricultural  statistics  was  in  some  wa}'  connected  with  taxation 
has  given  way  to  one  of  general  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and 
value  of  the  oflficial  agricultural  statistics  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1905  the  Board  of  Agriculture  commenced  the  annual  issue 
in  July,  August  and  September  of  reports  on  crop  prospects  during 
growth,  these  being  based  upon  retiu'ns  from  the  Board's  staff'  of 
crop  estimators.  The  returns  are  reduced  to  numerical  estimates  of 
total  yield,  expressed  as  the  percentage  of  an  aA'erage  crop  repre- 
sented l)y  100,  the  average  being  that  of  the  actual  annual  yields 
for  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  estimators  are  instructed  to  make 
reports  from  their  own  observation,  supplemented  by  the  best 
information  they  can  obtain,  on  the  15th  of  each  month.  Each 
estimator  fills  in  a  blank  schedule  in  respect  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  roots  and  grass,  including  hay,  his  answers  to  questions 
asking — (1)  whether  the  area  planted  of  each  crop  is  greater  or 
less  than  the  previous  year,  and  to  what  extent  (July  only) ; 
(2)  the  present  condition  of  the  crop  as  regards  plant,  vigour  and 
healthiness ;  (3)  the  nature  of  insect  pests  or  disease  (if  any)  and 
the  extent  to  which  crops  are  affected  ;  (4)  the  probable  yield  of 
the  crops  as  compared  with  the  pi'evious  ten-year  average.  A 
report  as  to  the  present  prospects  of  special  crops,  such  as  hops, 
fruit,  &c.,  where  grown  in  an  estimator's  distiict,  is  also  asked  for, 
including  particulars  of  any  noteworthy  damage  by  insect  pests  or 
disease.  They  are  required  to  express  their  estimates  of  the 
probable  yield  per  acre,  as  compared  with  the  average,  as  definitely 
as  possible,  and  to  use  the  following  terms  or  the  numerical 
equivalents.  Thus,  "fairly  good  "  =  about  5,  "good"  =10,  "very 
good"  =  15,  "  extremely  good  "  =  20  per  cent,  or  more  above  the 
average.  Similarly,  " poor "  =  about  5,  "bad"  =10,  "very  bad"  = 
15,  "extremely  bad  "=20  per  cent,  or  more  below  the  average. 
The  average  is  defined  as  a  crop  that  is  about  equal  to  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  the  last  ten  years,  this  average  being  well  known 
to  the  estimator.  Each  report  as  finally  issued  by  the  Board  gives 
in  summary  form  general  remarks  relating  to  the  crops  for  the 
whole  country,  and  also,  in  respect  of  each  crop  reported  on, 
remarks  applicable  to  each  of  the  districts  into  which  for  statistical 
purposes  Great  Britain  is  divided.  Erom  the  numerical  estimates 
submitted  by  each  correspondent  are  calculated  the  percentages  for 
the  whole  country. 

The  Irish  agricultural  statistics  are  now  collected  and  published 
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])y  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Teclinical  Instruction  for 
Ireland  through  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary,  whose  officers  act  as 
superintendents  and  enumerators  for  the  collection  of  the  statistics. 
The  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  in  Ireland  is  a  complicated 
business,  and  in  addition  to  the  general  instructions  no  less  than 
33  forms  and  schedules  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  of  different 
colours  for  the  sake  of  distinction  are  issued  from  headquarters. 
The  fact  also  that  there  aie  three  different  land  measures  in  use — • 
viz.,  the  Irish,  the  Cunningham,  and  the  statute  acre — introduces 
a  further  element  of  difficulty,  and  the  Irish  or  the  Cunningham 
measure,  in  which  the  areas  may  be  returned  by  farmers,  has 
to  be  converted  into  statute  acres  liefore  the  returns  are  made 
to  the  Department.  The  statistics  are,  moreover,  collected  with 
great  particularity,  and  include  detailed  information  as  to  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  tenancy  of  holdings,  the  areas  imder  grain 
crops,  hay,  pasture,  fallow,  mountain  land,  woods,  ti;rf,  bog,  marsh, 
water,  roads,  fences,  potatoes,  including  varieties,  fruits,  flax, 
agricultm*al  implements,  live  stock,  including  breeds  and  returns  of 
mortalit}",  produce  of  crops,  corn  and  scutching  mills,  malt  houses, 
bee-keeping,  dairying,  poultry,  forestry,  &c. 

Reports  based  on  information  collected  by  the  constabulary 
are  issued  June  1,  July  1,  mid- July  and  end  of  July  on  the 
condition  and  appearance  of  the  crops  during  growth.  Xo  method 
of  numerical  expression  is  attempted,  die  reports  received  being 
summarised  by  coiinties  in  the  form  of  general  remarks,  quality 
being  indicated  by  the  terms  "average,"  "fair,"  "very  fair," 
"  good,"  "  very  good,"  but  without  reference  to  any  particular 
standard  beyond  the  usual  signification  of  these  terms. 

France. 

In  France  the  homogeneity  of  the  system  of  local  government 
lends  itself  to  a  comprehensive  and  rational  scheme  of  statistical 
organisation,  and  such  a  scheme  has,  in  fact,  been  gradually  evolved 
and  2:)erfected,  each  of  the  local  authorities  from  the  commune  to  the 
department  now  taking  their  share  in  the  preparation  of  statistical 
tables. 

Properly  to  understand  the  present  French  system  of  agricul- 
tural statistics,  a  knowledge  is  desirable  of  its  historical  evolution, 
and  this  may  be  obtained  by  perusal  of  an  admirable  sketch  in 
the  Bulletin  Meimtd  for  May,  1909,  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.-  The  following  historical  events  having  reference  to 
agricultural  statistical  incpiiries  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

The  first  inquiries  in  France  of  an  economic  and  statistical 
character  were  ordered  by  Charlemagne,  who  instructed  the 
Missi  Dominici  to  go  into  all  the  provinces  and  obtain  detailed 
information  as  to  population,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  agricultural 
products  and  the  revenues  of  the  land  owners.     Kecords  of  grain 

-  Oryaiiisation  du  Service  de  la  Sta/istique  Agricole  en  France.  Bulletin 
Mensuel  de  V  Office  de  Renseignements  Agricoles.    Paris,  May,  1900,  pp.  G30  -  658. 
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prices  tlato  from  1559,  when  Fr;uicis  I  by  the  Edict  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  imposed  on  municipalities  the  obligation  of  publishing 
weekly  statements  of  food  commodities  with  prices.  In  1572 
Charles  IX  prescribed  the  preparation  by  provincial  governors  of 
half-yearly  statements  on  the  condition  of  agricultural  crops.  In  1 700 
Colbert  ordered  a  general  statistical  inquiry  which  embraced  agii- 
culture.  In  1789  Necker  constituted  a  special  administration  to 
receive  information  upon  agricultural  production.  Tlii.s,  known  as 
the  "  Balance  du  Commerce,"  was  the  first  attempt  at  an  official 
statistical  service.  During  the  revolutionary  period  the  communal 
councils  were  instructed  to  nominate  honest  and  intelligent  com- 
missioners skilled  in  agriculture  to  prepare  a  general  statement  of 
all  the  lands  bearing  any  product  whatsoever.  In  1840  was  conducted 
the  first  general  statistical  inquiiyon  the  principle  that  now  obtains, 
viz.,  the  collection  on  the  spot  in  the  smallest  areas  of  data  serving 
as  the  basis  for  a  general  work,  the  communal  figures  being 
collected  to  obtain  those  of  the  cantons,  arrondissements, 
departments,  regions,  and  finally  of  the  whole  of  France.  In 
1852,  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  general  inquiry,  cantonal  commis- 
sions were  instituted,  the  members  being  nominated  by  the  prefects 
of  the  departments.  These  commissioners  were  entrusted  with  two 
kinds  of  inquiries  :  (1)  annual  inquiries  limited  to  an  indication  of 
the  principal  crop  areas  and  yields ;  (2)  decennial  inquiries  into  the 
total  of  agricultural  production  and  the  most  important  facts  of 
rural  economy.  These  cantonal  commissions  divided  themselves 
into  sub-commissions  according  to  the  number  of  communes  in  the 
canton.  Similar  decennial  inquiries  were  made  in  18G2,  1882  and 
1892.  In  1899  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  re-established  the 
cantonal  statistical  commissions  constituted  in  1852,  but  which  had 
almost  everywhere  ceased  operation.  The  statistics  of  1900  and 
and  1901  were  conducted  by  the  aid  of  these  commissions,  but  the 
general  results  were  reported  as  being  far  from  satisfactory.  By 
decree  of  April  25,  1901,  the  present  Office  de  Renseignements 
Agricoles  was  formed  as  a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  agricultural  statistics  of  France  are  now  collected  ancl 
published  under  the  system  then  adopted.  By  decree  of  August  27, 
1902,  the  agricultural  inquiries  undertaken  by  this  Office  were 
settled  as  follows:  (1)  annual  agricultural  statistics  j  (2)  periodical 
or  non-periodical  special  agricultural  statistics;  (3)  agricultural 
economic  inquiries.  It  is  with  the  first  two  of  these  that  we  are 
now  more  immediately  concerned.  The  decree  just  quoted  set  up  a 
local  commission  with  the  special  duty  of  keeping  a  register  of  the 
crops  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  register  records  the  total  agricul- 
tural area  of  the  commune,  the  area  of  the  difterent  crops  and  their 
average  yields.  By  means  of  the  register  which  is  constantly  corrected 
and  kept  up  to  date  the  information  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  annual  agricultural  statistics  can  he  supplied  with  far  greater 
ease  and  accuracy  than  by  estimates  made  quickly  at  the  moment 
when  the  schedules  have  to  be  filled  up. 

The  Tijle  filled  by  the  officers  who  are  known  as  departmental 
and   special   professors   of    agriculture,    in    connection    with    the 
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collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  is  an  important  one.^  In  ever}?^ 
department  is  a  professor  of  agriculture,  who  woi-ks  under  the 
prefect,  and  is  subject  also  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He 
lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  in  schools  and  colleges  and  to 
farmers,  and  is  generally  responsible  for  agricultural  organisation 
throughout  the  department.  His  work  is  supervised  by  inspectors 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Paris,  and  he  controls  the  work  of 
the  special  professors  of  agriculture,  of  whom  as  a  rule  there  is  one 
for  each  arrondissement.  The  departmental  professor  advises  the 
prefect  and  the  central  administration  on  all  matters  connected  with 
agricultural  statistics,  including  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
schedules,  instructions,  &c.,  and  he  prepares  from  the  figures  of  the 
arrondissements,  with  the  aid  of  the  staff  at  the  prefecture,  the 
agricultural  statistical  tables  for  the  whole  of  the  department  for 
transmission  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  special  professor 
organises  agricultural  instruction  and  lectures  within  his  arrondisse- 
ment, and  he  is  paid  partly  by  the  town  in  which  he  lives  and 
partly  by  the  prefect  of  the  department.  Under  the  departmental 
professor  he  has  similar  duties  with  regard  to  the  agricidtural 
statistics  of  his  arrondissement  to  those  performed  by  the  professor 
for  the  dejDartment.  The  communal  commission  is  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  members,  including  necessarily  practical  agricul- 
turists. The  information  it  collects,  being  of  an  individual  and 
therefore  confidential  character,  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  mayor, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  commission  is  usually  also  the  mayor's 
secretary,  the  office  being  often  filled  by  the  local  schoolmaster.  The 
commission  prepares  a  list  of  all  the  occupiers  in  the  commune,  with 
particulars  as  to  areas  and  crops,  and  for  this  purpose  lias  access  to 
the  communal  taxation  registers.  In  many  cases  the  information  as 
to  crop  areas  is  obtained  by  forms,  which  are  filled  up  either  by  the 
cultivators  themselves,  by  the  garde  champetre,  or  by  the  com- 
mission's secretary,  from  infoimation  which  the  cultivators  supply. 
The  communal  commission  serves  as  the  statistical  unit.  It  collects 
the  initial  information  upon  which  subsequent  inquiries  are  based, 
and  is  especially  concerned  with  the  area  under  each  crop.  When 
filled  up  the  communal  schedules  are  transmitted  to  the  cantonal 
commission,  which  prepares  therefrom  abstracts  containing  the 
results  of  all  the  communes  in  the  canton.  These  are  then  sent  to 
the  special  professor  for  the  arrondissement,  who  prepares  a  table 
including  the  figiu'es  from  all  the  cantons  for  transmission  to  the 
departmental  professor,  who  in  his  turn  includes  the  results  of  all  the 
arrondissements  in  a  ta1)le  for  the  department.  The  professor  com- 
pletes this  table  by  adding  to  the  areas  the  average  yield  per  hectare 
and  the  average  prices,  and  the  table  when  thus  completed  is  sent  to 
the  Office  de  lienseignements  Agricoles,  where  the  results  from  all 
the  departments  are  tabulated  and  pultlished. 

There  has  also  been  organised  a  corps  of  voluntary  agricultural 
correspondents  of  the  Office  de  Renseignements  Agricoles.  Their 
duties  consist  in  the  furnishing  of  information  to  the  special 
professors  of  agriculture  in  ariondisscments  and  to  the  departmental 

•*  The  professors  of  agriculture  usuuUj  graduate  as  ingenicurs  agronomes 
at  tlie  Tnstitut  National  Agrouomiqiie. 
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professors  of  agriculture.  They  also  correspond  directly  with  the 
Office  de  Eenseiguements  Agricoles,  either  by  postcard,  letter  or 
telegram,  with  a  view  to  furnish  information  of  immediate  interest. 

The  special  periodical  or  non-periodical  agricultural  statistics 
partake  of  the  nature  both  of  statistics  and  inquiry.  Their  special 
object  is  to  furnish  exact  and  frequent  infoi'mation  as  to  areas  under 
different  crops,  their  condition  arid  appearance  at  different  periods 
of  the  growing  season,  and  their  approximate  yields.  The  duty  of 
making  these  reports  devolves  mainly  upon  the  special  and  depart- 
mental professors.  The  information  is  collected  hj  means  of  sev^en 
different  schedules,  which  are  filled  up  by  the  special  professors  for 
the  arrondissements,  who  then  transmit  them  to  the  departmental 
professors.  The  latter  fill  up  similar  schedules  for  the  department, 
and  send  them  for  final  compilation  for  the  whole  of  France  to  the 
Office  de  Renseignements  Agricoles.  The  following  indicates  briefly 
the  nature  of  the  information  collected  by  the  seven  schedules. 

Schedule  I  gives  the  area  under  autumn  sown  cereals  and  the 
condition  of  the  crops  on  January  1  ;  Schedule  II  the  areas  under 
autumn  and  spring  sown  crops  and  the  condition  on  May  1  ; 
Schedule  II  (a)  the  areas  and  condition  on  June  1  of  crops  other 
than  cereals ;  Schedule  III  relates  to  the  condition  and  yield  of  all 
crops.  It  is  issued  on  the  first  of  every  month  except  January.  It 
is  intended  that  the  yields  shall  be  indicated  on  this  schedule  as  and 
when  the  harvests  take  place  of  the  various  crops  in  the  different 
parts  of  France.  Schedules  IV  and  V  are  designed  to  record  the 
approximate  yields  of  the  principal  cereals.  They  are  prepared 
immediately  after  harvest.  Schedule  IV  records  the  yields  of  wheat, 
maslin  and  rye ;  Schedule  V  those  of  barley,  oats  and  maize. 
Each  of  these  schedules  contains  columns  for  recording  the  acreage 
(which  checks  or  verifies  the  acreage  as  previously  recorded),  the 
total  production  in  hectolitres  and  in  quintals,  with  a  column 
also  for  the  mean  weight  of  the  grain  per  hectolitre,  and  three 
columns  for  the  average  production  per  hectare  of  the  grains  in 
hectolitres  and  quintals,  and  of  straw  in  quintals.  These  schedules 
are  required  to  be  filled  up  immediately  after  the  harvest  by  the 
special  professors  of  agriculture  in  respect  of  arrondissements. 
They  are  then  despatched  to  the  departmental  professors,  who 
fill  up  exactly  similar  forms  for  the  department.  The  departmental 
tables  are  required  to  be  sent  to  the  central  office  by  August  1  for 
departments  south  of  the  Loire,  and  by  August  15  for  departments 
north  of  the  Loire.  Schedule  VI  records  the  area  and  yield  of  root 
crops,  and  the  same  procedure  is  followed,  except  that  the  schedules 
are  completed  during  October  by  arrondissements  and  aie  despatched 
to  the  central  office  from  the  departments  before  November  1. 
Schedule  VII  relates  to  the  wine  and  cider  crops,  and  the  results 
are  returnable  at  the  same  times  as  those  of  the  root  crops. 

The  condition  or  appearance  of  the  crops  to  which  reference  has 

been  made  as  the  subject  of  record  on  the  first  of  each  month  is 

indicated  numerically  by  a  scale  of  points,  of  which  100,  signifying 

"  very  good,"  is  the  maximum.     The  complete  scale  is  as  follows  : — 

100  =  very  gojcl         I        60  =  fairly  good         I      30  =  poor 

80  =  good  50  =  fair  20  =  bad 
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No  attempt  is  made  to  assign  a  number  representing  condition 
for  any  crop  in  respect  of  the  whole  country,  but  it  is  usual  to 
indicate  the  number  of  departments  in  each  categor}^  and  this  gives 
some  indication  of  the  general  state  of  agriculture  at  given  dates 
throughout  France.  By  weighting,  however,  the  departmental 
avei'ages  according  to  acreage  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  data 
given  numerical  points  applicable  to  the  whole  of  France;  and  this 
plan  is  actually  followed  by  more  than  one  foreign  agricultural 
department,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  comparative  agricultural 
results  for  different  countries. 

Thus  the  great  principle  in  the  case  of  the  French  agricultural 
statistics  is  decentralisation.  The  central  office  in  Paris  is  concerned 
mainly  with  results  by  departments.  Probal)ly  the  more  centralised 
systems  pursued  in  England  and  in  some  other  countries  would  be 
unworkable  in  a  country  like  France  with  its  intensive  system  of 
"petite  culture"  and  the  large  multiplication  of  its  proprietors, 
metayers  and  cultivators.  The  whole  system  is  elaborate,  and  is 
probabl}''  at  the  present  time  as  trustworthy  as  any  in  Europe. 
Whilst  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  collection  and  compilation  falls 
upon  the  paid  servants  of  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  the  central 
office,  the  prefects  and  their  staffs,  the  agricultural  professors  and 
the  communal  officials,  yet  a  vast  amount  of  the  work  is  of  an 
unpaid  or  voluntary  character.  No  funds  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
jNIinister  of  Agriculture  for  the  remuneration  of  non-official  persons 
who  render  assistance,  but  diplomas  and  medals  are  granted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  prefects  and  departmental  professors  to  the 
members  and  secretaries  of  communal  and  cantonal  commissions,  to 
the  correspondents  of  the  Office  de  Eenseignements  Agricoles,  and 
to  other  helpers  whose  services  are  specially  indicated. 

Gennam/. 
In  Germany,  government  official  statistical  information  of  all 
kinds  is  issued  by  a  special  department,  known  as  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Office  (Kaiserlich  Statistiches  Amt),  and  the  issue  of 
reports  on  the  condition  of  growing  crops  and  on  their  acreage 
and  yield  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Office.  The  regiilations  now 
governing  the  collection  of  these  statistics  were  promulgated  by 
decree  of  the  Federal  Council,  dated  January  19,  1899,  but  these 
regulations  replaced  those  under  which  the  system  was  originated 
in  1893  by  a  decree  of  July  7,  1892.  Information  as  to  the  con- 
dition ancl  yield  of  crops  is  collected  from  expert  correspondents, 
selected  by  the  governments  of  the  various  States.  Under  the 
original  scheme  there  were  throughout  Germany  3,868  correspon- 
dents, and  on  the  average  each  correspondent  was  responsible  for 
an  agricultural  area  equal  to  91  quadratkilometers,  or  22,487  acres. 
By  the  decree  of  1899  the  number  of  correspondents  was  almost 
doul)led,  being  increased  to  6,474,  and  the  average  area  reported 
upon  by  each  was  accordingly  reduced  to  54  quadratkilometers,  or 
13,344  acres.  Of  the  correspondents  appointed  in  1899,  4,570,  or  over 
73  per  cent.,  are  for  Prussia  alone,  the  averjige  area  covered  by  each 
Prussian  correspondent  being  1 2,600  acres.    The  next  largest  number 
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is  ill  Bavaria,  where  294  correspondents  have  each  on  the  average  a 
district  to  report  upon  of  39,000  acres.  Of  the  twenty-six  German 
Federal  States  the  cori'espondents  in  eleven,  numbering  557,  report 
direct  to  the  Imperial  Statistical  Ofhce ;  the  others,  numljoring 
5,917  in  fifteen  States,  including  Prussia  and  other  large  countries, 
do  not  report  direct  to  the  Office,  l)ut  to  a  Central  Land  Station  in 
Berlin.  In  these  fifteen  States  also  the  reports  are  prepared  for  their 
respective  districts  by  local  Chambers  of  Agriculture  (Laiidwirt- 
schaftlichc  Kammern),  which  are  partly  supported  by  government 
assistance.  The  Central  Land  Station  compiles  al)stracts  from  the 
reports  of  the  correspondents  and  sends  them  to  the  Imperial  Office, 
where  from  these  abstracts  and  from  the  reports  received  direct  from 
the  individual  correspondents  in  the  other  eleven  States  the  statistics 
for  the  whole  of  the  German  Empire  are  compiled. 

The  correspondents  make  their  reports  on  schedules  printed 
on  reply  postcards,  issued  monthly  from  April  to  November  hy  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Office.  The  April  postcard  is  issued  in  March, 
with  printed  instructions  explaining  the  natm^e  of  the  reports 
required  during  the  season.  Similar  postcards  are  sent  from  May 
to  September  to  reach  the  correspondent  by  the  12l;hof  each  month. 
He  is  also  furnished  with  printed  reminder  postcards,  which  he  posts 
to  the  Office  in  case  the  usual  postcard  fails  to  arrive.  The  reply 
postcard  expressing  the  condition  of  the  crops  on  the  14th  of  the 
month  has  to  be  posted  between  the  14th  and  the  16th  of  the  month. 

The  following  crops  are  thus  reported  on  :  April- August :  winter 
wheat  of  current  year ;  October-November :  winter  wheat  of  next 
year;  May-August:  spring  wheat;  April -August :  winter  spelt  and 
rye  of  current  year ;  October-November :  winter  spelt  and  rye 
of  next  year  ;  May- August :  spring  rye,  barley  and  oats  ;  May- 
September  :  potatoes ;  April-September,  clover  and  grasses,  lucerne, 
water  and  other  meadows. 

With  the  letter  of  instructions  is  sent  to  each  correspondent  a 
blank  schedule  for  the  entry  of  duplicate  particulars  of  his  reports 
on  the  condition  and  yield  of  crops.  This  schedule  he  retains  for 
reference  and  comparison,  and  it  enables  him  to  maintain  an  even 
standard  when  representing  the  condition  of  crops  by  numbers  as 
subsequently  explained.  On  the  May  postcard  the  correspondent 
is  also  required  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  each  area  under  winter 
wheat,  spelt,  rye,  clover  and  grasses  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
plough  up  owing  to  these  crops  having  been  winter-killed. 

Finally,  in  November,  estimates  are  required  as  to  the  yield  per 
hectare  in  double  zentners  (100  kilogrammes)  of  winter  wheat,  winter 
spelt,  winter  rye,  spring  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  clover  and 
grasses,  lucerne,  water  meadows.  In  giving  the  yield  of  potatoes 
an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  diseased  tubers  is  also  required. 
The  yield  of  clover,  lucerne,  meadows,  &c.,  is  expressed  in  double 
zentners  of  the  weight  per  hectare  as  hay.  Where  the  grass  or 
clover  is  used  green  the  hay  weight  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  the  green  fodder  by  4.  .      ^ 

The  numerical  method  by  which  the  condition  of  growing  crops 
is  measured  in  Germany  is  simple  in  result,  but  somewhat  complex 
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in  operation.  In  the  scale  adopted  i  represents  very  good,  2  good, 
3  medium  or  average,  4  poor,  5  very  poor.  Each  correspondent 
attaches  one  or  other  of  these  figures  to  each  of  the  crops  reported 
on,  and  the  aveiages  are  worked  out  in  the  central  office  for  the 
Avhole  of  Germany.  Correspondents  are  instructed  to  avoid  giving 
any  range  as  would  be  implied,  for  instance,  by  the  use  of  numbers 
1-4,  2-4,  3-5,  &c.  ;  where  closer  estimates  are  desirable  and 
possible  they  are  permitted  to  use  a  decimal  point.  Thus,  if  the 
condition  of  a  crop  is  considered  to  be  midway  between  2  and  3,  it 
may  be  registered  as  2 "5,  and  so  on  for  other  gradations. 

Where  there  are  disturljing  factors  which  prevent  the  application 
of  a  single  figure  to  the  whole  crop  of  a  district,  as,  for  instance, 
where  a  wheat  crop  on  a  large  area  of  clay  soil  may  be  excellent 
while  that  on  another  area  of  sandy  soil  may  be  the  reverse,  or 
where  crops  differ  owing  to  their  cultivation  on  marshlands, 
uplands,  &c.,  the  correspondent  is  instructed  as  to  the  method  he 
should  adopt  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  number  which  fairly  expresses 
the  condition  of  the  crop  for  the  whole  of  his  district.  He  first 
estimates  approximately  the  area  of  the  crop  under  each  different 
category,  assigns  to  each  the  number  which  properly  expresses  its 
condition,  and  then  works  out  an  average  figure  for  the  crop  in  the 
whole  district.  The  following  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  method 
recommended.  Assume  that  the  figure  2  representing  "good" 
expresses  the  condition  of  winter  rye  on  marshlands  occupying 
seven-tenths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  crop  in  the  district;  that  3  or 
"  medium  "  is  the  condition  of  two-tenths  of  the  crop  on  clay,  and 
that  5  or  "  very  poor  "  is  applied  to  the  remaining  tenth  on  sandy 
soil,  the  average  condition  of  winter  rye  for  the  whole  district  will 
be  reckoned  as  follows  : — 

7        0,2        .,1        ^       U  +  6-1-5       25       ^_ 

—  x2-H—   x3f  —   x5  = =  —  or  2-5. 

10  10  10  10  10 

The  yield  of  a  crop  in  a  district  of  unequal  conditions  is 
estimated  on  the  same  principle.  Thus,  assimie  that  the  oat  crop  of 
a  district  is  divided  into  seven-tenths  on  marshlands  and  three-tenths 
on  sand,  that  the  former  proportion  yields  at  the  rate  of  20  doulile 
zentners,  and  the  latter  at  10  doulile  zentners  per  hectare,  the 
average  yield  of  the  oat  crop  for  the  whole  district  will  be  computed 
as  follows  : — 

1x20+    3        10,140  +  30^170 
10  10  10  10 

=  17  double  zentners  per  hectare. 

The  same  principle  of  computation  is  expected  to  be  applied  by  the 
correspondent  in  cases  where  the  crops  have  been  partly  injured  by 
drought,  wet,  frost,  hail,  storms,  cloudburst,  flood,  animal  and  plant 
pests,  &c.,  the  result  being  in  all  cases  reported  to  the  Office  as  the 
aveiage  yield  for  the  cultivated  area  in  the  distiict. 

On  the  postcards  space  is  left  blank  for  "  remarks,"  and  each 
correspondent  is  requested  to  give  brief  information  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  the  progress  of  tillage  operations  and  of 
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plant  growth,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  blossoming 
period,  damage  to  plants,  &c. 

The  results  posted  monthly  to  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  on 
the  postcards  ])y  individual  correspondents  and  those  received  in  the 
form  of  abstract  from  the  Central  Land  Station  are  tabulated  and 
published  about  the  2-lth  of  each  month  in  the  TieicJminzeifjer, 
separate  copies  being  forwarded  to  correspondents  and  others 
interested.  The  statement  gives  the  condition  by  number  extended 
to  one  decimal  by  federal  States  and  government  districts  as  well  as 
the  average  for  the  whole  empire  for  each  crop,  with,  so  far  as  the 
whole  empire  is  concerned,  the  comparative  figures  for  the  previous 
month  and  for  the  corresponding  month  in  each  of  the  previous  ten 
years,  and  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years.  General  remarks 
relating  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  and  other  circumstances 
affecting  the  crops  are  also  given.  Accompanying  these  particulai's 
are  charts,  which  by  means  of  different  hatchings  corresponding 
with  the  numbers  express  graphically  for  each  cereal  in  the  different 
provinces  and  government  districts  the  condition  of  each  of  the 
principal  cereals. 

The  whole  system,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  requires 
weighted  averages  to  be  worked  out  for  local  districts,  presupposes 
that  the  correspondents  employed  are  practical  farming  experts  of 
superior  intelligence  and  education. 

A  mtria. 
Agricultural  statistics  in  Austria  are  collected  and  issued  by  a 
Central  Statistical  Commission,  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  An  official  survey,  giving  by  com- 
munes the  areas  of  the  various  descriptions  of  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  lands  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  revised  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  local  surveyors  notify  annually  the  changes  made  by 
landowners.  The  survey  takes,  however,  no  account  of  the  different 
agricultural  crops  annually  grown,  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
of  the  areas  and  yields  of  these  is  undertaken  by  the  Central 
Commission.  The  work  is  performed  largely  by  the  aid  of  agri- 
cultural societies,  clubs,  committees,  and,  where  they  exist,  of 
agricultural  statistical  offices,  which  receive  State  subventions 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  districts  they  respectively  represent. 
In  spring,  changes  of  cultivation  are  noted  1)y  comparison  with  the 
previous  year's  acreage,  the  information  being  obtained  partly  by 
the  issue  of  schedules  of  questions  and  partly  by  direct  inquiries. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  proportion  which  the  areas  under 
particular  crops  bear  to  the  total  area  is  for  large  districts  estimated 
by  determinations  of  areas  under  cultivation  in  single,  carefully 
selected  typical  districts.  The  practice  in  making  these  compu- 
tations is  to  send  skilled  experts,  who  select  the  typical  areas. 
Each  expert  chooses  in  a  large  district  three  small  areas  typical  of 
a  small,  a  medium,  and  a  large  system  of  cultivation.  From  the 
average  figiu-es  obtained  from  these  areas  are  calculated  the  average 
percentage  which  each  crop  occupies  of  the  total  area  of  the  district. 
The  experts  who  undertake  this  duty  are  recpiired  to  verify  the 
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accuracy  of  the  figures  of  cultivated  areas  hy  lists  which  are  furnished 
to  them  when  available.  Where  such  lists  are  not  availal)le  they  are 
instructed  to  judge  of  the  areas  under  different  kinds  of  cultivation 
by  the  eye,  and  to  check  the  accuracy  of  their  visual  judgment  by 
pacing  off  the  boundaries.  The  finally-ascertained  areas  and  yields 
of  the  principal  grain  crops  are  published  annually  after  the  close  of 
each  calendar  year  by  countries  and  districts  in  hectares  for  areas, 
and  in  hectolitres  and  cjuintals  for  yields,  together  with  the  average 
yields  per  hectare,  the  weight  per  hectolitre,  and  with,  for  comparison, 
the  average  figures  for  the  previous  decade.  An  easily-understood 
diagram  accompanies  these  figures,  which,  with  the  decennial 
aA^erage  yield  represented  by  loo,  shows  at  a  glance  the  proportion 
per  cent,  which  each  crop  in  each  province  and  district  bears  for  the 
year  to  tlie  decennial  average  for  the  whole  country. 

Information  as  to  the  progress  of  crops  during  growth  is 
collected  monthly  from  April  to  October  by  postcard  schedules 
issued  to  correspondeiats  selected  from  the  leading  agriculturists 
of  each  district.  There  are  more  than  i,ooo  of  these  corre- 
spondents, and  their  services  are  voluntary.  The  reports  based 
upon  the  information  they  supply  are  summarised  in  the  form  of 
general  remarks,  but  without  any  attempt  to  express  conditions 
numerically,  and  are  published  periodically  in  the  organ  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Commission,  viz.,  the  Sfatidische  Nachrichten  am 
clem  Gesamf(jehiete  der  LanclwirUchcift. 

Hunganj. 

The  crop  reporting  system  of  Hungary,  organised  by  the 
Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  depends  mainly  iipon  the 
services  of  a  corps  of  voluntary  correspondents  chosen  from 
economists  and  agricultural  experts.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  upon  the  nomination  of  the  governors  of 
their  respective  departments.  The  number  of  competent  corre- 
spondents is  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  so  distributed  that 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  correspondent  for  every  10,000  jocks, 
equal  to  about  14,220  acres.  The  correspondents  are  furnished 
with  schedules  of  different  colours,  and  these  are  returnable  to 
the  Agricultural  Ministry  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month 
during  the  summer  period  from  April  to  Octol)er,  and  on  the 
15th  of  each  month  from  November  to  March.  Telegraphic  forms 
are  also  supplied  to  correspondents  for  the  immediate  notification 
of  changes  due  to  the  weather  or  other  causes  affecting  the  condition 
of  the  ciops. 

The  liasis  of  computation  of  yield  is  the  area  of  land  sown,  and 
this  is  ascertainable  from  the  communal  survey.  Relying  upon  the 
data  furnished  by  the  communal  authorities,  the  Central  Statistical 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  a  triennial  survey 
of  the  lands  sown,  and  the  clianges  made  antnially  are  reported  by 
the  agricultural  correspondents.  Estimates  of  the  yiehl  expected 
from  the  principal  crops  are  made  twice  monthly  from  June 
to  September  as  follows.  Each  correspondent,  after  obtaining 
information  from  his  own  ordinaiy  coi'respondciits  in  the  district. 
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estimates  the  yield  of  wheat,  lye,  oats,  maize,  and  potatoes  per 
jock  for  the  district  which  he  serves.  The  data  thus  obtained  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  are  grouped  by  administrative  districts. 
The  average  yield  per  jock  for  each  district  for  each  crop  nudtiplied 
by  the  total  area  of  the  crop  in  the  district  gives  the  total  i)roduc- 
tion  to  be  expected.  The  area  of  each  crop  is  taken  as  that  of  the 
previous  year  plus  or  minus  the  area  per  cent,  which  should  be 
added  or  deducted  in  consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  season.  Thus  the  area  under  wheat  in  1908  being  6*2  million 
jocks,  a  deduction  of  about  8  per  cent,  owing  to  damage  by  winter 
frosts,  spring  drought,  and  generally  unfavourable  weather  reduces 
the  area  by  0-48  million  jock,  and  the  anticipated  yield  is  reduced 
accordingly.  In  the  same  way  the  area  under  barley  is  estimated 
to  be  increased  by  about  6  per  cent,  owing  to  the  sowing  with  this 
crop  of  land  that  had  to  be  reploughed  after  the  failure  of  winter 
wheat. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  when  the  threshing  results 
are  known,  including  those  of  the  large  properties,  the  agricultTiral 
correspondents,  in  the  middle  of  October,  prepare  their  estimates 
for  what  will  be  the  final  and  definite  statement  of  the  yields  of 
the  principal  crops  of  the  year.  These  are  issued  as  they  become 
available,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  correspondents,  who  number 
about  2,400,  there  are  in  different  parts  of  the  country  100  reporters 
of  the  ravages  of  insects.  Each  repoi-ter  is  furnished  with  a  small 
magnifying  glass  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  halnts  of  insects 
ailecting  farm  crops,  and  the  results  of  those  observations  are  com- 
municated to  the  State  Entomological  Station  on  postcards  supplied 
and  franked.  The  State  Entomological  Station  uses  the  information 
thus  accjuired  in  devising  the  necessary  official  measures  to  be  taken 
towards  combating  injurious  insects,  and  especially  of  giving 
instructions  to  the  public  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  adopted. 

Each  correspondent  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  "  The  Agricultural 
Correspondent's  Year-book."  This  work,  a  handy  octavo  volume  of 
about  650  pages,  explains  the  system  of  the  agricultural  statistical 
service,  the  duties  of  the  correspondents  and  the  plan  of  procedure, 
gives  information  on  agricultural  questions  and  laws,  the  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  business  of  each  branch,  and 
contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  correspondents,  printed 
by  districts,  with  the  year  of  appointment  in  each  case,  and  also 
alphabetically. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  agricultural  correspondents  are 
purely  of  a  voluntary  character.  The  only  recompense  accorded  by 
the  Department  takes  the  form  of  a  subscription  to  agricultural 
journals  to  those  who  have  fulfilled  their  cluties  with  assiduity 
during  several  years,  and  of  "  Diplomas  of  Eecognition  "  to  those 
who  have  fulfilled  them  zealously  for  more  than  ten  years. 

A  study  of  Hungarian  agricultural  statistics  shows  that  present 
average  yields,  as  officially  recorded,  are  greatly  superior  to 
what  they  were  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  question  has  arisen 
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as  to  how  far  this  increase  is  attributable  to  better  methods  of 
statistical  collection  and  how  far  to  improvements  in  practical 
agriculture.  Major  Craigie  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
perusal  of  a  letter  to  him  from  M.  de  Vargha,  Director  of  Statistics 
of  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  which  this  point  is 
discussed.  M.  de  Vaigha  states  that  the  Hungarian  agricultural 
crop  statistics  originated  in  1868,  and  that  the  system  of  presenting 
statistical  returns  from  the  data  obtained  was  radically  altered  in 
1878.  The  method  emploj^ed  has  progressively  improved,  and  this, 
in  conjunction  with  the  change  of  system,  explains  to  some  extent 
the  higher  yields  of  later  years.  But  in  this  period  there  has  been 
also  immense  progress  in  Hungarian  methods  of  cultivation.  For 
instance,  an  inquiry  in  1872  showed  that  out  of  1,109,460  ploughs 
enumerated  onl}'  530,525  were  of  iron,  whilst  the  remaining  578,935 
were  old  and  primitive  wooden  ploughs  such  as  had  been  used 
during  several  centuries.  Wooden  ploughs  are  not  used  at  all 
now,  and  steam  ploughs  for  deep  cultivation  are  more  and  more 
distributed.  In  a  continental  climate  like  that  of  Hungary,  with 
frequent  periods  of  drought,  deep  ploughing  is  of  great  importance. 

Deeper  cultivation,  the  use  of  diilling  machines,  properly  cleaned 
seed  and  better  manuring  have  contriliuted  to  the  improvement. 
But  M.  de  Yargha  also  states  and  illustrates  the  point  by  giving 
the  average  yields  per  hectare  of  fall  wheat — Hungary's  principal 
product — for  a  long  series  of  years,  that  crops  in  Hungary  have 
been  subject  to  cycles  of  good  and  bad  consecutive  seasons.  Thus 
the  years  between  1870  and  1880  were  unfavourable,  whilst  those 
between  1890  and  1900  were  favourable,  almost  without  exception 
in  each  case.  Reference  to  exact  records  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  Royal  Hungarian  Stud  at  Mezohegyes  shows  that  the  average 
yields  per  hectare  of  the  principal  crops  have  enormously  increased 
owing  to  the  substitution  for  primitive  methods  of  a  reall}'  rational 
and  intensive  cultivation.  For  instance,  where  in  the  decade 
1851-1860  the  yields  in  bushels  per  acre  were  only  of  wheat  io"9, 
barley  147,  oats  lyi  and  maize  2i'3,  in  the  decade  1891-1900  the 
corresponding  figures  were:  wheat  30*3,  barley  43*9,  oats  51  "3  and 
maize  41  "6,  practically  a  triplication  in  the  case  of  wheat,  barley 
and  oats,  and  a  duplication  in  the  case  of  maize.'* 

It  is  admitted,  however,  by  M.  de  Vargha  that  the  present 
average  yields,  as  recorded  for  the  whole  of  Hungary,  may  have 
been  increased  to  the  extent  of  about  7  or  8  per  cent,  in  consequence 
of  the  statistical  reform  of  1878. 

Iiussia. 

In  Russia  the  statistical  service  (which  is  now  undergoing 
revision)  is  organised  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  information  as  to  crops  is  obtained  by 
means  of  schedules  filled  up  l)y  the  large  landowners  and  by  the 

■*  The  quantities  are  converted  from  metric  quintals  to  imperial  bushels  at 
the  following  weights  per  bushel  : — Whe;it,  60  lb. ;  barley,  48  lb. ;  oats,  34  lb.; 
raaize,  56  lb. 
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small  cultivators.  Data  on  the  condition  of  crops  during  growth 
have  only  been  collected  by  the  Committee  since  1904,  and 
schedules  for  the  purpose  are  issued  by  the  Committee  to  the 
governors  of  provinces,  wlio  arrange  for  their  distribution  by  police 
officers.  When  filled  up  they  are  returned  direct  to  the  Committee 
by  communal  administrators  and  jiolice.  For  the  collection  of  data 
on  the  areas  sown  with  grain,  on  meadows,  and  on  the  numbers  of 
live  stock,  schedules  are  sent  through  the  governors  to  the  communal 
administrators,  by  whom  they  are  returned  to  the  Committee  in 
envelopes  provided. 

The  governments  and  provinces  of  the  empire  are  divided  into 
three  districts  according  to  climatic  conditions,  the  forms  being 
returnable  for  District  I  on  May  20,  for  District  II  on  June  5,  and 
for  District  III  on  June  20.  Similar  schedules  are  distributed  to 
landowners  through  the  police  for  return  to  the  Committee  by  the 
same  dates.  For  the  collection  of  data  on  the  yield  of  cereals,  hay, 
clover,  and  fodder  ci'ops  the  Committee,  through  the  governors,  send 
schedules  to  the  communal  administrators,  who  distriljute  them 
amongst  6  peasant  farmers,  choosing  2  well-to-do,  2  of  average 
comfort,  and  2  in  poor  circumstances,  all  of  whom  are  required  to 
give  exact  replies  to  the  questions  put.  The  dates  for  the  return 
of  these  schedules  are  fixed  as  follows  :  District  I,  winter  cereals 
August  10,  spring  cereals  August  25 ;  District  II,  winter  cereals 
August  20,  spring  cereals  September  5  ;  District  III,  winter  cereals 
September  5,  spring  cereals  September  20.  Similar  schedules  are 
issued  for  distribution  to  private  landowners,  12  in  each  commune, 
of  which  6  are  for  winter  and  6  for  spring  crops,  and  are  returnable 
in  the  same  way.  Data  on  the  condition  of  cereals  during  growth 
are  at  present  collected  for  73  governments  and  provinces  of  the 
empire,  but  the  acreage  and  yield  statistics  apply  to  9 1  governments 
and  provinces.  The  number  of  communes,  13,973  multiplied  by  6, 
gives  the  number  of  cultivators  who  furnish  information  on  the 
condition  of  crops  during  growth  as  83,838,  whilst  the  number  of 
communes  in  the  91  governments  and  provinces,  viz.,  16,748, 
multiplied  by  6,  gives  the  number  of  cultivators  supplying  this 
information  as  100,488.  In  addition  there  are  the  private  owners, 
whose  number  varies  from  one  commune  to  another.  In  reporting 
upon  the  condition  of  crops  during  growth  no  system  of  numerical 
representation  is  adopted,  but  the  terms  "good,"  "satisfactory," 
"unsatisfactory,"  and  "bad  "  are  employed. 

Reports  on  crops  during  growth  and  estimates  of  production 
in  European  Russia  are  also  issued  by  the  Russian  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  the  aid  of  more  than  10,000  correspondents. 

Sweden. 
Although  not  a  large  corn-growing  country,  Sweden  has  a  well- 
organised  service  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  which 
deserves  mention.  Its  system  of  annual  crop  returns  is  of  ancient 
origin,  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  regular  records 
are  available  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1779  the  service  was  systematically  reconstructed,  and  a  revision  of 
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1874  placed  it  upon  its  present  basis.  As  now  organised,  monthly- 
reports  on  crop  prospects  during  growth  and  annual  preliminary 
estimates  of  yield  are  undertaken  by  two  independent  authorities, 
the  former  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  latter  by  the 
Centi'al  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  monthly  reports  on  qrop  prospects  date  from  1902,  and  are 
made  during  the  gcowing  season  from  May  to  September.  For  this 
purpose  Sweden  is  divided  into  319  districts,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  a  crop  estimator.  The  estimators  are  appointed  by  the 
semi-official  agricultural  societies,  which  are  about  26  in  number, 
and  which  receive  subventions  from  the  State.  The  estimators  are 
furnished  with  schedules,  upon  which,  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
they  give,  in  addition  to  their  general  descriptive  observations, 
a  quantitative  estimate  of  the  crops  according  to  appearance  by 
means  of  numbers  possessing  the  following  significations  : — 5  =  very 
good,  4  =  good,  3  =  average,  2  =  small,  i  =  very  small.  This  scale  is 
in  principle  similar  to  that  employed  by  Germany,  but  the  signification 
of  the  numbers  is  reversed.  The  schedules  as  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  month  are  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the  agricultural  society, 
by  whom  they  are  forwarded  within  seven  days  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  Board  publishes  the  averages  (extended  to  one 
decimal)  for  each  province  and  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  estimators'  remarks.  The  crops  reported  on 
are  winter  wheat,  winter  rye,  barley,  oats,  mixed  cereals,  peas  and 
beans,  potatoes,  sugar  beet,  hay  from  temporary  meadows  and  hay 
from  permanent  grass. 

For  the  annual  preliminary  estimates  of  yield,  the  country  is 
divided  into  518  districts,  and  for  each  district  an  estimator  is 
appointed  from  amongst  inferior  administrative  officials.  These, 
called  Iiin>inidn,  are  a  kind  of  sheriff's  officer.  They  estimate  the 
yields  of  cereal  crops  in  multiples  of  grains,  called  koniful ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  number  of  grains  produced  by  each  seed,  but 
without  deduction  of  the  seed  sown.  Other  crops  are  described  in 
general  terms,  and  the  estimates  are  accompanied  bv  remarks.  The 
retui'ns  are  sent  to  a  superior  official, — a  reveiuie  officer  called 
kronofagde, — who  adds  his  own  remarks,  and  transmits  them  to  the 
provincial  government.  The  governor  expresses  a  general  opinion, 
according  to  a  prescribed  scale,  on  the  total  cereals  of  the  province, 
and  sends  the  returns  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  before  the 
end  of  October.  From  the  data  thus  furnished  the  Bureau  publishes 
about  the  middle  of  November  a  preliminary  crop  report,  which 
contains  (1)  a  general  description  of  the  crops  of  each  province  and 
of  the  whole  country,  based  vapon  the  reports  received  from  the 
provincial  governors,  and  expressed  according  to  a  scale  of  points 
graded  from  10,  indicating  "plentiful,"  down  to  o,  indicating  "total 
failure  ;"  and  (2)  a  quantitative  estimate  in  hectolitres  of  the  yield 
of  cereals,  based  upon  the  korntal  of  the  sheriff's  officers  and  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  seed  sown. 

A  more  detailed  inquiry  into  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
year  is  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Bureau  by  the 
agricultural  societies,  assisted  by  communal  authorities  and  special 
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experts.  The  results  are  published  in  tabular  form  as  they  are 
ready,  but  a  complete  report  follows,  usually  towards  the  end  of 
the  ensuing  year. 

A  Royal  Commission,  which  for  some  time  has  been  considering 
the  whole  question  of  official  statistics  in  Sweden,  has  issued  a 
report  on  agricultural  statistics,  dated  May  30,  1908.  It  is  expected 
that  a  Government  Bill,  to  give  effect  to  the  principal  recom- 
mendations of  this  report,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Swedish 
Parliament  early  in  1910.  The  reforms  proposed  are  of  a  drastic 
character,  but  they  will  not  materially  affect  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  crop-reporting.  The  following  are  the  principal  alterations 
proposed  in  this  connection.  Instead  of  two  independent  authorities 
foi'  the  reports  on  croj)  prospects  and  the  preliminary  estimates  of 
yield,  both  will  be  entrusted  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and 
the  machinery  for  their  collection  will  be  identical.  In  both  cases 
the  estimators  will  be  appointed  by  the  agricultural  societies,  and 
the  districts,  numbering  302,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  present  reports  on  crop  prospects.  To  the  September  report 
on  crop  prospects  will  be  added  an  estimate  of  yield  in  kilogrammes 
per  hectare  for  the  more  important  crops.  This  will  enable  a 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  year's  harvest  to  be  issued  during 
October.  The  returns  will  also  begin  in  April  instead  of  May, 
except  for  the  five  northern  provinces.  As  regards  the  preliminary 
crop  returns,  the  most  important  change  contemplated  is  the  substi- 
tution of  estimates  in  kilogrammes  per  hectare  for  the  lornfal  or 
multiples  of  seed.  New  data  will  be  collected  for  recording  the 
average  weights  per  hectolitre  and  the  average  prices  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. These  returns  will  be  required  to  be  sent  in  before 
November  25,  and  the  estimates  now  made  by  the  provincial 
governors  will  disappear. 

United  States. 

Turning  from  Europe  to  the  New  World,  the  United  States 
possess  what  is  probably  the  oldest  and  most  highly  organised 
system  of  monthly  crop  reporting  in  existence.  The  principal  crops 
of  the  United  States,  notably  cotton,  maize  and  wheat,  are  so 
greatly  the  su1>jects  of  commercial  speculation  that  experience  has 
proved  the  value  and  even  the  necessity  first  for  the  issue  of 
unbiassed  official  reports,  and  secondly  for  the  greatest  precautions 
to  ensure  that  such  reports  are  in  no  way  manipulated  unfairly 
to  private  advantage. 

Provision  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  was  first 
made  by  Congress  in  1863,  and  since  that  date  there  has  gradually 
been  evolved  the  system  at  present  in  force  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  monthly  reports  on  the  crops  and  live  stock  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  data  for  these  reports  are  obtained  through  the 
co-operation  of  different  classes  of  oflScials  and  correspondents 
comprising,  in  addition  to  the  officials  employed  within  the  Bureau 
itself  (a)  a  field  service  of  17  or  more  travelling  agents,  each 
reporting  for    a   given    group    of    States ;  (/>)  a  corps  of  45  State 
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statistical  agents,  each  located  in  a  different  State,  and  (r)  a  large 
body  of  voluntary  reporters  consisting  of  county  correspondents, 
township  correspondents,  individual  farmers  and  special  cotton 
correspondents.  The  field  service  consists  of  experts  specially 
qualified  by  their  statistical  training  and  practical  knowledge  of 
crops.  Each  of  the  45  State  statistical  agents  maintains  a  corps  of 
correspondents  entirely  independent  of  those  who  report  direct  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  They  cover  the 
State  completely,  and  average  in  total  numbers  from  20  to  700 
correspondents  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  State  and  its 
agricultural  importance.  These  correspondents  report  to  the  agent 
on  forms  supplied,  and  the  agent  after  due  co-ordination  and  analysis 
prepares  therefrom  telegraphic  and  written  monthly  reports  to  the 
Department. 

The  county  correspondents  are  2,685  ^'^  number,  and  each  of 
them  maintains  an  organisation  of  several  assistants,  each  covering  a 
specified  district.  The  correspondent  sends  to  the  Department  a 
monthly  report  which  relates  to  his  county  as  the  geographical 
unit.  Similar  procedure  is  followed  in  respect  of  townships  and 
other  smaller  areas  where  each  township  correspondent  reports 
monthly  for  his  own  district  direct  to  Washington.  The  list  of 
township  correspondents  comprises  from  6  to  15  individual  corre- 
spondents in  each  county,  distributed  geographically  throughout 
the  county  according  to  its  size  and  productive  importance,  and 
their  aggregate  number  is  about  33,000.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  a  large  number  of  farmers  (about  25,000)  and 
planters  report  on  the  results  of  their  own  individual  farming 
operations  during  the  year,  and  data  are  also  obtained  from  about 
30,000  mills  and  elevators. 

The  three  different  categories  of  correspondents,  viz.,  State 
agents  and  their  assistants,  county  correspondents  and  township 
correspondents  are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  they 
each  present  sejjarate  reports  to  the  Department  covering  the 
same  territory  and  the  same  crops.  From  these  three  independent 
sources,  supplemented  by  the  reports  of  the  travelHng  field  agents, 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  prepares 
the  monthly  reports.  In  tabulating  the  results,  careful  attentioji  is 
paid  to  the  weighting  of  averages,  so  that  duly  proportionate  results 
are  arrived  at  for  each  State  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
The  total  number  of  all  classes  of  correspondents  in  the  crop 
reporting  service  aggregates  nearly  250,000,  and  the  number 
of  direct  returns  received  by  the  Bureau  month  by  month 
during  the  crop  reporting  season  is  approximately  25,000.  From 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  crop  correspondents  are  pi-actical  farmers. 
No  money  remuneration  is  paid  to  county  and  township  correspon- 
dents, but  seeds,  bulbs,  and  agricultural  literature  are  furnished 
them.  The  State  agents  are  paid  from  $300  to  $Soo  per  annum, 
special  cotton  agents,  .$240  to  $600  per  aiuuim,  and  the  travelling 
field  agents  85  to  .$7  per  diem  with  travelling  expenses. 

The  method  employed  liy  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  relative  condition  of  agricultural   crops 
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is  by  average  numerical  percentages  above  or  below  what  is  regarded 
as  a  normal  or  standard  condition  which  is  represented  1)y  loo. 
This  normal  condition  is  not  the  average  nor  the  highest  possible, 
but  is  regarded  as  a  condition  higher  than  the  average  ])ut  lower 
than  the  possible  maximum.  It  is  such  as  would  accompany  a  crop 
starting  out  under  favourable  conditions,  and  not  subjected  after- 
wards to  unfavourable  weather,  insect  pests,  or  other  injurious 
agencies.  Any  deviation  from  the  normal  is  expressed  l)y  a 
percentage  figure  above  or  below  loo.  If,  for  instance,  the  condition 
is  regarded  as  lo  per  cent,  above  the  normal  the  figure  representing 
it  will  be  no;  if  5  per  cent,  below  the  normal  the  condition  will  be 
represented  by  95.  In  the  case  of  live  stock  the  figure  100  is  taken 
in  the  same  way  to  represent  a  normal  condition  of  healthfulness, 
deviations  from  the  normal  condition  being  expressed  by  average 
percentages  above  or  below  it.  The  following  statement  of  the 
percentage  condition  of  the  various  crops  in  the  United  States  on 
August  1,  1909,  compared  with  the  previous  month,  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year,  and  with  the  average  for 
ten  years,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  system  : — ■ 


Crop.                    j  August  1,  19U'J.        July  1,  1909. 

August  1,1908.  1        I'en-yi'ar 
'^                       j          avenige. 

Corn  (maize) 84  4 

Spring  wheat    91'6 

Oats   85-5 

Barley   85-4 

Eye    891 

89-3 
92-7 
88-3 
90-2 
91-4 
811-4 

82-5 
80-7 
76-8 
83-1 
88-3 

82-6 
81-1 
83-1 
86-1 
879 

Buekwlieat    86-3 

91-7 

The  reports  on  the  condition  of  crops  are  published  during  the 
growing  season  in  the  Crop  Ileportcr,  which  is  issued  monthly  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  which  also  contains  reports 
on  European  crops,  statements  of  imports  and  exports,  average 
prices,  and  other  statistical  items. 

Canada. 

The  present  organisation  for  the  collection  of  agricultural 
statistics  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  dates  from  1905,  when  the 
Census  and  Statistics  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agricultuie  was 
reorganised  in  permanent  form  by  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
on  the  basis  of  the  Census  Act  of '  1870.  The  Office  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  taking  the  decennial  census  of  the  Dominion,  this  census 
em])racing  not  only  the  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  people, 
but  also  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  whole  of  the  productive 
resources  of  the  country.  A  quinquennial  census  of  population  and 
agriculture  is  held  for  the  three  rapidly  developing  north-west 
provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  In  addition, 
the  Census  and  Statistics  Office  undertakes  intercensal  statistical 
inquiries  relating  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  specific  industries, 
as  ordered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and 
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collects  and  jiublishes  also  the  annual  criminal  statistics  of  the 
Dominion. 

In  1908,  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1905,  the 
Census  and  Statistics  Office  began  a  system  of  monthly  reports 
on  the  crops  and  live  stock  of  Canada,  under  which  in  future  annual 
agricultural  statistical  estimates  for  the  Dominion  will  be  available 
during  the  intercensal  periods.  These  new  statistics  cover  the  areas 
and  yields  of  the  principal  agricultural  crops,  the  numbers  of  live 
stock,  and  monthly  reports  on  condition  and  progress  during  the 
season  of  growth.  Previously  to  the  commencement  of  this  system 
in  1908  there  existed  no  arrangements  for  the  collection  and  publi- 
cation annually,  under  the  authority  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
of  agricultural  statistics  for  the  whole  of  Canada. 

In  undertaking  this  work  the  first  step  was  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  a  body  of  practical  agricultural  correspondents 
throughout  Canada  to  fill  up  and  return  the  schedules  of  questions 
addressed  to  them  monthly  frotn  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office. 
The  number  of  correspondents  is  at  present  between  2,500  and  3,000, 
and  their  services  are  entirely  voluntary. 

The  crop  reports  are  concerned  with  (1)  the  ascertainment  of 
the  areas  under  each  of  the  principal  agricultural  crops  throughout 
Canada ;  (2)  their  condition  and  progress  during  growth  ;  (3)  the 
quality,  yield  per  acre,  and  total  yield  of  each  crop  by  approximate 
estimates  before  harvest  and  by  definite  estimates  after  threshing ; 
and  (4)  ascertainment  of  the  numbers  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
live  stock,  their  condition  for  woi'k  (horses  and  oxen),  for  milk  and 
beef  (cows  and  cattle),  for  mutton  and  wool  (sheep),  and  for  pork 
(pigs).  Incidentally  inquiries  are  made,  and  the  results  are 
published,  respecting  the  values  of  products,  the  prices  of  fodder,  the 
wages  of  farm  help,  and  the  stocks  of  grain  in  farmers'  hands. 

For  the  estimation  of  crop  areas  correspondents  are  requested  to 
enter  on  the  schedules  supplied  the  estimated  percentage  which  each 
crop  occupies  above  or  below  its  area  in  the  previous  year.  The  area 
of  the  previous  year  being  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  correspondent, 
he  estimates  whether  the  area  under  wheat,  for  instance,  is  5,  10  or 
15  per  cent,  above  or  below  that  figure.  If  he  considers  that  the 
wheat  area  is  10  per  cent.  larger,  he  enters  no  in  the  column 
provided;  if  5  per  cent,  less,  he  enters  95.  The  area  for  each  crop 
taken  as  the  original  datum  line  is,  pending  the  next  decennial 
census,  taken  from  the  best  sources  of  information  available,  and 
may  in  some  cases  be  based  upon  the  figures  piiblished  by  the 
provincial  agricultural  department  or,  as  in  the  north-west 
provinces,  on  the  census  of  1906,  or  on  the  figures  of  the  recent 
special  census  of  1907  for  the  eastern  provinces.  The  statistics  of 
crop  areas  for  Canada  obtained  in  this  way  wei'c  published  for  the 
first  time  in  July,  1908,  and  are  now  available  for  the  years  1907, 
1908,  and  1909. 

For  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  condition  of  crops  during 
growth  the  numerical  metliod  of  the  United  States  De[)artment  of 
Agriculture  ah'cady  described  has  been  taken  as  a  model  and  adapted 
to  Canadian  conditions.     That  is  to  say,  the  condition  is  expressed 
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by  a  numerical  percentage  above  or  below  a  standard  condition 
which  is  represented  as  loo.  The  term  "standard  condition" 
denotes  a  full  crop  of  good  quality,  which  may  be  above  the  average 
of  the  district,  but  yet  not  equal  to  the  maxinuim  under  specially 
favourable  circumstances.  The  grades  of  condition  ai'e  divided  into 
five,  viz.,  "full  crop,"  denoted  by  loo  or  over;  "good,"  represented 
by  any  figure  from  75  to  99;  "average,"  from  50  to  74;  "fair," 
from  25  to  49  j  and  "poor,"  below  25.  This  method  of  ranging 
the  percentage  numbers  into  grades  has  the  advantage  of  present- 
ing a  more  definite  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  correspondent  who, 
if  he  cannot,  especially  at  first,  accustom  himself  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  values  by  percentage  numbers,  may  easily  classify 
the  crops  he  reports  on  under  the  corresponding  terms  "  full 
crop,"  "good,"  "average,"  "fair,"  or  "poor."  In  addition  to  their 
use  in  conveying  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  present  condition 
of  growing  crops  the  numbers  employed  lend  themselves  usefully  to 
purposes  of  comparison  with  ])revious  periods. 

In  September,  upon  completion  of  the  harvest  and  commence- 
ment of  threshing,  when  the  crops  are  beyond  the  problematic 
stage,  schedules  are  issued  to  correspondents  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  numerical  percentage  of  a  standard  of  quality  under 
the  four  grades  as  previously  defined,  the  basis  of  compaiison 
being  a  standard  of  100  which  represents  a  crop  unaffected  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  frost,  rust,  smut,  &c. 

In  1908  three  preliminary  estimates  were  made  as  to  the 
expected  yields  of  the  principal  cereal  crops,  viz.,  on  July  31, 
August  31,  and  September  30.  To  arrive  at  these,  correspondents 
were  requested  to  enter  the  anticipated  yield  per  acre  of  each  crop 
in  their  districts,  and  the  resulting  averages  per  acre  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  acres  gave  the  total  production  for  each  province  and 
for  all  Canada.  Under  this  plan  the  total  wheat  crop  on  July  31, 
1908,  was  estimated  to  yield  i30'26  million  bushels  (excluding  at 
this  date  the  Maritime  provinces  and  British  Columlna,  where, 
however,  wheat  is  not  a  very  large  crop) ;  the  second  estimate  on 
August  31  gave  i24"69  million  bu.shels,  and  the  third  estimate  on 
September  30  ii5"65  million  bushels.  Drought  or  frosts  during 
these  months  caused  continued  diminution  of  yield  which  is 
reflected  in  these  preliminary  forecasts.  Finally  a  careful  definitive 
estimate  of  yield,  based  upon  actual  threshing  results,  was  made  on 
November  30,  and  this  in  the  case  of  wheat  amounted  to  11 2*43 
million  bushels.  In  making  this  final  estimate  each  correspondent 
was  requested  to  state  the  yield  for  each  crop  {a)  upon  his  own 
farm  and  (//)  on  the  farms  in  his  neighbourhood,  both  sets  of  figures 
being  taken  into  consideration  before  finally  striking  the  averages 
for  districts,  provinces,  and  for  the  whole  of  Canada.  The  total 
yields  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  acreage  of  each  crop  by  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  which  is  in  all  cases  extended  to  two  places 
of  decimals.  The  production  is  expressed  in  bushels  for  all  crops 
excepting  clover  and  grasses,  fodder  corn  and  sugar  beet,  thes' 
being  given  in  short  tons  of  2,000  lb.  The  same  percentage 
principle  of  computation    is    applied   to    the    enumeration  of  live 
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stock,  the  numbers  for  1908  and  1909  being  cak-ulaterl  from  the 
average  percentages  above  or  below  the  numbers  of  the  previous 
year.  INIonthly  reports  on  the  condition  of  farm  animals  are  made 
upon  the  same  numerical  principle,  the  number  loo  representing  a 
healthy  and  thrifty  state. 

Argentine  Bepxihlic. 

In  Argentina,  now  one  of  the  three  largest  grain-exporting 
countries  of  the  American  continent,  there  exists  a  well  organised 
service  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics.  The  Division  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  and  Eural  Economy  (Dirrecion  de  Estadistica 
Agricola  y  Economia  Rural)  was  established  as  a  branch  of  the 
Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculttire  in  1889.  Its  work  is  compre- 
hensive, covering  all  questions  concerned  with  agricultural  wealth, 
land,  capital,  labotir,  production,  distribution  and  consumption.  To 
aid  in  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  the  Division  has 
enlisted  the  voluntary  services  of  about  3,000  correspondents, 
selected  from  the  agriculturists  and  merchants  of  each  district. 
Each  correspondent  represents  the  smallest  ttnit  of  area,  which  in 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  "  cuartel "  and  in  the  other 
provinces  a  colony  or  colonised  field. 

Information  relating  to  crop  areas,  condition  during  growth  and 
yield  is  collected  from  the  local  correspondents  by  the  issue  to  them 
of  schedules  as  in  other  countries.  The  principal  Argentine 
crops  are  wheat,  maize,  oats,  flax  and  lucerne,  and  the  first  schedules 
have  reference  to  the  areas  sown  to  these  crops.  In  May  the  areas 
under  lucerne  are  ascertained ;  in  Jtme  information  is  obtained  as 
to  the  conditions,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  under  which  the  land 
has  been  prepared  for  the  sowing  of  wheat,  flax,  and  oats,  and  as  to 
the  proportionate  increase  per  cent,  of  the  area  under  each  of  these 
crops.  In  July  the  condition  of  the  crops  under  wheat,  flax,  and 
oats  is  ascertained.  In  August  similar  information  is  obtained,  but 
with  the  addition  of  definite  final  particulars  as  to  the  areas  sown. 
In  September  a  forecast  of  the  areas  sowii  is  pulilished  after 
approval  by  the  General  Council,  wdiich  is  composed  of  the 
inspectors  and  registration  officials  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Division.  In  November  the  area  under  maize  is 
ascertained. 

Copies  of  the  schedules  are  usually  sent  to  the  correspondents  for 
issue  by  them  to  their  own  local  correspondents ;  but  the  schedules, 
as  completed  and  returned  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Division  of 
Statistics,  summarise  the  results  so  obtained  for  the  whole  district. 
After  compilation  at  headcpiarters,  the  following  classification  of 
the  results  is  adopted  for  the  ])Uipose  of  expressing  condition,  viz., 
"  very  good,"  "  good,"  "  regular,"  and  "bad."  Whilst  these  monthly 
inquiries  during  groM-th  enable  an  idea  to  be  formed  as  to  probable 
yield,  a  more  definite  forecast  of  yield  is  made  in  December,  when 
the  correspondents  are  required  to  give  for  wheat  and  flax  the 
average  yield  per  hectare  in  their  districts. 

After  the  completion  of  the  harvest  a  final  estimate  is  made  of 
the  areas  and  jnelds  of  the  principal  crops,  this  being  accomplished 
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with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy  through  information  colle<^ted 
from  the  owners  of  threshing  machines.  All  such  machines  are 
registered  in  the  Division  of  Statistics,  and  the  railway  companies 
advise  the  Division  periodically  as  to  the  destination  of  new 
machines.  It  is  chiimed  that  under  the  existing  arrangements  no 
threshing  machine  owner  esca{)es  the  obligation  to  fui'nish  the 
Division  with  the  requirecl  information,  which  includes  the  areas 
sown  and  the  quantities  threshed  of  each  crop.  A  monthly  bulletin 
is  published  ]»y  the  Division,  giving  all  the  statistics  collected  as 
they  become  available  for  publication. 

Australia. 

In  Australia,  where  conditions  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  of  Canada,  the  Census  and  Statistics  Act,  1905,  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  provides  infer  alia  for  the  collection  of 
agricultural  statistics  for  the  whole  of  Australia  by  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  governments 
of  the  different  component  States.  The  question  of  statistical 
uniformity  has  been  discussed  on  the  occasion  of  various  conferences 
between  the  years  1861  and  190.3,  but  notably  at  the  Statistical 
Conference  of  1906,  held  at  Melbourne,  between  the  Commonwealth 
Statistician  and  the  statisticians  of  the  component  States  and  of 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Effect  is  being  giadnally  given  to 
the  resolutions  passed  ])y  this  Conference.'' 

Agricultural  statistics  are  collected  direct  from  occupiers  of  more 
than  one  acre,  as  in  England,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  police  in  the 
capacity  of  collectors,  as  in  Ireland  and  in  Russia.  The  scheme 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Victoria  may  be  taken  as  illustrat- 
ing the  principles  which  are  applied  with  modifications  thi'oughout 
the  Australasian  colonies.  In  Victoria,  under  the  Statistics  Act  of 
1904,  annual  agricultural  statistics  are  collected  by  the  officers  in 
charge  of  all  police  districts  on  or  before  March  1  for  the  year  ended 
the  previous  December  31.  By  the  Act  occupiers  are  bound  to 
supply  the  required  information  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/., 
whilst  a  penalty  not  exceeding  50/.  may  be  imposed  for  wrongly 
divulging  the  information  collected.  The  collecting  officers  are 
furnished  with  a  "  collection  book  "  of  sixteen  folio  pages,  containing 
the  printed  instructions  and  ruled  columns  for  records  of  the 
occupiers'  names  and  addresses,  and  of  particulars  relating  to  land 
tenure,  labour,  acreage  and  produce  of  crops,  live  stock,  dairy  and 
pastoral  produce,  bees,  ensilage,  manures  and  machinery.  Occupiers 
are  required  to  furnish  the  total  figures  of  produce,  and  not  the 
yield  per  acre.  Under  this  system  the  yield  per  acre  for  each  crop 
is  deduced  from  the  total  acreage  and  total  yield,  instead  of  the 
total  yield  being  calculated  from  the  estimated  average  3'ield  per 
acre  and  the  total  acreage.  The  collectors'  books  when  completed 
are  returned  to  the  office  of  the  statistician  for  compilation.  At  the 
end  of  June  each  year  a  statement  is  compiled  showing  the  total 

*  See  Official  Tear-book  of  the  Commonwealth  nf  Australia,  No.  1,  1908, 
pp.  1—16. 
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stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  State  by  the  issue  of  schedules  to 
holders  of  wheat  and  to  flour  mills,  and  of  cards  to  occupiers. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  statistics  of  agriculture,  the  Govern- 
ment Statist  of  Victoria  issues  pre-harvest  forecasts  of  wheat 
and  oats  based  upon  the  replies  of  correspondents.  The  method 
adopted  is  to  send  a  card  to  each  wheat  and  oat  grower  at  the  end 
of  June,  after  the  sowing,  with  questions  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
crops.  From  the  answers  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  coming  harvest, 
and  the  figures  are  published  early  in  December. 

In  South  Australia  pre-harvest  forecasts  of  wheat,  barley  and 
oats  are  based  upon  estimates  furnished  on  schedules  by  the  police 
officers,  who  also  act  as  collectors  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  on 
postcards  filled  up  b}"  selected  agricultural  correspondents.  These 
postcards  are  not  signed,  but  refei-ence  numbers  enable  the  Office  to 
identify  the  correspondent  where  necessary. 

In  Tasmania  forecasts  of  yield  are  obtained  by  the  issue  of  post- 
cards to  farmers.  On  the  first  occasion  20  per  cent.,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  about  41  per  cent,  furnished  replies. 

South  Africa. 
In  the  South  Afi'ican  Colonies  agricultural  statistics  have  been 
published  annually,  but  changes  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  will 
doubtless  follow  political  unification.  In  only  one  or  two  cases  has 
any  very  definite  system  been  organised  of  crop  reporting  during 
growth.  In  Natal  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  operation 
a  system  of  crop  reports  and  forecasts  relating  to  maize.  In 
descriljing  the  progress  of  this  crop  the  figures  i,  2,  3,  4  are  used 
to  represent  the  conditions  "poor,"  "fair,"  " average,"  and  "above 
the  average."  The  averages  of  the  reports  received  are  extended 
to  one  decimal  point,  and  therefore  a  condition  represented  for 
instance  by  27  indicates  one  that  is  between  "fair  "  and  "  average," 
but  nearer  "  average  "  than  "  fair." 

India. 
In  British  India  memoranda  on  the  areas,  prospects  and  yields 
of  the  principal  crops,  such  as  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  oilseeds,  &c., 
are  issued  periodically  by  the  Director-General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence,  and  are  published  in  the  Indian  Trade  Journal,  a 
weekly  government  organ.  The  estimates  of  areas  and  yields 
are  admitted  to  be  only  approximations  to  the  truth.  The 
quantitative  estimates  are  often  imperfect,  and  are  stated  to  be 
too  low.  Differing  methods  of  crop  reporting  are  applied  in  each 
province,  and  are  based  upon  formulse  prescribed  by  the  provincial 
authorities.  Field  to  field  inspection,  experimental  crop  cuttings, 
and  other  methods  are  employed,  but  many  of  the  estimates  can 
only  l)e  described  as  of  a  conjectural  nature.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  the  yield,  which  is  expressed  by  the  people 
in  terms  of  annas  in  the  rupee,  is  converted  into  percentages, 
13 '3  annas,  or  a  normal  crop,  being  represented  hy  100,  a  full 
crop  or  16  annas  by  120,  and  a  bumper  crop  or  20  annas  by  150." 
6  See  Agricnltural  Statistics  of  India,  Vol.  I,  1906-07,  pp.  305— 370. 
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Condndon. 

In  nil  countries  that  have  established  any  sort  of  system  for 
recordino  the  progress  of  growing  crops  and  of  estimating  areas  and 
yields,  dependence  has  to  be  placed  largely  upon  the  services  of 
corresponclents,  who,  if  not  practical  farmers,  must  at  any  rate  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  local  agi'iiultural  situation.  As  a  rule 
these  correspondents  give  their  services  voluntarily,  but  in  some 
countries  (France,  Austria,  Hungary,  for  instance)  honorary  dis- 
tinctions, such  as  medals  or  (lii)lomas,  are  granted  for  zealous 
service,  and  in  others  special  facilities  for  obtaining  agricultural 
literature.  In  all  cases  the  correspondents  are  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  final  results  of  the  general  compilations,  the  value  of 
which,  doubtless,  they  are  the  first  to  appreciate.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  crop  estimators  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  paid 
for  their  services,  Init  the  scale  of  payment  is  low.  It  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  area  covered.  The  estimators  are 
required  to  visit  personally  each  parish,  and  to  give  for  that  parish 
a  definite  estimate  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  each  crop.  They  are 
supervised  by  two  inspectors,  Avho  visit  them  occasionally  and  report 
on  their  work.  Where  this  is  unsatisfactory  no  hesitation  is  felt  in 
making  changes.  And  such  changes  are  more  easily  made  than  in 
cases  where  the  services  rendered  are  of  a  voluntary  nature.  It 
would,  however,  in  most  cases  be  impracticable  to  offer  pecuniary 
rewards  to  agricultural  correspondents  who  supply  local  information. 
The  small  sum  available  would  not  be  worth  the  acceptance  of  the 
best  kind  of  correspondent  whose  services  it  is  desirable  to  obtain. 
The  work  of  the  agricultural  correspondent  in  connection  with  crop 
reporting  is  essentially  one  rer|uiring  the  equalities  of  public  spirit 
and  patriotic  feeling. 

It  is  curious  how  universal  and  inveterate  amongst  agriculturists 
is  the  suspicion  that  purely  statistical  inquiries  are  prosecuted  with 
ulterior  motives  of  additional  taxation.  In  almost  every  country 
where  the  services  of  agricultural  correspondents  are  enlisted  for 
statistical  purposes,  or  where  farmers  are  requested  to  fill  up 
schedules,  it  is  found  advisable  to  enter  special  disclaimers  to  the 
effect  that  the  inquiries  have  no  connection  with  taxation,  and  that 
no  individual  publicity  attaches  to  the  information  supplied. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  besets  the  collection  of  data  by 
schedules  is  too  frequently  the  small  number  of  replies  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  correspondents.  It  is  obvious  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  replies  the  closer  can  be  calculated  the  averages  leased 
thereon.  Therefore  anything  that  minimises  trouble  to  practical 
farmer  correspondents,  who  are  asked  to  fill  up  schedules  in  the 
midst  of  pressing  work,  tends  to  secure  greater  attention  and  more 
numerous  replies.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  the  use  of  prepaid 
or  franked  postcards  deserves  consideration.  They  involve  the 
minimum  of  trouble  to  the  correspondent,  and  they  are  easily 
manipulated  in  office  compilation.  Where  it  is  considered  that  the 
method  involves  publicity,  the  cards  need  not  bear  the  correspon- 
dent's name  or  signature,  a  number  on  the  card  being  sufficient  to 
identify  the  correspondent's  name  and  exact  locality  at  the  central 
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office  where  the  results  are  compiled  and  tabulated.  This  plan  has 
been  referred  to  as  followed  in  South  Australia. 

With  regard  to  Canada,  attention  has  been  limited  to  the 
agricultural  statistics  collected  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  the  agricultural 
departments  of  the  nine  provinces  of  Canada  also  collect  and  publish 
statistics  of  the  agriculture  of  their  respective  countries,  under 
differing  systems,  however,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  complete- 
ness and  efficiency.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  co-ordination  of  statistical 
method  as  between  the  provinces  themselves  or  as  between  the 
provinces  and  the  Dominion.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
provincial  records  vary  in  statistical  value,  and  there  are  frequent 
material  discrepancies  between  the  areas  and  yields  of  crops  as 
published  by  the  provinces  and  those  of  the  same  provinces  as 
published  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the 
government  statistical  authorities  of  Canada,  central  and  local,  should 
act  in  concert  to  secure  uniformity  in  methods  and  unanimity  in 
results. 

In  studying  the  methods  of  crop  reporting  adopted  by  different 
countries  one  is  struck  by  their  variety.  It  is  this  which  makes  so 
difficult  for  statisticians  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  international 
comparisons  as  regards  agiiculttire.  Whatever  methods  may  be 
adopted,  however,  it  is  evident,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
]M.  Levasseur,''  that  for  the  agricultural  statistics  which  are  placed 
officially  on  final  record  an  accurate  knowledge  of  crop  ai-eas,  arrived 
at  by  careful  actual  measurements  and  addition  of  luiits  is  essential 
to  a  really  satisfactory  statistical  basis.  Such  a  basis  exists  in 
England,  in  Australia,  in  France  and  in  some  other  European 
countries  where  the  cadastral  survey  is  kept  properly  up  to  date. 
It  is  also  obtained  in  those  cotmtries  where  the  decennial  or  other 
periodical  census  includes,  as  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
detailed  information  as  to  the  areas  under  different  crops,  but  in 
these  cases  the  information  so  ol)tained  applies  only  to  the  census 
year  and  where  in  the  intervening  years  a  knowledge  of  the  areas 
under  agriculttiral  crops  is  sought  to  be  obtained  l>y  estimating  the 
percentage  increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
there  is  room  for  a  considerable  margin  of  error  to  creep  in  before 
the  arrival  of  the  next  census  to  put  matters  right,  and  the  results 
of  any  particular  census  year  may  be  either  considerably  above  or 
beloAv  the  normal,  thus  introducing  another  element  of  difficulty  in 
the  institution  of  comparisons. ^     Nor  can  that  method  be  regarded 

'  Rajyport  sitr  les  precedes  et  les  resuKafs  de  la  statistique  agricole  dans  les 
principcntx  Hats  producteitrs.  Par  M.  Eniile  Levasseur.  Paris,  1002,  p.  94. 
See  also  Notes  on  the  subjcpts  discussed  at  the  St.  Petersburg  ISfeeting  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute.  By  Major  P.  G.  Craigie.  Jovrnal  of  the 
Roifal  Statistical  Society.  Vol.  Ix,  Part  iv,  Peceniber,  1897,  p.  7-il. 

**  The  recently  enacted  law  of  the  United  States  making  provision  for  the 
thirteenth  and  subsequent  censuses  provides  for  a  quinquennial  census  of 
agriculture  and  live  stock;  so  that  in  future  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Statistics  will 
be  able  to  readjust  its  estimates  every  five  years  instead  of  every  ten  years. 
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as  statistically  satisfactory  which  seeks  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  a  large  district  by  applying  thereto,  as  in 
Austria,  the  average  figures  obtained  from  typical  small  areas,  no 
matter  how  cai-efully  these  may  be  calculated. 

Absolute  uniformity  of  method  is,  however,  doul)tless  unattain- 
able under  present  conditions,  for  the  agricultural  statistics  of  each 
country  must  in  the  first  place  be  collected  and  comiiiled  to  suit  local 
circimistances.  In  old  and  thickly  populated  countries  the  statistical 
system  represents  a  gradual  evolution,  and  the  methods  applied  are 
the  result  of  constant  eftbrt  and  prolonged  experience.  In  new  and 
sparsely  populated  countries  of  immense  size  the  means  for  a  strictly 
ideal  statistical  computation  are  lacking,  and  the  same  process  of 
gradual  education  and  evolution  has  to  be  applied  that  has  brought 
to  their  present  efiiciency  and  completeness  the  statistical  services 
of  older  countries. 

In  this  paper  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the 
methods  adopted  for  reporting  the  progress  of  agricultural  crops 
during  growth,  and  for  giving  official  forecasts  of  yields  before, 
during,  or  after  harvest.  The  figures  thus  published,  though 
admittedly  approximate,  have  not  only  an  immediate  local  value, 
but  are  of  universal  importance.  Hence  it  is  desirable  that  the 
methods  adopted  should  be  founded  upon  an  intelligible  and  uniform 
plan.  It  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  if  some  uniform  system  of 
measuring  the  condition  of  crops,  prepared  possibly  by  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute  or  by  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute,  could  be  accepted  by  the  leading  civilised  countries, 
either  instead  of,  or  as  supplementary  to,  the  system  which  each 
country  now  follows. 


II. — Tlie  Statistics  of  JFages  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  (Part  XVII.)  The  Cotton  Industry.  Section  III.  Bj 
George  Henry  Wood,  F.S.S. 

Bolton  and  district. 

We  have  not  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  our  information  for 
this  district,  as  on  the  whole  it  is  consistent,  and  as  far  as  spinning 
branches  are  concerned,  sufficient.  The  card  room  preseiits  no 
difficulty,  the  noticeable  feature  being  that  wages  have  been  lower 
than  in  other  districts  consistently  from  1883  until  the  present. 
In  spinning,  our  difficulty  is  mainly  caused  through  the  change  from 
hand  mules  to  self-actors.  We  hear  of  these  latter  at  fairly  early 
dates,  and  the  list  still  in  operation  dates  from  1858,  but  han;I 
mules  were  actually  working  as  recently  as  three  years  ago.  The 
details  are  given  in  Table  17. 
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We  have  some  material  which  could  not  easily  be  tabulated  in 
this  table.  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  1859,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Preston  spinners  in  1836  struck  for  the  Bolton  rate  of  26s.  6d. 
Chadwick,  in  1859,  gave  the  following  details  on  the  authority 
of  jMr.  Ashworth  : — 

S-pinners^  average  wages,  1842-59. 


400  spindles  each  mule. 


Tear. 

Per 

20  lbs. 

Gross.             1            Piecers. 

Net  to  spinners. 

1842  

s. 

4 
4 
4 
5 

d. 
7 
11 
4 
1 

s.       d.                    s.       d. 

36     -            le- 
ss     -               16      - 
35       6                  16       - 
41       -                  16       - 

*.      d. 
20       - 

'46  

22       - 

'50  

19      6 

'59  

25       - 

On  "  double-decked  "  mules. 

'59  

3 

lU 

59     10         ;         29       - 

30     10 

These  particulars  relate  to  self-acting  mules.  Double-decking 
is  often  heard  of  in  Factory  Inspectors'  Eeports,  and  means  the 
coupling  up  of  two  pairs  of  short  mules  under  the  control  of  one 
spinner.  At  one  time  it  was  frecpiently  adopted  as  a  means  of 
competition  with  long  mules,  Irat  it  never  really  was  sufficiently 
in  vogue  appreciably  to  affect  the  average  wage.  Double-decked 
mules  are  still  to  l)e  found  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  The  most  important  point  in  this  table 
is  the  evidence  of  an  advance  after  1842,  the  reduction  and  the 
considerable  advance  between  1850  and  1859. 

Speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  Factory  Act,  1844,  John  Bright 
gave  the  following  particulars  relating  to  Ashworth's,  Bolton  : — 


Number. 

Average. 

Males  13 — 16  years          

126 
97 
186 
113 
185 
68 

*.     d. 
4     8J 
9     of 

17—21      „      

,,       21  years  and  upwards   

21     2\ 

Females,  13 — 16  years  

„         17—21      „     

4     8 
6    7 

„         21  years  and  upwards  

8    9i 

Total 

675                                9     51 

Piecer,?'  wages  at  Bolton  have  always  been  a  matter  of  individual 
bargaining  between  the  spinner  and  piecer,  and  piecers'  Avages  are 
and  always  have  been  lower  there  than  elsewhere.  Attempts  have 
been  made  on  several  occasions  to  standardise  the  piecers'  wages,  and 
in  1908  a  scale  was  decided  op,     Ii>  1870  the  details  of  a  scheme 
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drawn  up  by  the  self-actor  minders  throws  some  light  on  the 
earnings  of  that  time.  They  suggested  that  the  earnings  shouh.l 
be  not  less  than  : — 


Spinner. 

Piecer. 

Creeler. 

For    500  spindles 

600 

s.     d. 
25     - 
27     6 
30     - 
32     6 
35     - 
37     6 

*.     d. 
9     6 

10  6 

11  6 

12  6 

13  6 

14  0 

*.    d. 

6  6 

7  - 

700         „       

7    6 

800         „       

8    - 

900         

8     6 

..    1,000         

9     - 

This  scale,  however,  never  came  into  practice. 

In  1884,  Mr.  J.  T.  Fielding,  the  operatives'  secretary,  gave  the 
U.S.A.  Consul  the  following  statement  of  the  "actual  average  of  all 
mules,  good  and  bad,  within  two  miles  radius  round  Bolton  "  : — 


Wages,  uet. 

Number 

if  ])iecers. 

Wages  0 

■  piecers. 

5p;iiilles. 

Hand  mules. 

Self-actors. 

ILi.id 
nuiles. 

Self- 
actors. 

Hand  mules. 

Self-actors. 

s.      d. 

*.       d. 

.9.     d. 

s.     d. 

GOO  and  under 

32     - 

30     0 

2 

2 

19     - 

19     - 

602—    750  .... 

35     6 

31     2 

2 

2 

20     - 

20     - 

752—    800  .. . 

38     - 

29     3 

3 

2 

26     - 

21     - 

802—    850  .... 

39     - 

30     2 

3 

2 

26     - 

21     6 

852—    900  .... 

36     - 

33  10 

3 

2 

26     - 

21     6 

902—    950  .... 

42     - 

36     4 

3 

2 

26     - 

22     - 

952—1,000  .... 

38     6 

37     - 

3 

2 

26     - 

22     6 

1,002—1,050  .... 

40     - 

39     - 

3 

2 

26     - 

22     6 

1,052—1,100  .... 

35     9 

40     3 

3 

2 

20     - 

23     - 

1,102—1,150  .... 

39     3 

4 

3 

39     - 

26     - 

1,152  and  i;p  .... 

38     6 

44     6 

4 

3 

39     - 

31     - 

The  bulk  of  the  spinners  were  stated  to  have  from  900  to  1,050 
spindles.  Except  on  the  very  long  mules  the  earnings  of  hand  mule 
spinners  were  appreciably  higher  than  those  of  self-actor  minders. 

In  weaAnng,  besides  the  ordinary  calico  woven  on  narrow  looms, 
Bolton  is  a  centre  for  the  weaving  of  quilts,  &c.,  on  broad  looms.  The 
earnings  per  loom  on  the  broad  looms  are  so  much  higher  than  on  the 
narrow  looms  that  their  inclusion  or  omission  makes  a  considerable 
difference  to  the  average.  The  only  weaving  record  we  have,  given 
on  the  authority  of  ]\lr.  George  Lord,  merely  states  the  average  per 
loom.  Bolton  averages  have  never  been  high,  and  Mr.  Lord's  figures 
suggest  that  they  may  incliide  the  broad  looms.  In  any  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  averages  separately,  and  they  have  been 
omitted  from  Table  17,  so  they  may  be  given  here  in  more  detail : — 


Y  2 


!90 


Miscellanea.  [Ma 

Table  18. —  Weaving,  Bolton  and  district. 


Oniittiiii;  broad  looms. 


2  looms 
All 


Looms 

weaver. 
Average      per  1 
lom    J 


per  j 


loom 


1886. 

1906. 

1906. 

Bolton. 

Leigli. 

District. 

Number. 

Average. 

Number. 

Average. 

Number. 

Average. 

Number. 

Average. 

i    ^• 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.      d. 

589  '  10 

10^ 

928 

13 

4       461 

10 

9 

1,389 

12     6 

359      15 

9 

1,212 

18 

1       337 

15 

9 

1,549 

17    7 

711      17 

4 

644 

22 

11  !     649 

20 

- 

1,293 

21     6 

1,659     14 

■ 

10 

2,784 

17 

7  1  1,447 

15 

9 

4,231 

17     1 

3-07 

2-86 

313 

295 

4/91 

6/2-2 

5/4-2 

1 

5/9-6 

Including  broad  looms. 


1  loom 173 

2  looms    '  641 

3  „        359 

4  „        !  711 


All   1,884      15 


12  10 
12  4 
15  9 
17     4 


Looms 

wea^ 

.vera" 

loom 


P^^ll  2-85 

weaver J 

Average     per  1  ! 


5/3i 


1,010 

1,212 

644 


15  9  461 
IS  1  337 
22  11        649 


2,866     18     3     1,447     15     9 


10  9 
15  9 
20     - 


^l^k 


313 

5/4-2 


1,4711  14  3 
1,549  17  7 
1,293    21     6 


4,313     17     7 


29 

6/0-6 


The  advance  in  average  earnings  between  1886  and  1906  is  thus 
found  to  be  greater  if  the  broad  looms  are  included  than  if  omitted. 
On  the  assumption  that  Lord's  5.5.  9'/.  per  loom  in  1883  includes 
some  broad  looms,  and  that  the  number  of  looms  per  weaver  increased 
from  2*2  in  1850  to  2-85  in  1886,  we  get  the  following  as  our 
weavers'  averages  at  various  years  : — - 


1833. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870^ 

1877. 

1883. 

1S86. 

1906. 

Average  per  loom  .... 
Looms  per  weaver... 
Average  per  weaver 

9/3 

4/7 
2-2 
10/1 

5/2 
2-4 
12/5 

4/9 

2-7 

12/10 

5/9 
2-8 
16/1 

5/6 
2-8 
15/5 

5/3i 
2-85 
15/- 

6/0-6 
29 

17/7 

The  trade  union  stated  the  average  wage  in  1892  as  20.S'.,  pre- 
sumably referring  to  the  four-loom  weaver,  and  not  including  girls. 

In  the  census  of  1833  the  average  wage  of  all  emplo}'ed  Avas 
c;.'^-.  2)1,^1.,;  in  1886,  14.S.  iid.,  and  in  1906,  \Zs.  2d.  for  those  working 
full  time,  and  17s.  io(/.  for  all  employed.      These  figures  relate  to 
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September.  Taking  the  mean  numbers  paidAvages  and  the  amounts 
paid  on  the  hist  pay  day  in  each  month  the  average  was  175.  lod. 
This  ma}'  be  compared  with  the  averages  from  the  simiLar  monthly 
returns  in  the  Labour  Uazcitc,  viz. : — 


s.      d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d 

1905  

17  n 

1907  

18  7 

1909  18  4 

'06  

17  lOi 

'08  

18  3 

(January  to  August) 

"Working  out  the  intermecb'ate  years  from  the  tabulated  details  we 
get  the  following  index  numbers  representing  the  changes  in  average 
wages  of  cotton  operatives  in  the  Bolton  district,  1833  to  1906. 
(1886  =100):— 

Table  19. 


1833  

..  62i 

1863-64 

..   80J 

1886  

100 

'36  

..  631 

'60  

..   89i 

'91  

1101 

'40-41 

..  65J 

'71  

..   93 

'2V^   

113 

'46  

..  68f 

'74  

..  lOlJ 

'50  

..  67t 

'77  

..  106J 

1900  

....  119 

'55  

..  7U 

'80  

..  lOU 

'06  

....  12U 

'60  

..  81f 

'83  

..  1031 

Ashtoii-under-Lyne  and  district. 

This  is  a  cotton  spinning  district  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  it  very  regrettable  that  we  have  very  little  material  about 
wages,  and  that  what  we  have  is  practically  confined  to  the  period 
1833-41,  and  to  1886  and  1906.  The  details  are  given  in  Table  20 
and  call  for  no  comment.  Spinners'  wages  are  mainly  governed  by 
the  local  list ;  the  counts  spun  average  lower  than  40s,  and  the 
average  earnings  are  the  same  as  at  Oldham,  viz.,  41s.  lod.,  and 
only  6(/.  per  week  higher  than  the  average  for  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Except  that  weavers'  earnings  are  rather  lower,  this 
correspondence  of  the  spinners'  average  to  the  average  of  the 
Lanca.shire  and  Cheshire  area  is  typical  of  practically  all  the 
occupations. 

We  learn  from  the  Qnarfcrhj  Ilecieiv  of  1859  that  in  1829  3,000 
persons  in  Ashton  and  Stalybridge  were  involved  in  a  ten  weeks' 
strike  by  the  coarse  spinners,  who  earned  from  285.  to  31s.  This 
apparently  had  some  connection  with  a  strike  at  Manchester  at  the 
same  date.  The  fine  spinners  were  stated  to  have  been  earning 
from  30s.  to  35,s.  at  that  time. 

We  are  not  able  to  obtain  any  very  useful  index  numbers  from 
our  details  for  this  district.     The  series  indicates — 


1833 
'36 


65 

671 


1840-1 
'86  ... 


63| 
100 


1906 


119i 


The  numbers  for  1833-41  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  for  the 
Oldham  district,  and  between  1886  and  1906  the  advance,  namely, 
19  per  cent.,  is  again  not  unlike  the  21  per  cent,  for  Bolton  ancl 
22  per  cent,  for  Oldham.  The  changes  in  piece  price  levels  have 
almost  invariably  followed  those  at  Oldham  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  so  that  unless  some  extraordinary  occurrence  has  altered  the 
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Table  20.~ Ashton-under-Lyne  and  District.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives 
for  an  ordinary  week^s  imrh^  1833-1906. 


Carding  overlookers 

Strippers  and  grinders 

Draw-frame  tenters 

Slubber  tenters  

Intermediate  tenters  ... 

Koving  tenters  

Tenters'  average    

Spinning  overlookers  ... 

Spinners    

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

Piecers'  average... 

Scavengers  

Thro.stle      and      ring "! 

spinners    / 

Weaving  overlookers   ... 

Warpers    

Keelers 

Weavers,  2  looms  

3  „       

4  „       

,,        average  

Dressers    

Average  of  all 


Year 


Authority 


M. 

M. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

M. 

M. 
L.and 

L. 
L.  and 

L. 


VV.  and  G. 

M. 

W. 
W.  and  G. 
W.  and  G. 
W.G.&L 
W.  and  M. 

M. 


4  &  40.       bin 


18.36-.37.I      1841. 


1836-37. 


546. 


.9.    d.    j    .s.    d. 
20  10 


7     9'      — 


2.5  11 

20     8 

}5    6{ 

5    6 
3    7 


22    8 
10    2 


10  11 
24    3 


27    - 

9/-,  7/-, 
5/- 


10     7^ 


s.    d. 


24    0 

9/-,  7/-, 
5/- 


7    9 


10    6 


s.    d. 


2i/-,  26/- 


54i. 


s.    d. 


7/-,  12/6* 
22/-,  25/- 


3/-,  11/- 


1836-37.  I    18«.        1841. 


54c. 


54rf. 


s.    d. 


27/-,  30;' 


Year  

Authority 


Carding  overlookers 

M. 

Strippers  and  grinders... 

M. 

Draw-frame  tenters  

W. 

Slubber  tenters  

W. 

Intermediate  tenters  ... 

W. 

W 

w. 

Spinning  overlookers  ... 

M. 

T, 

M 

Little  piecers  

L. 

Piecfrs'  average 

L. 

and  M 

Scavengers  

L. 

Throstle      and      ring"! 
spinners    J 

W 

and  G 

Weaving  overlookers     .. 

M. 

Warpers    

W. 

Reelers 

VV 

and  G 

Weavers,  2  looms  

w 

and  G 

3      

w 

G.  &L 

4      

AV 

andM 

,,        average 

— 

Dressers 

M. 

Average  of  all. 


1837. 


1877. 


s.    d.   ,     s.    d. 


20/2,  27/4 


23    - 

15  10 

}17  10  I 

16  9  J 


12    9 


113 
368 
416 


1,943 

15 

11 

84 

36 

6 

1,321 

31 

1 

1,234 

14 

2 

814 

9 

8 

2,048 

12 

5 

366 

3 

«I 

105 

208 
176 
1,779 
1,2.55 
3,168 
1,476 
6,899 
66 


12  11 

37  4 
17  9 
12  11§ 
11  1 
16  19 
20  6 
16  6 

38  10 


1906. 


No. 


75 

186 

278 

150 

198 

663 

l,409t 

72 

1,265 

1,280 

1,131 

2,411 

227 

164 

92 

1,068 

849 

2,575 

645 

4,069 

17 


18,319    16  3   14,452 


Aver. 


s.  d. 

40  1 
30  10 
21  5 
20  11 
20  2 

19  5 

20  4t 
42  10 

41  10 
17  11 
11  5 
14  11 


42  2 
19  7 
13  9§ 
12  4 
17  10 
21  11 
17  4 

43  1 


19  5 


♦  Unchanged  since  1832. 

t  Including  120  tenters  unclassified  at  21s.  9rf. 

I  Half  time. 

^  Keelers  and  winders  combined. 
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normal  course  of  wages  (and  of  this  we  have  no  evidence)  it  is  not 
improljuble  that  the  course  of  wages  at  Ashton-inider-Lyne  and 
district  has  been  similar  throughout  to  the  course  of  wages  at 
Oldham.  In  1886  the  average  of  all  employed  was  i6.s-.  3d  In 
1906  the  average  of  those  working  ordinary  full  time  was  19s.  t^d., 
and  that  of  all  workers,  including  those  who  worked  more  or  less 
than  full  time,  was  19s.  3(^.,  and  the  average  as  shown  by  the 
numbers  employed  and  wages  paid  at  the  last  pay-day  in  each 
month  was  19.S.  2d.  The  averages  shown  by  the  similar  figures 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  since  1905  have  been — 


s.     d. 

A'.  d. 

s.     d. 

1903  

....  19  5 

1907  

20  - 

1909  18  9 

'06  

19  7 

'08  

18  7 

(January  to  August) 

Stockport  and  Neighbourhood. 

As  at  Ashton,  so  at  Stockport,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  material  for  the  period  1833-42,  and  practically  no  further 
information  until  the  Census  of  1886.  Before  1833  we  have  a 
statement  which  is  of  value,  and  some  general  information  difficult 
to  fit  into  any  scheme,  yet  of  interest  in  itself.  The  general 
tabulation  of  the  details  is  given  in  Table  21. 

Spinning. — A  witness  to  the  Commission  on  Artizans  and 
Machinery,  stated  that  in  1814,  ^d.  per  lb.  was  paid  to  jenny 
spinnei's  for  spinning  number  12's,  and  that  working  14  hours  a  day 
the  earnings  were  24s.  a  week.  In  1818  the  price  had  fallen  to 
2^d.  per  lb.  and  the  earnings  to  15.S.,  i6.s.  A  strike  took  place  for 
an  advance  to  yi.  per  lb.  but  presumal>ly  it  was  unsuccessful,  as  in 
1824  the  price  was  still  2^d.  but  the  earnings  had  advanced  to 
17s.  6d.,  i8s.  and  19.S.  a  week.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,*^ 
the  range  of  spinners'  earnings  was  so  great  during  the  early  years 
of  the  industry  that  these  low  rates  do  not  necessarily  conflict  with 
those  of  first-class  spinners  given  for  corresponding  years  in  the 
tables. 

In  1842  the  intense  depression  of  trade  caused  several  com- 
parisons of  wages  with  previous  years  to  be  made,  and  in  the 
Report  of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (XXXV  of  1842) 
we  learn  that  reductions  in  spinning  prices  per  1,000  hanks  had 
been  made  from  2s.  iid.  in  1839  to  2.s.  6d.  in  1841,  and  2s.  id. 
in  1842  for  precisely  the  same  work,  and  that  this  30  per  cent, 
reduction  was  "  about  the  general  rate  for  spinning."  The  same 
authority  gives  the  reduction  in  the  card  room  as  7^  per  cent, 
since  1839,  and  9  or  10  per  cent,  in  weaving.  In  77  firms, 
in  1836,  8,775  operatives  averaged  12s.  g^d.  per  week,  and  in 
1841,  8,381  averaged  us.  i^d.  when  working  full  time.  Much 
short  time  was  worked,  however,  and  there  was  a  "  six  weeks' 
turnout."  The  average  reduction  between  1835  and  1842  is  said 
by  this  authority  to  have  been  15  per  cent,  on  the  1842  wages, 
and  Cooke  Taylor,  in  his  "  Tour  through  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire,"  says,  that  in  1834-36  trade  was  prosperous 
and  Avages  were  high,  and  that  since  1836  there  have  been  reductions 

^  See  Part  XV,  Section  II.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
February,  1910,  p.  134. 


s.     d. 

1833  10  11 

'36  12     9 


s.     d. 

1906 19     2 
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equal  to  15  or  20  per  cent.  In  1853  a  famous  successful  strike 
for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  took  place. 

The  averages  based  on  full-time  workers,  namely — 

s.    d. 

1841  11    1^ 

'86  13  11 

indicate  that  between  1833  and  1886  wages  in  the  Stockport 
district  did  not  advance  as  cjuickly  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  In  1833  the  averages  at  Hyde  and 
Stockport  were  higher  than  at  any  other  centre,  and  the  average 
of  all  three  places  (los.  iid.)  was  higher  than  at  any  other  district. 
In  1886  the  average  was  is.  ^d.  per  week  under  the  average  for 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  in  1906  seven  districts  have  a  higher 
average.  Between  1886  and  1906  the  advance  per  head  was 
38  per  cent.,  which  is  so  much  above  that  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  that  it  suggests  that  the  1886  average  was  too  low. 

At  the  census  of  1906  the  average  wage  for  all  full-time  workers 
was  19s.  2'/.,  for  all  workers  19s.,  and  the  mean  average  of  all 
for  the  year,  as  indicated  by  twelve  monthly  statements  of  total 
numbers  and  wages  paid,  was  i8s.  yr?.  With  this  latter  figure  the 
similar  monthly  returns  in  the  Labour  Gazette  may  be  compared  as 
follows  : — 


s.    d. 

1905  18    4 

'06  18    9^ 


s.     d. 

1907  18  10,L 

'08  19     1 


s.      d. 

1909  18     1^ 

(January  to  August) 


The  index  numbers  indicated  by  these  averages  are  : — 

1886  =  100. 

1833  V8^   I   1841  80   1   1906  137J 

'36  91§  '86  100       I 


Nmih  and  Norih-Ead  Lancashire  districts. 
Preston,  Blackburn,  Darwen,  Accrington,  Ckorley,  Clitheroe,  &c. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  for  several  reasons  to  tabulate  the 
details  relating  to  all  these  centres  together.  In  the  first  place 
weaving  is  the  chief  branch  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  district, 
practically  all  of  it  under  the  uniform  list  which  superseded  the 
local  lists  in  1892,  so  that  except  that  there  are  some  six-loom 
weavers  in  the  Blackburn  district  and  none  in  the  Preston  district, 
the  conditions  of  labour  are  very  similar,  and  the  wages  of  the  most 
important  class  of  operatives  may  be  expected  to  approximate  closely. 
A"-aiii,  there  is  only  one  Employers'  Association  for  the  whole  district, 
and  the  general  changes  in  wages  arranged  by  it  have  affected 
each  centre.  These  reasons  would,  in  themselves,  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  more  convenient  to  tabulate  the  details  for  the  various 
towns  together,  but,  in  addition,  friends  in  this  district  who  have 
very  kindly  sent  me  details  I'elating  to  their  mills  have  stipulated 
that  these  details  must  not  be  pul)"lished  in  any  form  which  would 
lead  to  their  identification.  As  indication  of  the  particular  centre 
mio-ht  lead  to  identification,  I  have  made  the  district  allusion  as 
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Table  21. — Stockport  and  District.      Average  earnings  of  cotton 
operatives  for  an  ordinary  weeUs  loork,  1816-1906. 


Year   

Place 

Authority. 


Carding  overlookers... 

Strippers 

Grinders  

Draw-frame  tenters ... 

Slubber  tenters 

Intermediate  tenters 

Roving  tenters  

Tenters,  average    

Spinning  overlookers 

Spinners,  1st  class 

2nd    , 

3rd    „   

,  average 

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

Piecers' average    

Scavengers    

Throstle  spinners 

Warpers    

Twisters-in  

Weaving  overlookers 
Weavers,  2  looms  

„        3      ,,       

„        4      ,,       

„       average  

Dressers    


Average  of  all. 


Hyde. 


Hyde. 


s.    d.\ 


37    - 

30     - 


14     - 

30    - 


3.5    6 

27    3 


Stock- 
port. 


42. 


s.    d. 


Hyde. 


s.    d. 


-,  10/-  i 


13    - 
30    - 


1831.    I      1833. 


Hyde. 


34    9 

28    - 
19    8 


12    - 

30    6 


Stock- 
port. 


4  and  40. 


.<f.    d. 
23    8 


8  - 

9  4 
2(5  3 

24  3 


5  10 
3  4 
8  4 
12     4 

29     7 


10     8 
29     1 


Hyde. 


.-'.     d. 
20    « 


6    4 
8    6 


8    5 
30    4 


23    9 


4  7 

3  7 

8  7 

12  7 

25  8 


11     1 

28     9 


Year  

Place  

Authority. 


d. 

Carding  overlookers 21    6 

Strippers 

Grinders  

Draw-frame  tenters 7     4 

Slubber  tenters 7     9 

Intermediate  tenters 

Roving  tenters  7  11 

Tenters'  average    

Spinning  overlookers  30    5 

Spinners,  1st  class 

2nd   , 

3rd    , 

average  22  11 

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

Piecers'  average 4  11 

Scavengers  3    5 

Throstle  spinners 

Warpers    18    - 

Twisters-in 

Weaving  overlookers  31     1 

Weavers,  2  looms 

„        3      ,,      

4      „      •        _ 

„        average  |     11     6 

Dressers    28  10 


Glossop. 


Average  of  all !    10    1 


1835. 


Hyde. 


Hyde. 


Hyde. 


Stock- 
port. 


Hyde. 


s.    d. 


s.    d. 


12     9L« 
1836. 


s.    d. 


10/-,  12/- 
11/-,  14/- 
7/6,  8/(3 


8/-  to  9/6 
9/- to  11/- 


20/-  to  24/- 
12    - 


8/-,  10/- 
12    - 


11    - 

20/-.  25/-, 
26/-,  30/- 


s.    d. 


u  n* 


From  Authority  54,  and  refers  to  the  district. 
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Table  21  Contd. — Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives^  Stoclport  district. 


Year 


Place  . 


Authority. 


Carding  overloolsers... 

Strippers  

Grinders  

Draw-frame  tenters ... 

Sluhljer  tenters 

Intermediate  tenteis 

Koving  tenters  

Tenters'  average    

Spinning  overlookers 
Spinners,  1st  class    ... 

2nd     

3rd      ,,      ... 

,,         average 

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

Piecers'  average 

Scavengers  

Tiirostle  spinners  

Warpers 


Twisters-in 


Weaving  overlookers 
Weavers,  2  looms  ..  .. 

3  „       

4  ,, 

,,        average  

Dressrs 


Average  of  all. 


Stock- 
port. 


District. 


30 


No. 

43 

103 
118 


mi 
29 


304 

288 

223 

511 

47,  ISf 

229 

44 

i\T.    14 

W.  21 

All  35 

61 

4.=i0 

414 

724 

1,588 

18 


6,072 


Aver. 
.•?.    d. 

31     8 

19    6 
13    - 


13  10 
3e    1 


31  2 
13    4 
9     1 
11     6 

5/5,  3/-t 
11     1 
17     2 
19    7 
Iti    - 

17  5 

35  2 
10  10* 
15  11 

18  6 
15     8* 

36  7 


.<:.     (/. 


39  - 
36  - 
30    - 


13  11 


50 

63 

1.55 

130 

187 

388 

860 

37 

54 

172 

417 

643 

559 

447 

1,006 

396 
156 
24 


116 

381 

.520 

1,986 

2,887 

22 


9,721 


Aver, 
s.  d. 
38  10 

29    9 

21  5 
19  11 
19    5 

19  9 

20  - 
42  4 
49  4 
49  11 
37  5 
41  3 
17  7 
11  4 

14  10 

15  1 
20    3 

22  5 


*  Excluding  8  men  at  20s.  \d,  and  109  women  at  13s.  id.  on.  special  goods.  Their  inclusion 
raises  the  average  for  2-loom  weavers  to  lla.  bd.,  and  reduces  the  average  of  all  weavers  to 
15.S-.  M.  t  Half-timers. 


vague  as  possible.  Over  and  above  this,  there  has  T)eeii  rescued 
from  the  pulping  mill  an  old  "  average "  book,  such  as  is  kept  in 
one  form  or  another  by  piactically  all  manufacturers,  and  while 
from  internal  evidence  it  is  certain  that  it  relates  to  some  part  of 
the  North  and  North  -  East  Lancashire  district,  it  affords  no 
indication  as  to  the  particular  centre.  Its  value  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  information  as  to  weaving,  winding,  warping,  &c.,  is  so 
great  that  we  should  have  to  use  it  in  comparison  with  the  other 
details  for  the  Preston,  Blackburn  and  Accrington  districts.  The 
record  marked  C  in  Table  22  is  from  this  source.  The  significance 
of  the  figures  is  discussed  later. 

The  tabulation  of   the  detailed  statements   of   wages  in  these 
districts  is  given  in  Table  22. 
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Notes  to  Table  22. 

Tlie  figures  for  Prestou  in  1836  are  from  Ward's  Workmen  and  wages  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  1842,  in  tlie  column  marked  *,  the  figures  Marked  {n)  are  for  Accrington, 
(J)  are  for  Cliorley,  (c)  are  for  Darwen,  and  (<-?)  are  for  Blackburn.  With 
regard  to  the  figures  for  Blackburn  in  1855-Gl,  (3A),  it  was  stated  in  the 
Returns  of  Wages  that  these  rates  of  wages  remained  unchanged  during  1855-61, 
except  "  that  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  was  made  in  the  wages  of  spinners  and 
card  room  hands,  and  of  i*.  per  week  in  the  wages  of  grinders  in  September,  1861." 

The  figures  in  column  B  are  from  S.  Smiles'  Workmen's  earnings,  strikes 
and  savings,  1862  ;  and  in  column  12B  are  quoted  in  Ellison's  Handbook  to  the 
cotton  trade,  from  Mr.  Eobertson's  A  few  months  in  America,  p.  216.  Those 
in  column  C  are  from  the  "  average  "  book  mentioned  above. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  returns  for  Blackburn  and  Darwen  in  1886  and 
Blackburn  and  Accrington  in  1906  is  made  necessary  by  a  change  of  district 
classification  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  tlie  1906  census.  In  the  first  year  the 
districts  were  Blackburn  and  Darwen,  Accrington  and  Ciitheroe,  and  in  the 
second,  Blackburn  district,  including  Darwen  and  Ciitheroe  and  Accrington 
district.  Comparisons  between  1886  and  1906  can  only  be  made,  therefore,  by 
amalgamation  of  these  districts. 

From  two  other  mills  in  this  district  there  have  been  obtained 
records  of  weavers'  earnings  for  a  considerable  period.  The  number 
of  looms  per  weaver  is  not  known  accurately,  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  probable  course  of  earnings,  the  number  at  one  mill  where 
the  details  were  ascertainable  have  been  presumed  to  apply  in  these 
cases  also.  The  general  question  of  the  number  of  looms  per 
weaver  will  be  discussed  later.  The  details  for  these  two  mills  are 
given  in  Table  23. 

Table  23. — Estimated  earnings  of  weavers  in  two  mills  in  the  north  and 
north-east  Lancasliire  district. 


1871. 

187+. 

1&77. 

1880. 

1883. 

1886. 

1891. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Average  per  loom.    Mill  I 

761 

76-8 

78-1 

68-3 

77-6 

78-7 

81-4 

»   n 

— 

69-8 

75-8 

67  0 

76-4 

790 

80-5 

Estimated  looms  per  wearer 

2-97 

3-07 

3-17 

3'2 

3-2 

3-2 

3-2 

Estimated    average    per  1 
weaver.     Mill  I    _) 

19/- 

19/10 

20/10 

18/3 

20/8 

21/- 

21/8 

Estimated     average     per  1 
weaver.     Mill  II    J 

— 

18/- 

20/3 

17/10 

20/4 

21/1 

21/6 

1891. 

1897. 

1900. 

1905. 

190G. 

1907. 

1908. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Average  per  loom.    Mill  I 

78-6 

78-7 

79-0 

88-7 

86-8 

89-2 

901 

„     II 

78-2 

79-8 

790 

87-9 

911 

90-2 

88-9 

Estimated  looms  per  weaver 

3-2 

3-2 

3-2 

32 

3-2 

3-2 

3-2 

Estimated    average     perl 
weaver.     Mill  1 J 

21/- 

21/- 

21/1 

23/8 

23/8 

23/9 

24/- 

Estimated     average     per  1 
weaver.     Mill  II    J 

20/10 

21/3 

21/1 

23/5 

24/4 

24/- 

23/8 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  changes  in  wages  under  the 
]jlaclvburn  spinning  list  of  1853,  but  as  it  is  still  in  use  it  will  be 
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useful  to  note  that,  adopted  in  1853,  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  took 
place  in  18G1  ;  advances,  making  prices  10  per  cent,  above  1853, 
took  place  by  1867,  when  the  list  was  re\dsed.  The  period  between 
this  date  and  June  20th,  1878,  is  blank,  but  at  that  date  prices 
were  at  standard.  In  April,  1879,  a  5  per  cent,  reduction  left  prices 
at  5  per  cent,  under  1853.  This  reduction  was  returned  in  1880. 
Another  5  per  cent,  advance  took  place  in  1881,  and  August,  1888, 
making  prices  10  per  cent,  above  standard.  Since  1888  they  have 
followed  the  Oldham  list  changes,  and  in  May,  1907,  were  25  per 
cent,  above  1853. 

Sequence  of  toages  at  Clitheroe. 

The  wage  census  incorporates  the  returns  for  Clitheroe  with 
Blackburn  in  1906,  and  presumably  with  Blackburn  also  in  1886. 
We  have,  however,  some  very  valual)le  information  relating  a  very 
large  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  concern  at  Low  Moor,  Clitheroe, 
covering  the  period  1833  to  1909.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
"  The  reply  of  the  Free  Trade  League  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  Cotton  Lidustry,"  by  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman, 
and  the  firm  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  figures  for  1909. 
Table  24  shows  the  particulars  as  given  by  Professor  Chapman. 

This  exhausts  such  information  as  lends  itself  to  tabulation,  but 
we  have  still  several  items  of  considerable  value,  mainly  relating 
to  two  great  strikes  which  have  taken  place.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Preston  strike  of  1836.  This  strike,  according  to  the 
Quarterly  lievietv,  1859,  was  by  the  spinners  for  an  advance  from 
2  26'.  6(/.  per  week  to  the  Bolton  rate  of  26.'?.  6d.  The  strike  lasted 
for  thirteen  weeks.  "  The  masters  carried  the  day  and  the  men 
had  to  ask  for  work  at  prices  much  lower  than  those  for  which 
they  struck,"  says  one  account,"  but  the  Quarterly  Ileview  says  that 
the  masters  offered  three-fourths  of  the  advance  asked  for,  and 
Banks^  says,  that  a  10  per  cent,  advance  was  gained,  but  soon 
withdrawn.  The  Factory  Inspector's  Report  for  1842^  gives  the 
following  account  of  spinners'  wages  in  Preston,  the  wages  being 
for  spinners  on  small  mules,  viz.,  of  416  spindles: — 

1841  19.?.  Zd.     I     1837  21*.  e,d.  after  strike     |     1804  35*. 

Apparently  some  advance  resulted  from  this  strike,  as  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Societies  Strikes  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  says,  that  "  the  spinners  were  compelled  to  succumb  and 
to  accept  the  terms  which  they  had  previously  rejected."  This 
report  also  states,  that  "  among  the  results  of  this  contest  has  been 
included  the  adoption  of  self-acting  mules,  which  enabled  the 
employers  to  dispense  with  a  great  many  spinners."  ^"^  This  may  have 
been  so,  but  there  were  many  hand-mules  in  operation  in  1853, 
when  the  next  great  strike  took  ])lace.  Ward  cpiotes  the  following 
estimate  of  the  numbers  involved  in  this  strike  and  their  earnings: — 
060  spinners  :U  22*.  6d.  I    6,520    card    room   hands,    weavers, 

1,320  piccers  at  5?.  Gd.  \        overlookers,  engineers,  &c.,  at  9*. 

''  Ward,  Workmen  and  wcKies,  p.  30. 

**  Banks,  Cotton  trade  in  Preston  for  the  last  sixty-seven  years. 

9  xxii  of  1842. 

1"  P.  209. 
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If  this  is  correct,  it  indicates  an  average  of  95.  6d.  per  operative 
per  week. 

The  Factory  Inspector's  Report  of  1842,  above  quoted,  states 
that  piecers'  wages,  at  6s.  6d.,  had  been  fairly  stationar}^,  but  that 
the  spinners  had  suffered  reductions  of  10  per  cent,  in  1840, 
and  10  per  cent,  in  1841,  and  that  weavers  had  also  suffered  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  1840.  Banks  ^^  says,  that  in  1841-2 
three  reductions  took  place.  These  remarks  relate  to  Preston, 
but  the  reductions  of  1841-2  were  pretty  general  throughout 
Lancashire. 

Another  great  strike  took  place  at  Preston  in  1853.  In  1847  a 
general  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  had  been  made,  and  in  1853 
Stockport  and  Blackburn  obtained  its  return.  At  Preston,  how- 
ever, the  spinners  struck  for  it,  but  without  success.  During 
the  progress  of  this  strike,  the  masters  issued  a  statement  of  great 
interest.  From  1836  to  1853,  they  stated,  the  hours  of  labour 
had  been  reduced  from  69  to  60,  but  wages  had  advanced  by  20  per 
cent.  A  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages  had  been  made  in  1847, 
but  allowing  for  the  reduction  of  hours,  the  cardroom  wages  had 
advanced  by  22  per  cent.,  the  spinners  by  16  per  cent.,  and  the 
weavers  by  ii|  per  cent.,  making  an  advance  of  14  per  cent,  in  all. 
This,  of  course,  meant  that  wages  for  the  60  hours  in  1853  were 
practically  equal  to  those  of  1847  for  69  hours,  before  the  10  per 
cent,  reduction. 

During  this  strike  a  large  number  of  hand-mules  were  converted 
into  self-acting  mules. 

From  Eccles  Shorrock's  History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Blackburn  Association,  1880,  we  learn  that  from  1850  to  1860 
there  was  a  very  great  extension  of  the  trade  in  Blackburn, 
and  that  it  led  to  a  scarcity  of  workpeople.  This  is  confirmed 
in  the  statement  of  Smiles,^-  that  during  the  last  few  years 
(preceding  1861)  wages  in  the  cardroom  at  Darwenhad  advanced  by 
100  per  cent.  Edwin  Chadwick,  in  his  address  on  "  Economy  and 
Trade  "  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  1864,  said  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  operatives  in  the  cotton  trade  averaged 
4s.  6d.  per  head,  and  that  in  Blackburn,  in  1864,  25,865  operatives 
thrown  out  of  work  through  the  cotton  famine  had  previously  earned 
IIS.  5(/.  per  head.  Generally,  he  stated  (meaning  in  the  industry 
generally),  the  average  was  from  los.  6d.  to  iis.  Power-loom 
weavers  he  put  at  i6s.  to  17s.,  and  the  averages  of  men  at  iSs.  6d., 
women  los.,  boys  7s.,  and  girls  5s. 

In  1872,  the  North  and  North- East  Lancashire  Employers' 
Association  was  formed. 

In  1870-71,  after  the  depression  of  1868-69,  when  reductions 
were  almost  general,  there  took  place  a  series  of  movements  for 
advances  in  which  the  strippers  and  grinders  were  largel}'^  concerned. 
The  requests  for  advances  sometimes  contained  definite  statements 
as  to  the  wage  then  paid,  and  in  the  Beehive  of  2nd  Jul)^,  1870,  we 
learn  that  the  Preston  sti'ippers  and  grinders  were  only  receiving 
15s.  or  1 6s.,  whereas  in  other  districts  they  received  20s.  to  22s.  6d. 

"  Banks,  Cotton  trade  in  V teuton  for  the  laxt  si. rti;. seven  years. 
'-    Worlcmen's  Earnings,  Strikes  and  Sarinffs,  1862. 
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This  is  corroborative  of  the  ic^s.  for  these  operatives  in  1870  stated 
for  Preston  in  Table  22  from  Authority  20.  An  advance  of 
lo  per  cent,  is  said  to  have  l)een  granted  as  the  result  of  this 
movement.  In  1871  the  Blacklnirn  card-room  males  asked  for  an 
advance  from  iS.^.  to  2o,s'.,  with  the  result  that  the  masters  agreed  to 
advance  some  by  is.  and  others  l)y  2S^^ 

In  1878  practically  the  whole  of  Lancashire  was  involved  in  an 
unsuccessful  strike  l)y  the  weavers  against  a  10  per  cent,  reduction. 

The  Report  of  the  Labour  Department  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts 
of  1892  gives  a  table  of  weavers'  earnings  at  the  end  of  1892  as 
stated  by  trade  union  branches.  From  this  we  learn  that  at 
Accrington  the  average  was  5.s\  per  loom,  at  Chorley,  i8.^.,  at 
Clitheroe,  ^s.  per  loom,  and  that  the  Blackburn  beamers  and  twisters 
averaged  20.5'.  per  week. 

In  replies  to  schedules  of  questions  issued  by  the  Labour 
Commission,  1891,  we  learn  that  the  Blackburn  weavers  earned 
1 6s.  to  24.S'.  per  week,  and  that  the  Preston  spinners  averaged 
315.  per  week.  Two  employers  at  Blackburn  stated  the  wages 
paid  by  them,  one  in  too  wide  ranges  to  be  of  any  value,  but  the 
other,  who  employed  600  males  and  700  females,  of  whom  300  were 
young  persons  and  30  labourers,  stated  that  they  earned  950/.  weekly, 
equal  to  an  average  of  14.?.  "jd.  weekly.  This  was  rather  low  for 
Blackburn  at  that  date. 


Groivth  of  number  of  looms  per  tveaver. 

In  the  early  days  of  power-loom  weaving  we  hear  almost 
immediately  of  four-loom  weavers,  and  almost  invariably  of 
two-loom  weavers.  Contemporary  writers,  strange  to  say,  never 
mention  the  one-loom  weaver,  yet  in  1886  we  find  them  surviving  in 
Scotland,  and  I  have  met  with  repeated  evidence  that  they  were 
known  in  Lancashire  in  the  "fifties  "  or  later.  In  the  table  relating 
to  Low  Moor,  Clitheroe  (Table  24),  it  is  stated  that  the  weavers 
averaged  2  looms  each  in  1833,  and  increased  from  2  to  3  by  1874, 
from  3  to  3 1  by  1891,  and  to  3-^  by  1902.  In  the  Wage  Census  we 
get:— 


1886. 

1906. 

Weavers. 

Looms. 

Average. 

Weavers. 

Looms. 

Average. 

Preston    

Blactburn  

3,534 

8,007 
3.304 

14,845 

10,944 
27,931 
11,270 

50,145 

3-09 
3- 19 
341 

3-38 

8,009 
13,719 

3,362 

25,090 

25,628 

47,775 

11,138 
84,541 

3-2 
3-48 

Darwen   

Accrington  

Totals  

3-31 
337 

Practically  no  change  has  taken  place,  therefore,  for  the  past 
twenty  years  in  the  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver.  In  the 
absence  of  an  extension  of  the  system  of  six-loom  weaving,  which  is 

!•*  Beehive,  15th  July,  1871. 
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at  present  confined  to  Burnley  and  district  (men  and  women), 
Eochdale  (men),  Bacup  (men),  and  Blackburn  (men),  and  is  not 
very  prevalent  outside  the  Bui'nley  district,  practically  no  further 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver  is  to  be 
anticipated.  Previous  to  1886,  and  more  markedly  previous  to  about 
1874,  however,  the  case  was  different,  and  the  average  appears  to 
have  been  generally  on  the  increase.  If  we  assume  that  in  1833  the 
average  was  2  per  weaver,  we  are  not  entitled  to  further  assume  that 
the  increase  was  gradual  and  uniform,  except,  perhaps,  until  the 
middle  "  fifties,"  as  there  were  rapid  expansions  of  the  trade  in 
1859-61  and  186-1-67,  when  the  supply  of  new  weavers  did  not 
equal  the  demands  for  the  new  looms.  The  question  will  come  up 
for  more  detailed  discussion  later,  when  the  general  progress  of 
wages  is  considered,  but  the  average  assumed  for  the  weavers  in 
Record  C,  Table  22,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  increase 
took  place  after  1878. 

Considerable  difficulty  arises  when  we  attempt  to  allow  for  the 
weavers'  "  tenter "  or  assistant.  Formerly,  three-loom  weavers 
generally,  and  four-loom  weavers  invariably,  had  assistants — lads  or 
girls.  To-day  many  four-loom  weavers  do  not  have  assistants,  and 
three-loom  weavers  have  them  but  rarely.  In  the  wage  census  of 
1886  the  wages  are  net  after  assistants  are  paid,  but  where  we  have 
only  the  average  per  loom  we  know  that  such  assistants  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  gross  earnings.  In  the  1886  census  we  have  the 
details  as  to  weavers'  assistants ;  in  1906  they  are  not  given 
separately,  but  are  classed  with  "  other  lads  and  boys  "  and  "  other 
girls." 

In  1886  the  details  as  to  tenters  were  : — 


Preston. 

Blackburn. 

Darwen. 

Weavers 

Assistants — 

Girls,  full  time  

3,534 

328  at  5/7 
623  „  2/9 

39  at  2/4 
Zd. 

8,007 

174  at  5  4 

1,074  „  2/8 

111  „  5/3 

749  „  2/8 

9U. 

3,304 

44  at  5/3 

457  „  2/7 

24  „  5/4 

228  „  2/8 

^d. 

„       half    „     

Boys,  full     „     

half    

Average  cost  of  tenting  per  "1 
weaver J 

The  averages  per  weaver  given  in  Table  22  in  columns  under 
Authority  17  and  Authorit}'  C,  require  to  have  some  allowance 
made  for  tenters,  and  the  amount  of  this  allowance  is  unknown,  but 
pro1)ably  does  not  exceed  31'/.  or  4'/.  per  week. 

One  informant  in  the  Preston  district  states  that  tenters  from 
1865  to  about  1870  had  4.';.  yJ.  and  45'.  6d.  per  week,  and  that 
between  that  time  and  the  middle  "  seventies "  they  advanced  to 
about  5s.  There  has  been  a  gradual  change  since,  some,  but  not 
general,  reductions  were  made  in  1878-79,  when  weavers'  prices  fell, 
and  they  have  since  advanced  until  to-day  they  get  6^^.  2d.  and  65.  3c?., 
boys  and  girls  being  paid  alike.  This  practically  amounts  to  their 
having  received  the  proceeds  of  one-loom's  Avork  when  emploj^ed  a.s 
full-timers,  and  half  that  amount  when  half-timers. 
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A  stiuly  of  the  tiibulations  from  the  wage  census,  both  of  188G 
and  1906,  reveals  two  distinct  difterences  between  Preston  and 
the  Blackburn  districts  in  the  very  considerable  variations  in 
spinners'  wages,  and  in  the  emjjlojauent  of  six-loom  weavers  at  Black- 
buin,  both  in  1886  and  in  1906,  but  not  at  Preston  or  Accrington. 
The  wages  of  sj)iiHiers  were  lower  at  Blackl)urn  by  some  shillings 
per  week  than  at  either  of  the  other  two  districts.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  here  a  system  of  "joiner-minding"  is  in  general  vogue. 
It  is  known  also  in  other  districts,  but  it  is  not  very  largely 
prevalent.  Generally,  there  are  one  spinner  (or  "  minder "),  one 
big  piecer,  and  one  little  piecer,  to  each  pair  of  mules.  On  the 
long  mules  of  Oldham  and  Ashton  there  may  frequently  be  more 
than  two  piecers  to  each  minder.  In  the  North  and  North-East 
Lancashire  district  the  mules  are  shorter,  and  many  are  worked 
with  one  minder  and  one  big  piecer,  or  even,  in  a  few  cases, 
with  one  little  piecer.  In  Blackburn,  however,  there  are  only 
265  piecers  to  634  minders,  and  in  the  Accrington  district  191 
piecers  to  265  minders.  This  is  brought  about  by  two  adults 
jointly  minding  one  pair  of  mules,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
a  little  piecer.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  high  average  wage  for  the 
minder  and  of  a  low  average  for  an  equal  number  of  big  piecers, 
we  get  a  mid-way  wage  for  more  spinners,  and  the  big  piecer  is 
largely  eliminated.  In  Preston  the  earnings  in  a  number  of  cases 
would  be:  spinners  39s.  6c?.,  big  piecer  17.S.  6d.,  little  piecer,  9s.; 
total  for  three  persons,  66s. ;  average  per  head,  22.?.  At  Blackburn, 
on  mules  of  similar  size,  the  earnings  would  be  :  two  joiner-minders 
at  29.S.  each,  and  one  little  piecer  at  ris.  ;  total  for  three 
persons,  69.S.  ;  average  per  head,  23^'.  Where  the  minders  did  not 
"join"  the  wage  would  be,  roughly,  minder  39.';.,  big  piecer  19s., 
little  piecer,  11.5.  At  Accrington  both  systems  are  in  vogue,  but  the 
system  of  "joining"  not  lieing  so  prevalent,  the  average  wage  of  the 
"  minders "  is  higher  than  at  Blackburn.  The  wages  of  piecers, 
however,  are  ver}^  similar — big  piecers,  men,  getting  iSs.  lod.  in 
each  case;  big  piecers,  lads,  getting  i']S.  yl.  at  Blackburn  and 
17s.  id.  at  Accrington,  and  little  piecers  ii.s.  at  Blackburn  and 
los.  6d.  at  Accrington. 

The  sequence  of  wages  from  1833  to  1905,  given  for  Clitheroe 
in  Table  24,  is  so  nearly  complete  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do 
not  know  how  many  looms  or  weavers  were  employed  at  various 
years,  nor  how  many  loomers,  dressers  and  other  less  numerous 
operatives  and  their  wages.  It  is  not  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  the  number  of  weavei's  has  varied  in  any  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  either  of  carders,  spinners  or  warpers,  while 
their  tenters  will  probably  have  decreased  relatively  throughout. 
I  have  applied  to  the  firm  for  some  fui'ther  information,  but 
have  unfortunately  failed  to  get  it.  Some  form  of  estimate  must 
1)0  made.  As  a  first  step  the  average  wage  per  head  of  all  employed 
in  the  carding,  spinning  and  winding  and  warping  departments  has 
varied  as  follows  : — 
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1833. 

1840. 

1850. 

I860. 

1870. 

1874. 

d. 
180 

1877. 

d. 

180 

1880. 

1883. 

1886. 

d. 
178 

1891. 

1902. 

1905. 

d. 
215 

1909. 

d. 
90-6 

d. 

88 

d. 

78 

d. 
133 

d. 

177 

d. 
170 

177 

201 

d. 
200 

rf. 
236 

In  1833,  it  does  not  matter  much  what  reasonable  number  of 
weavers  we  assume.  If  we  assume  that  weaA^ers  number  one-third  of 
the  whole  establishment,  we  get  y.s.  gd.  as  our  average  wage,  if  that 
for  each  winder  and  warper  there  were  14  looms,  that  is,  at  2  looms 
per  weaver,  7  weavers,  we  get  js.  iid.  as  our  average  wage.  This 
difference  is  insignificant.  In  1905,  however,  we  get  an  average  of 
19.S.  yl.  if  we  assume  the  weavers  to  have  been  one-third  of  the  whole 
mill,  and  198.  i  id.  if  we  assume  them  to  have  been  related  to  winders 
and  warpers  in  the  proportion  of  14  looms  or  4  weavers  per  weaver 
and  winder.  In  1883  and  1905  these  averages  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  upper  and  lower  limits.  If  the  discrepancy  was  equal  in 
proportionate  amount  in  each  year,  it  would  not  matter  which  we 
took,  but  the  margin  is  2  per  cent,  in  1833  and  3^  per  cent,  in  1905,  a 
trifling  difference  only,  but  still  leaving  us  in  doubt.  Perhaps,  as 
the  percentage  advance  is  greater  at  Clitheroe  than  at  any  other 
centre,  we  should  take  the  result  which  understates  the  advance 
rather  than  overstates  it,  and  on  the  assumption,  therefore,  that 
weavers  have  formed  one-third  of  the  whole  number  employed  at 
Clitheroe  throughout,  the  average  wage  per  head  of  all  employed 
has  been — 


1833. 

1840. 

l.«50. 

7/5 

I860. 
11/1 

1870. 

1874. 

1877. 

1880. 
14/5 

1883. 
14/11 

1886. 
14/8 

1891. 
16/8 

1902. 

1905. 

1909. 

7/9 

7/8 

15/1 

15/8 

15/9 

18/1 

19/3 

21/- 

In  1906  the  average  wage  at  September,  for  those  working  full 
time,  was  185.  6d.  at  Preston,  2 is.  at  Blackburn,  and  19.S,  ()d.  at 
Accrington.  At  the  same  date  the  averages  for  all  workers, 
including  those  who  worked  more  or  less  than  full  time  were, 
Preston  iSs.  5^^.,  Blackburn  2o.s\  lod.,  and  Accrington  19s.  5^. 
Taking  the  returns  of  monthly  numljci's  paid  Avages  and  the  total 
amounts  paid  on  the  last  pay  day  of  each  month  the  averages  were, 
Preston  iSs.  5^/.,  Blackburn  21s.,  and  Accrington  19.S.  ()d.  With 
these  figures  we  may  compare  the  averages  compiled  from  the 
monthly  returns  in  the  Lahour  Ucccfte,  thus  :  — 


Blacklmrn, 

Preston, 

Accrington, 

and 

Daiwen. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

1905.... 

17     6 

19     9 

1908... 

•06.... 

18     1 

20     - 

'09  (Ji 

'07.... 

17    9 

20     2h 

to  Au 

Preston. 


an.    "I 
ig.)    J 


16 
17 


Blacklmrn, 

.\ccriiigton, 

ami 

D;iiw(n. 


.V.      d. 

18  11 

19  9 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  so  much  unidentifiable  material 
previous  to  1886,  it  is  fortunate  that  wages  in  many  occupations  in 
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that  year  are  roughly  aliont  equal  in  each  of  the  two  chief  centres, 
Preston  and  Blackburn,  and  also  that  in  those  years  when  we 
definitely  know  the  soui'ce  of  our  figures  the  course  of  wages  in  each 
district  has  been  very  much  alike.  The  following  lunnbers  show 
this : — 


Blaekburn 
Presto  ti 


Circa, 
ISiO-lS. 

I860. 

1870-71. 

1882-83. 

188G. 

100 
100 

55 

55 

77 
71 

94 
91 

100 

100 

190G. 


1244 
12U 


As  the  general  changes  in  wages  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
same  Associations  at  each  place  since  1872,  and  the  chief  occupation 
(weaving)  has  been  carried  on  under  the  same  standard  price  list 
since  1853,  we  are  probably  safe  in  interpolating  between  these 
dates  on  the  assumption  that  both  districts  have  varied  together. 

Combining  the  information  in  these  tables  we  get  the  following 
as  the  index  numbers  showing  the  changes  in  average  wages  for 
cotton  factory  operatives  at  Preston,  Blackburn  and  Clitheroe : — 
1833  to  1906.     (1886  =  too):— 

Table  25. 


Year. 

Preston. 

Blackburn. 

Clitlieroe, 

Year. 

Preston. 

Blackljurn. 

Clitlieroe. 

1833  ... 



53 

1874  .... 

97 

98 

107 

(18«) 

'77  .... 

105 

103 

108 

'40-41 

55 

55 

52 

'80  .... 

96 

96 

98 

'45  .... 

56 

56 

— 

'83  .... 

100 

100 

102 

'50  .... 

54 

56 

51 

'86  .... 

100 

100 

100 

'55  .... 

56 

60 

— 

'91  .... 

110 

110 

114 

'60  .... 

71 

77 

76 

'96  .... 

109 

113 

— 

'64  ... 

71 

73 

— 

1900  .... 

111 

119 

— 

'66  .... 

85 

87 

— 

'02  .... 

— 

— 

123 

'70  .... 

— 

— 

103 

'05  .... 

— 

— 

131 

•71  .... 

91 

94 

— • 

'06  .... 

121 

125 

— 

Burnley  and  district. 
This  district  is  the  home  of  coloured  goods,  fast  running  looms, 
and  a  high  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver.  The  average  wage 
per  operative,  23s.  lod.,  is  2s.  lod.  per  week  higher  than  in  any 
other  textile  district  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  Nottingham  and 
Derby  lace  districts.  The  average  of  all  employed  is  exactly  the 
average  of  the  women,  23.?.  lod.,  so  that  the  high  average  does  not 
depend  on  a  large  number  of  men.  We  have  little  information 
relating  to  the  history  of  wages  at  Burnley,  however,  and  cannot 
form  any  index  numbers  for  earlier  than  1886.  The  tabulation 
of  such  information  as  we  have  is  given  in  Table  26.  In  1892  the 
average  wage  per  weaver  at  Colne  was  said  to  have  been  22s.  to  23s., 
and  at  Nelson  iSs.  per  four-loom  weaver.  At  Padiham,  in  that 
year,  an  employer  reported  to  the  Labour  Commission  that  the 
average  per  head  of  his  630  employees  was  iS.s.,  and  Mr.  David 
Holmes,  on  behalf  of  the  operatives,  estimated  the  average  at  5.9.  per 
loom,  and  225.  per  weaver  after  paying  assistants,  while  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  the  employers'  secretary,  estimated  the  average  per  loom 
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at  55.  y.l.,  and  per  operative,  after  paying  assistants,  21s.  Shultze- 
Gaevernitz  estimated  the  average  per  loom  in  1891  at  5.S.,  and  the 
weekly  wage  225.  to  27s. 

The  average  per  head  of  all  employed  in  1886  was  ly.s-.  lorf.,  in 
1906,  235.  xod.  for  those  who  worked  only  fnll  time,  and  23.S.  ^d. 
for  those  who  worked  more  or  less  than  full  time.  From  the 
Labour  Gazette  we  find  that  the  averages  per  head  have  been : 
1905,  22X.  2hd.;  1906,  2y.;  1907,  23s\  5^/. ;  1908,  igs-.  5^/.;  1909, 
2  25.  (January  to  August).  From  the  whole  of  our  information  we 
deduce  the  following  as  index  numbers  representing  the  course  of 
average  wages  in  the  Burnley  district,  1886-1909  (1886  =  100). 
1886  100    I    1891  Ill     I    1899  118    |    1906  133 

Bochdale,  Bury,  Bacup,  Todmorden,  &c. 

We  have  to  combine  these  districts  because  the  census  of  1886 
and  of  1906  are  not  comparable  owing  to  Bury  and  Eochdale  being 
given  separately  in  1886  and  together  in  1906,  and  to  the  inclusion 
of  Todmorden  with  Bacup  in  1886  and  with  Eochdale  and  Bury  in 
1906. 

The  effect  in  1886  of  this  amalgamation  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 


Men. 

Lads  and  boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Full           Half, 
lime,         time. 

Full 
time. 

Half- 
time. 

All. 

Roc'lidiile,  &.C. 

*.      d. 
23     5 

s.     d.     s.    d. 

n    4  13    1 

s.     d. 
13  11 

15  10 

16  - 

15     4 

s.    d. 
9      8 

8  9 
10     8 

9  8 

S.    d. 
3      1 

s.    d. 
14     8 

Eiiry,  &c 

24     2      10     5  '   2     6 

2     5      12  11 

Bacup,  &c 

21  - 

22  4 

11      1      2  11 
10  11  i  2  11 

2     8      15     6 

All  above  districts 

2     8 

14     6 

The  average  of  all  employed  is  thus  found  to  be  145.  6^/.  in  the 
combined  districts,  varying  from  12s'.  iid.  at  Bury  to  i5.s.  6d.  at 
Bacup. 

In  1906  the  averages  are  extraordinary  close,  thus  : — 


Bacup 

Rochdale.. 

Combined 


Men. 

Lads  ai 

d  boys. 

full  time.  Half-time 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s.  d. 

26     - 

12     9 

3  10 

27     9 

12     6 

3  10 

27     3 

12     8 

3  10 

Girls. 

Full  t 

ime. 

Half-time. 

.9.    d. 

s. 

d. 

S.    d. 

18  11 

12 

9 

3      8 

18  11 

12 

7 

3     9 

18  11 

12 

7 

3     9 

s.  d. 

19  5 

19  6 

19  6 


but  the  various  occupations  show  greater  divergences.  Spinners  at 
Eochdale  average  41.S.  id.  and  at  Bacup  only  30s.  ()d.,  a  difference 
partly  due  to  "joiner-minding,"  and  more  due,  apparently,  to  much 
shorter  mules,  as  these  are  practically  the  normal  proportions  of 
minders  and  piecers  at  Eochdale,  but  at  Bury  190  spinners  to  133 
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big  and  only  58  little  piecers,  or  only  one  piecer  per  spinner  instead 
of  two.  Women  weavers  again  earn  20.S.  ^.d.  at  Bacup  and  i8s.  8d. 
at  Rochdale,  while  drawing-frame  tenters  earn  only  iS.s.  id.  at 
Bacup  against  21s.  gd.  at  Rochdale,  slubbers  17s.  id.  against  21s.  2d., 
intermediates  17s.  iid.  against  igs.  iid.,  and  rovers  i6s.  gd.  against 
19s.  2d.  We  learn  that  in  1833  at  a  mill  in  Bury  the  average  of 
557  persons  was  95.  I'Ggd.  per  head,  and  of  the  children  under 
fourteen  years  3.?.  s'6T,d.  per  head.  In  1841  we  are  told  that  the 
average  of  all  in  a  mill  at  Buiy  was  9s.  6d.  At  Rochdale,  in 
18-44,  according  to  John  Bright,^'^  the  average  at  his  mill  was  los.  id. 
per  head  of  all  employed.  At  Bacup,  the  average  wages  of  weavers 
was  stated  in  the  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  of  1892  as  i8s.  to 
19s.  per  week;  at  Bury  as  4s.  6d.  to  56'.  yd.  per  loom;  and  at 
Hey  wood  as  22s.  per  week. 
Table  27. — Biiry,  Bacv.p^  [iochd file  and  district.  Avcraqe  earnings  for  an  ordinary 
vrpp/c-'.s'  irark  for  cotton  ofieriitlvcs,  1833-190(). 


Date 


District., 


Authority. 


Bury. 


Bury. 


Bury. 


266. 


Openers  and  mixers .... 

Scutcliers,  M 

W 

Strippers  and  grinders 
Carding  overlookers .... 

Lap  carriers 

Drawing  tenters    

Slulil'ing  tenters      

Intermediate  tenters    . 

Roving  tenters   

All  tenters    

Back  tenters    ...  

Spinning  overlookers   . 
Hand-mule  spinners.... 

S.A.  minders  

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers 

All  piecei-s    

Scavengers  

Tiirostle  overlookers..., 

,,        spinners  

„        doffeis 

Reelers  

Winders    

Warpers,  W 

Ball  warpers   

Beamers    

Twiners 

Drawers-in 

Twisters-in  

Sizers,  &c 

Weaving  overlookers 

Weavers,  2  looms 

„       3      , 

4      , 

<;      ,,      

Weavers'  average  

Average  per  loom 

Looms  per  weaver 

Weavers'  assistants  

Keachers-in 

Black.smiths  &  mechanics 

Labourers 


s.     (/. 


7/ii,  8/6 


Average  of  all. 


18.3tj.       1839 


Bury. 


2Hrf. 


6/-,  7/6 


Koch- 
dale. 


s.   d. 


7     6 


10/6,11/6 


10/6,1!^/- 


Bury. 


s.    d. 


6/-,  7/6 
26    - 


Bury. 


26*. 


s.    d. 


Bury.      Bury 


7/-^8/- 
24    - 


4    6 
2    9* 


26a!. 


s.    d. 


10/-,  11/ 


6/-^7/- 

15/-,  20/- 

8    - 
5     - 

2    4* 
9/-^l/- 


10/-,  i.V- 


Half-timers. 


t  Statement  by  John  Bright. 


••*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  15tli  March,  1844. 
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Table  27  Cont(^. — Bury,  Bacup,  Bochdale  and  dis(rn't,l8Xi-l90()—('ontd. 


Diite  

1871. 

1871. 

issi. 

1886. 

1886. 

188 

Distiift 

Roch- 
dale. 

Bury. 

Uoch- 
dale. 

llochdale. 

Bac 

up. 

Bui 

Authiiitv    

9 

9 

t 

1 

1 

] 

16    - 
35    - 

16    - 
14    - 

30    - 

11     6 
9    - 

22    - 

.S-.    d. 
12    - 
18    - 

12  - 
18    - 

20/-,  35/- 
10    - 

13  - 
13    - 

13    - 

7    - 
32    - 

28    - 
12     - 

7    - 

5  6 
26    - 
12    - 

6  6 

12  - 

30     - 

12,;-,  22/- 
28     - 
1.5/-,  24/- 
10/-,15/-, 

24/- 
26    - 
30     - 

13  - 

5     - 
5     - 

18     - 

.'.    d. 

15    - 
14     - 

14    - 

13    - 
9     6 

}  = 

34     - 

No. 

32 
72 
2 
133 
44 

1.53 

I  516 

669 

11,  103 

12 

194 

183 

131 

,314 

15,8 

50 

443 

108,  33 

196 

461 

oo 

68 

11 

20 
46 

14 

48 
140 
978 
440 

31 
1,589 

54* 
8* 
18 
14 

Wage. 
s.   d. 

16  8 

17  11 

11  5 

18  9 

29  1 

15  10 

13  11 

14  3 

14    2 

.3/5,*  8/5 
34    9 

31    3 
14  11 

9  11 

12  10 
4/2*, 8/11 

22  8 
12     1 

3/2*,6/ll 
12    - 
12     1 

16  - 
33    5 

23  - 

24  8 

17  9 

31    - 

30  7 
9    9 

14  11 

19  4 
22  10 

15  10 

4   10-5 
3-2 
2  10* 
2     6* 
30     1 

18  10 

No. 

34 
67 

98 

50 

6 

131 

374 

505 
26 
17 

170 
136 
23 
159 
12,  10 
34 
312 
201,  223 

396 
16 
35 
38 

42 

121 

35 

109 

275 

1,422 

2,164 

197 

4,058 

448,*  56 
.35,*  12 
43 
20 

Wage, 
s.   d. 
15    2 
17    9 

17    3 
25     7 
15    2 

13  6 

14  - 

13  11 

8  1 
29    5 

21  8 

15  8 

10  8 

15  - 

2/ll*,6/4 
23    9 

11  3 

2/7*,  7/7 

13  10 

16  10 
29    4 

22  10 

23  - 

17  5 

32     7 
3;^    4 

9  7 

14  8 
19     5 
25     2 

17  4 
4    9-6 

3-6 

2/10*,6/l 

2/1*,  6/4 

28    2 

18  4 

No. 

27 

57 

13 
105 

42 

12 
112 

397 

509 
90 
17 

223 
190 
1.34 
324 
8,5 

24 

211 

27,  181 

54 
35.5 

72 

21 

20 

57 

29 
71 

395 
624 

1,152 

39 

2,210 

447,*  36 
36,*  12 
31 
12 

Wage. 
.1.    d. 

17  6 

18  1 
11     7 
18     8 
28     7 
15  10 
13  11 

Scliutchers,  M 

\V 

Strippers  and  grinders    .. 

Lap  carriers 

Drawing  tenters    

Sluliliiiig  tenters   

Intermediate  tenters  

Koving  tenters   

14  10 

All  tenters    

14     7 

8    5 

Back  tenters    

Spinning  overlookers  

Iland-mule  spinners 

35    8 

S.A.  minders  

29    8 

Big  piecers    

14    - 

Little  piecers  

9    .3 

All  piecers   

Scavengers  

2/ll*,6/- 
23  10 
12    8 

Throstle  overlookers    

2/6*, 7/- 

Heelers 

Winders    

12     9 

Warpers,  AV 

Ball  warpers    

17  U 

28    - 

Beamers    

Twiners 

Drawers-in  

Twisters-in  

23  10 
18  10 

Sizers,  &c 

33    7 
33    2 
9    8 

Weaving  overlookers   

Weavers,  2  looms  

„       3      

14    7 

4      ,,       

18  11 

6      ,,      

23    9 

Weavers'  average  

16    2 

Average  per  loom 

Looms  per  weaver  ...     . 

4    8-9 
3*4 

Weavers' assistants  

2/5*,  5/- 
2/7*,  6/- 
30     1 
19    5 

Heachers-in 

Blacksmiths  &  mechanics 
Labourers     

Average  of  all 

- 

- 

- 

5,663 

14    8 

8,201 

15     6 

6,030 

12  11 

*  Half-timers. 


t  Statement  by  John  Bright. 
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Table  27  Contd.—Burij,  Bocup,  Rochdale  and  district,  1833-1906— C'o«;'(7. 


Date  

District 

Aiitliority 

Openers  and  mixers 

Scutchers,  M 

W 

Strippers  and  grinders    .. 

Carding  overlookers 

Lap  carriers 

Drawing  tenters    

Slubbing  tenters    

Intermediate  tenters 

Roving  tenters   

All  tenters    

Back  tenters    < 

Sjjinning  overlookers  

Hand-mule  spinners 

S.A.  minders   

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

All  piecers    

Scavengers  

Throstle  overlookers 

,,        spinners  

„       doffers 

Reelers  

Winders    

Warpers,  W 

Ball  warpers    

Beamers    

Twiners 

Drawers-in  

Twisters-in 

Sizers,  &c 

Weaving  overlookers   

Weavers,  2  looms  

3      

4  , 

«      ,,       

Weaver's  average  

Average  per  loom 

Looms  per  weaver 

Weavers' assistants  

Reachers-in 

Blacksmiths  &  mechanics 
Labourers 

Average  of  all 


Combined. 


No. 

93 
196 

15 
33(5 
136 

2.T 

396 

1,287 

1,683 

11* 

219 

46 

587 

509 

288 

797 

35*,  23 

108 

966 

336*,  437 

250 

1,212 

123 

124 

49 

82 

224 

78 

228 

810 

3,024 

3,756 

267 

7,857 


895*,  92 
79*,  24 
92 
46 


19,894 


Wage. 

.5.  d. 

16  4 

17  7 
11  7 

18  3 
27  8 


14    4 

14    3 

3  5* 

8  5 
33    2 

28  9 
14    9 

9  8 
12  11 

3/5*,  7/2 
23    3 

11  11 
2,9*.  7/4 

12  1 
12  10 
17    3 

31  4 

22  11 

23  7 

17  10 

32  8 
32    8 

9  8 

14  8 

19  3 

24  8 
16  7 

4  9-6 
3-5 

2/8*,  5/8 
2/7*,  6/2 

29  2 

18  9 


14    6 


1905. 


Roch- 
dale. 


5.     d. 


23 
22/6,23/6 

20/-,  22/- 
19    9 

8/9, 10/6, 
11    - 


1906. 


Bacup. 


30 
23 

37 
36 

110 

96 

56 

231 

493 


35 

191 
133 
58 
191 


474 
52 
31 


53 

70 

29 

150 

6.i4 

1,6-30 

2,264 

160 

4,708 


Wage. 
.«;.  d. 
19    6 

21  4 

22  9 
34    5 

18  1 
17  1 
17  11 

16  9 

17  3 


32     4 

30  9 
19  7 
12  10 
17     7 


16  3 
2:j  6 
36     1 


28    8 

22  10 
42  7 
41  4 
15  2 
17     2 

23  6 
30  2 
20    5 

5  11 
3-4 


8,464     ;  19     5 


1906. 


Rochdale. 


No. 

92 
127 

207 
101 

297 
245 
298 
760 
1,647 


81 

676 

696 

639 

1,335 


1,054 

271 

1,679 

246 

116 


176 

54 

406 

974 

4,394 

4,832 

157 

10,357 


69 
194 


Wage, 
s.    d. 
21    2 
26    - 

28  5 
38    - 

20  8 

21  8 
19  11 
19  2 
19  lot 


37    9 

40  11 
19  7 
12  11 
16    5 


16    3 

15  10 
15  4 
21  6 
44    2 


30  1 
24  10 
33  7 
39  - 
12  11 
17  1 
22  9 
.30  11 
19  6t 
5  8-5 
3-4 


33    1 
20     4 


Combined. 


No. 

132 
150 

244 

137 

407 
341 
354 

991 
2,140 


116 

867 

829 

697 

1,526 


1,383 


2,153 
298 
147 


140 

246 

83 

556 

1,628 

6,024 

7,096 

317 

15,065 


32,391 


Wage. 
.5,    d. 
20    9 
25    3 


19    3t 


36    1 

38  8 
19  7 
12  11 

16    7 


15  6 
21  10 
42    6 


29  7 
24  3 
40  - 
39  8 
13  10 
17  1 
23    - 

30  6 
19  lot 

5    9-3 
3-4 


32  11 
20     4 


*  Half-timers. 

t  Including  47  frame  tenters  unclassified  at  16s.  8rf. 

I  Excluding  44  men  fustian  weavers  on  4  looms  at  19''.  4(/.,  and   104   women    fustian  weavers  on 
4  looms  at  18s.  8(/.     These  are  included  in  the  average  of  all. 


Ill  1906  the  wage  census  shows  the  average  of  all  employed, 
when  working  full  time,  to  have  been  19s.  6d.  at  Rochdale,  and 
19.^.  5^  at  Bacup,  compared  with  14s.  2>d.  at  Rochdale,  155.  6d.  at 
Bacup,  I2S.  lid.  at  Bury  and  14s.  6d.  over  the  whole  district  in 
1886.  For  all  employed,  including  those  who  worked  more  or  less 
than  full  time,  the  average  wages  were  in  the  last  week  in  September, 
1906,  19.S.  j^d.  at  Rochdale,  19.S.  c^d.  at  Bacup,  and  19.'''.  4^/.  over  the  two 
districts  combined.  Taking  the  average  number  employed  and  the 
average  amount  of  wages  paid  on  twelve  paydays  during  1906,  the 
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averages  are  19.9.  at  Rochdale,  19s.  2d.  at  Bacup,  and  19.S.  id.  over  the 
whole  district.  The  similar  averages  from  the  monthly  returns  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  have  been  : — 


1905 
'Oij 


*.  d. 

18  5 

19  - 


1907 
'OS 


s.  d. 
18  2 
17  11 


s.     d. 

1909  18  4 

(to  August) 


We  cannot  procure  reliable  index  numbers  from  this  material  for 
any  except  isolated  years.  The  following  are  the  best  we  can  do, 
and  the  gaps  between  the  years  stated  are  very  long  : — 

Table  28. — Index  numhers,  showing  the  percentage  changes  in  ivages  in 
the  Rochdale,  d-c.,  disti'tct. 


1833  

63 

1844  

69 

1886  

100 

'36  

66 

'71  

.....  88 

1906  

134 

'41  

63 

(To  be  continued.) 


III. — Prices  of  Commodities  in  1909.     By  A.  Sauerbeck. 


The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  prices  of  forty-five 
commodities  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  compared  with  the 
standard  period  of  eleven  years,  1867-77,  which  in  the  aggregate 
is  equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  years  1853-77  (see 
the  Society's  Jourmil,  1886,  pp.  592  and  648,  and  1893,  pp.  220 
and  247) :— 
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Summary  of  Index  Numbers.     Groups  oj  Articles,  1867-77^=  loo. 


Vege- 
table 
Food 

(Corn, 
&c.). 

Animal 
Food 

(Meat, 
&c.). 

Sngar, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

Ti.tal 
Food. 

Mine- 
rals. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 

Total 
Mate- 
rials. 

Grand 

Total. 

Silver.* 

Wheat 
Har- 
vest.! 

Average 
Price 

of  Con- 
sols.t 

Average 

Bank 

of 

England 
Rate.t 

1890  

'91  

'92  

'93  

'94  

1895  

'96  

'97  

'98  

'99  

1900  

'01  

'02  

'03  

'04  

1905  

'06  

'07  

'08  

'09  

65 

75 
65 
59 

S5 

54 
53 
60 

67 
60 

6z 
62 

63 
62 

63 

63 

62 
69 
70 
71 

82 
81 
84 
85 
80 

78 
73 
79 

77 
79 

85 
85 
87 
84 
83 

87 
89 
88 
89 
89 

70 

71 

69 

75 
65 

62 
59 

52 
51 

5i 

54 

46 

41 
44 

50 

5- 
46 
48 
48 
50 

73 

77 
73 
72 
66 

64 
62 
65 
68 
65 

69 
67 
67 
66 
68 

69 

69 

72 
72 
73 

80 
76 

71 

68 
64 

62 

63 
66 
70 
92 

108 
89 
82 
82 
81 

87 

101 

107 

89 

86 

66 
59 

57 
59 
53 

52 
54 
5L 
51 

58 

66 
60 
61 

71 

72 
80 
77 
62 
64 

69 
69 

67 
68 
64 

65 
63 
62 

63 

65 

71 
71 

71 
69 
67 

68 

74 
78 
73 
76 

71 

68 
65 
65 
60 

60 
60 
59 
61 
70 

80 
72 
71 
72 
72 

75 

83 
86 
74 
75 

72 
72 
68 
68 
63 

62 
61 
62 
64 
68 

75 
70 
69 
69 
70 

72 

77 
80 
73 
74 

78-4 
741 
65-4 
58-6 
47-6 

49-1 
50-5 
453 
44-3 
451 

46-4 

44-7 
39-6 
40-7 
43-4 

45-7 
50-7 
49-6 
40-1 
38-9 

106 
108 

91 

90 
106 

91 

1  12 

97 
116 
109 

95 
103 
1 10 

lOl 

90 
no 

I  12 

i'3 

108 
113 

96^ 
951 
96i 
98i 
101 

106i 

111 

112i 

111 

107 

99i 
94 
94^ 
90f 

88i 

891 

88i 

84 

86 

831 

4^ 
3^ 
2tV 
3x^ 
2xV 

2 

2t'o 

2t% 

3i 

3l 

4 

3f 

3t'o 

3f 

3t'o 

3 

4i 
41^ 
3 
3tV 

Avei'Mge 
1900-09.... 
1890-99... 

'78-87.... 

65 
61 

79 

87 
80 
95 

48 
63 
76 

69 
68 
84 

91 

71 
73 

68 
56 
71 

72 
66 
81 

76 
64 
76 

73 
66 
79 

440 
55-8 
821 

106 

103 

97 

90 

103i 

99^ 

3t% 

3 

3^ 

*  Silver  So'^^d.  per  oz.  =  100. 

t  Wheat  harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  1895,  29  bushels  =  100,  from  1896, 
30  bushels  =  100. 

J  Consols  and  bank  rate  actual  figures,  not  index  numbers  ;  consols  2f  per  cent,  from  1889 
2^  per  cent,  from  April,  1903. 


The  index  number  of  all  commodities  was  74  last  year,  or  one 
point  higher  than  in  1908.  It  was  26  per  cent,  heloto  the  standard 
period  1867-77,  but  one  point  abovet\xQ  average  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  12  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  lowest  decade  on  record, 
1890-99  (average  index  number  66). 

Animal  food  was  on  the  average  unchanged  last  year  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  and  minerals,  especially  coals,  were  lower, 
while  all  other  groups  were  somewhat  higher. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  were  as  follows  : — 
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February,  1895..., 

July,  '96.... 

1900..., 

December,  1901..., 

'05... 

'06... 


May, 


6o"o 
59"2 

68-4 
7+"9 

79'7 


1907....     8i-4     May 


December 

1907 

...     76-z 

'08 

-      7i'3 

January, 

1909 

...      7-'o 

February, 

,, 

...     7i'9 

March, 

,, 

...      72-4 

April, 

,, 

-      74'3 

Jfay, 

,, 

-     75'4 

June,           1909... 

75'' 

July,               „    ... 

yy- 

August,          ,,    ... 

7  4"  9 

September,    ,,    ... 

74'7 

October,         ,,    ... 

75'2 

Noyember,     ,,    ... 

75'5 

December,     ,,    .... 

76-3 

The  monthly  iiido.x;  number  rose  till  M;iy,  but  whs  slightly 
easier  in  the  summer  mouths,  being  priucipall}'  influenced  by  articles 
of  food.  It  showed  again  a  steady  advance  after  September,  making 
it  at  the  end  5|-  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  end  of  1908.^ 

Taking  articles  of  food  and  materials  separately,  the  index 
numbers  compare  thus  (18C7-77  =  loo  in  both  cases)  : — 


Average. 

Feb., 
1895. 

July, 
1896. 

Feb., 
1900. 

65-8 
81-9 

Julv, 
1900. 

71-2 
79-8 

May, 
1907. 

73-5 
88-9 

Dec, 

1908. 

701 
74-0 

Dec, 

1878-87. 

1890-99. 

1900-1909. 

1909. 

Food  

Materials 

84 
76 

68 
64 

69 
76 

63-8 
570 

60-0 
58-6 

72-0 
79-4 

Articles  of  food  are  nearly  3  per  cent.,  materials  7  per  cent, 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  latter  largely  influenced  by  the  move- 
ments of  cotton. 

The  position  of  the  six  separate  groups  of  commodities  at  the  end 
of  the  last  three  years  in  comparison  with  whole  periods  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  index  numbers  (1867-77  =  100  in  each  case)  : — 


Average. 

Dec., 
1907. 

Dec, 
1908. 

Dec, 
1909. 

Last 
Year, 

1878-87. 

1890-99. 

1900-fi9. 

per 
Cent. 

Vegetable  food,T 
corn,  &c j 

Animal  food  (meat"l 
and  butter)   J 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea 

Minerals    

Textiles 

79 

95 

76 
73 
71 
81 

61 

80 

63 
71 
56 
66 

65 

87 

48 
91 
68 
72 

73-4 

87-9 

49-0 
920 
68-6 
761 

G8-0 

85-6 

47-0 
87-9 
601 
75-3 

68-5 

87-0 

52-7 
90-6 
71-0 
78-4 

rise  I 

„  4 

„     12 

»     3 
„    18 

Sundry  materials 

.,     4 

Corn  advanced  till  July,  but  had  a  lower  market  later  on.  Meat 
followed  a  similar  course,  while  sugar,  coff"ee,  and  tea  advanced 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Sugar,  owing  to  a  smaller  crop,  rose 
from  JOS.  id.  per  cwt.  for  beet  to  12s.  ^d.,  and  the  coff"ee  standard 
of  Santos  went  from  26s.  6d.  per  cwt.  to  ;^'js.,  but  closed  at  ;^t,s. 
Iron  showed  on  the  average  very  little  change,  but  copper  fell  from 
63I/.  per  ton  to  55?.,  and  rose  again  to  6i|T.  Tin  was  firmer,  and 
finished  at  153/.  per  ton,  against  132Z.  at  the  end  of   1908.     Lead 


In  January,  1910,  the  index  number  was  77'i,  and  in  February,  78"i. 
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was  on  a  moderate  level  throughout  the  year,  and  realised  about 
13I/.  per  ton.  Export  coal  Avas  on  the  average  cheaper;  prices 
ruled  higher  from  April  to  September,  owing  to  labour  questions, 
but  were  lower  in  October  and  November.  Among  textiles  we  had 
a  very  strong  advance  for  cotton  from  ^d.  per  lb.  to  8hd.,  against  gd. 
in  1904  and  2'ild.,  the  lowest,  in  1895.  Wool  rose  from  10  to 
30  per  cent.,  according  to  quality,  the  coarser  descriptions  to  a 
greater  extent  than  fine  wool.  Flax  was  also  dearer,  but  jute  was 
cheaper  than  in  the  year  before.  Hemp  and  silk  were  on  the 
average  unchanged.  In  the  group  of  "  sundry  materials  "  we  have 
a  higher  market  for  hides,  leather,  and  linseed  oil,  but  not  much 
change  for  other  articles. 


Quarterly  Movements  of  Prices* 
Summary  of  Index  Numbers,  1867-77  =  100. 


Years. 

Quar- 
ters. 

Vege- 
tHlile 
Food 

AoiniHl 

Food 

(Meat, 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

and 

Total 
Food. 

Mine- 
rals. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

Sundry 
Mate- 

Total 
Mate- 

Gran.l 
T..tal. 

Silver.! 

(Corn, 
&c.). 

&c.). 

Tea. 

66-1 

rials. 

rials 
70-8 

1902.... 

IT 

61-9 

84-9 

41-7 

82-3 

61-7 

70-1 

68-8 

37'o 

" 

I 

61-6 

86-9 

42-6 

67-0 

85-7 

63-7 

70-2 

7i"4 

70-0 

36-6 

'03< 

II 

62-5 

84-1 

429 

66-4 

82-9 

65-6 

69-2 

71-8 

69-5 

40-1 

III 

64-0 

85-0 

43-2 

67-3 

810 

65'9 

68-7 

71-2 

69-5 

43-6 

ly 

61-7 

81-7 

45-1 

65-6 

803 

67-9 

69-9 

72-1 

69-3 

43-8 

'~ 

I 

637 

79'9 

45-3 

6c8 

820 

74-0 

69-5 

74"- 

70-7 

42-8 

'04  < 

II 

629 

84-7 

48-1 

67-8 

79-9 

70-2 

66-9 

7i'4 

69-9 

42-0 

III 

63-5 

85-8 

50-1 

68-9 

79-5 

70-5 

66-8 

71-3 

70-3 

43"7 

^ 

IV 

63-4 

83-4 

55'3 

69'! 

84-7 

68-4 

67-6 

72"5 

71-0 

45  "2 

" 

I 

G2-G 

85-7 

58-6 

70-3 

85-6 

67-9 

67-0 

7J'3 

71-5 

44-6 

'05< 

II 

63- 1 

88-4 

530 

70-3 

83-9 

69-7 

68-5 

73"o 

71-9 

43-8 

lie 

61-9 

87-9 

47-9 

68-6 

87-0 

74"9 

67-9 

75"^ 

72-4 

45-8 

_ 

IV 

62-9 

86-6 

46-1 

68-1 

941 

75'5 

70-8 

78-5 

74-1 

48-8 

I 

62-1 

89-6 

45-3 

68-7 

96-7 

76-5 

72-1 

80-1 

75-3 

49"7 

'Of!-: 

II 

63-8 

89-0 

45-1 

69-z 

991 

81-3 

72-7 

82-^ 

76-8 

':'^'l 

III 

61-3 

89-3 

465 

68-'^ 

101-4 

8o-i 

73-3 

83-0 

76-9 

50-7 

_ 

IV 

61-7 

87-9 

470 

68-1 

110-5 

80-4 

76-6 

86-9 

78-9 

53'o 

"" 

I 

64-0 

88-7 

46-7 

69-5 

112-2 

80-0 

78-8 

88-2 

80-2 

5i"5 

'07- 

11 

69-7 

88-7 

48-0 

72-1 

112-6 

79-8 

80  0 

88-7 

81-7 

50-6 

III 

70-1 

89-1 

491 

72-7 

106-5 

76-8 

77-5 

85-1 

79-9 

5i'9 

_ 

IV 

73-8 

87-0 

48-2 

73"3 

95-9 

71-2 

76-5 

80-1 

77-2 

43"3 

*" 

I 

71-7 

88-9 

49-1 

73"3 

92  0 

64-9 

73-8 

76-0 

74-9 

42-0 

'08  < 

11 

71-1 

90"o 

50-0 

73'7 

87-7 

62-6 

71-7 

73'2 

73-4 

40"3 

III 

68-2 

90"3 

47-2 

71-9 

88-4 

61-7 

71-7 

73"i 

72-6 

39"3 

^ 

IV 

67-8 

85-1 

47-0 

69-8 

88-5 

6ro 

74-3 

74-0 

72  2 

37*7 

'' 

I 

69-3 

85-2 

48-7 

70-8 

85-5 

60-2 

74-4 

73'o 

72-1 

38-5 

'09  < 

II 

76-1 

91-1 

49-6 

76-0 

84-9 

62-8 

75-5 

74'' 

74-9 

39'9 

III 

70-6 

90'6 

49-9 

73-6 

86-5 

67-4 

75-3 

7.«'9 

74-9 

39'o 

'- 

IV 

67-9 

88-2 

52-8 

72-2 

88-2 

70-3 

77-6 

78-2 

75-7 

38-9 

*  Tlie  four  quarterly  figures  of  each  year  do  not  in  all  cases  exactly  (in  the 
decimals)  agree  -with  the  annual  averages,  as  tlie  latter  are  partly  calculated 
from  revised  figures.  See  also  the  Society's  Journal,  1893,  p.  221 ;  1895,  p.  144 ; 
1901,  p.  90;  and  1909,  p.  70. 

t  Silver  60-84^.  per  oz.  =  100. 
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The  quarterly  nuni1)ers  show  the  average  of  three  monthly 
figures,  and  by  thus  eliminating  minor  fluctuations  they  give  a 
more  trustworthy  comparison  of  the  gradual  changes  of  the  various 
groups  of  commodities.  We  ol)serve  the  great  rise  of  vegetable 
food  in  the  second  ciuarter,  and  high  prices  for  animal  food  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters,  and  the  constant  rise  of  textiles. 
Minerals  and  sundry  materials  are  also  higher  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year. 

The  following  figures  show  in  each  case  the  average  index 
numbers  of  all  the  forty-five  commodities  for  ten  years  (see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the  JoutikiI,  1886,  and  also  the  Journal, 
1893,  p.  220);  they  give  the  best  picture  of  the  gradual  movement 
of  the  avemije  prices  of  n-JioIe  jmiods,  as  the  ordinary  fluctuations  are 
still  further  obliterated  : — 


1818-27  =111 

1887-     96  =  68 

1894-1903  =66 

'28-37  =     93 

'88-     97  =  67 

'95-    '04  =  67 

'38-47  =    93 

'89-     98  =  66 

'96-    '05  =  68 

'48-57  =    89 

'90-     99  =  66 

'97-   '06  =  70 

'58-67  =    99 

'91-1900  =  66 

'98-    '07  =  71 

'68-77  =  100 

'92-    '01  =  66 

'99-    '08  =  7z 

'78-87  =    79 

'93-    '02  =  66 

1900-    '09  =  73 

From  the  decade  1889-98  to  the  decade  1894-1903  the  average 
of  ten  years  had  remained  66,  the  really  lowest  decade  more  closely 
calculated  being  1890-99  ;  since  the  period  1894-1903  we  see  a 
gradual  advance,  each  decade  being  i  point  higher,  until  the  last 
decade  showed  the  figure  of  73,  being  about  11  per  cent,  above  the 
lowest  period. 

Silver  had  the  lowest  annual  average  on  record,  although  in  the 
coiirse  of  1902  it  touched  a  lower  price.  The  movements  in  the 
course  of  last  year  were  within  moderate  compass.  Stocks  accumu- 
lated in  the  Indian  Treasury  until  October,  but  are  now  very  much 
reduced.  The  prices  and  index  numbers  were  as  follows  (60 •84^?. 
per  oz.  being  the  parity  of  i  gold  to  15^  silver  =  100)  : — 


Irice. 

Imle.x 
Nunil)er. 

Price. 

Index 
Number. 

d. 

d. 

Average  1890-95  ... 

34 

=  55-8 

Loive,'^f  Not.,  1902 

21-ti 

=  35-6 

1900-09  .. 

261 

=  44-0 

End  Dec,  1904    ... 

281 

=  46-6 

1893    

351 

=  58-6 

„     Dec.      '06    ... 

32tV 

=  53-1 

1902    

24^5 

=  39-6 

„     Dec.      '07    .... 

24| 

=  40-9 

„           '08    

24i 

=  401 

„     Dec.      '08    ... 

23T^e 

=  381 

'09    

23U 

=  38-y 

„     Dec.      '09    .... 

241 

=  39-9 
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Gold. — The  production  was  estimated  : — • 

£ 

1881-85 ;i,ooo,coo  (average). 

'86-90 23,000,000  ,, 

'91-95 33,000,000  ,, 

'96-1900 53,000,000  ,, 

1901-    '05 66,000,000  ,, 

'06  82,000,000 

'07  84,000,000 

'08  88,000,000  (rougli  estimate). 

'09  92,000,000         ,,  „ 


The  Bate  of  Discounf  in  the  three  principal  markets  is  .shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

[Per  rent,  and  two  clrcininls.] 


1895 
1900 
'04 
'05 
'06 
'07 
'08 
'09 


Lon 

don. 

Paris. 

Bei 

lin. 

Averr 

ge  of 

tlie  Tliree 

Markets. 

Bunk 

Market 

Bank 

Market 

Bank 

Market 

Bank 

.Market 

Riite. 

Kate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Per  cut. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Per  cut. 

Per  rnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  en*. 

2'00 

0-80 

2'10 

1-59 

3'14 

202 

1        2-41 

1-47 

4'oo 

3-70 

3"25 

317 

5"33 

4-41 

4-19 

3-76 

3"30 

2-G5 

S'oc 

219 

4-22 

314 

3-51 

2-66 

3-00 

2-61 

3'oo 

2-10 

V82 

2-85 

3'-7 

2-52 

4'-5 

3-98 

3"oo 

2-72 

5'>5 

4-04 

4'i3 

3-58 

4-90 

4-49 

3  "47 

3-40 

6-03 

5-12 

4-80 

4-34 

3-00 

2-23 

3'04 

2  25 

4-76 

3-52 

3'6o 

2-67 

3' 10 

2-26 

3'oo 

1-79 

3'93 

2-85 

3-34 

2-30 

The  average  rates  in  1895  were  the  lowest  on  record,  those  in 
1907  the  highest  since  1873.  The  private  rate  for  best  bills  was 
on  the  average  2-1%  per  cent.,  against  2^,  per  cent,  in  1908  and  4y^,y 
per  cent,  in  1907. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  compare  the  rates  of  discount 
with  the  index  numl)ers  of  commodities  and  the  gold  production. 
In  examining  the  historj^  of  prices,  the  last  thirty-six  years  ma}^  be 
divided  into  three  periods  of  exactly  twelve  years  each.  AVe  know 
we  had  unusually  high  prices  in  1872  and  1873,  with  extreme  money 
rates,  and  the  period  1874-85  showed  gradually  falling  prices  and 
lower  discount  rates,  together  with  a  moderate  production  of  gold. 
In  the  following  period,  188G-97,  we  kept  more  or  less  on  a  low 
level,  while  the  production  of  gold  Avas  gradually  rising  fi'om 
22,000,000/.  to  48,000,000/.  This  was  the  flat  period  in  which 
money  ruled  aliout  -^ — ^  per  cent,  cheaper  on  the  average  and 
investment  stocks  were  at  their  best.  The  last  period,  1898-1909, 
saw  a  recoveiy  in  prices,  a  great  rise  in  the  production  of  gold  from 
48,000,000/,  to  92,000,000/.,  and  a  rise  in  money  rates  of  ^' — f  per 
cent. 

The  foUowincj  are  the  litiures  : — 
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1 

Three  m 

irkcts. 

liule.v  number 

of 
commodities, 

18G7-77  =  100. 

Gold 

Avenigc. 

li.ink  rate. 

Market  rate. 

production. 

1874-85 , 

'8f)-97 j 

'08-1909  ...1 

Per  rent. 
3-55 
307 
3  70 

Per  cent. 
2-86 
2-27 
305 

87 
67 

72 

Mln.  £'s. 
21 
31 
71 

Reiiew  of  the  year. — The  past  year  must  still  l)e  considered  as  a 
rather  unsatisfactory  one  in  most  branches  of  I^iropean  trade. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  particularly  the  wool  trade,  but  also  the 
linen,  leather,  and  indiarubl)er  trades,  which  were  well  occupied  at 
rising  prices.  The  iron  trade  was  hardly  any  better  than  in  the 
previous  year,  shipbuilding  was  still  unsatisfactory,  and  the  shipping 
trade  was  in  a  very  unfavourable  condition.  The  cotton  industry 
suffered  enormously  under  the  manipulated  rise  of  prices  in  view  of 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  American  crop,  and  the  coal  miners 
were  in  fear  of  strikes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Some 
other  unfavoural)le  points  were  the  state  of  politics  in  this  country, 
and  the  weather.  The  best  that  can  be  said  Avas  the  tendency  of 
prices  and  trade.  We  had  poor  crops  in  1908,  and  prices  were  still 
greatly  affected  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  by  dear  corn,  and  also 
meat.  They  fell  when  it  became  evident  that  we  should  have  to 
face  an  abundant  crop,  and  trade  generally  showed  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Comparisons  with  its 
depressed  predecessor  became  more  and  more  favourable,  and  the 
turnover  of  the  whole  external  trade  of  this  country  was  over 
1,094,000,000/.  against  1,050,000,000/.  in  1908  (bullion  omitted). 
In  America  the  prosperity  continued,  and  reacted  on  certain 
European  trades. 

The  prospects  are  now  much  more  promising.  "We  have  favour- 
able harvests,  particularly  in  Eussia,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Australia,  and  moderate  money  rates.  The  Far  East  is 
improving,  and  there  are  plenty  of  indications  that  we  are 
gradually  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  crisis  at  the  end  of 
1907.  The  gold  production  remains  exceedingly  large,  and  its  eff"ect 
oti  prices  will  probably  be  maintained.  I  have  already  referred  to 
this  fact  in  my  remarks  on  the  rcite  of  discount.  Of  course,  in  view 
of  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  large  production  of  commodities, 
such  effect  can  only  be  a  moderate  one.  The  average  index  number 
of  the  ten  years  1900-09  is  73  (against  72  from  1899-1908,  and 
71  from  1898-1907),  and  last  year's  average  of  74  ought  to  be  fairly 
safe,  while  the  figure  of  about  76  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  be 
reduced  with  moderate  prices  for  corn  and  lower  rates  for  cotton. 


The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  forty-five  index  numbers,  which  is 
74  in  1909,  73  in  1908,  and  80  in  1907,  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual 
test  of  using  the  same  index  numbers  of  the  separate  articles,  but 
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calculating  each  article  according  to  its  importance  in  the  United 
Kino^dom  on  the  average  of  the  years  1904-06.  In  this  case  the 
average  is  74*9,  against  74-2  in  1908,  and  77-4  in  1907.  According 
to  these  figures,  the  fall  in  1908,  on  account  of  the  large  articles, 
coal,  wheat,  and  beef,  was  less  important  than  in  the  index  numbers, 
while  the  rise  in  1909  is  nearly  the  same. 


The  price  movements  of  the  external  trade  of  this  country — 
total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce — were  as  follows,  1873  called  iii  in  accordance  with 
my  index  number  (see  the  Society's  JoiirnnJ,  1905,  p.  146) : — 


Total  In 

ports  into  United  Kin 

gdom 

Ratio 

of  Values. 

and  Export 

B  of  British  and  Irish 

Produce. 

187 

3  =  III. 

Declared  Value. 

Value  at  Prices 
of  Preceding  Year.* 

Values 

at  Prices  in 

1873. 

British  Trade. 

My  Arithmetical 
Index  Numbers. 

Mln.  £"s. 

Mln.  £'s. 

Mln.  £'s. 

1873  .... 

6i6'o 

— 

626 

1110 

I  1 1 

'89  .... 

675'3 

664-5 

i.oQc; 

746 

72 

'99  .... 

749'7 

724-7 

1,241 

671 

68 

1900  .... 

815-1 

7391 

1,224 

739 

75 

'01  .... 

802-7 

836-9 

i,2«;6 

70-9 

70 

'02  .... 

812-4 

831-9 

1)302 

693 

69 

'03  .... 

833-8 

826-5 

1,323 

69-9 

69 

'04  .... 

852-2 

847-0 

1,34.'; 

70-3 

70 

'05  .... 

895-3 

1           889-6 

1,408 

70-6 

72 

'06  .... 

983-7 

9409 

1,480 

73-8 

77 

'07  .... 

1,072-1 

1        1,023-5 

i,C40 

77-3 

80 

'08  .... 

970-4 

1,0101 

1,45  • 

74-2 

73 

'09  .... 

1,003-1 

1,010-4 

1,511 

737 

74 

*  According  to  the  valuable  calculations  of  the  Economist. 


The  third  column  at  uniform  prices  shows  the  movements  of 
quantities.  As  compared  with  1873,  the  total  in  1907  was  146  per 
cent,  larger,  in  1908  it  was  reduced  to  132  per  cent.,  biit  last  year's 
figure  advanced  again  to  141  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  values  was 
about  ^2  point  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  was  as 
anticipated  in  the  previous  report,  as  the  declarations  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  must  naturally  follow  the  actual  market  movements  more 
slowly.  The  declared  value  of  exports  was  nearly  4  per  cent,  lower 
than  in  the  previous  year,  thus  showing  that  the  fall  in  1908  and 
the  rise  in  1909  were  not  fully  realised  at  the  time. 
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Construction  of  the  Tables. 

The  Table  of  Index  Numbers  is  based  on  the  average  prices 
of  the  eleven  years  1867-77,  and  the  index  numbers  have  been 
calculated  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  way  ;  for  instance,  English 
wheat : — 

s.    d. 
Average,  1867-77....     54     6  =  100,  average  point. 

,,  '55 74     8  =  137,  or  37  per  cent,  above  tlie  average  point. 

,,         1909 56   II  =    68,  ,,  32        ,,         below  „ 

The  index  numbers  therefore  represent  simple  percentages  of 
the  average  point. 

Certain  articles  which  appear  to  have  something  in  common 
have  been  grouped  together,  with  the  following  result : — 


With  8  Index  Nos. 

,,     7 
,,     4 

Example  for  1909. 

Total 
Numbers. 

Average. 

1.  Vegetable    food,  corn,   &e.    (wheat,  "j 

flour,  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  K 
and  rice) J 

2.  Animal   food   (beef,  mutton,  pork,  1 

bacon,  and  butter) J 

3.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  

571 

625 
201 

71 
89 

1^0 

1—3    Food     

,,  19 

1,397 

73 

4.  Minerals  (iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and"l 

coal)    J 

5.  Textiles    (cotton,    flax,    hemp,   jute,  1 

wool,  and  silk)    j 

6.  Sundry    materials    (hides,    leather,"! 

tallow,  oils,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo,  \ 
and  timber)     J 

„     7 

„     8 

,,   II         ,, 

604 
516 

829 

86 
64 

76 

„  26 

1,949 

7? 

General  average     

,.  45 

3,346 

74 

The  general  average  is  drawn  from  all  forty-five  descriptions, 
which  are  treated  as  of  equal  value,  and  is  the  simple  arithmetical 
mean  as  shown  above. 
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No.  of 
Article 


Year. 


1895    

'96  

'97  

'98  

'99  

1900  

'01  

'02  

'03  

'04  

1905  

'06  

'07  

'08  

'09  

Aveivage 

1900-09,... 

1888-97.... 

'78-87.... 

'67-77.... 


1895 
'96 
'97 
'98 
'99 

1900 
'01 
'02 
'03 
'04 

1905 
'06 
'07 
'08 
'09 


0 

Silver.t 

:/.  per  oz. 


Wlieat. 


English 
Gazette. 


s.  and  (/. 
per  qr. 


29t 

2  7T'fi 


2  7t% 

24T6 

24f 


231 

26-2 

30-2 

34 

25-8 

2611 

26-9 
28-1 
26-9 
28-4 


2  7|t 

298 

^ol 

283 

30fk 

30-7 

24* 

32 

23H 

3611 

26f 

37 


29 
40 

54i 


Anieri- 
cau. 


Towu 
Made 
White. 


4  5        '        6  7 

Barley.  '    Oats.       Maize.    Potatoes.' 


English 
Gazette. 


Knslishi      ^ "     I     Good 
Gazette.;  ^^^l^^  !  English. 


s.  and  d.  •$.  per  sack  s.  and  d.  s.  and  d. 
per  qr.    (aSolbs.).'  per  qr.      per  qr. 


5.  perqr.  «.  per  ton 


Rice. 


Rangoon 
Cargoes 
to  Arrive. 

i.  and  d. 
per  cwt. 


Vege- 
taljle 
Food. 


Beef.t 


Prime. 


d.  per  d. 

8  Ujs.    8 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  loo. 


49-1 
5o'5 
45'3 
44' 3 
45'i 

46-4 
44"  7 
39'6 
40-7 

43  "4 

45"7 
50"7 
49-6 
40' I 
38-9 


42 

46 

50 

<:6 

56 

60 

48 

52 

54 

59 

57 

46 

55 

62 

65 

60 

65 

45 

62 

66 

72 

70 

71 

';'; 

47 

54 

58 

66 

65 

bS 

49 

f6 

60 

64 

68 

62 

49 

54 

58 

6<; 

71 

68 

52 

54 

56 

66 

78 

77 

49 

55 

59 

59 

66 

67 

52 

60 

62 

57 

63 

66 

55 

61 

62 

62 

67 

71 

52 

58 

58 

62 

70 

68 

56 

64 

63 

64 

72 

75 

59 

67 

69 

66 

09 

82 

G8 

74 

75 

69 

73 

^5 

68 
47 
61 
70 
60 

67 
67 
59 
72 

77 

56 
57 
75 
69 
56 


62 

67 

7- 

72 

73 
66 
62 
72 
66 

67 
73 
82 
76 
71 


433 

80 

425 

76 

48(» 

80 

538 

78 

477 

83 

499 

86 

498 

8? 

504 

92 

499 

81 

503 

81 

501 

80 

498 

80 

551 

83 

557 

88 

571 

88 
1 

*  The  annual  prices  are  the  averages  of  twelve  monthly  or  fifty-two  weekly  quotatioi 
potatoes  of  eijiht  monthly  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 

t  Index  numbers  of  silver  as  compared  with  6o'84rf.  per  ounce  being  the  parity  between  g< 
and  silver  at  1  :  15^  ;  not  included  in  the  general  average. 

X  Meat  (9 — 13),  by  the  carcase,  in  the  London  meat  market. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities-- Contd. 


11  12 

Mutton. 


13      I      11      I       15 
Pork.       Bacon.     Butter. 


Prime. 


d.  per 

S  lbs. 


Mid- 
dlin!;. 


(/.  per 

8  ll)s. 


Large 

anil 

Small, 

I  Average. 

I 

d.  per 
;    8  lbs. 


Water- 
ford. 


s.  per 
c«t. 


Fries- 
land, 
Fine  to 
Finest. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


58 
53 
55 
52 
5t 

59 
54 
55 
58 
59 

59 
60 
60 
58 
52 


4+ 
39 
4' 
37 
4' 

45 
44 
44 

47 


37 
35 
44 
45 
40 

44 
49 
48 
44 
39 


•^i  46 

53  49 

54  I  45 
'^1  I  43 
46  49 


54 
50 
59 
58 
51 

60 
63 
63 

60 

57 

65 
65 
63 
6z 

71 


93 

98 

94 

95 

103 

102 
105 
102 
100 
102 

107 
110 
108 
114 
112 


56 

641 

63 


48. i  «!  61 

43^  42  I     61 

Si  4«  71 

55  52  1     74 


106 
100 
116 
125 


Animii 
Food. 


Total. 


16a.  16b 

Sugar. 


I 
British       Beet, 
West      German, 
Indi.m     88  p.  c., 
Kefining.     f.o.b. 


.?.  per 
cwt. 


*.  per 

cwt. 


10 

lOf 
9i 
9i 

101 

lU 
9i 

n 

lOi 

11 

8^ 
9 

91 
lOi 


9i 


6f 


9t 
II 


Java, 
Floating 
Cargoes. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


18a*        18b* 
Coffee. 


Ceylon 
Planta- 
tion, 
Low 

Rio, 
Good. 

Mid- 

dling.! 

s.  per 
cwt. 

s.  per 
cwt. 

9i 
12i 
17 
23 


9t 


24 


12 
12i 
11 
llf 

12i 

12| 
lOf 

81 

91 

IH 

12f 
10 

101 

Hi 

12i 


98 
95 
95 
92 
90 

75 
70 
70 
70 

75 

75 
75 
75 

66t 
70 


11 
141 

21i 

28i 


97 
78 
87 


74 
58 
40 
32 
31 

40 
35 
31 
30 
37 

40 
39 
31 
31 
35 


35 
70 
52 
64 


Index  Numbera  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  loo. 


92 
84 
87 
84 
86 

94 
86 
87 
92 
94 

94 
95 
95 
92 
83 


8o 
71 

75 
67 

75 


8o 
8o 
85 
91 

93 
96 
98 

95 
84 


71 
67 

85 
87 

77 

85 
94 
92 
80 
75 

88 
94 

87 
83 
94 


73 
68 
80 
78 
69 

81 
85 

85 
81 

77 


85 
8  + 
96 


74        544 


75 

7G 

82 

82 
84 
82 
80 

82 

86 
88 
86 
91 
90 


554 
54- 

552 

594 
^96 
612 

£;88 
584 

609 
621 
618 

6z^ 


43 
46 
39 
40 

44 

46 
38 
30 
36 

44 

47 
36 
39 
43 
45 


* 

* 

42 

"3 

116 

44 

109 

91 

39 

109 

64 

41 

106 

50 

43 

103 

48 

45 

86 

63 

38 

80 

55 

30 

80 

48 

34 

80 

47 

40 

86 

58 

45 

86 

62 

35 

86 

61 

38 

86 

48 

40 

76 

48 

43 

80 

.55 

*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average, 
t  East  India  good  middling  from  1908. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


19c* 


KOU, 
Com- 
mon. 
d. 


Indian 

Good 

Medium 


■,i    </.  perlb 
per  lb.      ' 


41 

4 

4 

41 

5^ 

5i 

4 

31 

4i 

5 

4i 

4 

5i 

H 

5 


4§ 
4i 

lU 


7J 
7i 
71 
61 

n 

61 
5! 
5^ 
6^ 
61 

51 

5i 
7 

6i 
7^ 


61 
8 


Average 
Import 
Price. 

d.  and  dec. 
per  lb. 


9'^3 
9-55 
9'36 
9'i3 
8-82 

8-58 
7-67 

7"20 

7"7i 
7'24 

7-24 
7-40 
8-13 
7-96 
8-19 


Mean 
of 
19a 
and 
19b. 


16—19 


Sugar, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

Total. 


1—19 


Food. 
Total. 


I2f 

■7i 


20a 


20b 
Iron. 


Cleveliind 
Scotch  I  (Middles- 
Pig,     i   brougli) 
Pig. 
s.  and(/.    s.  and  d. 
per  ton      per  ton 


Bars, 
Com- 
mon. 

£ 
per  ton 


44' 5 
46'io 

4  5 '4 
47-i 
63"9 

69-4 

5  3  "9 
54'6 

52'3 
5i'5 

53'6 
58'9 
63-6 
56-1 

55' 1 


56I 

45 
46 
69 


36-1 
382 

40-7 
42-2 
GO-1 

69-3 
45-5 
49-3 
46-3 
43-3 

49-6 
53  0 
55-7 
50- 5 
49-3 


51 

381 

38 

60 


41 
5 

5i 

5i 

n 


6i 
6i 
6i 

Q\ 

7i 
7t 
61 
6i 


61 
5i 
5i 
8i 


00        

Copper. 


23 
Tin. 


Chili  I  Knglisb 

Kars.  I  ToUKh 

Cake. 

^P"j£perton 
ton       "^ 


43 
47 
49 

52 
74 

73 
66 

53 
58 
59 

70 
88 
87 
60 

59 


67i; 

50 

75  1 


46 
50 
52 
55 


77 
71 
57 
62 
63 

74 
92 
92 
64 

62 


Straits. 
£  per  ton 


7H 
53 
60 
81 


63 
60 
62 

123 

134 
118 
121 
127 

127 

M3 
181 
172 
133 
135 


139 
83 
89 

'05 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


37 
36 
36 
40 
49 


47 
36 
33 
38 
44 

38 
36 
47 
47 
44 


*   1 

«;6 

— 

56 

— 

54 

— 

53 

— 

51 

— 

50 

— 

44 

— 

42 

— 

44 



42 

— 

42 

i  — 

43 

— 

47 

— 

46 

1 

47 

47 
46 
45 
46 
50 


49 
40 
38 
41 
43 

40 
40 
47 
46 
46 


247 
236 
209 

205 
212 


214 
183 
162 

174 
199 

206 
184 
191 
i9r 
201 


1,224 
1,173 
1,243 
1,285 
1,241 


1,307 
1,277 

1,278 
1,261 
1,286 

1,316 
1,303 
1.360 
1,371 
1,397 


64 

68 
66 
68 
92 


59 

':7 

61 

^3 

64 

6-; 

67 

6-^ ; 

88 

99 

109 

97 

79 

88 

74 

7' 

76 

77 

74 

79 

79 

93 

88 

117 

91 

1.6 

82 

80 

79 

79 

60 

57 

59 

69 

117 


128 

IIZ 

115 
121 

IZI 

■36 

172 

164 

127 
129 


Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 
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Average  Prices  of  Coinmodities — ContJ. 


Lead. 


English 
Pig. 


£  per  ton 


J7i 


I2t 

144 

195 
13I 
i3i 


Coal. 


Wnllsend 
Hetlon 


London. 


Ne«-- 

Ciistle 
Steum. 


.per  ton  j.per  ton  *• '""^.'l*''- 
•^  '  per  ton 


14J 
li 

H 

20i 


15 
15 

15f 
161 
18i 

23^ 

20 

18^ 

161 

16i 

15^ 
16i 
19f 

18 
17i 


18i 
I7i 
16| 
22 


8 

8i 
101 
12 

I7i 
12^ 
lU 

101^ 

9i 
10^ 
14i 
12 
11 


Average 
Export 
Price. 


m 

91 

81 

12i 


9"33 
8-85 
8-98 
9-92 

10"72 

16-75 
13-86 
12-29 

1 1-70 
11-13 

10-56 
io'90 
12-75 
12-77 
11-30 


I2f 

9 

I2i 


!0-26 


Mine- 
rals. 


Cotton. 


Fair 


Midd- 
ling 

Anieri-  IJl'ollerah 
can. 
J. 

per  11).  </.  per  lb. 


29a        29b 
Flax. 


4H 

m 

J  1  a 
J  1  e 

44 

435 
6-03 
6-6o 

5'09 
5'95 
6-55 
5'72 

6-iy: 


5t 


2f 
3^ 

2i 
2f 

4^ 
5 

4^ 
41 3 

4-5- 

4i 


4/e 
3T=e 
4i 

61 


St'  Russian, 
Peters- leverage 
''»rg-    Import. 

perton'^P"'"" 


26 

26 

24^ 

24 

23 

35 
38 
32 
32 
36 

^' 
33 

30 

-3 

28 


28 

27 

27 

25^ 

24^ 

30 

39^ 

37 

36 

38^ 

35 

37 

34 

29k 

32i 


33 
46 


35 
28 
34 
48 


30a        30b 
Hemp. 


Manila 

Fair 

Roping. 

£  per  ton 


19 
I7i 

16 

27 
41 

39 
37 
43 
36 
38 

39l 
4ii 

35 

24i 

242 


36 
28^ 
35^ 
43 


St.  Pe- 
ters- 
burg 

Clean. 


31 
Jute. 


I    Good 
Medium 


per  ton  £pertoD 


25 
25 
25 
25 

27 

28 
27 
27 
27 
28 


I2i 


■4i 

I2i 
14 


i8i 

23* 


29 
31 
31 

28  :   i^i 
28  ;   13 


28 
25 
26k 
35 


i5if 
•3 
'5 
19 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


52 
■^6 
62 
65 
75 


62 

55 
57 
60 


70 
85 
95 
68 
66 


1 

68 



75 

435 

43 

41 

68 

— 

71 

444 

48 

46 

72 

— 

72 

460 

43 

45 

76 

— 

79 

493 

37 

37 

84 

86 

641 

40 

41 

107 

— 

134 

759 

61 

62 

91 

— 

III 

621 

Si 

51 

84 

— 

98 

576 

54 

55 

75 

— 

94 

576 

67 

61 

74 

— 

89 

571 

73 

74 

70 

75 

— 

84 
87 

612 
710 

57 
66 

62 
71 

90 

— 

102 

750 

73 

66 

82 

— 

102 

623 

64 

64 

80 

i 

~ 

90 

604 

70 

72 

57 
56 

55 
52 

51 

69 

82 

74 
72 
79 


74 
68 

56 
64 


56 
55 
53 

67 

87 

86 
82 
90 
81 
85 

88 
93 

85 
67 
67 


58 
64 

58 
66 

75 
67 
64 

71 

74 

97 
124 
1 1 1 

82 
68 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


No.  ol   I 
Article  / 


Year. 


Wool. 


Merino, 

Port   I   Merino,    English, 
Pliillip, '  Adelaide,    Lincoln  ;  -rgailee 


Silk. 


Aver- 

ajte 

Fleece. 

per  lb. 


Average 

1900-09. 

1888-97.. 

'78-87 , 

'67-77.. 


1895  .... 

'96  ... 

'97  .... 

'98  ... 

'99  ... 

1900  ... 
'01  ... 
'02  ... 
'03  ... 
'04  ... 

1905  ... 

'OR  ... 

'07  ... 

'08  ... 

'09  ... 


i6i 
14 


Avera;^ 
Grease. 


Half 
Hogs. 


d.  per  11).  (/.  per  11).  s.  per  II) 


27—34 


Textiles. 
Total. 


5| 
61 
6 
61 


71 
6f 
71 
8i 


9i 
9^ 
71 
9i 


III 
9I 


10 

10| 

lOi 

10| 

13 


1i 

13 

6i 

10 

6\ 

11 

7i 

13 

0^ 

12 

8i 

Si 

91 


I2f 
12i 


9t 


i9t 


121 
13f 
15k 
10^ 
9f 


19J. 

12 
15 
23 


35b 

Hides 


36a         36b 
Leather. 


37a        37b 
Tallow. 


River 

River 

Plate, 

Plate, 

Dry. 

Salted.  1 

d. 

per  lb. 

./.perlb. ' 

7^ 

6i 

CI 

5i 

6^ 

.5* 

7 

H   : 

TS 

/« 

6i 

8i 

6i 

7i 

6 

7| 

6f  1 

8 

6i   ! 

8i 

6|  j 

9 

7i 

10 

7^ 

91 

7l 

8i 

5i 

9i 

7 

°1U 

6^ 

6i 

5i 

8| 

61 

9 

7 

Average 
Import. 


Dress- 
ing 
Hides. 


I  St.  Pe- 
Average  1  ters- 
Iniporl.     burs; 


(/.and  dec.  d.  per 
per  lb.         lb. 


4-76 
4-89 
4-93 
5  04 
4-94 

5-31 
5-34 
5-52 
5-75 
5-66 

598 
6-52 
6-98 
6-30 
6-73 


13^ 
13i 
13^ 
13^ 
13s 


d.  per 
lb. 


[percwt 


13| 

138^ 

12f 
13f 

13Jr 


48 
48 
40 
40 


6^ 
5 

fi.V 
6  J 


14 

13J 

14 

131 

14 

m 

14 

151 

14 

15 

14 

15i 

16^ 

16 

16 

171 

14^ 

I7i 

15 

17i 

14i 
13i 

15 
16 


15h 
14i 
17 

18? 


43 
41 
45 


Town. 


.«.  per 
cwt. 


23 
21 
20 
22 
25 

271 

28 

32^ 

29i 

26i 

26^ 
30  i 

30^ 
30  i 


29^ 
25i 
35i 
45 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


57 
62 

59 
64 

83 

76 
62 
7- 
78 


84 
87 
88 
76 
87 


6, 

43 

4.6 

58 

46 

43  5 

49 

45 

407 

44 

46 

405 

1  ^^ 

57 

467 

40 

57 

5^^ 

35 

46 

478 

32 

48 

489 

37 

59 

';26 

51 

54 

567 

6.? 

55 

577 

68 

60 

643 

62 

66 

619 

43 

46 

498 

46 

42 

516 

84 

77 
75 
82 

85 

90 
84 
87 
91 

94 


95 
103 
105 

90 
100 


84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

87 
87 
87 
87 
87 


84 
94 
97 
91 
93 


79 
77 
67 
69 
56 

61 

62 

7- 
^5 
59 

59 
68 

77 
68 

68 


'  Port  Pliillip  fleece  washed  nominal  since  1895,  exactly  in  proportion  with  the  value  of  clean  wool. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Cordd. 


No.  of  \ 
Article  J 


38         39      iOA 
Oil. 


Palm.  Olive. 


£per 
ton. 


Lin- 
seed. 


£peri  £per 
tun.    ton. 


23 
22 
22 
23 
25 

27i 
26 
27i 
28 


36 
30 
31 

r- 
ii 

36 
38 
34 

33 

27ij  32 

27  '  36 
30i-  39 
38  43 
27i  ^  43 
29       CO 


■tOB 

Seeds  1 


Lin- 
seed. 


s.  per 
qr. 


Petro- 
leum.* 


Refined. 


d.  ])er 
gall. 


42 
8oda. 


Crystals. 
s.  per  ton 


20i 

15 

16f 

20 

30i 
80 

28  50 
21  '  39 
16   33 


37 
33 
33 
36 
40 

54 
53 


18 
201 
28,1 
22i 

24f 


39 
43 
44 
45 
49 


6 

5i 

4f 

5i 

6i 

61 
6i 
6i 
6t 


51 
6i 
61 
6f 
6i 


39 
42 
51 
54 
56 

62 

65 
64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 
61 
61 


43 

44 

Indigo. 

Nitrate 

of 
Soda. 

Bengal, 
Good 
Con- 

suming. 

s.  per 
cwt. 

s.  per  lb. 

4oA  4r,B      I  35—45  I  20—45 

Timber. 


Hewn, 
.\veiaj;e 
Import. 

s.  per 
load. 


7f 
71 
71 


9 
91 

91 

lOi 
11 

Hi 

lU 
10.V 

lOi 


281  iH   23i  45    6f  !  63i  IQi 

241  36   19^  39    5i  52  I  81 

32^  40  i  23  :  46  i   6|  62  ;  12i 

39  50  30  60  I  12^*  92  14 


4i 
4i 
4 
3i 

3i 

3i 
3l 
3i 

3i 

2f 

.  7 

3 

3i 
3t 
3i 


3t 

4i 
6 

7i 


37 
40 
41 
42 
40 

41 
39 
39 
39 
36 

38 
40 
40 
36 
34 


Sawn  or 

Split, 
.\verage 
Import. 

.s.  per 
load. 


Sundry 
Mate, 
rials. 

Total. 


44 
47 
47 
49 

56 

52 
51 
54 
51 

51 

55 
57 
53 
54 


Xhite- 
rials. 


Tola 


38     I  53i 

401  ,  44^ 

47     :  47 

60  54 


Granil 
Total. 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  18G7-77  being  100. 


* 

59 

72 

64 

48 

42 

59 

59 

56 

60 

56 

44 

46 

57 

59 

56 

62 

53 

38 

56 

55 

55 

59 

64 

59 

41 

59 

55 

48 

64 

66 

67 

50 

61 

55 

48 

71 

72 

94 

54 

67 

57 

48 

67 

76 

92 

52 

71 

64 

47 

71 

68 

87 

50 

70 

70 

45 

72 

66 

67 

50 

70 

70 

45 

71 

64 

54 

49 

70 

73 

40 

69 

72 

63 

45 

70 

79 

40 

78 

78 

71 

49 

70 

80 

41 

85 

86 

75 

54 

70 

80 

45 

71 

86 

75 

54 

66 

75 

46 

74 

100 

82 

51 

66 

73 

45 

69 

74 
77 
78 
78 

85 
80 
79 
82 
76 

78 
83 

85 
78 

77 


719 

1.570 

690 

1.569 

678 

1.545 

698 

i,£:96 

714 

1,822 

786 

2,071 

782 

1,881 

786 

i,8(;i 

765 

1,867 

737 

1,875 

1  754 

1,945 

815 

2, 168 

859 

2,228 

800 

1,921 

829 

1,949 

2,794 

2,742 
2,788 
2,881 
3,063 

3,378 
3,158 
3,129 
3,128 
3,161 

3,259 
3,471 

3,588 
3,292 
3,346 


*  Petroleum  as  compared  with  the  average  from  1873-77  only. 
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1. — La  petite  proprUti  rurale  en  France.  Enquetes  nionographiques 
(1908-09).  348  pp.,  8vo.  Paris:  Imprimerie  nationale,  1909. 
Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

A  new  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  small  agricultural  holdings 
in  France  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  perennial 
topic  of  economic  debate.  To  deal,  however,  at  all  exhaustively 
with  the  volume  of  enquetes  monographiqucs,  which  embodies  the 
results  of  the  task  just  accomplished  by  M.  Euau,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Republic,  would  need  the  limits  of  a  reasoned 
statistical  paper  rather  than  the  scope  of  a  current  review.  There 
are  not  only  questions  of  statistical  method  and  presentation,  arising 
immediately  from  the  form  of  the  official  report,  but  matters  also  of 
political  and  social  import  involved,  tempting  a  critic  into  excursions 
on  the  various  controversies  revived  by  this  publication.  Evidence 
of  the  attention  provoked  in  France  may  be  seen  in  recent  debates 
in  the  French  parliament,  in  the  speeches  of  the  Minister  concerned, 
and  in  the  explanatory  lecture  he  seems  to  have  given  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  this  inquiry  at  the  Musee  Social.  The  text  of  this 
address  is  not  in  our  hands,  though  its  bearing  on  the  question  of 
land  distribution  is  examined  in  an  al)le  article,  which  so  competent 
an  authority  as  M.  Alfred  de  Foville  has  recently  contributed  to  the 
Economiste  Franrais.  It  would  have  been  a  material  advantage  to 
the  study  of  the  volume  before  us  had  its  statistical  features  been 
elaborated,  and  its  conclusions  focussed,  as  seems  to  have  been  done 
by  the  Minister  in  these  obiter  dicta.  In  a  purely  statistical  journal 
criticism  is  provoked  by  the  ministerial  preference  avowed  in  the 
introductory  words  of  this  report  for  the  "  si/sthne  monographique " 
over  the  "  ini'tlKHle  sfatistique  " ;  nor  is  the  misgiving  lessened  when 
we  find  M.  Ifuau,  in  the  parliamentary  discussion,  alleging  the 
statistical  method  to  be  "  superaiuuiated  for  the  practical  investi- 
gation "  of  a  subject  of  this  nature.  If  no  more  is  meant  than 
a  caution  against  the  miwary  employment  of  general  averages 
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founded  on  widely  varying  units  of  area,  we  might  agree  thai 
earlier  students  of  the  pro])leni  of  land  subdivision  may  have  missed 
something  of  the  essential  variety  of  local  type  presented  by  the 
grouping  of  holdings  in  the  French  agricultural  system.  But  what 
is  gained  by  emphasising  the  local  differentiation  is  surely  lost  by 
the  difficulty  of  grasping  the  net  results  of  a  long  series  of  isolated 
pictures  here  made  to  pass  l)efore  the  eye  with  the  speed  of 
a  cinematograph  performance,  wherein  we  are  presented  with  the 
views  of  local  experts  in  87  separate  Departments,  and  these  again 
elaborately  subdivided  with  admirable  and  scrupulous  care  into 
numerous  agricultural  divisions  or  groups  of  distinctive  rural  areas, 
wherein  great  and  little  holdings  are  often  far  from  meaning  the  same 
thing.  It  may  be  hypercritical  to  find  fault  with  an  investigation 
which  is  in  itself  of  permanent  vakie  as  providing  a  veritable  mine  of 
collected  impressions,  but  the  arrangement  alphabetically  in  dictionary 
shape  is  better  suited  for  leisurely  consultation  by  a  patient  student 
than  for  those  who  desire  to  gather  rapidly,  and  in  contiguous 
geographical  regions,  the  results  of  the  reports.  Rightly  emploj^ed, 
we  cannot,  moreover,  but  feel  that  the  statistical  method  may  not 
after  all  be  so  wholly  inadequate  to  the  representation  of  the 
balance  of  locally  varying  conclusions.  Indeed,  in  the  synoptical 
tables  appended  a  certain  degree  of  statistical  summation  of  opinions, 
if  not  of  facts,  appears,  for  there  is  no  getting  away  altogether  from 
the  arbitrament  of  figures.  In  these  supplementary  tables  each 
department  is  regarded  as  a  unit  of  equal  nature,  and  those  where 
"  small  holdings  "  are  increasing  or  otherwise  over  the  last  twenty 
years  of  agricultui'al  history  are  enumerated.  Numerically  a 
somewhat  rough  summary  based  on  these  tables  may  perhaps  be 
constructed — at  least  in  regard  to  three  of  the  questions  put. 
This  may  not  unfairly  suggest  the  drift  of  the  response  to  the 
ministerial  questionnaire,  and  would  stand  thus  : — 


Departments. 

Ill  number              In  proportion 

of  small          o(  ai  e:i  covered  by 
properties.       |    small  properties. 

System  of 

/aire  valori  indirecte, 

i.e.,  tenant  farming 

or  metayage. 

Increasing  

Diminishing    

42                        52 
13                          5 
17                        19 

15                        11 

12 
30 

Stationary  . 

Unclassified  owing  to  local"! 
variety  of  experience J 

14 
31 

Total    

87                        87 

87 

These  figures,  so  far  as  they  go,  certainly  confirm  the  Minister's 
own  antecedent  view,  and  his 'firmly  expressed  conviction  of  the 
position  as  it  now  stands,  that  the  2Jefite  culture  is  increasing  in  favour 
in  France,  that  it  grows  both  in  the  absolute  number  of  small  pro- 
perties and  in  the  relative  extent  of  the  surface  occupied  by  them, 
while  some  disfavour  is  on  balance  seemingly  attached  to  the  letting 
of  land  to  tenants  or  mdayers  as  opposed  to  cultivation  by  the  owner. 
A   similar  endeavour   to  summarise  the  replies  as  to  the  relative 
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"inferiority,"  "equality,"  or  "superiority"  of  small  holdings  as 
regards  (a)  the  "  means  of  production  "  they  employ,  and  (b)  as 
to  the  economic  results  obtained,  would,  for  the  85  depart- 
ments accounted  for  under  these  heads,  proclaim  the  "  means  of 
production  "  at  the  command  of  the  small  holder  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  larger  cultivator  in  29  cases,  equal  in  15,  superior  in  27, 
while  a  balance  of  14  districts  remained  unclassified  owing  to  local 
variety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  economic  results  "  are  reported 
to  be  inferior  in  only  16  departments,  equal  in  9,  and  superior  in  no 
less  than  47,  some  13  others  being  unclassified. 

The  cpialifications  which  suggest  themselves  to  this  form  of 
presenting  the  matter  lie  in  the  acknowledged  widely  varying  limit 
of  "  small "  holdings  in  different  departments,  of  which  striking 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  monographs,  and  again  in  the  quite 
unequal  extent  to  which  the  p)etite  culture  obtains  in  one  department 
or  another,  so  that  all  these  administrative  divisions  may  not  be  of 
equal  weight  on  the  issues  raised.  Perhaps  one  may  also  confess  to 
some  latent  suspicion  that  despite  the  care  here  evidently  taken  in 
the  conduct  of  this  in(|uiry  to  keep  distinct  the  separate  unit  of  a 
p>eJite  proprif'te  from  a  2)etite  expAoitation — the  old  source  of  frequent 
ei'ror  in  former  reports  and  statistics — the  confusion  between  a  unit 
of  ownership  and  a  unit  of  cultivation  may  not  have  been  wholly 
eradicated. 

Despite,  therefore,  JM.  Ruau's  assertion  that  it  is  "  no  longer 
possible "  to  classify  land  holdings  as  small,  medium,  or  large, 
according  to  the  sole  criterion  of  superficial  area,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  voicing  an  obsolete  and  unregenerate  statistical  pre- 
judice in  i^leading  that  the  actual  position  and  comparative  move- 
ment might  have  been  still  more  clearly  established  could  we  have 
had,  l)esides  the  views  of  the  qualified  local  experts — Depart- 
mental professors  and  presidents  of  chambers  of  notaries — a  general 
report  framed  on  uniform  arithmetical  basis  of  fact  which  could  l»e 
placed  clearly  alongside  the  older  statistical  inquiries.  This  would 
have  furnished  a  more  or  less  exact  number  of  units  of  ownership, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  units  of  cultivation  on  the  other,  now  and 
at  earlier  dates,  such  as  those  of  the  discontinued  agricultural 
enquetes  oi  1882  or  1892;  while  these  data  again  could  have  been 
co-ordinated  and  brought  into  relation  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
occupation  census  showing  the  ])resent  numbers  of  the  owner  farmers, 
those  renting  land,  and  those  who  coml^ined  with  either  ownership 
or  tenant  farming  (as  this  volume  shows  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
small  holders  still  do)  the  task  of  labouring  for  hire  on  the  lands  of 
others.  So  long  as  these  comparative  data  are  absent,  one  is  at 
some  loss  to  decide  how  to  I'econcile  M.  Ruau's  own  allusions  in 
the  parliamentary  debate,  as  to  the  number  of  separate  families 
who  may  be  found  farming  on  the  estates  of  a  single  owner  with 
the  opinion  which  is  indicated  in  the  third  column  of  the  above 
table  of  the  general  decline  in  this  form  of  indirect  culture. 

As  M.  de  Foville,  moreover,  shows,  M.  Ruau  himself,  elsewhere 
than  in  this  volume,  compares  the  data  as  to  ownership  in  1908 
offered    l)y   a    separate    inquiry    conducted    by    the    ^linistry    of 
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Finance  and  the  jigurcs  of  the  agricultural  enqucte  of  1892.  If 
these  are  put  side  by  side,  the  total  number  of  properties  is  less, 
and  not  greater,  in  the  aggregate,  and  varies  widely  in  the  several 
categories  of  holdings.  Thus  a  3  or  4  per  cent,  diminution  on  the 
total  covers  a  reduction  of  6-|-  per  cent,  in  estates  under  2^  acres, 
but  only  half  as  much  on  holdings  between  that  area  and 
25  acres,  with  5  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent,  increases  in  the  two 
next  higher  grades,  and  again  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  a  drop 
of  II  per  cent,  on  estates  over  250  acres.  That  this  again  has  to 
be  set  against  a  somewhat  different  deduction  if  the  areas  of  these 
classes  and  not  their  number  be  contrasted,  is  perhaps  only  another 
instance  of  the  intricacy  of  the  problem— for  Ylqi-q  petite  jjroprieir 
seems  to  claim  1 1  per  cent,  more  area  than  sixteen  years  before,  and 
the  medium  estates  14  per  cent,  more — reductions  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  surface,  still  the  largest  portion  of 
French  territorj^  some  40,000,000  acres,  wdiich  remains  in  over 
250-acre  holdings. 

One  must  not,  however,  despite  these  strictures,  omit  to  say 
that  although  M,  Ruau's  monographic  pictiires  do  not  solve  all 
the  difficulties  suggested,  they  undoubtedly  make  most  sugges- 
tive reading.  Perhaps  the  most  statistically  interesting  tables 
are  those  reported  by  the  Departmental  Professor  of  the  Seine-et- 
Marne — where  he  shows  how  the  small  holding  may  vary  from  an 
average  of  i  hectaie  in  one  district  to  9  hectares  in  another,  and  a 
(jrande  proprii'te  may  run  from  20  hectares  (just  50  acres  or  the  limit 
of  an  English  small  holding)  to  85  hectares,  or  over  four  times  that 
surface.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  pointed  out  how  the  very  small 
holder  may  be,  as  he  is  called,  the  "  enemy  of  jDrogress,"  and  be 
poorly  equipped  for  his  business,  and  yet  gain  a  certain  economic 
advantage  over  his  larger  rival  from  the  unpaid  but  energetic 
and  conscientious  labour  he  is  able,  by  the  hard  toil  of  himself  and 
his  family,  to  apjjly,  as  compared  with  the  insufficient  labour  staff 
with  which  the  large  holder  has  too  often  to  contend.  In  the 
Seine-et-Oise,  a  small  holding  in  the  district  where  this  form 
of  agriculture  prevails  is  represented  by  a  plot  of  ilj  acres  only, 
whereas  there  are  other  regions  of  the  same  department  where  the 
title  of  small  is  locally  applied  to  a  farm  of  25  acres,  or  to  one  of 
even  twice  that  size.  But  space  forbids  c^uotations  of  the  many 
interesting  types  of  districts  here  offered  to  the  investigator  of 
French  rural  geography,  while  the  notes  under  all  of  the  87  chapters 
offer  a  multitude  of  interesting  replies  as  to  the  local  changes  in  the 
value  of  land  and  the  position  of  the  small  holder  in  wine  growing 
as  distinct  from  grain  growing  regions.  One  general  conclusion, 
at  all  events,  all  the  facts  now  collected  establish,  and  that  is 
that  neither  of  the  contending  schools  of  opinion  have  proved 
their  case.  The  collectivist  and  socialist  allegations  that  the  large 
properties  in  France  have  sc^ueezed  out  the  small  are  obviously 
wrong,  on  the  one  hand,  while  the  theoretical  alarms  of  the  school 
of  economists,  who  prophesied  ruin  to  the  State  by  the  morccllemcnt 
of  the  land  are  left  equallv  without  support  on  the  other. 

P.G.C. 
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2. — Memorandum  on  some  of  the  residts  of  Indian,  administration 
during  tJie  past  fifty  years  of  British  rule  in  India.  (Cd.  4956.)  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode,  1909.     Price  3|(/. 

The  practice  of  official  stock-taking  is  familiar  to  students  of 
Government  publications.  No  long  ago  we  had  the  past  fifty  years 
of  public  health  and  social  conditions  reviewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  We  now  have  the  survey  of  a 
wider  field  before  us.  The  Indian  Government  has  long  been  well 
in  the  front  rank  for  the  frequency  and  the  scope  of  the  periodical 
surveys  it  provides  of  its  actions  and  their  results.  Annually,  the 
"  Moral  and  Material  Progress  "  is  reported  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  this  country,  or,  as  the  report  before  us  more  correctly 
calls  it,  this  "  congeries  of  countries."  The  inclusion  of  the  first 
adjective  in  the  title  above  quoted  was  probal)ly  a  concession  to 
contemporary  sentiment  at  the  time  the  issue  was  first  ordained ; 
otherwise  it  would  appear  to  be  one  of  those  occurrences  the  origin 
of  which  is  "  wrop  in  mystery."  A  more  interesting,  and,  from  the 
statistical  standpoint,  more  valuable,  report  is  the  decennial  review, 
appearing  under  the  al)Ove  title.  The  longer  the  period  covered, 
the  more  striking,  of  course,  is  the  change  that  can  be  noted, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  India,  so  well-marked  a  starting 
point  is  provided  as  the  assumption  of  direct  administration  by  the 
Crown  in  1858.  The  first  thirty  years  of  this  period  were  reviewed 
in  1889  by  the  master  hand  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bernard, 
himself  an  active  and  distinguished  agent  in  many  branches 
of  the  work  he  was  called  upon  to  describe.  Twenty  years 
more  have  been  added  to  the  annals  of  India,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  half-century  is  signalised  by  the  publication 
of  a  brief  review  of  what  is  justifiably  claimed  therein 
to  be  an  "earnest  and  fairly  successful  attempt  to  solve 
political,  social  and  material  problems  of  much  difficulty  and 
complexity."  It  is  clear  that  such  a  subject  cannot  be  dealt  with 
otherwise  than  in  outline  in  the  space  of  34  pages,  and  the  com- 
pilers have  wisely  taken  precautions  against  the  interference  of  the 
trees  with  the  view  of  the  forest  as  a  whole.  The  merit  of  the  work, 
therefore,  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  materially  affected  by  a  few 
lapses  from  statistical  orthodoxy  in  the  way  of  selection  or  com- 
bination, by  means  of  which  a  bit  of  colour  is  thrown  in  to  enliven 
some  otherwise  unpicturesque  though  solid  evidence  of  progress. 
Details  are  in  all  cases  obtainable  from  the  original  data  in  other 
publications.  There  are  people,  of  course,  who  will  stigmatise  the 
whole  work  as  the  outcome  of  official  optimism,  and  merely  the 
justification  by  a  bureaucracy  of  its  own  conduct,  and  will  point  out 
in  the  title  the  limitation  implied  by  the  words  "  some  of  "  the 
results  of  the  administration  in  question,  hinting  that  a  very 
different  tale  is  told  by  the  results  not  brought  upon  the  record. 
The  nation  generally,  however,  is  healthily  disposed  to  base  its 
verdict  upon  the  "  vindemia "  as  a  whole,  and,  judged  by  this 
standard,  the  administrators  of  India  need  be  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  decision.  Indeed,  there  are  several  important  facts  for  which 
a  place  could  not  be  found  in  a  review  of  this  sort,  but  which 
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strikingly  corroborate  the  evidence  given  by  figures  as  to  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Mutiny  in  the 
material  conditions  of  life  throughout  the  community.  A  prom- 
inent place  is  given  in  the  Report,  and  rightly,  to  the  special 
rapidity  of  the  progress  which  has  characterised  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  of  plague  and  famine.  So 
far  as  this  c^uickening  of  the  pace  has  been  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  )State,  and  much  of  it  is  attributal>le  to  such  effort, 
the  results  have  inevitably  been  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  public  expenditure.  This,  in  turn,  has  been  almost 
counterbalanced  by  the  expansion  of  the  main  permanent  sources  of 
revenue,  even  taking  into  account  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  the 
Salt  tax  and  the  abandonment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts 
from  Opium.  Eecourse  to  loans,  too,  has  been  sparse,  except  for 
railway  and  canal  construction,  which,  so  far  from  adding  to  the 
financial  burden,  tend  to  alleviate  it.  In  a  work  of  this  sort, 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  so  strong  a  personality  as  that  of  the 
present  moulder  of  Indian  policy,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
an  entire  absence  of  bias  in  certain  directions,  and  this  appears  in 
the  prominence  given  to  constitutional  changes,  the  result  of  which 
have  yet  to  be  appraised,  as  well  as  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
straying  from  the  beaten  path  of  accomplished  fact  in  order  to  drop 
into  prophecy,  or  to  indulge  in  the  balmy  anticipation  of  blessings 
yet  to  be  realised.  But  the  work,  as  a  whole,  can  be  heartily 
recommended  as  a  succinct  and  trustworthy  exposition  of  work 
done  and  the  lines  upon  which  it  is  being  conducted.  J.A.B. 

3. — Le  conflit  des  doctrines  dans  V^conomie  'politique  contemimnine. 
Par  Charles  Brouilhet.  viii  +  306  pp.,  crown  8vo.  Paris  :  Felix 
Alcan,  1910.     Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country,  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  Political  Economy  could  be  described  with 
tolerable  accuracy  as  a  compact  body  of  authoritative,  consistent 
doctrine.  Although  Professor  Brouilhet  hints  that  in  scientific 
inquiry  generally  regarded,  the  various  methods  of  approach  by 
which  minds  of  diff'erent  type  address  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  it  is  their  duty  to  observe  must  necessarily  make 
the  prospect  shadowy  and  remote,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
future  may  reproduce  this  seeming  harmony  by  patching  up  an 
adequate  reconciliation  between  different  views.  But,  welcome 
as  M.  Brouilhet  says  might  be  the  appearance  of  the  genius  who 
could  reveal  and  announce  the  definitive  economic  creed  from  which 
the  proper  principles  of  social  action  might  invariably  be  deduced, 
he  certainly  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  conflicting  nature  of  the  chief 
varieties  of  doctrine  which  are  suggested  to  French  contemporary 
economists  by  their  respective  views  of  social  facts  is  patent,  and 
the  divergence  has  perhaps  at  no  period  been  so  acute  as  it  is 
now.  To  the  description  of  the  main  modes  of  speculative  thought 
and  practical  instruction  which  are  thus  opposed  at  the  present 
day  in  France  this  study  is  devoted. 

The    essay    is    characterised   by   a   welcome    independence   of 
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opinion,  based  on  discriminating  study,  although  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  evidently  incline  most  favourably  to  what  he  distin- 
guishes as  the  school  of  "  intervention  and  of  solidarity,"  represented 
by  those  Radicals  of  whom  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  is  a  conspicuous  pro- 
tagonist. This  school  stands  midway  between  the  "  Liberal  School " 
of  economists  and  the  "Socialists."  But  although  M.  Brouilhet 
regards  the  latter  school  as  "  catasti'ophic,"  he  relegates  to  an 
additional,  distinct  and  final  section  of  his  treatises  the  Syndicalists, 
who  form  the  extreme  wing  of  the  partj'  as  a  whole.  They  believe 
in  the  "  class  war,"  to  be  conducted  with  remorseless  and  unresting 
energy  to  an  early  final  issue  by  the  weapon  of  the  "general  strike." 
Contrasted  with  the  violent  opinions  and  uncompromising  policy  of 
this  section  the  "  Socialist  School "  here  so-called  has  no  less  good 
a  title,  as  our  author  holds,  to  the  designation  of  being  "  scientific  " 
than  the  other  two  bodies  of  opinion  considered  in  his  book;  and 
we  do  not  think  that  the  individual  members  of  this  particular  class 
can  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  them 
in  the  chapters  where  they  are  described.  It  is  fair,  it  is  respectful, 
and  it  is  even  sympathetic.  M.  Brouilhet  is,  in  fact,  disposed  to 
assign  more  weight  in  the  scales  of  his  appraising  judgment  to  the 
replies  offered  to  some  criticism  directed  against  their  constructi^'e 
schemes  than  to  the  original  objections  which  they  thus  try  to 
answer.  Some  of  these  animadversions  he  dismisses  summarily  as 
trivial  when  compared  with  the  main  purpose  that  is  contemplated 
by  such  Socialists.  Others,  he  considers,  are  on  the  whole  satis- 
factorily met. 

To  the  "Lilieral  School"  he  is  favourably  disposed,  though  he 
is  not,  perhaps,  less  deferential  in  his  attitude.  He  candidly  admits 
that  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  very  potent  force  in  moulding 
influential  thovight  even  at  the  present  clay.  But  he  urges,  with 
persuasive  cogency,  that,  while  this  economic  creed,  still  known 
generally  as  "orthodox,"  began  by  being  "Liberal,"  it  has  ended, 
in  effect,  by  becoming,  theoretically  and  practically,  "Conservative." 
Its  very  sti-ength  is  derived  from  its  close  connection  with  those 
who  control  the  power  attaching  to  the  ownership  or  use  of  capital 
in  the  modern  world  of  enterprise;  and  it  virtually  commends  and 
supports  the  economic  xfafus  quo.  It  deprecates  the  interference  of 
the  State  with  the  lil)erty  of  the  individual  with  more  emphasis  and 
no  less  persistence  than  were  exhil)ited  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
orthodox  economists  in  England  by  some  of  their  irresponsible 
disciples.  Nevertheless,  M.  Brouilhet  writes,  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  think  that  the  Liberal  School  is,  in  his  country  at  least,  in 
its  decline.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  "  extremely  powerful  "  ;  for  its 
strength  depends  on  the  important  influence  exerted  by  the  interests 
for  which  it  offers  an  apology.  Yet,  as  he  observes,  it  does  not 
budge  an  inch  from  its  strait  standpoint;  and  while  the  Physiocrats 
from  whom  it  sprung,  were  Liberals  and  Keformers,  the  "Liberal  " 
School,  so  called,  has  now  become  essentially  conservative,  defend- 
ing stoutly  the  existing  order  of  affairs  in  economic  matters  and 
aflirming  in  effect  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  ijossible 
worlds. 
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Yet  curiously  enough,  as  M.  Brouilhet  argues,  the  Physiocratic 
account  of  society,  as  it  was  summarised  in  Quesnay's  famous  Table, 
with  its  three  categories  of  the  producers,  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  and  the  middle  parasitic  class  which  lived  by  rendering 
services  to  the  othei's,  is  no  inaccurate  picture  of  the  broad 
conditions  now  prevailing,  and  a  justification  is  thereby  afforded 
for  that  opportune  intervention  of  the  State  which  is  the  motto  of 
the  school  of  "  solidarit3\"  ^Ye  may  dissent  from  our  author,  l)ut 
he  certainly  shows  his  independence  in  the  interpretation  placed  on 
the  statistical  evidence  put  forward  by  the  Liberal  School  to  support 
their  favourite  thesis  that  the  tendency  of  economic  forces  is  in  the 
direction  of  an  increased  ecpiality  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth 
produced  in  the  advancing  countries  of  the  modern  world.  He 
lays  stress  upon  what  he  considers  the  ugly  fact  of  an  existing 
inequality,  and  he  maintains  that  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
these  very  figures.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  he 
cites  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  with  approval  to  show  that  the  general 
position  in  England  is  not  different  from  that  in  France,  and 
similarly  he  endeavours  to  establish  a  parallel  between  the  reforms 
contemplated  or  achieved  by  French  Radicals  and  those  accomplished 
or  designed  by  advanced  English  Liberals. 

His  independence  is  shown  again  by  his  preference  of  the 
Prussian  mode  of  taxing  income  to  that  followecl  in  this  country 
and  by  the  combination  of  his  strong  dissent  from  any  settlement  of 
the  rate  of  wages  by  the  State  with  his  accpiiescence  in,  or  recom- 
mendation of,  the  compulsory  limitation  of  the  hours  of  laliour.  His 
account  of  the  different  items  in  the  comprehensive  programme  of 
social  radicalism  is  both  informing  and  judicial,  and  the  chapter 
dealing  with  this  subject  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  those 
contained  in  the  essay.  Under  the  successive  headings,  of  new 
methods  in  the  taxation  of  income  and  capital,  of  legislation 
protecting  labour,  of  social  insurance,  of  State  monopolies,  and  of 
workmen's  unions,  he  has  described  the  chief  modes  in  which  effect  is 
given  to  the  guiding  principles  of  this  particular  school  of  economic 
thought,  with  which,  as  we  have  said,  his  sympathies  are  most 
pronounced.  English  readers  who  do  not  agree  with  his  opinions 
will  yet  derive  instruction  from  their  statement ;  and  the  picture  he 
presents  of  French  economic  thought  is  painstaking  and  illuminating. 
It  is  firmly  and  compactly  drawn.  L.L.P. 

4. — Economic  and  fiscal  facts  and  fallacies.  By  Sir  Guilford 
Molesworth,  K.C.I.E.  xii  +  292  pp.,  crown  Svo.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1909.     Price  t,s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Guilford  Molesworth  states  in  his  preface  that  he  con- 
templates a  twofold  object  in 'publishing  this  book.  The  one  is 
to  "present,  in  a  more  connected  form,"  the  views  advanced  by 
him  in  various  detached  shapes  "  on  economic  and  fiscal  questions 
during  a  period  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century." 
The  other  object  is  to  "expose  the  manner  in  which  the  follow^ers 
of  the  'Manchester  School'  of  economics  have  misused  and  mis 
applied"  the  "truths  of  political  economy."     His  readers  are  thus 
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prepcared  at  the  outset  for  what  they  are  to  expect ;  and,  while  we 
laave  not  been  able  to  avoid  an  impression  of  discursiveness  suggested 
by  the  numerous  short  chapters,  amounting  to  44  in  all,  comprised 
in  the  300  pages  of  which  the  work  consists,  and  the  thread  of 
"  connection "  seems  sometimes  to  be  somewhat  abruptly  broken, 
or  at  any  rate  to  lead  by  no  very  obvious  or  direct  a  transit  from 
one  varied  topic  to  another,  yet  the  evident  firmness  and  intensity 
of  conviction  by  which  the  author  is  impelled  throughout,  lend 
a  sustaining  interest  to  his  treatment ;  and  he  certainly  knows  how 
to  strike  a  succession  of  hard  blows  at  the  weak  points  in  the  logical 
armoury  of  his  opponents. 

Fiscal  reformers  will  accordingly  discover  in  these  pages  many 
an  effective  argument  to  use  against  "  convinced  Free  Traders,"  and 
more  detached  observers  will,  we  think,  appreciate  the  determination 
with  which  Sir  Guilford  pushes  home  a  welcome  protest  against 
the  "elevation"  of  a  certain  class  of  "fiscal  tenets  to  a  species 
of  religion."  Most  informed  economists  will  share,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  the  incredulous  surprise  and  instinctive  but  justified 
distrust  with  which  he  regards  such  references  as  those  made 
recently  on  the  political  platform  by  a  statesman  of  the  intellectual 
training  and  philosophical  capacity  of  Mr.  Birrell  to  the  "  eternal 
truths  of  the  Economic  Law."  Nor,  they  will  admit,  has  our  author's 
study  of  the  actual  writings  of  the  more  famous  economists  them- 
selves been  limited  to  so  confined  a  range  and  so  hasty  a  perusal  as 
the  utterance  we  have  quoted  might  seem  to  indicate  has  been  the 
case  with  a  busied  Cabinet  Minister ;  and,  where  the  verdict  which 
he  passes  is  unfavourable,  it  is  not  capricious  or  unfounded. 

Sir  Guilford's  acquaintance  with  economic  history  is  no  less 
extensive  than  his  knowledge  of  economic  theorising ;  and  his 
account,  for  instance,  of  the  Corn  Laws  corresponds  with  that  given 
by  Professor  Nicholson  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  recently  at 
Cambridge.  While  the  Edinburgh  Pi-ofessor  and  the  writer  of  the 
book  before  us  difter  somewhat  in  their  fiscal  creed,  they  agree  in 
dismissing  as  inadequate  or  incorrect  the  description  of  the  actual 
consequences  of  the  Corn  Laws  which  has  been  habitually  put 
forward,  or  at  least  lightly  accepted  without  serious  examination,  by 
the  popular  Free  Trader.  So  far  from  raising  the  price  of  corn  this 
particular  legislation  seems  to  have  tended  steadily  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  cereal  seems  to  have  been  cheaper  on  the  average 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  "What  is  perhaps  more  novel  in 
Sir  Guilford's  own  discussion  of  this  matter  is  his  connection  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  payment  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the 
famous  Act  of  1844  with  the  distress  of  the  period  designated 
picturesquely  l)ut  somewhat  extravagantly  as  the  "  Hungry  Forties," 
and  here,  as  in  other  chapters  of  the  book,  we  discover  traces  of 
our  author's  well-known  sympathy  with  a  second  heresy  (to  wit, 
bi-metallism)  which  has  nevertheless  been  adopted  by  economists 
of  established  fame  and  acknowledged  erudition  and  ability. 

It  is  in  a  simibir  vein  of  dexterous  dialectical  acumen  that  the 
incidence  of  an  import  duty  is  considered,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
economic  theory  is  ruthlessly  compelled  to  submit  to  the  crucial  test 
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of  recorded  fact.  Perhaps  no  chapter,  however,  in  the  book  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  bent  and  capacity  of  the  author  than  that 
entitled  "  Prophecies,"  in  which  the  assured  predictions  of  Free 
Traders  are  confronted  with  their  ascertained  non-fulfilment.  It 
will  be  evident  from  the  summary  account  which  we  have  given 
that  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth  makes  no  pretence  to  immunity 
from  bias ;  that  he  is  troubled  by  no  squeamish  anxiety  to  spare 
those  whom  he  criticises  any  portion  of  the  blame  which  in  his 
opinion  they  have  richly  earned;  and  that  he  thinks  as  he  writes 
with  all  the  polemical  vigour  and  convinced  determination  of  an 
eager  controversialist.  Nevertheless,  while  he  may  confirm  Tariff 
Reformers  in  the  faith  they  have  embraced,  he  is  not  an  assailant 
whom  Free  Traders  can  afford  to  leave  alone  or  will  easily  thrust 
aside.  He  knows,  as  we  have  said,  the  weak  spots  in  their  defences, 
and  he  addresses  a  direct  onslaught  with  remorseless  energy  against 
those  places.  And,  although  he  might  be  acciised  of  taking  his 
readers  from  one  point  to  another  of  an  extensive  area  and  to  be 
guilty  in  the  process  of  some  repetition  of  his  views,  he  yet 
contrives  by  the  enthusiasm  he  commands  and  the  assurance  he 
instils  to  arouse  and  retain  a  vivid  interest  in  the  arguments  which 
he  advances  in  succession.  His  book  is  certainly  an  animated 
contribution  to  the  fiscal  controversy  which  will  receive,  and  will 
deserve,  attention.  L.L.P. 

5. — Essays  in  Eugenics.  By  Sir  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. 
ii  +  109  pp.  London:  The  Eugenics  Education  Society,  1909. 
Price  IS.  6(7. 

In  this  volume  the  Eugenics  Education  Society  has  reprinted 
seven  essays  on  Eugenics  by  Sir  Francis  Galton  in  order  to  show 
something  of  the  progress  of  Eugenics  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  to  explain  the  views  of  the  founder  of  Eugenics  upon  its  aims 
and  methods.  The  essays  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and 
begin  with  the  Huxley  Lecture  of  1901,  delivered  before  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  in  which  Sir  Francis  Galton  deals  with 
the  distribution  and  descent  of  ability,  the  possibility  of  the  issue  of 
diplomas  for  civic  worth,  and  the  correlation  between  promise  in 
youth  and  subsequent  performance,  since  worked  out  by  Schuster 
and  published  as  a  Galton  Eugenics  Memoir.  Then  follow  four 
Papers  read  before  the  Sociological  Society,  "  Eugenics,  its  Definition, 
Scope  and  Aims  " ;  "  Restrictions  in  Marriage  " ;  "  .Studies  in  National 
Eugenics";  and  "Eugenics  as  a  Factor  in  Religion."  The  reprint- 
ing of  the  Herbert  Spencer  for  1907,  "  Probability,  the  Foundation 
of  Eugenics,"  is  welcome.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
history  of  Eugenics  and  a  simple  description,  aided  by  useful 
diagrams,  of  the  principles  on  which  modern  statistical  methods 
are  l»ased.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  Paper  on  "  Local 
Associations  for  Promoting  Eugenics." 

Altogether,  the  volume  supplies  a  decided  want,  and  will  be 
found  iiseful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  new  science.      D.H. 
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6. — The  economics  of  railway  transport.  By  S.  C.  Williams,  B.A. 
X  +  308  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  1909.     Price  35.  6d. 

He  would  indeed  be  a  bold  writer  who,  in  the  compass  of 
one  small  volume,  dared  attempt  to  discuss  and  theorise  upon  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  a  railway,  whether  in  England  or  India, 
much  less  upon  the  railways  of  the  whole  world.  At  times  the  reader 
is  under  the  impression  that  the  text  is  the  economics  simply  of 
British  railway  transport,  seeing  that  several  of  the  problems 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain  alone  are  therein  referred  to  at  considerable 
length. 

The  historical  survey  of  the  science  of  transport  as  applied  to 
railways  is  not  only  admirably  set  out  in  an  introductory  chapter, 
but  is  kept  well  to  the  front  throughout  the  work.  One  welcomes 
the  prominence  given  to  the  historical  side  which  is  so  frequently 
ignored  in  a  book  of  this  character,  and  is  in  many  cases  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  a  practice  which  has  evolved  itself 
from  a  primitive  method  of  transport. 

The  author  is  rightly  proud  of  the  enormous  growth  of  passenger 
travel,  with  its  attendant  luxuries  and  comforts,  in  some  cases 
possibly  at  a  non-remunerative  figure ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
suggestion  that  the  thought  and  ingenuity  bestowed  by  the  railway 
authorities  for  the  expansion  of  the  passenger  business  has  not 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  more  remunerative  class  of  traffic,  viz., 
merchandise.  The  one  has  a  voice  to  make  itself  heard,  the  other 
has  not.  If  the  same  amount  of  energy  had  l)een  bestowed  upon 
the  two  classes  of  transport,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
greater  progress  would  have  been  possible  in  the  handling  and 
conveyance  of  goods  1  Electric  traction  as  applied  to  railways  is 
too  recent  a  change  to  justify  one  in  drawing  definite  deductions  in 
any  comparisons  of  working  costs,  but  its  possibilities  are  indeed 
great. 

The  real  curse  of  the  British  railways  is  the  private  wagon. 
There  is  no  factor  which  tends  so  much  against  a  reduction  of  trans- 
port costs  than  this  relic  of  1853,  "  that  railways  were  expected 
to  be  what  they  are  in  contemplation  of  law,  new  highways  freely 
open  to  the  piiblic  to  pass  with  engines,  carriages,  and  wagons  at 
their  own  discretion."  The  existence  to-da}^  of  this  anomaly  is  an 
important  obstacle  to  standardisation  of  rolling  stock  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  case  of  coal  traffic,  which  demands  the  haulage  of  each 
empty  wagon  back  to  the  same  colliery  from  which  it  originated, 
instead  of  being  available  for  the  conveyance  of  other  materials  on 
the  retui'n  journey,  it  becomes  the  immediate  cause  of  an  enormous 
waste  of  power  and  energy  in  the  economics  of  railway  transport. 

The  work  is  subdivided  into  three  main  parts — construction, 
operation,  and  economics.  It  is  admirably  expressed  throughout, 
and  is  a  clear  and  well-stated  case  for  lay  readers  of  the  complex 
problem  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  genesis  and  successful 
working  of  any  railway,  in  all  its  relationships  with  both  State  and 
people.  Incidentally,  one  must  wonder  how  it  became  at  all  possible 
to  manage  such  a  sensitive  machine  as  a  railway.  The  analysis  of 
the  work,  on  the  whole,  is  good,  and  M'ill  fascinate  the  student  as  it 
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interests  the  expert.  More  miglit,  however,  have  been  said  in  the 
chapters  on  construction  in  which  the  author  deals  with  some  of 
the  physical  attributes  of  a  railway. 

Although  the  generic  teim  "  transport  "  may  be  defined  as  the 
conveyance  of  persons  or  goods  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  the 
use  of  such  an  abstract  word  as  "  transport "  gives  quite  a  misleading 
air  of  simplicity  to  what  is  really  a  congeries  of  operations  of  the 
most  diverse  kind.  Eailways,  in  fact,  produce  a  far  greater  variety 
of  commodities  than  most  industrial  undertakings.  The  imposition 
of  State  supervision  on  railway  transport  is  at  all  times  either 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  the  officials  upon 
whom  falls  the  onm  of  arbitrating  on  points  of  dispute  or  complaint 
between  the  public  and  the  railways  are  experts  or  otherwise.  Its 
neutrality  and  absence  from  political  bias  nuist  be  as  unimpeachable 
as  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Williams'  l)ook  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  text-books  upon 
the  railway  question  which  must  be  studied  by  all.  C.L.E. 

7. — Other  New  Fublications* 
[These  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.^ 

Avcnel  {Vieomte  G.  d').      La  fortune  privee  a  travers  sept  siecles. 
2®  edition,     xiv  +  ill  pp.,  8vo.     Paris  :  Armand  Colin,  1904. 

[A  resume  of  a  portion  of  the  author's  well-known  "  Histoire  econoniique 
de  la  propriete,  salaires,  &(:."     The  results  of  the  author's  researches  into 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  France  over  the  period  named  are  concisely 
given.] 
Baring  {Hon.  Francis  Henri/).     Domesda}^  tables  for  the  counties  of 
Surrey,  Berkshire,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckingham  and  Bedford, 
and  for  the  New  Forest,   with  an  appendix  on  the   battle   of 
Hastings.     With  some  notes,     xvi  +  2.39  pp.,  la.  8vo.     London  : 
St.  Catherine  Press,  Ltd.,  1909.     Price  7s.  6d. 
[An  attempt  to   supply  a   want,   especially  in   presenting   the   tables   on 
a  uniform  plan.     It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  carry  out  the  plan  in 
detail  in  each  case.] 
Bhu/g  {Helen  M.).     Statistical  analysis  of  infant  mortality  and  its 
causes  in  the  United  Kingdom,     viii  +  -ii  pp.,   8vo.     London  : 
P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  is. 
[A  study  from  the  statistical  point  of  view  based  largely  on  the  reports  of 
the  Registrar-General  and  local  medical  officei's  of  health.     The  direct 
and  indirect  causes  of  excessive  infant  mortality  iire  considered,  remedies 
are  suggested,  and  conclusions  are  drawn — some  of  which  are  possibly 
open  to  controversy.] 

Dawbarn  {C.  Y.  C).      Liberty  and  progress,     xvi  +  339  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  Longmans  and  Co.,  1909.     Price  C)S.  net. 

[This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  employed, 
the  second  with  tlie  principles  of  employment,  and  the  third  witli  the 
underpaid  and  unemployed.  The  author  makes  no  new  suggestions  as  to 
remedies  for  certain  evils  which  he  describes,  but  attempts  to  apply  old 
principles  to  new  conditions,  and  fairly  and  impartially  to  ascertain  what 
those  new  conditions  are  which  it  is  sought  to  modify  or  amend.] 

*  See  also  "  Additions  to  the  Library,"  pages  359,  sqq^. 
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Devine  {Edward  T.).  Misery  and  its  causes,  xi  +  274  pp.,  8vo. 
New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1909.  Price  5s.  net. 
[This  volume  is  based  on  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  the 
School  of  Philanthropy,  New  York.  They  deal  principally  with  tlie 
poor  of  that  city,  whose  conditions  of  living  the  author  has  had  special 
opportunities  of  studying.  There  are  six  chapters,  in  the  last  of  which 
tlie  main  causes  of  poverty  are  recapitulated,  and  certain  suggestions  for 
the  amelioration  of  these  evils  are  put  forward.] 

Dodd  (./.  Theodore),  M.A.     The  poor  and  their  rights.     28  pp.,  8vo. 

London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  6d. 

[The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  briefly  to  sliow  what  are  the  rights  of  tlie 

poor,   under   the  present  poor  law.     Altlioiigh   reform   of   the    law    is 

necessary,  many  of  the  existing  evils  would  be  remedied  or  lessened  if  the 

law  as  it  now  stands  were  projierly  known  and  carried  out.] 

Bunlop  {James  C),  M.D.     Occupation  mortalities,  with  abstract  of 
discussion    thereon.      (Transactions    of    Faculty   of    Actuaries, 
No.    45.)     86   pp.,    8vo.      London:    C.    and   E.    Layton,    1909. 
Price  2.S. 
[This  paper  is  an  elaboration  and  analysis  of  the  last  Decennial  Supplement 
to  the  65th  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
it  is  owing  to  the  excellent  tabulation  of  the  facts  contained  therein  that  the 
writer  is  able  to  deal  further  with  them.    The  paper  contains  a  brief  account 
of  previous  statistical  studies  on  the  subject  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which 
might  be  added  Dr.  Thackrah's  book  on  employment  as  affecting  healtli, 
issued  in  1831.     The  writer  examines  the  probable  sources  of  error  which 
may  arise  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  owing  partly  to  the  limited  numbers 
of  the  population  engaged,  and  partly  to  workers  changing  their  occupa- 
tions, or  having  more  than  one  occupation.     Suggestions  are  made  for 
meeting  these  deficiencies.] 

Ireson  {Frank).      The  people's   progress:    a  study  of    the  facts  of 

national  wealth,  with  some  answers  to  Socialists.     A'iii  +  159  pp., 

8vo.     London:  John  Murra}^,  1910.     Price  2s.  6d. 

[A  discussion  of  the  extent  to  winch  the  artisan  class  has  benefited  by  the 

progress  of  the  nation  during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  of  the  possible 

advantages  of  a  Socialistic  redistribution  of  our  present  national  income. 

The  author  attempts  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  income  received  by 

the    manual    labour    class    as    compared    with    other    classes,  and    to 

demonstrati'  the  fallacies  of  Socialist  writers  on  this  subject.     The  book 

contains  a  number  of  tables  and  diagrams.] 

Lee{IvtjL.).  The  American  railway  problem.  32  pp.,  8vo.  London: 
Stevens  and  Brown,  1910. 
[A  brief  discussion  of  the  question  of  American  railways,  regarded  more 
especially  as  conmion  carriers  to  the  public.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
great  development  of  recent  years,  and  to  certain  abuses  that  have  arisen, 
particularly  the  freight  rate  rebates.  A  short  account  is  given  of  the 
methods  by  which  tlie  State  and  Federal  authorities  seek  to  impose 
control.] 

Stead  {Franck  Herbert).  How  old-age  pensions  began  to  be. 
vii  +  328  pp.,  8vo.  London:  MethuenandCo.,  1910.  Price  2.';,  6(7. 
[An  account  of  tlie  efforts,  individual  and  organised,  to  secure  old-age 
pensions.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Charles  Bootii  is  described,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  and  of  the  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Old- Age  Pensions  are  noticed, 
hut  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1884-85  on  National  Provident  Insurance.  The  book  is  somewhat  loosely 
put  together.] 
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^uret  {Louis).     Theorie  de  I'lmpot  progressif.     774  pp.,  diagrams, 

8vo.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1910.     Price  15  francs. 

[An  exhaustive  study  of  tlie  theory  of  progressive  taxation,  as  to  wliich 

economists  differ  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity.     The  author  examines 

the  causes  of  these  diiTereiices  of  opinion,  and  indicates  in  what  directions 

further  research  should  be  pursued.] 

JFebb  {Sidney  Midi  Beatrice).     English  poor  law  policy,     xiii  +  379  pp., 
8vo.     London  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  1910.     Price  7s.  6d. 
[A  comprehensive  study  and  indictment  of  the  present  English  poor  law 
system.     A  correct  appreciation  of  the  present  system  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  authors,  impossible  without  some  knowledge  of  the  stages  through 
which,  in  the  past  seventy-five  years,  it  has  gradually  been  moulded  into 
its  present  form.     These  changes  and  developments  are  traced   in   the 
present  volume.] 
IFhetham  {JF.  C.  1).),  F.R.S.     Eugenics  and  unemployment.     19  pp., 
8vo.     Cambridge  :  Bowes  and  Bowes,  1910.     Price  is.  net, 
[A  brief  study  of  the  plienomena  of  heredity,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  certain  tendencies  of  modern  European  civilisation  on  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race.     The  writer  finds  that  the  eSicient  classes  of  society 
are  voluntarily  restricting  the  number  of  their  children,  whereas  the  less 
fortunate  class  are  multiplying  rapidly,  the  action  of  natural  selection 
being  thus  reversed.     The  probable  consequences  of  this  selective  birth- 
rate  upon  the  national  problem  of  pauperism  and  unemployment  are 
considered.] 
JFicJisteed  {Philip  //.),     The  common  sense  of   political  economy, 
xi  +  702  pp.,  8vo.     London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910.     Price 
14s.  net. 
[This  volume  is  intended  as  a  popular  but  systematic  exposition  of  the 
"marginal "  theory  of  economics.    While  making  no  claim  to  originality, 
the  author  endeavours  to  determine  "  what  are  the  main  applications  of 
that  theory  inevitably  demanded  by  the  facts."] 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

A  further  decline,  to  3  per  cent.,  has  taken  place  in  the  Bank  of 
England  rate.  The  change  was  made  on  February  10,  too  late  to 
be  included  in  these  notes  last  month.  Inasmuch  as,  at  that  time, 
the  Bank  directors  had  evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  advisable  to  compete  for  the  weekly  consignments  of  bar 
gold  from  South  Africa,  the  decision  was  right.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
useless  to  keep  the  official  minimum  i  per  cent,  or  more  above  the 
open  market  rate  imless  the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  intended  to 
strengthen  the  reserve  by  taking  measures  to  force  the  market  to 
come  up  to  the  Bank's  level.  Since  the  reduction  the  Bank  has 
lost  a  good  deal  of  gold  to  France,  Egypt  and  South  xlmerica. 
The  open  market  has  recently  hardened  in  consequence  of  this 
export  drain,  and  is  at  present  firm ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it 
will  continue  firm  if  the  Bank  competes  for  gold  in  tlie  bullion 
market  and  thus  strengthen  its  reserve.  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  decision  of  the  Government  not  to  collect  income  tax ;  but 
the  issue  of  long  Treasury  bills,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  those  which  fall  due  this  month,  will  tend  to  keep  rates 
firm.  Money  appears  likely  to  be  easy,  until  income  tax  collection 
is  resumed.  In  the  meantime  the  big  margin  between  bills  and 
money  is  pleasing  and  profitable  to  the  discount  houses. 


A  heavy  fall  has  occurred  in  silver,  which  dropped  about  |  on 
the  announcement  that  the  Indian  Government  has  increased  the 
import  duty  on  the  metal  from  5  per  cent,  ad  val.  to  4<?.  per  ounce, 
which  at  24^.  is  equal  to  over  16  per  cent,  ad  val.  There  has 
been  a  slight  recovery  since,  and  people  in  the  silver  market  prefer 
to  take  short  views  at  present. 


The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  quiet  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the 
uncertainties  connected  with  home  politics,  but  the  speculative 
excitement  in  rul»ber  shares  has  continued  and  their  prices  have 
advanced,  the  price  of  the  commodity  having  moved  up  to  an 
extent  which  has  surprised  even  the  most  sanguine;  over  lo,--.  per  lb. 
has  been  paid  for  fine  Para.  The  market  for  the  shares  is  not 
yet  dangerous  in  the  sense   that   the   South  African    market  was 
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dangerous  in  the  summer  of  1895,  because  few  facilities  for 
carrying  over  bargains  have  been  given ;  but  more  continuous 
business  is  going  on  than  a  month  ago  ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that 
rubber  shares  have  been  paid  for  by  pledging  other  securities  with 
banks.  At  any  rate  "  the  end  is  not  yet,"  though  prudent  people 
are  taking  profits.  There  has  also  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
volume  of  dealings  in  Rhodesian  issues,  many  of  which  have 
risen  considerably.  Oil  shares  attracted  attention  for  a  time^ 
but  have  become  quiet  again.  Xew  issues  especially  of  rubber 
shares  have  been  numerous.  Consols  have  been  weakened  by 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Sinking  Fund,, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  large  Treasury  bill  issues. 


Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  number  of  prices  for  February  is  jS'i,  the 
average  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77  being  taken  as  loo.  The  index 
number  continues  to  show  an  advance  as  compared  with  January, 
Avhen  it  stood  at  77'i,  and  December,  when  it  stood  at  76"3. 
While  corn  was  rather  cheaper,  the  prices  of  mutton,  pork  anc? 
sugar  were  distinctly  higher,  and  butter  remained  very  firm.  Iron, 
copper  and  lead  were  barely  maintained,  but  tin  and  house-coal 
advanced.  Among  textiles,  there  was  a  recovery  in  cotton,  accom- 
panied by  firm  rates  for  wool  and  flax.  There  was,  however,  a 
slight  decline  for  jute,  while  sundry  materials  remained,  on  the 
whole,  unchanged.  The  index  number  for  food  has  risen  from  73-S 
in  January  to  75-5,  or  by  2-3  per  cent.,  and  there  is  a  slight  rise  in 
materials,  which  are  79*9  as  compared  with  79-4  in  January. 


The  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  February,  which  are 
summarised  in  the  subjoined  tables,  show  a  continuation  of  the 
progress  recorded  last  month.  There  is  an  increase  both  of  imports 
and  exports,  the  increase  in  the  latter  being  due  largely  to  manufac- 
tured articles.  The  imports  of  raw  cotton,  however,  show  a  reduction 
in  quantity  of  1,752,452  cwt.  (60-4  per  cent.),  and  in  value  of 
2,969,054/.  (38-9  per  cent.).  As  regards  exports,  cotton  yarn 
declined  in  quantity  by  1,331,000  lbs.  (7'8  per  cent.),  but  advanced 
in  value  by  104,456/.  (ii"4  per  cent.),  while  cotton  piece  goods 
advanced  in  quantity  by  33,841,800  yards  (77  per  cent.),  and  in 
value  by  852,669/.  (16-3  per  cent.).  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  this 
amount  India  took  more  by  39^  million  yards,  while  China  took  less 
by  nearly  23  million  yards.  Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures 
advanced  by  740,648/.,  silk  manufactures  by  24,642/.,  and  other 
textile  manufactures  by  138,074/. 
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Imports. 


February,  1910. 


Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Kaw  materials  and  articles  "1 
mainly  unmanufactured  / 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-l 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

Total  merchandise 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 


Increase  (  +  ) 

or  decrease  (  — ) 

in  February,  1910, 

compared  witli 

February,  1909. 


18,-395,471 

+    1,155,295 

20,156,326 

-  1,472,090 

12,339,298 

+      939,479 

267,262 

+        67,530 

51,158,357 

+       690,214 

4,168,789 

-   1,564,648 

Exports. 

February,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ) 

or  decrease  (  — ) 

in  February,  1910, 

compared  with 

February,  1909. 

Exports,    of     produce    and    manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

£ 

1,674,454 
3,879,297 

25,667,243 

470,876 

£ 
-1-     158,703 

II.  Raw  materials  and   articles  "1 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured  J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  / 

+      225,645 
+  3,274,928 
+          8,142 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 

919,318 
6,973,789 

2,278,594 

12,859 

-          1,139 

II.  Raw   materials  and   articles  \ 
mainly  unmanufactui'ed    J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  "1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  j 

+  1,639,761 
-1-       63,994 
+         8,310 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

41,876,4.30 

+  5.378,344 

Exports  of  bidlion  and  specie  

5,781,955 

4-  1,687,236 

Shipping  (foreign  trade). 


February,  1910. 


Increase  (  +  )  or 

decrease  (  —  ) 

in  February,  1910, 

as  conipared  witli 

February,  1909. 


Total,  British  and  foreign,  e))tered\\ 
with  cargoes  jj 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1 
witli  cargoes   J 


Tons. 
2,726,721 

3,938,039 


Tons. 

60,570 
178,808 
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The  Eeturns  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  the  Registrars-General  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  four  weeks 
ending  February  26,  1910,  show  the  following  results  : — 


England    and  Wales    (761 

great  towns) j 

Scotland  (8  principal  towns) 

Ireland    (Dublin   registra-  ] 

tion  area  and  21  iirban  > 

districts)   J 


Estimated 
population. 

Birtlis  and  deaths 
registered. 

Mean 
Biitli- 
rates. 

Births. 

Deatlis. 

16,713,617 

33,176 

20,504 

25-8 

1,891,921 

3,571 

2,590 

24-6 

1,151,790 

2,515 

2,133 

28-4 

Mean 

Deatli- 

rates  from 

all  cause*. 


16-2 
17-8 

241 


The  English  death-rate  showed  a  marked  decline  in  the  course 
of  the  month,  the  weekly  rates  being  given  as  17*0,  i6"6,  i5'8  and 
147  respectively.  The  mean  rate  is  not  so  low  as  during  January,, 
when  it  stood  at  15*2,  but  it  compares  favourably  with  the  corre- 
sponding four  weeks  of  1909,  when  the  mean  rate  was  i8"3.  The 
Irish  death-rate  ranged  from  2  6"o  to  22-8,  as  compared  with  23*0  to 
207  last  year.  Otherwise,  the  various  rates  show  no  marked 
divergence. 


The  following  returns  relating  to  pauperism,  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Local  Government  Boards  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for  February, 
1910:— 


Paupers  on  one  day  in  the  second  week  of 
January,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  )  or 

decrease  (  — ) 

in  rate  per  lo.cxx) 

Selected  urban  districts. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

Rate 
per  io,ooo 
of  estimated 
population. 

of  population  ou  a 

Month 

ago. 

Year 
ago. 

England  and  Wales- 
Metropolis  

West  Ham 

81,575 
5,217 
76,132 
11,834 
15,916 

42,984 
11,891 
125,242 
35,536 
12,663 

124,559 
17,108 

201,374 
47,370 
28,579 

259 
221 

214 

222 
235 

-  3 

+  1 

-  12 

-  25 

Other  districts    .... 
Scotland 

-  3 

—  2 

Ireland    

-    6 

Total,     January,  "1 
1910  / 

190,674 

228,316 

418,990 

229 

-  1 

—    7 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  in  January  was  as  follows  : — 
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Trade  Unions  making  returns. 

Reported  as  uuemployed. 

Number. 

Net  membersliip. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

416 

694,456 
692,153 

088,588 

47,259 
45,963 

59,7S6 

6-8 

December,  1909    

January,  1909 

416 

410 

6-6 

8-7 

Employment  in  January  was,  on  the  whole,  not  quite  so  good  as 
in  December.  Shipbuilding  and  engineering  continued  to  improve, 
but  nearly  all  the  textile  trades  showed  some  falling-ofF,  especially 
cotton.  There  was  also  a  seasonal  decline  in  the  building  and 
printing  trades.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  however,  all  the 
principal  industries,  except  cotton,  showed  an  improvement. 
Returns  from  cotton  firms  employing  124,451  work-people  in  the 
week  ended  January  22  showed  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  as  compared  with  a  month  ago,  and  of  157 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 


The  Census  (Great  Britain)  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  4.  Among  the  more  important 
changes,  as  com^jared  with  the  Act  of  1900,  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
return  is  rec[uired,  in  the  case  of  married  persons,  of  the  duration  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  number  of  children  born  thereof,  and  also  that 
the  number  of  rooms  inhabited  must  in  all  cases  be  stated.  In  the 
Act  of  1900,  it  Avill  be  remembered,  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
rooms  was  required  only  when  it  was  less  than  five.  Both  these 
requirements  were  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Census 
Committee  of  this  Society  (Report  of  Census  Committee,  A,  Parts 
I  and  II).  Clause  4  of  the  present  Bill  pro^ades  that  the  schedule 
■shall  contain  the  following  particulars  and  no  others  : — 

(a.)  The  name,  sex,  age,  profession  or  occupation,  condition  as 
to  marriage,  relation  to  head  of  family,  birthplace,  and  (in  the  case 
of  a  person  born  abroad)  nationality,  of  every  living  person  who 
■abode  in  every  house  on  the  night  of  the  census  day  ;  and 

{h.)  whether  any  person  who  so  abode  was  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
imbecile  or  lunatic ;  and 

(f.)  in  the  case  of  any  person  who  so  abode  being  married,  the 
duration  of  marriage,  and  the  number  of  children  Ijorn  of  the 
marriage  ;  and 

{(l.)  the  number  of  rooms  inhabited  ;  and 

ie.)  in  the  case  of  Wales  or  the  county  of  .Monmouth,  whether 
■any  person  who  so  abode  (being  of  three  years  of  age  or  upwards) 
speaks  English  only  or  Welsh  only,  or  both  English  and  Welsh. 
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The  Enumerator  is  no  longer  required  to  copy  the  schedules,  but 
simply  to  "  complete  such  of  the  schedules  as  on  delivery  thereof 
"  appear  to  him  to  lie  defective,  and  correct  such  as  he  finds  to  be 
'*  erroneous."  In  the  Act  of  1900  the  Registrar-General  was  required 
to  lay  tlie  Preliminary  Report  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
"within  five  months  next  after  the  census  day,  if  Parliament  be 
"  then  sitting  ;  or  if  Parliament  be  not  then  sitting,  then  within  the 
"  first  fourteen  days  of  the  session  then  next  ensuing."  This  time 
limit  has  now  been  omitted,  and  each  Report,  both  preliminary  and 
detailed,  is  required  to  be  presented  "at  as  early  a  date  as  may  be 
found  practicable."  There  are  several  other  changes  of  a  minor 
character. 


The  Census  Bill  was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Census 
Committee  of  the  Society  on  the  10th  inst.,and  subsequent!}^  by  the 
Council.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board : — 
"Sir,  March  11,  1910. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  have  had  under  consideration  the  Census 
(Great  Britain)  Bill,  1910,  and  they  desire  to  express  their  hearty 
thanks  to  the  Government  for  the  adoption  of  several  of  the 
suggestions  regarding  the  Census  to  which  the  Society  attach  much 
importance. 

"  The  Council,  however,  instruct  me  to  add  that  they  exceedingly 
regret  that  provision  is  not  made  for  a  Quinquennial  Enumeration 
of  the  simple  character  recommended  by  the  Society  on  several 
occasions,  and  they  venture  to  ask  that  the  Census  Bill  may  be 
extended  to  provide  for  such  an  enumeration  in  1916. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "  R.  H.  Rew, 

"  Hon.  Secretar}'." 


In  answer  to  a  question  subsequently  put  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  stated  that  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  representations  in  favour  of  a  quinquennial  census 
made  by  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  the  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  and  that  he  is  "  not  without  hope  that  a  system 
of  quinciuennial  censuses  may  come  to  be  adopted,"  although 
financial  considerations  have  made  it  necessary  to  confine  the  present 
Census  Bill  to  provision  for  next  year's  census  only. 
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The  Bill  for  taking  the  Census  in  Ireland  has  also  been  intro- 
duced. The  scope  of  the  information  required  and  the  machinery 
for  conducting  the  Census  are  the  same  as  in  1901.  The  enumerators 
are  to  take  an  account  of  the  sex,  age,  religious  profession,  birth- 
place and  occupation  of  each  person,  and  also  to  take  an  account  of 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  and  of  uninhabited  houses  and  of 
houses  then  building,  and  of  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  any 
occupier  who  is  in  occupation  of  less  than  five  rooms. 


A  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  has  been  formed  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  "  The  amount 
and  distribution  of  income  (other  than  wages)  below  the  income 
tax  exemption  limit  in  the  United  Kingdom."  The  Committee, 
of  which  Professor  E.  Cannan  is  Chairman  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  is 
Secretary,  consists  in  addition  of  Professors  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  and 
H.  B.  Lees  Smith,  Dr.  W.  R.  Scott,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  S.  Adams. 
The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  total  of  the  national 
income  and  the  relative  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  incomes  of 
different  amounts.  In  a  circixlar  which  has  been  issued  to 
employers  it  is  stated  that  the  total  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  (a)  amount  subject  to  income  tax ;  (/;)  amount  received  as 
wages  ;  (c)  remainder.  Fairly  adequate  information  is  extant  for 
classes  {a)  and  ip),  but  no  serious  inquiry,  official  or  private,  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  as  to  (c),  and  this  unknown  amount  is 
the  subject  of  vague  and  misleading  guesses.  The  work  of  the 
Committee  is  to  form  a  reasoned  estimate  as  to  the  numbers  and 
income  of  persons,  whose  income  from  all  sources  is  less  than  £i6o 
and  does  not  arise  from  wages.  Apart  from  persons  in  receipt  of 
pensions,  annuities  and  dividends  (as  to  whom  the  Income  Tax 
Commissioners  give  some  information),  the  class  in  question 
consists  largely  of  clerks,  teachers,  shop  assistants,  &c.  The 
Committee,  having  considered  the  practicable  means  of  forming  ait 
estimate,  is  of  opinion  that  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the 
subjoined  schedule,  which  is  being  issued  to  a  number  of  companies 
and  corporations,  would  be  of  material  assistance  to  them  in  their 
task,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Population  Census  and 
other  information.  The  returns  will  be  used  only  for  purposes  of 
averages  and  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential ;  no  name, 
whether  of  an  individual  or  of  a  company,  will  be  used  in  the 
report. 


The  following  schedule  has  been  issued,  together  with  a  similar 
schedule  to  be  used  where  shop  assistants  are  employed  : — 
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Year  and  locality  to  wliicli   information  applies 
Nature  of  business  or  occupation. 


A.  Number  of  partners,  managers,  clerks,  &c.,  who  draw  more  than  ifio^. 

per  annum. 

Men Women 

B.  Number  of  partners,  managers,  clerks,  &c.,who  draw  i<^o^.  or  less.     (Do 

not  iuclude   (i.)   workmen,  i.e.,  those  in  receipt  of  wages,  or  (ii.) 
clerks,  &c.,  who  do  not  give  their  full  time  to  your  business.) 

Men  and    Lads        Women  and  Grirls 

As  regards  B. 

Total  Amount  paid  to  tlieso  Clerks,  &iv £. 


The  above  will  give  the  essential  information,  but  it  is  also  important  to  fill 

in  tlie  following  Table  : — 
Number  of  Clerks,  &c.  (under  B),  whose  Incomes  fall  within  the  following 

limits  :  — 


140/.  to  1607. 
1207.  „  1407. 
1007.  „  1207. 

807.  „  1007. 

607.  „     807. 

407.  „  607. 
Under  407.  ... 


Men  and  Lads. 


Women  and  Girh 


A  White  Paper  has  been  published  showing  with  regard  to  each 
I'ariiamentary  constituency  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  total 
number,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  in  each  class  of  electors 
on  the  register  for  the  year  1910,  and  also  showing  the  population 
and  inhabited  houses  in  each  constituency.  The  following  table 
summarises  the  information  given  : — 


England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Grand  total. 

Population  in  1901     

32,527,843 
6,260,852 

4,472,103 
926,914 

4,458,775 
858,158 

41,458,721 

8,045,924 

Inliabited  houses  in  1901  .... 

Electors  for  counties. 
Owners 

536,249 

2.  t97,099 

91,928 

63,703 

363,404 

23,843 

8,318 

566,372 

3,77  i 

608,170 

Occupiers    

3,926,875 

I  >  9,545 

Lodgers 

Total 

3. 6-25-276 

450,950 

578,464 

110,543 
2,329 
2,4:31 

4,654,690 

Electors  for  horotighs. 
Occupiers     

2,425,759 

127,360 

23,217 

30,938 

253,882 
26,414 

2,567,240 

383,571 
52,062 

Lodgers  

Freemen,  freeholders,  &c 

Total 

2,576,336 

3i'>234 

115,303 

3,002,875 

Universitv  electors 

20,110 

23,024 

5,020 

48,154 

Total  for  1910  

6,22i,7;j 

785,208 

698,787 

7,705,717 

Total  for  1909  

6,154,7  19* 

771,388 

687,609 

7,615,438 

*  Revised  figures. 
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An  article  by  Professor  Verrijn  Stuart  on  the  "  Development  of 
Prosperity  "  in  Holland  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the 
Revue  Economique  Internationale.  After  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  summing  of  \\'ealth,  the  writer  discusses  the  indications  of  welfare 
ill  Holland.  Tables  are  given  showing  a  decrease  in  the  mortality, 
and  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  population.  The  rate 
of  mortalit}^  has  fallen  from  26*56  per  thousand  in  1840-49 
to  i4"6o  in  1907,  and  15 '02  in  1908  for  both  sexes.  The 
decrease  is  rather  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  female  population. 
The  progress  of  agriculture,  industry  and  navigation,  with  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  national  income,  are  briefly  reviewed  ;  and 
the  raising  of  wages,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  of 
professional  incomes  for  the  last  ten  years,  are  considered.  Although 
the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  nation  appear  on  the  whole 
to  be  satisfactory.  Professor  Verrijn  Stuart  does  not  disguise 
the  existence  of  certain  political  and  economic  dangers.  Thus, 
on  the  statistical  side,  he  notes  that  infant  mortality  is  still 
very  high,  since  12 '63  per  cent,  of  viable  births  did  not  survive  one 
year  in  1904-8  ;  while  in  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Limbourg  the 
percentages  were  i8"o  and  i7'3o.  Again,  at  the  last  Census,  which 
was  held  at  the  end  of  1899,  the  "  recensement  des  haltitations," 
taken  for  the  first  time,  showed  that  about  a  cpiarter  of  the  whole 
population  lived  in  single  rooms,  while  42,594  dwellings  (about 
4  per  cent,  of  the  total)  contained  more  than  six  persons  per  room. 
It  was  shown,  further,  tiiat  41,877  of  these  dwellings  consisted  of 
only  one  apartment.  

An  interesting  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Julius  J.  Pikler  has  been  reprinted 
by  the  Budapest  Bureau  of  Communal  Statistics,  of  which  Dr.  I'iklci' 
is  the  Vice-Director  and  Professor  Gustav  Thirring  the  Director. 
The  subject  of  the  essay  is  the  "  Budapest  System  "  of  dealing  with 
the  statistics  of  the  causes  of  death,  audits  treatment  is  intended  as  a 
contribution  to  the  question  of  international  comparisons.  The  two 
abiding  difficulties  in  the  compilation  of  this  branch  of  statistics 
are  defined  as,  first,  diversity  in  nomenclature,  and,  secondly, 
double  or  manifold  causes  of  death;  and  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  Statistical  Bui'cau  of  Budapest  in  dealing  with  these  diffieidties 
are  fully  treated.  While  the  value  of  Berti lion's  classification  is 
admitted,  there  is  much  criticism  as  to  its  completeness.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  "Budapest  System"  is  unique  in  the  precision 
of  its  chissificatioii  aii<l  the  certainty  of  its  statistical  results. 


The   Austrian    Labour    Department    has    issued    a   report   on 
agreements  respecting  Avages  and  houi-s  of  labour  in  1907.     There 
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were  784  such  agreements  coiu-luded  during  the  year,  as  against 
478  in  the  preceding  year  :  preliminary  figures  for  1908  show  only 
366  agreements.  Of  these  784  agreements,  477  concern  single 
firms  only,  the  remaining  307  affecting  either  a  whole  distiict  or 
at  least  a  group  of  firms,  the  two  which  affected  the  largest 
numbers  of  hands  were  those  regarding  the  textile  industry  at 
BriJnn  (accepted  by  46  firms  with  12,238  hands)  and  the  ladies' 
tailors,  etc.,  of  Vienna  (700  firms  employing  some  9,000  hands,  of 
whom  al)Out  8,000  were  women).  Both  agreements  included  a 
minimum  wage  scale  ;  the  Briinn  agreement  stipulated  for  a  lo-hour 
day,  with  shorter  hours  on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  and  the  Vienna 
agreement  for  a  g-gl-hoiu'  day.  In  the  agreements  concluded 
in  190G  a  gi-hour  day  was  predominant,  in  the  agreements  of 
1907  a  lo-hour  day,  this  being  the  number  of  hours  specified  in 
agreements  affecting  41  per  cent,  of  the  firms  and  40  per  cent,  of 
the  hands  who  were  parties  to  such  agreements  during  the  year. 
A  9-hour  day  was  fixed  by  agreements  affecting  ig  per  cent,  of  the 
hands  and  a  g^-hour  day  by  agreements  affecting  25  per  cent. 
An  abstract  of  all  the  collective  agreements  (district  or  group 
agreements)  is  given. 


The  AiDcrican  Journal  of  Soriohigi/  for  January  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  Charles  Richmond  Henderson  on  "  Improvements  in  Indus- 
trial Life  Insurance."  Mr.  Henderson  defines  industrial  insurance 
for  his  purpose  as  a  system  of  weekly  premium  insurance,  under 
which  the  agent  solicits  business,  writes  applications,  collects  pre- 
miums, takes  proof  of  death,  and  pays  claims  at  the  house  of  the 
working  man.  After  a  detailed  examination  of  the  terms  upon 
which  a  luunber  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  conduct  their 
business,  and  the  discussion  of  various  improvements  introduced  by 
such  firms  as  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  and  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  article  deals  with  the  reasons  for  the 
reduction  of  cost  in  the  industrial  companies  and  with  the  motives  of 
the  companies.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  nothing  which 
has  yet  been  done  by  the  private  companies  weakens  the  argument 
for  compulsory  and  socialised  insurance ;  and,  on  the  other,  there 
are  quotations  claiming  that  the  interests  of  the  companies  are  so 
completely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  working  man  as  to  render 
the  introduction  of  a  State  system  superfluous.  Nevertheless,  the 
great  comj^anies  have  projected  such  experiments  as  group  insurance, 
"  prophylactic  measures,"  and  insurance  against  accident,  sickness 
and  invalidism.  A  hint  of  what  the  most  important  companies  aie 
thinking  was  given  in  a  circular  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  early 
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ill  1909,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  while  for  the  present  the  com- 
pany would  limit  its  activities  to  writing  life  insurance  as  before,  it 
Avas  hoped,  "  if  there  is  any  demand,'"  and  "  if  the  feasibility  can  be 
"  demonstrated,  to  provide  otlier  forms  of  insurance,  particularly 
"  insurance  against  sickness,  invalidism  and  old  age." 


An  address  b\-  Mr.  H.  Lakin-Smith,  F.S.S.,  which  was  delivered 
to  the  Birmingham  and  District  Society  of  Chartered  Secretaries 
last  October,  has  now  been  pulilished  in  pamphlet  form.  The  writer 
discusses  "  Income  tax  assessments  :  what  they  are  and  should  be," 
and  urges  that  the  only  accurate  and  fair  way  would  be  that  tax 
should  be  paid  upon  the  profits  of  each  previous  year  only,  and  that 
all  losses,  of  however  many  years'  standing,  should  be  declucible 
from  subsequent  profits  before  tax  becomes  2)ayul)le.  In  this  way 
tax  would  be  paid  upon  actual  profits  only. 


Dr.  Ignaz  CTruber  Eitter  von  Menninger,  Deputy  Representative 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  at  the  Central  Statistical  Commission  in 
Vienna,  has  been  appointed  Vice-Governor  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Bank,  with  the  title  of  Cklicimraf. 


By  the  death  of  Professor  Antonio  Gabaglio,  wdiich  occurred  at 
Pavia  on  November  14,  statistical  science  has  lost  a  distinguished 
exponent.  Professor  Gabaglio  was  in  his  G9th  year,  and  had  been 
Professor  of  Statistics  at  the  Royal  University  of  Pavia  for  many 
years.  His  well  known  work  on  the  "  General  Theory  of  Statistics  " 
was  first  published  in  1880,  and  was  stated  by  ]\[r.  Wynnard  Hooper 
in  his  Paper  on  the  "Methods  of  Statistical  Analysis,"  in  the 
Society's  Journal  for  1881,  to  Ije  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
work  on  statistics  that  had  then  appeared.  One  interesting  feature 
of  Professor  Gabaglio's  book  was  the  careful  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  the  chief  statistical  writers  on  the  nature  of  their 
subject.  He  had  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  limits  of  statistical 
inquiry,  especially  in  regard  to  sociology.  A  second  edition  of  his 
"Theory  of  Statistics,"  in  two  volumes,  was  issued  in  1888. 


The  death  is  aniiouiKed  of  M.  Maurice  Bourguiii  at  the  age 
of  54.  M.  Bourguiii,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Political  and  Rural 
Economy  at  Lille  and  was  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  Paris, 
began  his  academic  career  at  Douai  and  was  transferred  later  to 
Lille.     Althouiih  his  earlier  work  was  not   unknown  to  economists 
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it  was  not  until  ISO")  that  he  attracted  wider  notice  by  a  remarkable 
series  of  articles  under  the  title  "  Mesure  de  la  valeur  et  la 
monnaie,"  which  he  contributed  to  the  Rcime  d'Economie  Politique. 
This  study  was  followed  by  a  hrorhxre  in  1896  on  "La  Question 
monetaire  et  la  baisse  des  prix,"  and  l)y  other  short  studies.  In 
1904  he  puldished  the  first  edition  of  his  principal  work  "  Les 
systemes  socialistes  et  revolution  ('conomique." 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  Gl,  of  Dr.  Franz  Ritter  von 
.luraschek,  the  President  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Central 
Statistical  Commission  of  Austria-Hungary.  Dr.  von  Juraschek  Avas 
;in  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute.  A 
memoir  will  be  pul)lished  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    p]CONOMIC    ARTICLES    IX 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 

Accountants  Maijailnc  Marrh,  1910 — Winding-up  of  ;i  seques- 
trated estate.     Part  II :  Mar.farJanc  (//.). 

Banker's  Magazine.  March,  1910 — The  issue  and  banking  depart- 
ments, Bank  of  England.  Back  to  the  Budget :  A'.  {A.  IF.). 
Sir  Edward  Holden  on  American  affairs.  More  sidelights  and 
reminiscences  of  banking  history. 

Financial  Beriev:  of  Brviews.  Marcli,  1910 — The  first  principles  of 
investment:  CnrJcr  (Dr.  J.  Bcattic).  Protective  tarift"  or 
socialism  :  Freurn  (M.).  Irish  land  purchase  finance  :  -SWHrA'/'s 
[Bohert).     Geographical  distribution  of  capital. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  February,  1910 — Hop  cultiva- 
tion: A 77108  (A.).  Tobacco  growing  in  Ireland.  International 
agricultural  statistics. 

Journal  of  Institute  of  Bankers.  Mardi,  1910 — More  sidelights  and 
reminiscences  of  banking  history  :  Bhillips  (J/.).  Gill)art 
Lectures,  1910  :   Paget X'^ir  John). 

Journal  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  dr.,  far  Ireland.  Januarij, 
1910 — The  Vice-President's  Address.  Memorandum  on  horse- 
breeding.  Tol}acco-growing  in  Ireland  :  Kdler  (G.  X.).  Flax 
experiments,  190S.  Field  experiments,  1909,  barley,  meadow 
hay,  potatoes,  mangels,  oats,  turnips,  wheat. 

United  Enqnre:  The  Boijal  Colonial  Institute  Journal.  March, 
1910 — The  South  African  outlook:  Hel //-Hutchinson  (the  lit. 
Hon.  Sir  JFalter).  Khartoum  and  Sudan  :  Stanton  (Major  A.  E.). 
Some  thoughts  on  Imperial  organisation  :   Frooman  (F.  B.). 

Brogress :  Civic,  Social,  Industrial.  Januarji,  1910 — ITnemployment 
and  its  remedies  :  Kilncr  (S.  E.  Hugo).  The  minority  report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  :   IFehh  (Sidneij). 

Surveyors'  Institution.  Transactions.  ,Session  1909-10.  /'((//  7— 
Land  banks  and  small  holdings:  Saniters  (//.  Jf.  iK). 

United  States — 

Bankers'    Magavine   (Xeir    York).     Fehruary,     1910 — The    United 
States  Treasury.     II:  Smith  (JF.  II.).     Postal  savings  banks'? 
Yes  :   J  Food  (B.  B.). 
Journal  of  Bolitical  Econoini/,  1910 — 

January— Tho  tariff  of'  1909.     II:    JFdlis  (H.  B.).      Tobacco 

pools   of    Kentucky  and  Tennessee :     Youngman  (A.).     The 

world's  production  of  gold  and  silver  from  1-193  to  1905  : 

Magee(J.  ]).). 
Fehruary — The  rationality  of    economic  activity.     I :    Mitchrll 

(IF.  C.).    Industry  among  the  French  in  the  Illinois  country  : 

Lippinentt  (I). 
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United  States — Contd. 

Qnarferhi  Journal  of  Economics.  Fclirunr;/,  1910  —Proposals  for 
strengthening  the  national  banking  system  :  Spraijuc  {().  ]\I.  IF.). 
The  struggle  over  the  Lloy(l-(4eorge  Budget  :  Porritt  (E.).  The 
single  tax  in  the  English  Budget :  Davenport  (H.  J.).  Yeoman 
farming  in  Oxfordshire  fi'om  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
nineteenth  :  (Jrai/  (H.  L.).  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  in  the 
West.  II :  Cooke  (T.).  Co-operative  marketing  of  California 
fresh  fruit :  Powell  {F.  IF.).  The  corn  bounty  experiment  of 
Charles  II :  Grm  {X.  S.  B.).  The  duties  on  cotton  goods  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1910:  Copeland  {M.  7'.).  An  Amei'ican 
Utopia  :  Carlton  (F.  T.). 

Yale  Revieir.  Fehruarii,  1910— The  British  Budget  of  1909  :  Fox 
{George  L).  American  budget  -  making  :  Jolin^on  (A.).  The 
federal  corporation  tax  and  modern  accountitig  practice  : 
Sahohki  (A.  M.).  The  holding  corporation.  I  :  L'ohinson 
(M.  H.). 

Austria-Hungary — 

Sfatisfische  Monat.-<rliriff.  December,  1909 — Die  Ergebnisse  der 
osterreichischen  Unfallstatistik  der  fiinfjahrigen  Beobachtungs- 
periode  1902-00  :  Mumelter  (Karl).  Die  Gesellschaften  mit 
beschriinkter  Haftung  :  Korompaii  {Alfred).  Der  auswiirtige 
Warenverkehr  p]osniens  und  der  Herzegowina  im  Jahre  1908 
ini  Vergleiche  zum  Jahre  1904  :  Fausinger  {von).  Organisation 
der  Statistik  des  Aussenhandels  Galiziens :  Gargas  {Dr.  S.). 
Auswanderung  und  Auswanderungspolitik  in  Osterreich  : 
Gargas  {Dr.  S.). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Statist igue,  Ministhe  des  Finances.  Januarg,  1910 — ■ 
La  caisse  nationale  d'epargne  en  1908.  Les  revenus  de  I'liltat. 
Turquie :  Le  project  de  budget  pour  I'exercice  1326  (annee 
1910). 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  Fehruari/,  1910 — 
Statistique  des  accidents  sur  les  chemins  de  fer :  Bernard  {J.). 
Les  Elections  communales  du  12  mars  1909  ;i  Copenhague : 
Traj)  {Cordt).  La  statistique  de  I'agriculture  en  Suede : 
Levasseur  {E.).  Lc  canal  de  Suez  (1869-1909):  Xeijinarcl: 
{Alfred). 

La  Pieforme  Sociale.  March  1,  1910 — Le  regime  forestier  et  les 
inondations :  CilleuU  {Alfred  des).  Un  philosophe  politique 
sous  la  revolution  (Nicholas  Bergasse,  1750-1832)  :  AL 
Chronique  du  niouvement  social :   Lc/ielletier  (-1/.). 

Germany — 

Jahrbiicher  ftir  Nationalukonom.ie  und  SttdisfiJc  (Conrad's).  Fchruarg, 
1910 — Die  Landwirtschaftsrente  :  Schondhegder  {K.)-  Die 
inneren  Wanderungen  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der 
Wanderungen  niit  fester  Wohnstiitte  :  JFolff{II.).  Die  Gesetz- 
gebung  in  den  Vereiiu'gten  Staaten  von  Amerika  zum  Schutze 
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G  ERMANY — Confd. 

Jahrbacher  fiir  Natiomdukonoiiiic  vnd  Statidd:  (Conrad's)-— Cuntd. 
(ler  Fabrikai^beiter,  namentlich  der  weiblicheii  mid  jiigendlicheii 
Personen,  ferner  der  Heimarbeiter :  Lendienfeld-Koferiiu/  {Graf 
Hugo).      Die    Probleme    des    New    Yorker    Frachtverkehrs : 
Schdtze  (Ernst).     Zur  Verteidiguug  des  Gesetzes  der  kleineii 
Zahlen :    Bortkieiokz  (L.).      Die   franzosiscben    Kreditinstitute 
iind  die  franzosiscben  und  eiiglischeu  Kapitalanlagen  im  Aus- 
lande :    Moos   (Ferd).      Deutschlands    Haiidelsbeziebungen   zu 
Argentinieu  und  die  internationale  Eisenbahn-  luid  Verkehrs- 
mittel-Ausstelbnig  in  Buenos- Aires,  1910:  Kremhim. 
Zeihchriff  drs  KoiwjJirh  Frem'iischcn  Sfatistisdien  Landesaiids,  1909 — 
.dhfli.  IV — Die  Geburten,  Ehescbliessungen  und  Sterbefiille  im 
preussischen  Staate  wahrend  des  Jahres  1908.     Die  Gesell- 
schaften  mit  beschriinkter  Haftung  in  Preussen  :    Kuhnerf 
(Dr.  F.).    Die  Fideikonimisse  in  Preussen  im  Jahre  1907  und 
die  Wanderungen  in  den  Kreisen  mit  besonders  ausgedehn- 
tem  Fideikommissl)esitze  im  Zeitraume  1875  l)is  1905.     .Mit 
zwei  Kartogrammen  :  Kiihnert  (Dr.  F.). 
Zeifschriff  fiir  Sodahrisscnschaff.     1910  — 

Heft  1 — Beitriige  zur  Theoriedes  Kapitalzinses.    I  :  (Jsurdt  (H.). 
(Continuid  in  Fi'tiriiari/  issiir,  Heft  2.)     Konjunkturschwankun- 
gen    luid    Koniunktur-Berichterstattung,    insbesondere    die 
allgemeine  Wirtseliaftslage  im  Jahre  1909  :   Fohle  (L.). 
Heft  2 — Politik  und  Nationalokonomie.     T  :   I'oJde  (A.). 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economidi.  Xoveirther — December,  1909 — La  situazioue 
del  mercato  monetario.  Ancora  la  legge  dei  piccoli  numeri  : 
Borfkictdcz  (L.).  Dilucidazioni  sidla  teoria  dell'  immiserimento  : 
Michels  (E.)-  I  i:)rincipii  distributivi  delle  iniposte  moderne  sul 
reddito  e  sugli  aequisti  ed  incrementi  di  capitali :  Griziofti  (B.). 
Principii  della  teoria  economica  delbi  moneta  :  Verrkio  (G.  Del). 
Necrologio  :  Antonio  Gabaglio. 

liiforma  Sodale.  Januari/ — Februari/,  1910 — (tU  inscritti  nelle 
universita  e  negli  istituti  superiori  itabani  nel  sedicennio 
scolastico  dal  1893-9-1  al  1908-09:  Ferraris  (Carlo  F".).  Alle 
frontiere  della  scienza  economica :  Jannarcone  (P.).  La  vita 
industriale  e  finanziaria  italiana  dal  1904  al  1908:  Fanjion  (G.). 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Stafistique  Suisse.  Li"f.  2,  1910 — Das  schweizerische 
Bankwesen  in  den  Jahren  1906  bis  1908.  Mouvement  des 
Societes  anonymes  suisses  pendant  I'annoe  1908.  Legitimation 
d'enfants  naturels  en  Suisse  pendant  raniire  1907.  Die  inter- 
nationalen  Formularentwiirfe  fiir  die  Rechinuigslegung  der 
pi'ivaten  Versicherungsunternehmungen  :   Tnfyr  (F.). 
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MONTHLY    LIST    OF    ADDITI0X8    TO    TPIE    LIBRARY. 

During  the  four  weeks  ended  March  7,   1910,  the  Society  has 
voceived  the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Austria-Hungary  — 

Bohemia.  Fmuuee.  Direkto  Steueru  iu  Bolinieu  in  1901  iinJ  IQO-t  und 
Zuscliliige  zu  denselben  .  .  .  iai  Jiilire  1901.  8vo.  1909.  (The  Royal 
Stittistical  Bureau.) 

France  — 

Education.  Statistique  de  I'easeisinement  primaire.  Tome  8",  1906-07. 
4io.     1909.     (Tne  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.) 

Germany  — 

Census.  Berufs-  und  Betriebszahlung,  1907.  Berufsstatistik.  Abtfilung  7. 
Genieinden  mit  weuiger  als  ;,ooo  Einnobnern.  4to.  1910.  (The  Imperial 
Statistical  Bureau.) 

Berufs-   und    Betrieb^zflhlung,    1907.      Berufsstatistik.     Abteilung    8. 

Kleinere  Yerwalt'ingsbezirkc.     4to.      1910.     (/'/.) 

Berufs-   und   Betriebsziihlung,    1907.       Gewerbliche    Betriebsstatistik. 

Abteilung  3.     Bundesstaaten.      Heft  2.     Das   Hausge^verbe.     4to.     1910. 

Jld.) 

therein  fiir  Sozialpolitik — 

Die  Genieindebetriebe  in  den  Stjidten,  Kreisen  \\w\  Landgemeinden  des 
Obersclilesis  ihen  Industfiebezirks.  Von  Dr.  Behirich  Liicker.  Der 
Gremeindebetriebe  zweifcr  Band.  Zelinter  Teil.  Mit  einer  Karte  des 
Obersclilesischeu  Industi-'ebezirks.     8vo.     1910.     (Piir.-based.) 

Die  Gemeindebetriebe  der  Stadt  Halle  a.  S.  Mit  Beilragen  von  Dr.  Georg 
Goldstein,  Hugo  Vasmuth  und  Paul  Ochse.  Der  Gemeindebetriebe 
z  welter  Band.  'Achter  Teil      Mit  zwei  Tafeln.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Die  Gemeindebetriebe  der  Stadt  Konigsberg  i.  Pr.  Von  Dr.  Georg  Neuhnus. 
Der  Gemeindebetriebe  zweiter  Band.  Neuntev  Teil.  Mit  einem  Stadt- 
plan.     Bvo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Die  Gemeindebetriebe  in  Frankreieli  und  England.  Von  H.  Berthelemg 
nnd  DoKf/ 1  as  Knoop.  Der  Gemeindebetriebe  dritter  Band.  Vierter  Teil. 
8to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Gemeindefinanzen.  Zweiter  Band,  erster  Teil.  Einzelfragen  der  Finanz- 
pilitik  der  Ge  neinden.  Mit  Beitragen  von  Otto  Landsberg,  Ernst 
Misch'er,  Walter  Boldt,  Alexander  Polhmann  und  Theodor  Kutzer.  Svo. 
1910.     {Id.) 

United  States — 

Library  of  Congress.  Duplicate  periodicals  and  serials  available  for  excliange. 
January.     8vo.     1910.      (The  Librarian.) 

PuMications  issued  since  1897.     2  parts,  Svo.     January  and  March, 

1909.     {Id.) 

Want  list  of  American  historical  serials.    2nd  Edit.,  Svo.    1909.     {Id.) 

■     Want  list  of  American  18tli  century  newspapers.     Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Want  list  of  perio  licals.     New  edition.     Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Want  list  of  publications  of  Societies.    Xew  edition.    Svo.    1903     {Id.) 

California.     Keport   on    the    labor   laws    and    labor   conditions    of    foreign 

countries,   in   relation  to    strikes    and    lockouts.     Svo.     1910.     (California 
State  Library.) 
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(p)  Unitsd  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom  — 

Census  of  Production  (1907).  Prpliniinary  tables  .  .  .  Part  II,  containing 
jiarticulars  relating  to  sliipbuilding,  &c.     [Cd-5005.]     1910.     (Purchased.) 

India.  (Fifty  years  administration.)  Memorandum  on  some  of  the  results 
of  Indian  administration  during  the  past  fifty  years  of  British  rule  in  India. 
[Cd-J956.]     1909.     {Id.) 

International  Agricultural  Institute.  Copy  of  further  papers  and  corre- 
spondence relative  to  the  Institute.     [Cd-'1727.]     1909.     (id.) 

Municipal   Trading    (United   Kingdom)    Return.       Part   IV  .   .  .   (171 — iii). 

1909.  (Id.) 

Poor.     Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  and  Relief  of  Distress.     Appendix, 

Yol.  6.     Minutes  of  evidence,  with  ap))endix.     [Tliis  vol.  contains  the  oral 

and  written  evidence  of  witnesses  I'rom  Scotland  .   .  .]      [Cd-4978.]     1910. 

(The  Commission.) 
Ai^pendix,  Vol.  Oa.    Index  to  minutes  of  evidence.    (Appendix,  Vol.  6.) 

[Cd-4982  ]     1910.     [Id.) 
Probation  of  Offenders'  Act,  1907.     Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on 

the  Probation  of  Offender-s'  Art,  1907.     [Cd-GOOl.]      1909.     (Purchased.) 
Sleeping  Sickness.     Report  on  measures  aHopted  for  suppression  of  s'eeping 

sickness  in  Uganda.      By  Sir  II.  Hesketh  Bell,    K.C.:M.Ci.      [Cd-4-990.] 

Svo.     1909.      {Id.) 
Trade.     Royal  Commission  ou  Trade  Relations  between  Canada  and  the  West 

Indies.    Minutes  of  evidence  taken  in  Canada,  and.  appendices.    [Cd-4991.] 

1910.  (/(/.) 

flngrland  and  "Wales — 

London  Covnhj  Council.  Report  of  Medical  Examiner  to  the  London  County 
Council  ...  on  the  work  of  the  five  Tears  August,  1904,  to  July  31,  1909. 
Fol.     1909.     (Purcliased.) 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Avenel  {Ticomie  G.  d').     La  fortune  priveo  :\  travers  sept  siei-les.     2''  edition. 

xiv  +  411  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  190i.     (M.  Armand  Colin.) 
Baring  (Hon.  Francis  H^nry).      Domesday  tables  for  tlie  counties  of  Surrey, 

Berkshire,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckingham  and  Bedford,  and  for  the   Xew 

Forest,   with   an   appendix   on   the   battle   of   Hastings.      "With   some   notes. 

La.8^o.     1909.     (Purchased.) 
Barthulomew  {J.  G.).     A  school  economic  atlas,  with  introduction  by  L.  W.  Lyde. 

4to.     Oxford,  1910.     (The  Oxford  University  Press.) 
BI  ifig  {Helen  M.).     Statistical  analysis  of  infiint  mortality  and  its  causes  in  the 

United  Kingdom,    viii  +  30  +  14  pp.,  Svo.    1910.    (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Bowleii  {.irthv.r  L.).     An  elementary  manual  of  statistics,     vi  +  215  pp.,  8vo. 

1910.     (Messrs.  Macdonald  and  J>ans.) 
Chalmers  (George).    Anestimateot  the  comparative  strength  of  Great  Britain  .  .  . 

New  edition,  to  which  is  annexed  Gregory  King's  celebrated  State  of  England. 

Svo.     1802.     (Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule.) 
Chance  (Sir  WiUiam,  Bart.).'     Poor  law  reform.     Via  tertia.     The  case  for  the 

Gnardiims.     95  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Cool- {Lang).     Illegitimacy,     l.j  pp..  8to.     1910.     (Tlie  Author.) 
Cornfurd  (L.  Cope).     London   Pride  and  London  Shame,     xiii  +  174  pp.,  Svo. 

1910.  (Messrs.  P.  S.  Kmg  and  Son.) 
Bawbarn    (C.    Y.   C).      Liberty  and  Progress.       xvi  +  3.19   i)p.,    Svo.      1909. 

(Messrs.  Longmans.) 
Defoe   (Daniel).     A    tour    through    the    whole    island    of    Great    Britain   .   .  . 

5th  edit.     4  vols.,  12mo.     1753.     (Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule.) 
Derine    (Edward   T.).      Misery   and    its   causes.      (.Vmerican   Social    Progress 

Series.)     xi  +  274  pp.,  Svo.     New  Y'ork,  1909.      (Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Dodd    {J.    Theodore).       The    Poor    and    their    rights.       How  to  obtain    them 

under  existing  legislation.     28  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (Messrs.  P.    S.    King  and 

Son.) 
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(d)   Authors,  &c.  —  Cunld. 
DiDilojj   (Dr.  J.   C).      Occupation    ]\rortii!ities.     Witli  abstract  of  cliseussioi> 
tliereon.     (Transactions  of  tlio   Faculty  of  Actuaries.     Vol.  5,  Part  1.)     Svo. 

1909.  (The  Autlior.) 

Hdi/gard  {F.  T.).  Pamphlets.  [A  collection  of  pamphlets  dealinp;  wiili 
trade,  eapilal  and  labour,  a<,a-icultiire.  naval  etllciency,  &c.]  1  vol.,  8vo. 
188.-5  1907.     (Id.) 

Lee  {Irij  L.).  The  American  Eaihvay  Problem.  An  address  delivered  before 
the  London  Scliool  of  Economics  on  7th  February,  1910.     32  pp.,  sm.  8vo. 

1910.  {Id.) 

Pikler  {Dr.  Jidiu-t  J.).     Das   Budapester  System  der  Todesursachenstatistik. 

Ein  Beitrag;  zur  Frage  der  internationalen  Vergleichbarkeit.      39  pp.,  8vo. 

Berlin,  1909.      (Messrs.  Puttlcammer  and  Muhibrecht.) 
Ifozenraad  {C.) — 

Tahle  comparing  the  gold  tind  silver  stock  of  the  princi)ial  banks  of  is=ue, 
their  bank  rate,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London,  and  the  price  of  the 
different  (rOvernment  Stocks  ot  the  various  countries  of  Europe  at  the  end 

_  of  December,  1908,  and  December,  1909.    Sheet  fol.    1909.     (The  Compiler.) 

Table  coni])aring  imports  and  exports  of  certain  countries  during  1909  and 
1908.     Sheet.     1910.     {Id.) 
■"^rhiiti.rman   {W.  Elhik).      De  Bedrijfsresultaten  v;in  de  plaatselijk  werkendc- 

Brandverzekering  in  1908.     12  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (Tlie  Author.) 
Seliciman   {E.  R.  A.).      The  shifting   and  incidence  of  taxation.     3rd  edition, 

revised    and   enliirged.      xii   +  427    pp.,    8vo.      New    York,    1910.     (Messrs. 

Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Sella  {Ema'tiude).      La    vita   della  riceliezza.      2.52   pp.,    8vo.      Torino,    1910. 

(The  Author.) 
Smith   {H.    B.  Lees).      India  and    the    Tariff    problem.      vii   +   120  pp.,    8vo. 

1909.  (Messrs.  A.  Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Stead  {Francis  Herhert).     How  old-age  pensions  began  to  be.     vii  +  328  pp., 

portraits,  8vo.     1910.     (Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.) 
St/fart  {C.  A.  I'erryn).     Le  developpement  de  la  ]irosperite  dans  les  Pays-Bas. 

31  pp.,  8vo.     Briixelles,  1910.     (The  Author.) 
Stuart  {C.  A.  Verrijn)  and  Methorst  {H.  W.)     Verslag  van  liet  verhandelde  0]> 

de  12"^  bijeenkomst  van  het  Internationale  Statistische  Instituut,  gehouden  te 

Parijs,  -1-10  Juli  1909.     20  pp.,  8vo.     1909.     (The  Authors.) 
Sundbdrg  (Gastar).     Den  Svenska  och  Europeiska  Folkoknings-  och  Omflytt- 

ningsstatistiken   i   sina   hufvuddrag.     ix  -t-  251  pp.,   8vo.     Stockholm,   1910. 

(The  Author.) 
Suref  {Louis).     Theorie  de  I'impot  progressif.     771  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.     Paris, 

1910.  (Purchased.) 

Togl  {Dr.  von).  Die  Sicrblichkeit  der  Siiixglingc  in  ihrem  territorialen  Verhaltei> 
inWiirttemberg,  Bayern,  und  Oesterreich  imd  dieWelirfahigkeit  der  Jugend  . . . 
74  pp.  (with  a  eartogram  illustrating  the  distribution  of  infantile  mortality 
in  the  countries  named),  8vo.     Miinchen,  1909.     (Id.) 

li'ehb  {Sidnei/  and  Beatrice).  English  Poor  Law  Policy,  xiii  -f-  379  pp.,  8vo. 
1910.     (Messrs.  Longmans.) 

IJ'/iet/iam  {ir.  C.  D.).  Eugenics  and  unemployment...  20  pp.,  8vo.  Cam- 
bridge, 1910.     (Messrs.  Bowes  and  Bowes.) 

Whiitali  {IV.  J.  R.)  An  Elementary  Lecture  on  the  Theory  of  Life  Assur- 
ance. 2nd  edition  revised,  to  which  are  appended  tables  of  selected  compound 
iuter(>st  values  :  and  also  four-figure  tables  of  logai'ithms,  anti-logaritlims 
and  reciprocals.     43  pp.,  8vo.     19u9.     (The  Author.) 

^Vivksteed  {Philip  H.).  The  common  sense  of  political  economy,  including  a 
study  of  the  human  basis  of  economic  law.  xi  +  702  pp.,  8vo.  1910.  (Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.) 

(e)  Societies,   &c.,  British. 
Royal  Society.     Eeports  to  the  Evolution  Committee.     Report  V.     8vo.   1909. 

(The  Society.) 
Royal    Society   of   Arts.      Directory   of   the   Society.     Edited    by    Sir   Ilenry 

Trueman  \Vood,  M.A.     76pp.,8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 
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PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

No.  I.-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— To  30tit  September,  1909. 

BIRTHS   AND   DEATHS— To  31st  Decembek,  1909. 

A.  —.Serial  Tahh  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1909-1903,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1909-1903  : — Xumbers. 


1909. 

•08. 

•07. 

06.             '05. 

04. 

03 

Marriages  No. 

Births „ 

•Deatlis    ....  ,, 

914  017 
517,782 

26t,940 
940,383 
520,456 

276,421 
918,042 
524,221 

270,038     260,742 
935,081     929,293 

531,281     520,031 

1 

257,856 
945,389 
549,784 

261,103 
948,271 
514,628 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1909-1903. 
(I.)  Maeeiages  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

1909. 

'08. 

•07. 

'06. 

'05. 

•04. 

'03. 

45,042 

47,548 

53,017 

45,478 

45,173 

44,968 

45,584 

June    ,, 

71,707 

73,502 

69,782 

74,420 

70,954 

71,518 

73,096 

September     ,, 

73,789 

73,785 

79,129 

75,949 

72,811 

71,271 

71,958 

December     ,, 

70,105 

74,493 

74,191 

71,804 

70,099  J 

70,465 

(II.)   BiBTHS:  — 

■Numbers. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1909. 

'08. 

'07. 

'06. 

•05. 

'04. 

•03. 

March No. 

229,074 

240,112 

229,287 

237,427 

237,826 

240,513 

234,959 

June  „ 

237,142 

243,834 

238,535 

237,168 

236,702 

238,634 

241,511 

September    ,, 

228,619 

237,229 

230,528 

234,663 

235,352 

237,666 

241,595 

December     „ 

219,182 

219,208 

219,692 

225,823 

219,413 

228,576 

230,206 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1909. 

•08. 

'07. 

'06. 

•05. 

'       '04. 

•03. 

March No. 

160,657 

156,328 

160,020 

140,451 

148,291 

153,347 

138,201 

June    ,, 

1  125,021 

121,052 

127,337 

125,370 

123,078 

124,245 

123,661 

September    ,, 

!  101,741 

113,929 

106,813 

129,397 

120,882 

133,694 

116,740 

Di>cember     ,, 

1  127,363 

129,1  17 

130.051 

136,063 

1 127,780 

138,498 

136,026 

1910.] 
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Annical-  Rates   of  Marriagks,   Births,   and    Dkaths,  per   i,ooo   Person-s 
Living  i/i  the  Years  1909-1903,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 


CaJenda 

•  Year? 

,   1909-1903:  — 

Genera 

I  Ratios 

Ykars 

1909. 

99-1908.     ^^°^' 

1 

■07.         06. 

'05. 

'04. 

'03 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of     England 
and      Wales  (^ 
in  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

35.757, 

— 

35,349. 

34,946, 

34,547, 

34,'53, 

33,763, 

33,378, 

Persons   Mar- 1 
ried  J 

Births 

25-6 
14-5 

J5'7 

^7-8 
i6-i 

14-9 

26-5 
14-7 

15-8 
26  3 

15-6 
27-1 

15-3 
27-2 

15-2 

27-9 
16-2 

156 
28-4 

Deaths 

150    i    15-4       15-2 

15-4 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1909-1903. 
(T.)  Persons  Married  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Q,rs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

Jime 

September  

December    


1909. 

Mean 
'99-1908 

1908. 

'07. 

'06. 

'05. 

'04. 

10-2 

ii'3 

10-8 

12-3 

10-7 

10-7 

10-7 

16-1 

17-0 

16-7 

160 

17-3 

16-7 

170 

16-4 

17-3 

16-6 

180 

17-4 

16-9 

16-8 

— 

17-1 

15-7 

16-9 

170 

16-7 

16-5 

'03. 


11-1 
17-6 
17-1 

16-7 


(II.)  Births  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1909. 

Mean 
'99-1908. 

1908. 

'07. 

'06. 

•05. 

04. 

'03. 

March 

June 

September  

December    

26-0 
26-6 
25-4 
24-3 

28-4 
28-5 
^7-9 
26-6 

27-2 

27-7 
26-6 
24-6 

26-6 
27-4 
26-2 
24-9 

27-9 
27-5 
26-9 
25-9 

28-2 
27-8 
27-3 
25-5 

28-6 
28-3 
27-9 
26-9 

28-5 
290 
28-7 
27-4 

[III.)  Deaths:— 

■Ratio  per  i,ooc 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1909. 

Me  Jill 
'99-1908. 

1908. 

'07. 

06. 

•05. 

'04. 

'03. 

ifarch  

18-2 
14-0 
11-6 
141 

18-4 
i5"3 
i5'o 
i6"o 

17-7 
13-7 
12-8 
14-5 

18-6 
14-6 
12-1 
14-8 

16-5 
14-6 
14-9 
15-6 

17-6 
14-5 
14-0 
14-8 

18-2 
148 
15-7 
16-3 

168 

June 

14-9 

September  

December    

13-9 
16-2 
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B. — Special  Town  Table : — Population  ;  Birth-Eate  and  Deatii-Eate  in  each 
(Quarter  of  1909,  in  tlie  Seventy-Six  Large  Tou-ns. 


Cities  iuid  Doroiijjlis. 


Estimated 
Population  in 
tlie  Middle 

of  the 
Yeai- 1909. 


Seventy-six  towns    |i6, 445,^81 


IncludLiitj — 
London*  ... 
West  Ham 
Crojdon  ... 
Brighton  ... 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth  ...- 

Bristol   

Cardiflr  

Swansea 


Wolverliampton 

Birmingham 

Norwich     

Leicester   

Nottingham 

Derby     

Birkenhead   

Liverpoolf 

Bolton    

Manchester   

Salford  

Oldham 

Burnley 

Blackburn 

Preston 


Iluddersfield 

Halifaxf    

Bradford    

Leeds 

ShetTield     

Hull   

Sunderland    .. 

Gateshead 

Newcastle  -  on 
Tyne 


4.833,9.^8 
321,767 
161,078 
130,9-6 
214,726 
124,180 
377,642 

■95,303 
98,308 

104,633 
563,629 
124,136 

244,255 
263,443 
129,411 

121,123 

760,:;  <;7 
187,824 
655,435 
241,950 
143,301 
106,267 
136,959 
1 18,519 

94,739 
1 1 1,91  I 

293,983 
484,01  2 
470,958 
275,552 
159,378 
131,024 

281,584 


Annual  Rate  to  1,000  Living  during  the  Thirteen  Weeks  ending 


3id  Ap 

•il,1909. 

(1st  Q 

larter.) 

Births. 

Deaths. 

2G-7 

18-7 

25-3 

19  0 

2S-2 

181 

23-7 

17-6 

19-7 

20-8 

26-9 

17-8 

227 

18-3 

22-5 

15-5 

27-1 

15-8 

34-3 

22-0 

25-2 

18-1 

2H-9 

210 

24-6 

lG-4 

21-9 

16-8 

271 

20-4 

25-7 

lC-4 

32-9 

17-5 

33-3 

23-2 

26-8 

18-4 

28-8 

22*2 

30  2 

21-3 

29-2 

22-1 

25-2 

199 

24-3 

20-6 

26-6 

19-4 

23-4 

19-3 

161 

17-3 

18-5 

19-2 

23-6 

17-4 

29-5 

20-0 

30-5 

17-7 

321 

20-7 

30-0 

13-3 

28-2 

]6-9 

,3id  July,  1909. 
('2nd  Quarter.) 


Births.     Deaths. 


26-G 


24-9 
28-7 
26-4 
21-G 
27-5 
221 
23-5 
2fi-3 
32-9 

256 
26-6 
26-4 
22-3 
26-9 
261 

31-5 
31-7 
24-(i 
29  0 
29-4 
291 
27-2 
23-4 
27-1 

26-5 
17-6 
20-4 
23-4 
29  2 
30-1 
30-6 
300 

28-4 


13-9 


12-8 
13-2 
11-1 
13-3 
14-1 
141 
12-4 
12-7 
16-7 

18-6 
14-2 
14- 1 
10-1 
15-5 
12-2 

15  6 
18-0 
14-0 
17-9 
18-4 
19-7 
14-5 
151 
16-7 

14-7 
12-8 
13-9 
13-3 
14-8 
13-8 
16-9 
13-2 

151 


Snd  Oct.,  1909. 
(3rd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


25-3      11-8 


23-9 
26  0 
24-8 
20-9 
27-2 
22-^ 
22-6 
25-6 
33-0 

22  0 
26-5 
23-2 
22-4 
24-7 
25-3 

30-7 
30-5 


26-2 
27-3 
25-0 
23-9 
25-3 

25-6 
16-3 
18-2 
23-3 
27-8 
29-3 
27-0 
27-6 


10-8 
11-8 
8-7 
11-6 
11-7 
11-4 
10-6 
11-4 
17-7 

]3-3 
12-2 
12-4 
10-8 
13-5 
11-1 

130 
16-3 
12-8 
14-4 
146 
14-9 
131 
12-9 
11-5 

13-9 
10-2 
10-9 
11-9 
12-8 
12-6 
12-8 
10-3 

12-9 


1st  Jan.,  1910. 
(4tli  Quarter. J 


Births.     Deaths. 


24-4 


11-3 


13-5 
13-1 
9-5 
15-4 
13-3 
14-3 
12-4 
12-6 
21-2 

13-9 
14-2 
12-6 
13-8 
15-7 
13-7 

17-7 
18-6 
15-2 
17-2 
17-6 
19-6 
17-7 
16-4 
15-8 

17-2 
15-1 
]4-0 
13-7 
12-7 
15-6 
17-5 
13-8 

11-4 


*  Including  deaths  of  Londoners  in  the  Metropolitan  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
lunatic  asylums  outside  the  County  of  London,  but  excluding  deaths  of  non-Loudoners 
in  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  the  Metropolitan  A.sylunis  Hospitals,  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  within  the  County  of  London.  The  deaths  in  the  other  towns 
have  been  similarly  corrected. 

t  As  extended  in  1902. 
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{'.—Companttiee  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Coal,  and  Pauperism  in  each 

QUAKTER   of  1907-08-09. 


Col.... 

1 

•: 

:? 

+ 

.5 

<; 

7 

.Iverage 

Prices  of 

PaUI'EBISM. 

Price  per 

Pound  at 

Average 

Average 

Number 

.\verH»e 

the 

Metropolitan  Cattle  MiH-ket 

of 

Consols 

Miimiium 

Rate 
per  Cent. 

Wn 

'.AT 



(Sin 

king  t 

le  Otfal).t 

Price 

of 

Seaborne 

PaUI'EHS 

on  the  L 

Relieved 

Quiirtur 

asl  Day 

ended 

(for  Money) 

of 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Coal 

of  each  Week. 

l.er 

Discount 

Cliiirjjed 

pt. 
Qiuuter.t 

per  Ton 

loo^  Stock.* 

bv  llie 

In- 

Sec- 

First 

In- 

Sec- 

First 

in  the 

Hank  of 
England.* 

ferior 
Qual- 
ity. 

ond 
Qual- 
ity- 

Qual- 
ity- 

ferior 
Qual- 
ity. 

ond 
Qual- 
ity. 

Qual- 
ity. 

London 
Market.§ 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

1907 

£       .9.    d. 

£ 

s. 

(L 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

s.     d. 

.Mar.  31 

86     9     3 

5- 18 

26 

5 

4i 

oi 

71 

7 

8i 

91 

19  nil 

265,450 

540,392 

June  30 

84  18     2 

4-19 

29 

0 

H 

5i 

7 

6k 

8 

9i 

17     411 

246,345 

518,579 

Sept.  30 

82  15     2 

4-25 

32 

6 

U 

51 

7i 

6i 

8 

9i 

20    4 

239,173 

510,842 

Dec.  31 

82  10     8 

6-09 

34 

8 

31 

5k 

7 

61 

Si 

H 

20     3 

258,449 

519,604 

1908 

Mai-.  31 

86     5  11 

4-24 

33 

2 

3i 

5i 

6f 

6i 

8i 

9i 

18     8 

274,123 

545,068 

June 30 

87     1     1 

2-81 

32 

1 

4i 

5| 

7i 

5i 

71 

8i 

17     21| 

259,533 

52.5,118 

Sept.  30 

86  11     3 

2-50 

31 

2 

4 

51 

7i 

51 

7i 

81 

16  lit 

2-53,234 

519.224 

Dec.  31 

84     6     6 

2-50 

31 

8 

4 

5i 

7i 

5i 

74 

8i 

17     3«[ 

273,455 

541,619 

1909 

Mar.  31 

83  17     8 

2  92 

33 

11 

5i 

6i 

7^ 

^ 

61 

81 

17     511 

287.621 

558,524 

June  30 

84  16  11 

2-50 

41 

1 

4 

6 

7i 

4f 

61 

n 

16    4|| 

268,607 

530,821 

Sept.  30 

84     0     6 

2-50 

40 

3 

31 

61 

71 

4.^ 

6i 

7f 

16    711 

260,344 

518.042 

Dec.  31 

82  12     6 

4-48 

32 

5 

4 

6 

71 

4^ 

61 

7i 

17    3|| 

278,216 

522^530 

*  The  prices  of  Consols  and  the  Eate  of  Discount  are  furnished  by  the  Chief  Cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

t  As  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

X  Furnished  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

§  Furnished  by  the  Mineral  Statistics  Department  of  the  Home  Office. 

ll   Sunderland  coal  only.  • 

■"  Sunderland  and  Hartlepool  coal  only. 
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No.  II.-SCOTLAND. 

BIRTHS,    DEATHS,   and    MARRIAGES,  in   the   Yeae 
ENDED  31sT  December,  1909. 


T. — Serial  Table: — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  MARpaAGES  in  Scotland,  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Poptdation  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1909-1905  inclusive. 


1900. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

Number. 

Per 

I.OOO. 

'^""'"''"-      I,C^ 

^'""""■'•■;   .%. 

Number. 

Per 

I,OCO 

1 

Number. 

Per 

I.OCO. 

\st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

32,373 

21,469 

7,111 

26"9 
17-9 

5 '9 

32.503 

23,997 

7,591 

27-0 

20'0 

6-3 

31,508 
22,635 

7,268 

26-8 

19-2 

6-2 

32.976 

20,488 
7,302 

28-3 
17-6 

6-3 

32,004  ' 

20,820  ! 

6,867 

27-8 

i8-i 

6-0 

2)id  Quarter- 

Birtlis  

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

34,671 

18,478 
8,171 

28-5 
6-7 

35,611 

19,499 

8,813 

29-6 
i6-2 

7-3 

34,511 

20,119 

8,864 

29-0 

169 

7'4 

34,960 

19,306 

8,699 

29-7 

i6'4 

7'4 

35,476 

18,763 

8,153 

30'4 
i6-i 

7'o 

'^rd  Quarter — 

Births 

Deatlis 

Marriages  .. 

31,186 

14,964 

7,777 

-5  "4 

12"2 

6-3 

32,612 
16,325 

8,044 

26-8 

i3'4 
6-6 

31,427 
15,721 

8,994 

26-1 
I3"i 

7"5 

32,109 

16,439 

8,576 

27-0 
13-8 

7'2 

33,044 

16,412 

8,178 

28-1 

I3'9 
6-9 

Ath  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

30,352 

19,683 

7,033 

24' 7 
i6"o 

5'7 

.30,611 

18,018 

7,135 

25*2 

14-8 

£■9 

31,343 

18,792 
8,134 

26-1 
6-7 

31,875 

19,352 

8,546 

26-8 
i6-5 

7*2 

30,857 

18,531 

8,0-45 

26-2 

i5'7 
6-8 

Year — 
Population  . 

4,826,587 

4,77^,0^'.^ 

4,726.070 

4,676,603 

Births  

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

131,337     27-2 
77,839  1   1 6- 1 
31,583       6-:; 

128,789     27-0 
77,267     1 6-2 
33,260       7-0 

131,920 
75,585 
33,123 

27-9 

i6'o 

7-0 

131,381 
74,526 
31,243 

28-1 

15*9 

6-7 
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II. — Special  Average  Table: — Nitmber  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
in  Scotland  and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  for  each  Quarter 
of  the  Year  ending  Z\st  December,  1909,  and  their  Proportion  to  the 
Popidation;  also  the  Number  of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Pro- 
portion to  the  Total  Births. 


ReKistration 

Total  Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Groups 
of  Districts. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population. 

Number. 

Per  i,cxx) 

ot 
Population. 

1st  Quarter — 
Scotland  

5-. 373 

26'9 

21,468 

17-9 

7,111 

5"9 

Principal  towns    

Larere           

14,891 

4,466 

fi,8l7 

5,699 

500 

26-8 
29-6 
28-3 
251 
18-2 

10,274 

2,820 

4,012 

3,902 

460 

18-5 
18-7 
16-6 
17-2 
16-8 

3,498 

953 

1,440 

1,088 

132 

6-8 
6-3 

Small            ,,     

60 

Mainland  runil 

4-8 

Insular         ,,     

4-8 

2nd  Quarter — 
Scotland      

34.671 

28-5 

18,478 

i5"2 

8,171 

6'7 

Principal  towns    

Laree           

15,663 

4,940 

7,406 

6,185 

477 

27-9 
32-4 
30-4 
26-9 
17-2 

8,679 
2,410 
3,523 
3,430 
436 

15-5 
15-8 
14-5 
14-9 
15-7 

4,292 
1,071 
1,526 
1,235 

47 

7-6 

7-0 

Small           ,,     

63 

Mainland  rural 

54 

Insular         ,,     

1-7 

Zrd  Quarter — 
Scotland  

31,186 

25'4 

14,964 

I2"2 

7,777 

6-3 

Principal  towns    

Large           ,,     

13,945 
4,364 

6,G8S 

5,618 

571 

24-6 
28  3 
271 
24-2 
203 

6,842 
1,979 
2,979 
2,797 
367 

120 
12-8 
121 
121 
131 

4,414 

1,018 

1,379 

909 

57 

7-8 
6-6 

Small           „     

5-6 

Mainland  rural.... 

3-9 

Insular         ,,     

2-0 

4:th  Quarter — 
Scotland  

30,352 

24'7 

19,683 

i6'o 

7,033 

5"  7 

Principal  towns    

Large           ,,     

13,363 
4,301 

235 
27-9 

9,766 
2,487 
3,596 
3,451 
383 

17-2 
161 
14-6 
149 
13-6 

3,516 

870 

1,376 

1,171 

100 

6-2 
5'6 

Small           ,,     

6,568   i     26-7 

5'6 

Mainland  rural 

5,532 

588 

23-9 

21-0 

51 

Insular         ,,     

3"6 

Popidation  of  Scotland. 


Population. 

By  Census  of  1901 

Estimated      to      the  \ 
middle  of  1909  ....  J 


Scotland.         Principal 
lowns. 


4,472,103 
4,877,648 


1,974,070 
2,254,968 


Large         Small 
Towns.       Towns. 


.Mainland 
Rural. 


557,225  895,824  928,315 
612,521  978,273  920,481 


Insular 
Rural. 


116,669 
111,405 
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No.  III.-IRELAND. 

Ireland. — Xumher  of  Births.,  Deaths  and  Marriages  in  each  Province  for 

each  Quarter  0/1909  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Popidation. 


fiirtlis. 

Deaths. 

Mam 

ages.* 

Provinces. 

Number, 

Anim-il 

nite 
per  1,000 

of 
population. 

Number. 

Annual 

rate 
per  1,000 

of 
lioiniliitioD. 

Number. 

Annual 

rate 
per  1,000 

of 
population. 

1st  quarter — 

Leinster    

1    6,710 
6,008 
9,577 
3,508 

233 
22-3 
24-2 
21-7 

6,500 
4,850 
7,924 
2,778 

22-6 
180 
20-0 
17-2 

1,583 

1,029 

2,260 

339 

5-5 

Muuster    

Ulster    

Connaught   

3-8 
5-7 
21 

Ireland 

35.803 

23-6 

22,052 

zo'z 

5,211 

4-8 

2nd  quarter — 

Leinster     

7,317 

6,313 

10,027 

3,337 

25-4 
23-5 
25-3 
20-6 

5,532 
4,380 
7,442 
2,373 

19-2 
16-3 
18-8 
14-7 

l,-530 

2,189 

2,110 

965 

53 

Munster    

8-1 

Ulster    

Connaught 

53 
60 

Ireland 

-6,994 

24"7 

19,727 

i8-o 

6,794 

6-2 

'6rd  quarter — 

Leinster     

6,925 
5,950 
9,190 
3,317 

24-0 
221 
23-2 
205 

4,237 
3,583 
5,525 
1,909 

14-7 
13-3 

14-0 
11-8 

1,533 

1,054 

2,142 

582 

5-3 

Munster    

Ulster    

Connaught    

3-9 
5-4 
36 

Ireland 

25)382 

23'- 

15,254 

14-0 

S'i '  1 

4"9 

Ath  quarter — 
Leinster     

6,598 
5,913 
8,924 
3,301 

22-9 
22-0 
22-6 
20-4 

5,146 
3,986 
6,811 
2,120 

17-9 
14-8 
17-2 
131 

1,776 
],037    1 
2,260    1 
482 

6-2 

Munster    

Ulster        

3-9 
5  7 

Connaught    

30 

Ireland  

24,736 

22-6 

18,063 

16-5 

5,555    j 

i^'  I 

*  For  the  preceding  quarter  : — 

Popidation  of  Ireland. 


By  census  of  1901  .. 

Estimated  tomiddle ") 

of  1909 I 


Leinster. 


1,152,829 


Muiister. 


1,070,188 


Ulster. 


1,582,826 


Coniiauj'bt. 


Ireland. 


646,932    I  4,458,775 


102,915 


—         75,096  — 


22,871 
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Ireland. 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages.* 

Annuiil 

.\nnu:il 

Annua 

Number. 

rate 
per  i.ooo 
per.'ons. 

Number. 

rate 
per  i.oco 
persotis. 

Number. 

rate 
per  i.ooo 
jiersons. 

Isf  quarter,  1909— 

Total  rui'al  districts 

15,977 

205 

14,399 

18-5 

— 

Totnl  urban  districts 

9,826 

29-2 

7,653 

22-8 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2  467 

— 

2,241 

— 

552 

Belfast  CO.  borough 

2,867 

— 

1,861 

— 

706 

2nd  quarter — 

Total  rural  districts 

16,1136 

21-7 

12,876 

16o 

— 

Total  urban  districts 

10,058 

29-9 

6,851 

20-4 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,578 

— 

1,787 

— 

458 

Belfast  CO.  borough 

2,883 

1,909 

— 

594 

3rd  quarter — 

Total  rural  districts 

15,882 

20-4 

9,768 

12-0 

— 

Total  urban  districts 

9,500 

28-3 

5,486 

16-3 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,467 

— 

2,241 

— 

552 

Belfast  CO.  borough 

2,867 

1,861 

— 

706 

4th  quarter — 

Total  rural  districts 

15,619 

20-1 

11,506 

14-8 

— 

Total  vxrban  districts 

9,117 

271 

6.557 

195 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,277 

— 

1,721 

— 

656 

Belfast  CO.  borougli 

2,586 

— 

1,845 

— 

754 

*  Preceding  quarter, 


No.  IV.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  30th  September,  1909 ;  u7id 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  m  the  Year  ended  Slst  December,  1909. 

(Compiled  from  tlie  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  respective  Registrars-General.) 


[OOO's  omitted.] 

Births. 

Per 

1,000 

of 

popula- 
tion. 

Deaths. 

Per 

Countries.              Area 
in 
statute 
acres. 

Popula- 
tion 
middle 
1909, 
estimated. 

,,               j      1,000 

Mar-      1       of 
tion. 

I, coo 
of 
popula- 
tion. 

1 
England  and  ;  1  „w  „„-, 
Wales    ....  f  j3''327, 

Scotland    '..]  19,070, 

Ireland 20,228, 

No. 

35,756, 

4,878, 
4,370, 

No. 

260,643 

30,194 
22,871 

Ratio. 

7-3 

6-2 
5-2 

No. 

914,017 

128,582 
102,915 

Ratio. 

25-5 

26-4 
23-6 

No. 

517,782 

74,594 
75,096 

Ratio. 

14-5 

15-3 
172 

CTreatBritain  "1  i     ,  , 
andlreland/i'^'^'?' 

45,co4, 

313,708 

6-9 

','45>5i4 

^5-5 

667,472 

14-8 

2  D  2 
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Impmis  and  Exports. 


[Mar. 


Values  of  Imports  into  the  United  Kiiigdom  for  the  Years  1907-08-09.* 

[From  the  Monthly  Trade  Returns,  December,  1909.] 


.  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  - 

A.  Grain  and  Hour  .... 

B.  Meat.incluclin  g  animals  for  food 

C.  Other  food  and  drink — 

(1.)  Non-dutiable  

(2.)  Dutiable  

D.  Tobacco  


Total,  Class  1 247,290,596 


Year  ended  .31st  December, 


Increase  (-l-)'Increase(-l-) 


1907. 


£ 

7.5,409,1.56 
51,888,213 

67,460,229 
48,317,166 
4,21.5,832 


II.  Raw  Materials  and  Articles 
Mainly  Unmanufactured— 

A.  Coal,    coke,     and    manufac- 1 

tured  fuel f 

B.  Iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel 

C.  Other  metallic  ores  

D.  Wood  and  timber  

E.  Cotton   

F.  Wool   

G.  Other  textile  materials    

H.  Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  and  i 

gums J 

I.  Hides  and  undressed  skins  ... 
J.  Materials  for  paper  making  ... 
K.  Miscellaneous 


Total,  Class  II. 


III. 
A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 


Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly 
Manufactured — 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 1 
tures  thereof  / 

Other  metals  and  manufac- 1 
tures  thereof  / 

Cutlery,  hardware,  imple-"! 
ments  (except  machine  > 
tools),  and  instruments  ...J 

Electrical  goods  and  appara- 
tus (other  than  machinery 
and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wire) 

Machinery    

Ships  (new) 

Manufactures  of  wood  and"! 
timber  (including  furni-  > 
ture)  J 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

(1.)  Cotton  

(2.)  Wool 

(.3.)  Silk    

(4.)  Other  materials 

Apparel 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and"! 
colours  J 

Leather  and  manufactures 
thereof  (including  gloves, 
but  excluding  boots  and 
shoes) 

Earthenware  and  glass   

Paper 

Miscellaneous 


20,845 

7,359,649 
10,12s,132 
27,093,054 
70,458,197 
36,459,820 
18,011, .524 

30,697,416 

10,7.52,733 
4,363,297 

25,904,204 


241,248,871 


Total,  Class  III 154,904,292 


7,215,177 
28,932,812 

4,072,372 

1,247,650 

5,311,681 
27,015 

1,920,716 


9,871,076 

10,789,739 

13,572,049 

7,168,975 

4,542,257 

11,629,978 


10,761,940 

4,052,434 
5,673,887 
28,114,534 


IV.  Miscellaneous  and  Unclas-"! 
8IFIED  (including  parcel  post)  J 


Total 


2,364,i£ 


6451807,942 


& 
72,733,a34 
49,448,334 

68,576,894 

48,208,374 

5,167,153 


1909. 


Decrease(— ) 
in  1909  as 

i  Compared 
with  1908. 


£  £ 

83,123,114  |-H0,389,780 
47,624,228  ,-  1,824,106 


67,8.50,958  '-      725,936  ■(-   390,729 

50,744,248  '+  2,535,874   +  2,427,082 

4,991,080  ',-      176,073   +      775,248 


Decrease(— ) 
in  1909  as 
Compared 
with  1907. 


£ 

+  7,713,958 
-  4,263,985 


244,134,089  ■  254,333,628    +10,199,539   +   -,043,032 


4,689 

4,974,723 

8,901,105 
24,306,169 
55,834,883 
30,746,990 
13,698,178 

28,514,967 

9,422,965 

4,610,997 

22,439,351 


7,681,512 
24,659,602 

3,750,177 

1,263,762 

4,552,904 
18,199 

1.970,917 


9,475,795 
9,500,056 
12,536,224 
6,402,863 
4,200,819 

10,185,617 


11,562,700 

3,685,330 

5,798,665 

25,840,455 


143.085,597 


2,278,784 


592,953.487 


3,793;-        12,363 


5,076,109 
8,327,144 
23,591,810 
60,295,201 
35,044,94.3 
12,129,981 

31,043,087 

11,618,180 

4,499,247 

28,518,863 


'+  101,386 

•-  573,961 

-  714,359 
\+  4,460,318 
1+  4,297,953 

-  1,568,197 
j-l-  2,528,120 

-t-  2,195,215 

-  111,750 
'+  6,079,512 


-  2,283,540 

-  1,800,988 

-  3,501,244 
-10,162,996 

-  1,414,877 

-  5,881,543 

■1-  345,671 

+  865,447 

-I-  135,950 

+  2,614,659 


220,153,047  1  +  16,698,030  1  —  21,095,824 


7,971,489  '+  289,977 

24,-346,326  '-  313,276 

3,719,509  -  30,668 

1,321,709  +  57,947 

4,438,292  I-  114,612 

23,926  -I-  5,727 

2,054,269  1+  83,352 


9,837,871 
9,727,740 
12,759,935 
7,.324,931 
5,072,211 

10,605,181 


11,618,619 

3,757,504 

5,647,5-<0 

27,457,019 


147,684,111 


+  362,076 

+  227,684 

+  223,711 

+  922,068 

+  871,392 

+  419,564 


55,919 


+   756,312 

-  4,586,486 

-  352,863 


+ 


74,059 


-  873,389 

3,089 

-t-   133,553 

33,205 

-  1,061,999 

-  812,114 
-I-  155,956 
+      529,954 

-  1,024,797 
-1-   856,679 


+        72,174 
-   151,085  1- 
-1-  1,616,564  - 


294,930 

26,307 

657,515 


+  4159S.514  —  7,220,l8l 


2.569.731    +     290.9471+     205,546 


624,740,517   +31,787,030  -21,067,425 


*  The  values  of  the  imports  represent  the  cost,  insurance,  and  freight  ;  or,  when  goods  are 
consigned  for  sale,  the  latest  sale  value  of  such  goods. 


1910.] 
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Values  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  for  the 
Years  1907-08-09  * 

[From  the  Monthly  Trade  Kfturns,  December,  1909.] 


Year  ended  31st  December, 

1 
Increase(  +  )  Increase(  +  ) 

or                    or 
Decrease(-)  Decrease(— ) 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

in  1909  as       in  1909  as 
Compared  1  Comi>ared 
with  1908.     with  1907. 

I.  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco— 

£ 
3,089,163 
1,309.218 
17,068,769 
1,262,498 

£ 

3,522,912 

1,052,701 

15,962,044 

1,399,994 

£ 

3,399,936 

1,070,928 

17,478,346 

1,678,248 

£           i           £ 
-      122,976  1  +      310,773 

B.    Meat.incliidinganimalsforfood 

+        18,227'-      238,290 
+  1,516,302   +      409,577 

D    Tobacco  

+      278,254  k      415.750 

' 

Total,  Class  I 

22,729,648 

21,937.651 

23,627,458        +      1,689,807      +            897,810 

■ 

II.  Raw  Matkrials  and  Articles 
Mainly  Unmanufactured— 

A.  Coal,    coke,    and    manufac-\ 

tured  fuel    J 

B.  Iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel 

42,118,994 

573,449 
189,685 
111,841 

3,207,904 
227,397 

3,429,748 

1,817,217 

753,001 

2,573,845 

41,615,923 

413,349 
71,777 
98,218 

2,662,151 
245,471 

3,091,825 

1,424,760 

543,977 

2,215,048 

37,129,978 

509,718 
95,575 
108,395 

-  4,485,945 

+        96,369 
+        23,798 

+        10,177 

-  4,989,016 

63,731 

-  94,110 

-          3,446 

E.   Cotton 

F     Wool   

4,259,619    +   1,597,468   +   1,051,715 

214,241    -        31,230   -        13,156 

H.  Oil   seeds,    nuts,    oils,   fats,") 

and  gums J 

I.     Hides  and  undressed  skins 

J.    Materials  for  paper  making   ... 

3,399,697    +      307,872  -        30,051 

1,925,684    +      500,924   +      108,467 

677,333  '+      133,356   -        75,668 

2,462,539    +      247,491    -      111,306 

Total,  Class  II 

55,003,081 

52,382,499 

50,782,779    —   1,599,720   —  4,220,302 

III.  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly 
Manufactured — 

A.  Iron  and  steel  and  manufac-l 

tures  thereof  / 

B.  Other  metals  and  manufac-"! 

tures  thereof  J 

C.  Cutlery,    hardware,     imple-i 

ments     (except     machine  > 
tools),  and  instruments  ...J 

D.  Electrical  goods  and  appara-"| 

tus  (other  than  machinery,  1 
and    telegraph    and    tele-  [ 

46,563,386 
11,674,131 

6,434,002 

2,469,927 

31,743,253 
10,018,113 

1,407,932 

110,437,092 

34,158,857 

2,410,949 

14,092,947 

9,561,642 

17,052,755 

4,559,037 

4,048,893 

2,344,230 

33,048,127 

37,406,028 
8,856,472 

5,492,463 

1,943,104 

30,999,516 
10,567,475 

1,256,805 

95,055,513 
28,391,922 

1.635,622 
10,724,427 

8,852,775 

16,271,089 

3,826,258 

3,700,037 

2,314,967 

29,610,943 

38,267,690 
8,725,048 

5,413,640 

2,240,586 
28,088,956 

+      861,662  1-  8,295,696 
-      131,424   -  2,949,083 

78,823   -  1,020,362 

+      297,482  -      229,341 

1 

E.    Machinery    

-  2.910,560   -  3,654,297 

F.    Ships  (new) 

0,914,684  !-  4,652,791    -  4,103,429 

G.   Manufactures  of   wood  and"l 
timber    (including    furni-  )■ 
tnre)  J 

1,450,623  :+      193,818    +        42,691 

H.   Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

(1.)  Cotton   

93,435,627    -  1,619,886 '-17,001,465 

(2.)  Wool  

30,922,366  '+   2,530,444   -  3,236,491 

(3.)  Silks  

1,860,172    +      174,550   -      5.50,777 

12,444,605    +   1,72(1,178    -   1,648,342 

9,829,014    +      976,239    +      267,372 

J.    Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  \ 
colours  ." J 

K.  Leather    and    manufactures^ 
thereof  (including  gloves,  1 
but  excluding  boots  and  ( 
shoes) J 

L.    Earthenware  and  glass 

16,807,323    +      536,234   -      245,432 

4,246,150  J  +      419,892:-      312,887 
3,689.277  1-        10,760 '-      359,616 

M.  Paper 

2.558,135  1+      243,168!+      213,905 

N.   Miscellaneous 

31,409,916    +   1,798,973   -  1,638,211 

Total,  Class  III 

342.025,273 

296,955,416 

297,303,812    +      348,396—44,721,461 

IV.  MISCELLANEOUS  AND  UXCLAS-I          ,             „ 

SIFIED  (including  parcel  post)  /       "'^77,°^^ 

5,828,258 

6.665,395    + 

837.137'+      388,314 

Total  426,035,013 

377,103,824 

378,379.444    + 

1,275,620  -47.655,639 

•  The  values  of  the  exports  represent  the  cost  and  the  charges  of  delivering  the  goods  on  board 
the  ship,  and  are  known  as  the  "  free  on  board  "  values. 
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Impmis  and  Exports. 
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Trade  of  United  Kingrdom,  1909-1908-1907. — Declared  Real  Value  {Ex-duty)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer  s  Profit; 
and  the  Distribution  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  their  Declared  Real  Value. 


Mercliandise  (excludiiu/  Guld  and  Silver) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

tlie  following  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 


-r,       •     r  Northern  ports. 
Kussia  ion 

L  southern      „    . 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark*     

Germany  t 

Holland 

Java  

Belgiumt  

Franeef 

Portuwalf 

Spainf  

Italjt     

Austria-Hungary 

Grreece   

Koumania 

Turkey        (European 

Asiatin)  and  Crete 

Egypt     

Philippine  Islands  and  Guam 

China!  

Japan§  

United  States  1^*55^*''';;;;;;;;} 

Peru  

Chile 

Brazil     

Argentine  Republic 

Other  countries    


[UDO's  oimtled.] 


1909. 


Imports 
from 


and  "1 


Total — Foreign  Countries.... 

Beitisii  Possessions. 

Cliannel  Isles    

Nigerian  Protectorate 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    

British       India,      including"! 

Burma!)     J 

Straits  Settlements   (includ 

ing  Malay  States)    .. 

Ceylon  

Australia 

New  Zealand    

Canada  

British  "West  Indies  (includ 

ing  Bahamas)   

Other  Possessions    


£ 

37,970, 

9,725, 

6,473, 

18,768, 

57,801, 

16,832, 

1,978, 

17,655, 

44,209, 

2,874, 

13,435, 

6,265, 

8,088, 

1,553, 

2,922, 

5,133, 

19,867, 
1,464, 

4,879, 
3,701, 

118,356, 

3,041, 

5,516, 

11,290, 

32,732, 

26,922, 


4-79.449. 


:} 


1,691, 
2,292, 
7,693, 

35,442, 

8,460, 

5,556, 
32,649, 
17,731, 
25,229, 

2,163, 

6,385, 


Exports  to 


£ 

lp,975,«j 

6,215, 

3,442, 

5.075, 

32,306, 

11,732, 

3,099, 

10,609, 

21,469, 

2,288, 

4,866, 

12,147, 

3,538, 

1,482, 

1,718, 

7,612, 

7,997, 
1,014, 
8,445, 
8,331, 

29,728, 

1,339, 

4,627, 

8,468, 

18,721, 

23,877, 


2'otal — British  Possessions  !  145,291, 


Total  —  Foreign     Countries  1  '  ^  , 

and  British  Possessions  ....  J      "'^''t  ' 


1908. 


Imports       „        /    . 
from         ^"^l""'^'  ^" 


£ 

£ 

20,395, 

11,455, 

7,775, 

1,058, 

10,353, 

6,364, 

6,508, 

4,089 

19,477, 

4,731, 

38,037, 

33,374 

36,359, 

11,547 

985, 

3,064 

27,153, 

11,661 

48,077, 

22,403 

2,953, 

2,436 

13,345, 

5,303 

3,441, 

15,034 

1,304, 

4,304 

1,913, 

1,906 

3,434, 

2,003 

5,182, 

17,593, 

1,676, 

3,042, 

2,926, 

124,175, 

2.887, 

7,383, 

6,939, 

35,751, 

14,197, 


6,977 

9,588 
1,060 
9,217 
9,912 
21,289 

1,382 

3,956 

8,145 

16.431 

22,787 


151,120,   463,26c,    251,481 


1,252, 
2,697, 
6,196, 

43,631,| 

3,678, 

1 ,824, 
23.971, 

7,352, 
15,672, 

2,393, 

18,593, 


•27>i59. 


378. .^w9. 


1,602, 
2,109, 
6,105, 
27,348, 
2,277, 

7,9  !5, 

5,135, 
29,079, 
14,665, 
26,287, 

2,143, 

5,186, 


1,283, 
2,536, 
8,020, 
44,797, 
4,667, 

3,385, 

1,762, 
22,931, 

8,764, 
12,223, 

2,3C0, 

13,071, 


129,881,       125,739: 


1907. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

21,003, 

10,427, 

11,065, 

6,613, 

18,263, 

38,781, 

36,838, 

1,107, 

28,284, 

52,827, 

3,517, 

16,847, 

3,852, 

1,089, 

1,979, 

5,085, 

5,973, 

22,225, 

2,099, 

3,471, 

3,242, 

131.131, 

2,518, 

2,807, 

6,044, 

9,733, 

26,478, 

15,369, 


488,697, 


1,819, 
1,955, 
7,270, 
41,254, 
2,701, 

9,020, 

5,231, 
33,871, 
17,783, 
28,035, 

1,988, 

6,282, 


157,207,1  137,359. 


593,141,    37  7,220,    645,904,   426,205, 


*  Including  Faroe  Islands. 
t  Excluding  Colonies. 


X  Excluding  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 
§   Including  Formosa. 
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Trade  of  United  King-dom,  for  the  Years  1202-1904:.— Declared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  of  Foreig-n  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  each  Foreign  Countr//  and  British  Possession. 


Merclmmlise  Kxpoited 

to  tlie  following 
Foi'ei<cii  Countries,  &c. 


■n      ■     f  Northern  ports 
L  Southern      ,, 


Z] 


[nOO's  omitted.] 


1909. 


and 


Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark* 

Grermanyt 

Hollaiidf 

Java  

Belgium    

Francet 

Porttigalf 

Spainf  

Italjt    

Austria-Hungary 

Greece  

Roumania 

Turkey       (European 

Asiatic)  and  Crete  / 

Egypt    

Philippine  Islands  and  CluamJ 

China  § 

Japan  || 

United  States  

Peru  

Chile 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 

Other  countries    

Tulal  to  Foreign  Countries... 

British  Possessions. 

Channel  Islands  

Nigerian  Protectorates    

Cape  of  Good  Hope    

Brit.  India  (including  Burniah) 
Straits   Settlements  (includ-  "I 

ing  Malay  States)    J 

Ceylon  

Australia  

New  Zealand    

Canada  

British  West  Indies  (includ-  "1 

ing  Bahamas)  J 

Other  Possessions    


Total  to  British  Possessions 

Total  to  British  Possessions  "1 
and  Foreign  Countries    ....  J 


£ 
7,383, 

1,314, 

531, 

14,920, 

4,484, 

24, 

5,872, 

9,645, 

455, 

495, 

1,133, 

807, 

32, 

32, 

180, 

160, 

28, 

110, 

267, 

29,423, 

115, 

319, 

300, 

499, 

2,196, 


80,730, 


248, 

222, 

677, 

1,116, 

73, 

92, 

3,205, 

729, 

2,379, 

367, 

1,527, 


10,635, 


9i>365- 


1908. 


£ 
7,345, 
513, 

1,342, 

518, 

13,001, 

4,291, 

22, 

5,413, 

9,506, 

539, 

502, 

1,040, 

758, 

41, 

48, 

201, 

245, 

27, 

75, 

227, 

21,177, 

144, 

223, 

277, 

536, 

1,741, 


69.75^. 


239, 
236, 

843, 
,416, 


91, 

!,720, 
746, 
,967, 

378, 

,197, 


9>9i4. 


79,666, 


1907. 


1906. 


£ 

7,312, 

604, 

r  1,090, 

L     415, 

629, 

15,374, 

5,039, 

18, 

6,487, 

10,001, 

614, 

786, 

1,130, 

786, 

57, 

48, 

264, 

209, 

36, 

109, 

213, 

27,147, 

187, 

409, 

30  i, 

476, 

2.061, 


81,845, 


226, 
174, 

882, 
1,209, 

68, 

89, 

3,054, 

740, 

2,122, 

373, 

1,170, 


10,127, 


9'>972, 


*  Including  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
t  Eseluding  Colonies.  J 

§  ExcludingHongKongjWeibaiweiandMacao.     11 


£ 
6,659, 

424, 
1,073, 

48S, 

520, 

14,753, 

5,229, 

16, 

5,159, 

8,340, 

654, 

714, 

1,317, 

815, 

103, 

76, 

327, 

217, 

36, 

106, 

208, 

2.5,475, 

109, 

319, 

305, 

485, 

1,770, 


75.797, 


226, 

107, 

1,078, 

1,229, 

68, 

92, 

2,552, 

652, 

1,788, 

319, 

1,195, 


9>3o6, 


85,103, 


1905.        1904. 


£ 
6,248, 

467, 

1 1,193, 

483, 

13,060, 

4,845, 

19, 

4,755, 

7,091, 

575, 

599, 

897, 

746, 

81, 

67, 

289, 

212, 
298, 
162, 
135, 
23,378, 
121, 
321, 
296, 
379, 
1,627, 


£ 
6,705, 
350, 

1,118, 

363, 
11,325, 

4,709, 

103, 

4,423, 

6,448, 

607, 

573, 

851, 

674, 

82, 

96, 

240, 

158, 

119, 

81, 

154, 

19,075, 

141, 

273, 

245, 

727, 

1,819, 


3,544,      61,459, 


215, 

115, 

986, 

1,363, 

57, 


2,486, 

571, 

1,854, 

302, 

1,238, 


9,255. 


77,799, 


216, 

131, 

1,039, 

903, 

54, 

55, 

2,505, 

582, 

1,624, 

309, 

1,428, 


8,846, 


70,304, 


Included  Ladrone  Islands  before  1906. 
Including  Formosa. 
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Shipping : — United  Kingdom, 
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SHIPPING. — (United  Kiugdom.) — Account  of  Tonnageof  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared 
vnth  (^arqoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries,  during  the  Years  ended  Dec,  1909-08-07. 


Countries  from 
whence  Knlered  and 


wliicb  Cleared. 


Foreign  Countries. 

fNortliern  ports   ... 
Southern     ,, 
Pacific         , 

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands    

Belgium  

France 

Spain   

Portugal 

Italy     

Austria- Hungary  

Greece 

Turkey     

Rouraania   

Egypt 

Algeria     

Portuguese  East  Africa    ... 

United  States  of  America  ... 

Mexico,  Foreign  W.  Indies, 

and  Central  America    .... 

Colombia    

Brazil  

Peru 

Chile    

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic  

Cliina  

Java 

Japan  

Other  countries 


Total  Britisli  and  Foreign. 


1909. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

2,761,249 

780,550 

104,118 

1,375,365 

1,341,125 

551,028 

2.217,633 

2,80}.,213 

2,056,043 

2,699  913 

3,040,025 

287,295i 

383,7o8 

100,120, 

164,513 

213,701; 

26-\567 

385,950 

330.901 

1-6,687, 

6,684,733 


Cleared. 


2,217,171 

135,895 

15,280 

2,407,383 

1,446,3  i5 

2,050,775 

6,102,655 

3,308,173 

2,615,841 

6,566,498 

1,73S,668 

687,921 

4.714,634 

674,0H1 

253,n52 

367,606 

196,000 

1,482,766 

497,244 

38i;,9S6 

5,190,.531 


1908. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

2,559,805 

610,028 

2,077 

1,537,477 

1,418,876 

533,424 

2,276,524 

2,702,447 

2,115,308 

2,813,322 

2,982,510 

264.155 

362,255 

82,439| 

150,350, 

217,317 

2o8.045i 

386,566! 

324,518 

162,892' 

7,238,519 


291,078      461,023'!      356,949 


Total,  Foreign  Countries. 

British  Possessions. 

British  North  America 

Britisli  India    

Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Straits] 
Settlements, &  HongKongj 

Australia 

New  Zealand  

West  Indies    

Channel  I.slands 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

British  South  Africa 

Other  possessions   


76,287, 
244,951 
173,148 
197  270 

18,822 
1,8''0,596 

62,313 
110,900 
567,618 
621,305 


42,831 

1,055,798 

261,558: 

585,681 

502,551 

2,156,496 

50,735 

253927' 

652  305 

614,723; 


16,220 
205  064 
152,880, 
284.817, 

24,621 
2,034  611 

4't,745 

75,502, 
448,003, 
681,700 


Tons.  j 
2.233,550 

185,766 
5, 007 1 
2,564,635' 
1,446,331 1 
1,994,807' 
6  058  765, 
3,150.396 
2,833,239 
6,570,444 
1,701,283; 

654,804, 
4,605,768i 

651,775 

268,334 

406,585! 

218,242' 
1,407,375! 

499,647; 

303,207 
5,282,665 

509,224 

44,946! 

1,057,299 
126.050 
583,580 
478,992 

2,095,571 

43,421 

217,128 

608,952 

726,010 


3  2,868,775  49,724,023;'33,3i9,966  49,533,7y8 


2,.505,876i  1,984,481 
1,747,584!  1,710,157| 

51,739,      314,668! 


2,432 
1,471 


,268    1,934,733 
714    1,519,167 


65,808       322,084 


Total,  British  Possessions 

Total  Foreign  Countries 
AND  British  Possessions. 

Twelve  Months  [1909 

ended  <      '08  

December,        [     '07 


1,104,237 
387,099 
216.264 
430,879 
69,504 
470,610 
463,375 


953,770 
409,331  ' 
299,169 
333,449 
305,824! 
631,466 
528,149 


7,447,167;  7,470,46: 


951, 
325, 
246, 
436, 
74. 
469 
892, 


763 
455| 
934 
0241 
488| 
648' 
897 


829,340' 
416,458 
299  409 
323,206 
323  571! 
641,103; 
466,214; 


6,869,999'  7,075,285 


40,315,942  57,194.486!    — 


40,189,065  56,609,083 


1907. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

2,364,724 

833,041 

1,50G| 

1,659,457! 

1,483,983 

515,010 

2,287,990 

2,676,470 

2,169,389 

2,958.602 

3,542,351 

247,705 

321,297 

73,898 

241,125 

242,948 

387,409 

421,615 

305,394 

161,512 

7,317,814 


Tons. 

1,950,276 

256,856 

2,045 

2,315,187 

1,302,369 

1,971,543 

6,452.876 

3,913,871 

2,717,777 

6,706,000 

1,715,945 

673,319 

4,470,759 

697,372 

229,957 

386,527 

289,161 

1,574,892 

553,471 

310,441 

5,836,877 


377,851   .543,348 


16,588| 
246,933 

81,757 
234,109 

25,238 
1,611,621 

30,742 

86,606 

396,863 

.  585,437 


67,308 
1,087,028 
116,815 
690,255 
439,739 
1,955.840 
110,623 
203,103 
616,812 
599,603 


33,906,985  50,757,99.'; 


2.471,284!  1.897,318 
2,036,490  1,547,217 


70,661 

956.315 
361,305 
215,489 
438,738 
91,828 
470,402 
383,013 


7.49.':. 5^5 


388,226 

796,966 
384,312 
268,954 
325,383 
334.776 
669,915 
473.874 


7,086,941 


41,402,510.57,844,936 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  — (United  Kingdom.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  Imported  and  Exported,  for  the  Tears 
1909-08-07. 

[OOO'b  omitted.] 


1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Imported  from — 

Australasia    

S.  America,   Brazil,  \ 

Mexico,  W.Indies  J 

United  States    

£ 
2,613, 

1,218, 

2,956, 

£ 

34, 

207, 
97966, 

£ 

2,762, 

788, 
118, 

£ 

43, 
8,306, 

£ 
4,326, 

895, 

654, 

£ 

71, 

256, 

1 1,962, 

France   

6,787, 

4  371, 
1,180, 

139, 
3,703, 

92, 
993, 

32,957, 

2,171, 
2,299, 

10,207, 
502, 
39>, 

21, 

37, 

45. 

I, 

16, 

5i^, 

3,668, 

226, 
3,496, 

409, 
644, 

3, 
1,137, 

31,814, 

2,408, 
2,340, 

8,384. 

391, 

453, 

61, 

32, 

173, 
1 1, 

822, 

5,875, 

5,204, 
9,59  i, 

213, 
1,847, 

50, 
1,181, 

29,444, 

2,135, 
1,546, 

12,289, 

382, 

532, 

67, 

29, 

377, 
30, 

22, 

295, 
1,961, 

Germany,  Holland, '' 
and  Belgium     ....  ^ 

Portugal,         Spain,  1 
and  Gibraltar    ....  J 

Malta  and  Egypt 

China,    with    Hongl 

Kong  and  Japan 
West  Coast  of  Africa 

British  Possessions  "1 

in  Soutli  Africa     j 

British  East  Indies  ... 

All  other  Countries  ... 

Totals  Imported  .... 

51,692, 

11,815, 

46,145, 

10.327, 

57,089, 

15.984, 

Exported  to — 

France   

7,825, 
7,955, 
2,348, 
102, 
4,100, 

422, 
1,400, 
1,028, 

2CO, 
72, 

26,212, 

4,679, 

2,933, 

85, 

1,720, 

730, 
665, 
365, 
'54, 
94. 

7,209, 

3,622, 

7, 

54, 

4,660, 

1,521, 
396, 

Germany,  Holland,  "1 

Belg.,and  Sweden  J 

Russia  

Portugal,         Spain,"! 

and  Gibi-altar    ..../ 

Malta  and  Egypt 

79, 

320, 

B.      India,      China,] 
Hong  Kong,  and  l 
Japan     J 

22,330,  '     3,1  ;2, 
5,826,  i     8,841, 

35,629, 

3,746, 

753, 

20, 

6,759, 
3,062, 

2,008, 

9.647, 

201, 

I, 

354, 

«.073, 

15,552, 

6,128, 

18,355, 

130,  i 

1 
7,686, 

3,015, 

2,418, 
11,697, 

United  States    

4, 

127, 

11,272, 
8,190, 

5, 

183, 
623, 

South  Africa     

'4, 

479, 
2,312, 

S.  America,  Mexico,  ] 

W.  Indies j 

All  other  Countries ... 

Totals  E.rported  .... 

47,249, 

12,785, 

49,969, 

■3,284, 

50,866, 

16,921, 

Excess  of  imports    .... 
,,         exports    .... 

7,443, 

970, 

— 

— 

6,223, 

i 

937, 
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Baiik  of  EiKjland.  [Mar. 

BANK   OF   ENGLAND. 

Piorsuant  to  the.  Act  1th  and  Sth  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844), 

[0,000's  omitted.] 


Issue  Dkpaetmknt. 


Liabilities. 


Notes  Issued. 


£ 
Mlns. 

48,20 
48,70 
50,07 
51,17 
51,59 
53,01 
53,82 
54,70 

54,99 
55,95 
56,79 
57,80 
58,62 

56,36 
55,9-2 
56,33 
66.40 

65,35 
54,99 

55,35 
54,99 

54,20 
65,19 
66,68 
57,71 
58,02 

68,07 
57,87 
57,71 
56,18 

55,50 
56,03 
56,97 
57,21 

57.15 
57.30 
57.28 
56,49 
54  32 
51,92 
50,92 
50,05 
49,38 

49,28 
.=10,39 
52,50 
53,69 

53,49 
53,16 
51,81 

50,87 
50,29 


Datks. 

(Wednesdays.) 


1909. 

Jan.     6  . 

,.  13  . 

..  20 

„  27  . 

Feb.  3  . 

..  10  . 

„  17  • 

„  24  . 

Mar.    3  . 

„     10  . 

,.     17  . 

.,     24  . 

,.     31  . 

April    7  . 

„      14  . 

„      21  . 

.,     28  . 

May  5  . 
.,  12  . 
„      19  . 

„     26  . 

June 


9 

„      16  , 
,.     23 

.,     30 

Jiilv  7 

„'  1  + 

„  21 

„  28 

Aug.     4 
„      11 

„     18 


?e|)t 


1 
8 
„      15 

„     22 
.,     29 

Oct.  6 
„  13 
..      20 


Dec. 


Government 
Debt. 


£ 

Mlns. 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,(12 
11,02 
11,02 

11.02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
1 1 ,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,112 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 
11.02 


Other 

Securities 


Mlns. 

7,43 
7.43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7.43 

7,43 
7,43 
7.43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,-l3 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,13 
7,13 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,13 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,V3 


Gold  Coin 

and 

Bullion. 


£ 

Mlns. 

29,75 
30,25 
31,62 
32,72 

33,14 
34,56 

35,37 
36,25 

36,54 
37,60 
SS,34 
39,35 
40,17 

37,91 

37,47 
37,88 
37,95 

36,90 
36,54 
36.90 
36.54 

35,75 
36,74 
38,23 
39,26 
39,57 
39,62 
39,42 
39,26 
37,73 

37,05 
37,58 
38,52 
38,76 

38,70 
38,85 
38,83 
38,04 
35,87 

33,47 
32,47 
31,60 
30,93 

30.83 
31,94 
3t.05 
35,21 

35,04 
34,71 
33,36 
32,42 
31.84 


6  7 

Collateral  Columns. 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


£ 
Mlns. 

29M 
29,09 
29,07 
28,65 

29-13 

28,88 
28,50 
28,65 

29,06 

28,67 
28,68 
28,68 
29.41 
SO,oi 
29,50 
29,08 
28,98 

29,22 
29,15 
29,20 

29,37 

29,59 
29,40 
29,07 
29,38 
30,21 

,30,19 
29,91 

29,88 
29,85 
30, 2 1 
29,75 
29,46 
29,4s 

29,72 
29,34 
29,02 
23,97 
29,71 

29,73 
29,32 

29,04 
28,85 

29,19 

28,81 
28,43 
28,49 
28,96 

28,35 

28,31 
29,08 
28,86 


Bank  of  England. 


11)10.]  Bank  of  Ewjlaml. 

— VVeeklt  Rktukn. 

for  Wednesdu)/  in  each  Weel;  daring  the  Year  1909. 

[d.OOO's  omitted.] 
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12  13  u 

Banking  Dki-abtment. 


Liabilities. 

Datks. 

Assets. 

Totals 

Capital  and  Rest. 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

Liabili- 

Day and 
other 
Bills. 

Wednesdys.) 

ties 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Public. 

£ 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 

Silver  Coin. 

anil 
Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mills. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1909. 

Mlns. 

Mlns 

Mlns. 

.Mlns. 

.Mlns. 

U,55 

3,34 

7,55 

47,32 

,~ 

Jan.   fi  

17,59 

35,20 

18,57 

1,42 

72,78 

U,5o 

3,37 

5,66 

42,88 

,3 

„    13  

15,30 

.30,18 

19,61 

1,40 

66,49 

U,55 

3,39 

7,65 

41,12 

,5 

„    20  

14,80 

29,52 

21,01 

1,44 

66,76 

U,55 

3,40 

6,8+ 

43,17 

|i> 

„    27  

14,80 

29,16 

22,51 

1,54 

68,01 

U,55 

3,42 

7,4° 

43,28 

,2 

Feb.  3  

14,80 

29,86 

22,46 

1,55 

68,67 

U,55 

3,43 

10,51 

41,32 

.3 

„     10  

14,80 

29,26 

24,13 

1,G6 

69,84 

14,55 

3.45 

12, o6 

41,16 

,5 

„    17  

14,73 

29,59 

1,63 

71,27 

14,55 

3,46 

14,38 

43,24 

.5 

„    24  

14,70 

33,20 

20,05 

1,03 

75,5s 

14,55 

3,69 

15,79 

40,71 

3 

Mar.  3  

15,14 

32,02 

25,93 

1,68 

74,77 

14.55 

3,69 

17,27 

39,88 

,3 

„    10  

15,14 

31,32 

27,28 

1,67 

75,42 

14,55 

3,70 

18,83 

41,30 

,4 

„    17  

15,11 

3.'^.,55 

2«,10 

1,63 

78,4.3 

14,55 

3,75 

20,04 

42,53 

.4 

„    24  

15,14 

35,06 

29,11 

1,60 

So.gi 

14,55 

3.73 

19,16 

44,19 

,3 

„    31  

15,31 

35,60 

29,21 

1,54 

Si, 66 

14,55 

3,13 

14,2s 

44,82 

,4 

April  7  

15,99 

32,90 

26,35 

1,56 

76,80 

14,55 

3,14 

'4,24 

43,11 

,5 

„     14  

15,99 

31,18 

26,12 

1,51 

75,10 

14,55 

3,16 

12,73 

45,13 

,5 

„     21  

15,37 

31,45 

27,25 

1,55 

75,62 

14,55 

3,13 

12, So 

41,69 

,4 

„    28  

15,37 

30,88 

27,43 

1,53 

75,21 

14,55 

3,14 

11,93 

43,93 

_2 

M;iy  5  

15,37 

30,52 

26,13 

1,.56 

73,58 

14,55 

3.14 

14,85 

40,84 

.3 

„     12  

15,37 

30,62 

25,83 

1,58 

7.^,40 

14,55 

3,14 

14,95 

40,99 

,4 

„     19  

15,37 

.■^0,57 

26,14 

1,59 

73,68 

14,55 

3,15 

14,52 

42,33 

,4 

„    26  

15,-37 

32,01 

25,61 

1,61 

74,60 

14,55 

3,09 

13,46 

43,87 

,3 

June  2  

15,37 

33,47 

24,61 

1,55 

75,  CO 

14.55 

3,10 

13,86 

42,31 

j2 

„      9  

15,37 

3', 11 

25,79 

1.57 

7.3,85 

14,55 

.3,10 

•2,97 

44,76 

,4 

,.     16  

15,:i7 

30,79 

27,61 

1,65 

75,4^ 

14,55 

3,11 

13,41 

44,89 

,5 

.,    23  

15,37 

,=!0,7l 

28,33 

1,60 

76,01 

14,55 

3,10 

12,31 

58,49 

,3 

„    30  

15,37 

43,81 

27,81 

1,50 

88,49 

14,55 

3,35 

10,33 

49,80 

0 

July  7  

16,87 

31,82 

27,88 

1,49 

78,05 

14,55 

3,36 

8,  .38 

48,13 

,4 

„     14  

15,37 

29,55 

27,96 

1,58 

74,46 

14,55 

3,39 

8,33 

47,95 

,3 

„     21  

1  s,37 

29,5s 

27,83 

1,49 

74,26 

14,55 

3.40 

8,52 

45,74 

.2 

„     28  

15,37 

29,02 

26,33 

1,53 

72,24 

14,55 

3,42 

7,24 

45,63 

,2 

Ans;.  4  

15,37 

28,69 

25,29 

1,53 

70,87 

14.55 

3  4:5 

9,30 

44,29 

2 

„    11  

15,37 

28,40 

26,28 

1,56 

71,60 

14,55 

3,45 

10,22 

44,81 

,4 

„     18  

15,37 

28,77 

27,52 

1,42 

7.3,07 

14,55 

3,45 

9,79 

46,25 

,3 

„     25  

15,37 

28,46 

27,74 

1,51 

73,07 

14,55 

3,67 

8,86 

46,47 

0 

Sc'i.t.    1  

15,33 

29,33 

27,44 

1,49 

73.58 

14,55 

3,68 

S,o6 

47,82 

.2 

„      8  

15,33 

29,35 

27,97 

1,48 

74,12 

14,55 

3,68 

8,21 

47,48 

,4 

„     15  

15,33 

28,90 

28,26 

1,48 

73,97 

14,55 

3,C9 

9,00 

45,71 

,4 

,,     22  

15,33 

28,77 

27,52 

1,37 

72,99 

14,55 

3,71 

8,83 

42,72 

,3 

„     29  

1  5,23 

28,64 

24,61 

1,37 

69,85 

14,55 

3,10 

7,00 

45.26 

0 

Oct.   6  

17,71 

28,58 

22,19 

1,45 

69,93 

14,55 

3,11 

5,57 

46,44 

,3 

„     13  

17,71 

29.05 

21,60 

1,35 

69,71 

14,55 

3,13 

6,38 

40,48 

.5 

„     20  

16,79 

25,4s 

21,01 

1,31 

64,60 

14,55 

3,14 

7,12 

40,82 

,5 

„    27  

16,79 

26,91 

20,53 

1,45 

65,67 

14,55 

3,15 

6,45 

40,78 

2 

Nov.  3  

16,S9 

27,08 

20,10 

1,36 

64,93 

14,55 

3,13 

!     5,85 

39,17 

2 

„     10  

16,16 

23,73 

21,58 

1,26 

62,7,3 

14,55 

3,U 

6,32 

40,23 

,3 

„    17  

lfi,()l 

22,91 

24.07 

1,29 

64,28 

14,55 

3,16 

6,92 

40,43 

,4 

„    24  

14,41 

24,18 

25,20 

1.31 

65,10 

14,55 

3,10 

5,.i2 

40,69 

,3 

Dec.  1  

14.41 

23,50 

24,52 

1,26 

63,69 

14,55 

3,11 

7,19 

.38,65 

,2 

„      8  

14,41 

23,10 

24,81 

1,20 

63,51 

14,55 

8,11 

7,91 

37,42 

,4 

„     15  

14,41 

23,97 

23,.50 

1,15 

63,04 

14,55 

3,12 

9,77 

40.99 

,4 

22 

14,46 

31,21 

21,79 

1,</1 

68,47 

11,55 

3,11 

10,78 

50,21 

.- 

„    29  

14,71 

4',77 

21,43 

,79 

78,70 
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Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


[Mar. 


REVENUE  OF  THE  United  Kingdom. 

Net  Produce  in  Quarters  in  1909,  and  in  Financial  Years  ended 

Zlst  March,  1908-09,  1907-08,  1906-07,  1905-06. 

[Qon's  omitted.' 


QUARTERS, 
ended 

.3l8t 

March, 
1909. 

30th 
Juue, 
1909. 

30th 

September, 

1909. 

31st 

December, 

1909. 

Total  for 
Calendar 
Year  1909. 

Customs 

£ 
7,531, 
7,970, 

7,050, 

2,220, 

5,780, 
385, 
665, 

£ 
7,961, 
6,822, 

8,289, 

320, 

3,300, 
390, 
710, 

£ 
6,846, 
7,352, 

7,064, 

10, 

4,230, 
415, 
935, 

£ 
7,548, 
9,696, 

6,896, 

40, 

4,790, 
455, 
745, 

£ 
29,886, 
31,840, 

Stamps  and  estate,"! 

&c.,  duties     1 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 

and  House  Duty)/ 
Post  Office  

29,299, 

2,590, 
18,100, 

Telephone  Service... 
Telegi'aph  Service  .... 

1,645, 
3,055, 

Property  and  In-  \ 
come  Tax    J 

31,601, 
25,900, 

27,79-, 
3,286, 

26,851, 
1,720, 

30,170, 
2,224, 

116,415, 
33,130, 

Crown  Lands 

57,501. 
150, 
522, 
537, 

31,078, 

100, 

5, 

512, 

i8,572, 

85, 

646, 

418, 

32,394, 
165, 

2, 
319, 

149,545. 
500, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

1,175, 

1,786, 

Totals 

58,71°) 

31,695. 

29.721, 

32,880, 

153,006, 

YEARS, 

1908-09. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

Correspoiidiug  Years. 

ended  31st  March, 

Less. 

More. 

1906-07. 

1905-Ofi. 

Customs 

£ 
29,200, 
33,650, 

26,140, 

2,630, 

17,770, 
1,510, 
3,020. 

£ 
32,490, 
35,720, 

27,040, 

2,690, 

17,880, 
1,378 
3,042, 

£ 
3,290, 
2,070, 

£ 

£ 
33,115, 
35,704, 

27,03-1, 

2,600, 
17,170, 

4,255, 

£ 
34,475, 
30,230, 

Excise 

Stamps  and  estate,"! 

<ic.,  duties    J 

Taxes    (Land    Tax"l 

and  House  Duty)/ 
Post  Office  

900,           — 

60,     !       — 

110,            — 
—             132, 
22,            — 

21,150, 

2,670, 
16,880, 

4,130, 

Telephone  Service... 
Telegraph  Service  .... 

Property  and    In-  "1 
come  Tax    J 

1 13,920, 
33,930, 

120,240, 
32,380, 

6,452, 

132, 
1,550, 

119,878, 
31.600, 

109.535. 
31,350, 

Crown  Lands 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

147,850, 

530, 

1,171, 

2,027, 

ii;2,620, 

520, 

1,189. 

2,209, 

6,452, 

18, 
181, 

1,682, 
10, 

i';>,478, 

520, 

1,098, 

1,940, 

140,885, 

480, 

1,099, 

1,514, 

Totals 

151,578, 

156,538, 

6,6<i, 

1,692, 

J 

155.036, 

143,978, 

NktDkch.  £J,959. 

Note. — The  figures  for  1907-08  have  been  adjusted  to  give  effect  to 
Section  17  (5)  of  "  Tlie  Finance  Act,  1907"  (7  Edw.  VII,  c.  13),  with 
respect  to  Local  Taxation  Grants,  and  tlio  figures  for  1906-07  have  been 
similarly  adjusted  for  the  purpose  of  coiniiarisim. 
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FOREIGN    EX.GKA.^GES.—Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Berlin, 

Calcutta; — and  yew  York  and  IIon(f  Kong,  on  London, /o/-  1909. 


Dates. 

(Tuesdays 

or  nearest 

Dates.) 


1909. 

Jan.  5  .... 
„    19.... 

Feb.  2  .... 
„    16.... 

Mar.  2  .... 
„  16.... 
„    30  .... 


Apl.  13  ... 
„    27  ... 


May  11  .... 
„    25.... 

June  8  .... 
„    22.... 

July  6  ... 
„    20  .... 

Aug.  3  ... 
»  17... 
„    31... 

Sept.14  ... 
,,    28  ... 


London 

on 
Paris. 


Oct. 

12  .... 

>> 

26  .... 

Nov 

9.... 

" 

23  .... 

Dec 

1  .... 

» 

21  .... 

25-10 
25-lli 

25-16i 
25-21i 

25-224 
20-23J 
25-181 

25-15 
2515 

2515 
2516i 

25-20 
25-20 

25-17i 
25-181 

25-18^ 
25-17^ 
25-16i 

25-131 
25-131 

25-15 
25-20 

25-25 
25-181 

25-20 
25-21i 


London 

on 
Berlin. 


20-60 
20-64 

20-63 
20-63 

20-64 
20-65 
20-59 

20-58 
20-57 

20-58 
20-59 

20-61 
20-61 

20-58 
20-57 

20-57 
20-57 
20-56 

20-58 
20-60 

20-64 
20-71 

20-74 
20-70 

20-69 
20-71 


24-23 
24-26 

24-24 
24-21. 

24-24 
24-26 
24-25 

24-22 
24-21 


24-24 
24-24 

24-22 

24-20 

24-22 
24-22 
24-23 

24-23 
24-22 

24-26 
24-36 

24-42 
24-38 

24-38 
24-39 


Calcutta. 


London  i 

on  r       , 

Vieiin:..  i    I'On'''"' 
on 
Calcutta. 

3  ra.d        Demand. 


S.  a. 

1  3^ 

1  3|§ 

1  3|« 

1  3^ 


1     3%l 


24-20      1     3if 
24-20      1     Wi 


1     3i| 


3i 


Q2  7 
Ol  5 


1     4 


3:^  1 
33 

4*_i_ 


1     4^ 


Indian 

Council 

Bills. 

Minimum 

Price 
per  Rupee.* 


3Ai 


Q2  9 
^32 
qi  5 


1   u 

1     3p 
1     3i| 


Ql  5 


1  3f| 

1  3|f 

1  3|i 

1  311 


Ql  5 
Ql  5 


329 

"32 

"32 
329 


Ql  5 

4 


1      4— '- 
1     4-"- 


423 

^3  2 

4i 


New 
York 


London. 


4-85 
4-841 

4-85^ 
4-84J 


4-86i 
4-861 

4-86i 
4-86i 


4-851 
4-86^ 

4-86i 
4-85J 

4-85 
4-85 
4-85 

4-84^ 
4-84^ 

4-881 
4-83 

4-83 
4-831 

4-84i 
4-841 


Hong 
Koiij;  on 
London. 


s.     d. 

1  9tV 
1  314 


91 


4-85^  '  1  8| 
4-86^  '  1  8f 
4-85J  ,  1  8J 


H 

9^ 

^10 

9i 
9i 

m 

81 
9 


m 


^10 


Price  per  Ounce. 


Gold  Bars 

(Fine). 

s. 

d. 

77 

lOi 

77  101 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

Oi 

77 

n 

77 

94 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

lU 

77  11^ 

77 

10 

77 

9i 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

77 

9 

*  Wednesdays  following. 


t  Fridays  following. 
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Notes  on  the  Financial  System  of  the  German  EMriRE. 
Bj/  Wynnard  Hooper. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Societv,  March  15,  1910.] 

An  exhaustive  di.scussiou  on  the  financial  system  of  the  German 
Empire  would  fill  a  fairly  large  volume,  and  would  probably  interest 
few  people  out  of  Ge!  many.  In  these  notes  an  endeavour  will  be 
made  to  give  an  outline  of  the  arrangements  by  which  the  finances 
of  that  great  country  are  regulated  without  going  into  details,  or 
figures,  except  where  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
.saying  that  until  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  German 
financial  system  has  not  attracted  much  attention  in  this  country. 
The  reasons  why  it  has  begun  to  attract  attention  are  partly 
political,  with  Avhich  at  this  moment  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  partly  connected  with  international  finance  ;  the  German 
Empire  has  become  a  borrower  to  an  extent  seriously  affecting  the 
German  money  markets  and  consequently  in  some  degree 
other  money  markets.  The  finances  of  the  Berlin  money  maiket 
which,  for  many  years  past,  has  been  one  of  the  four  important 
money  markets  of  the  world,  are  necessarily  affected  by  the  finances 
of  the  German  Empire,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Prussia.  Financial 
trouble  in  Berlin  causes  trouble  in  London,  Paris  and  New  York. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  German  Imperial  Government  are 
a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  political  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire.  At  the  risk  of  saying  what  many  of  those  present  know 
already,  I  must  give  some  account  of  the  political  as  well  as  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  Empire.  When  in  1871  the  princes  of 
Germany  acclaimed  William,  King  of  Prussia,  as  German  Emperor 
at  Versailles,  the  problem  before  them  and  their  peoples  was  the 
building  of  a  Constitution  for  the  New  Empire,  the  political  heir  of 
the  ancient  Deutsches  Eeich,  the  Holy  lioman  Empire.  The  Eeich, 
for  many  years  moribund,  had  definitely  ceased  to  exist  in  1806; 
but  in  1815  the  Deutscher  Bund  came  into  existence,  in  answer  to 
the  imperative  need  felt  by  Germans  for  a  sign  that  "  Germany  ''  was 
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not  a  "  mere  geographical  expression  "  as  Italy  was,  and  remained  for 
many  j^ears  afterwards.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  history 
of  the  Bund,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1866,  when  it  flew  to 
pieces  amid  the  fierce  battle  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  by  which 
Austria  was  thrust  out  of  the  Bund.  On  its  ruins,  after  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War,  Bismarck  erected  the  Norddeutsche  Bund  or  North 
German  Confederation,  a  Confederation  which  did  not  include  the 
.South  German  States  of  the  old  Bund,  but  which  had,  as  Louis 
Napoleon  learnt  to  his  cost,  military  treaties  with  them  for  definite 
objects  bearing  on  the  well-known  designs  of  that  remarkable 
exponent  of  French  ambitions  and  hopes.  When  to  Bismarck  fell 
the  task  of  creating  a  German  Empire,  whose  credentials  in  the 
sight  of  Europe  were  the  stricken  fields  of  Gravelotte  and  Sedan, 
he  had  the  model  of  the  North  German  Confederation  to  work 
upon.  His  plans  were  necessarily  conditioned  by  his  materials, 
which  were  22  sovereign  kingdoms  and  principalities  and  three  free 
towns,  Haml)urg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck.  The  new  Empire  included 
all  Germany  except  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the 
South  German  States  of  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg  and  Baden  having 
joined  their  brethren  of  the  North  in  the  war  against  France. 

Bismarck  was  committed  by  facts  as  well  as  by  history  to  a 
Federal  Constitution  for  the  new  Empire.  The  new  Reich  con- 
sisted of  25  independent  political  entities,  but  one  among  them, 
Prussia,  supplied  three-fifths  of  the  population  and  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  the  energy  of  the  new  Great  Power.  Accordingly, 
it  was  the  King  of  Prussia  who  was  created  German  Emperor  at 
Versailles  on  January  18,  1871. 

The  machinery  of  the  German  Empire  is,  in  appearance,  simple. 
The  Empire  is  governed  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  ministers,  aided 
Ijy  the  Reichsrath,  or  Coimcil  of  the  Empire,  which  is  composed 
of  58  representatives  of  the  various  States  and  cities,  of  which 
17  are  Prussian,  and  by  the  Reichstag,  a  body  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  chief  minister  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the  ministers  is  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  but  they  have  the  right  to  appear  in  it  in  order  to 
explain  and  justify  the  measures  they  propose,  which  cannot 
become  law  without  being  duly  passed  hy  the  Reichstag.  The 
memljcrs  of  the  Reichstag  are  broadly  divided  into  three  great 
paities,  the  Conservatives,  the  Centre  (representing  the  Roman 
Catholic  voters)  and  the  Social  Democrats  ;  there  are  also  several 
minor  groujjs,  including  the  once  influential  National  Liberals. 

Finance. 

When  the  l'jn])iie  was  first  formed  the  question  arose  as  to  how 
it  was  to  be  furnished  with  money  for  its  upkeep.     It  will  be  i>(i(in 
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at  once  that,  as  it  was  a  purely  political  entity,  it  could  possess  no 
revenues  except  such  as  might  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  free  will  of 
the  States  composing  it.  Each  of  them  possessed  revenues  of  its 
own,  as  a  sovereign  State,  revenues  which  it  needed  for  its  own 
administration.  There  was  then,  and  has  been  ever  since,  a  fixed 
objection  to  granting  direct  taxes  to  the  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  certain  large  revenues  which  could  properly  be 
regarded  as  Imperial  : — 

(1)  Customs  (Zolle) ; 

(2)  Excise  (Verbrauchssteuer) ; 

(3)  Stamp  Duties  (Stempelsteuer). 

There  was  also  the  income  from  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Administrations  of  the  various  States,  and  from  the  railways 
of  the  so-called  Reichslcmd  (Alsace  and  Lorraine),  and  the  income 
from  the  BekhsinvalidenfomU,  a  fund  of  about  £28,000,000, 
originally  constituted  out  of  the  War  Indemnity  exacted  from 
France  in  1871.  These  were  the  main  sources  of  revenue  assigned 
to  the  Imperial  Government  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions. 
This  Imperial  revenue  was,  however,  subjected  at  an  eaiiy 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  to  reductions,  through 
"Assignments"  (Ubenveisungen),  by  which  part  of  the  receipts 
from  the  Customs  and  other  indirect  taxation  was  assigned,  or 
transferred  back,  to  the  individual  States  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  As  early  as  1879,  when  the  Customs  duties  were  much 
increased,  the  dislike  of  the  States  to  making  over  revenue  definitely 
to  the  Imperial  Government  was  shown  in  the  decision  that  the  excess 
of  the  Customs  receipts  over  a  fixed  sum  should  be  assigned  to  the 
States.  The  results  of  this  policy  of  restriction  are  clearly  described 
by  Dr.  Schubart,  an  ex-ofhcial  of  the  Seehandlung,  whose  hand- 
book on  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  German  Empire 
and  the  Prussian  State  I  have  found  very  useful.  He  says  : — "  As 
"a  consequence  of  this  the  matricular  contributions  rose  steadily;  it 
"  is  true  that  the  assignments  to  the  separate  States  also  increased ; 
"  but  whereas,  at  first,  the  assignments  exceeded  the  matricular 
"  contributions,  since  1898  the  relation  between  the  two  has  been 
"  reversed.  The  fluctuations  in  the  receipts  of  the  various  States  and 
"  the  claims  of  the  Empire  produced  oppressive  uncertainty  in  the 
"  budgets  of  the  States,  and  also  made  the  Imperial  Budget  obscure." 

I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  the  meeting  with  details  of  what  is  now 
ancient  history,  or  with  the  figures  of  30  or  40  years  ago  ;  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  above  items  provided,  as  a  rule,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  Imperial  revenue.  Part  of  the  balance  required 
has  been  obtained  from  minor  receipts  and  the  remainder  from  the 
source,  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  from  Dr.  Schubart,  which 
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constitutes  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  in  C4ermany's  financial  system, 
the  matricular  contriljutions  (Mafrihiktrhciinujc),  or  quotas  annually 
supplied  by  the  States  towards  the  revenue  of  the  Empire.  These 
contributions,  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  Assignments 
already  referred  to,  are  the  root  of  Germany's  financial  troubles,  so  far 
as  they  result  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  not  from  the  ever-increasing  scale  of  the  Imperial  Government's 

expenditure. 

The  Imperial  Ihuhjef. 
The  Imperial  German  Budget  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Ordinary  {OrdenUiche  Etaf)  and  the  Extraordinary  Budget  {Ausser- 
ordeniliche  Etaf).  The  Ordinary  section  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
as  regards  both  expenditure  (Aumgahe)  and  income  {Einnahine),  namely, 
into  recurring  (foiidauernde)  and  non-recurring  (einmuUge)  expenses 

and  receipts. 

The   Imperial    Budget. 

Statement  of  the    Outgoings   (Ausgube)   and  Receipts   {Einnahme)  of  the 

German  Imperial  (Jovernment  in  the  undermentioned  years. 

[From  the   St'itistiches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  lieich,   1^03.] 

(In  tliousands  of  marks,  OOO's  omitted.) 


Actual. 


1906 


Outgoings. 


Ordinary  : — 

Kecurring  

Non-recurring 

1,724,519, 
167, 7B7, 

1,89:.',286, 

175,761, 

1,792,012, 
210,064, 

1,927,874, 
229,479, 

2,073,676, 
347,729, 

2,171,009, 
354,510, 

2,221,703, 
393,693, 

Total  ordinary 

2,002,076, 
193,072, 

2,157,353, 
2.35.146. 

2,421,405, 
388,461, 

2,525,519, 

265,551, 

2,791,070, 

2,615,396. 
234,617, 

Total  ordinarj-  and  \ 
extraordinary   ...  j 

2,068,047, 

2,195,148,     2,392,499, 

2,809,866, 

2,850,013, 

Receipts. 


Ordinary    

1,868,212, 

2,049,234, 

2,111,867, 

2,316,970, 

2,525,519, 

2,615,396, 

Extraordinary  : — 

37,470, 
99,499, 

3,266, 
341,719, 

6,368, 
258,377, 

4,*- 55, 
195,996, 

4,597, 
260.964, 

.32,350, 

202,-.d67, 

Total  extraordinary 

136,969, 

341,985, 

264,745, 

200,851, 

265,551, 

234,617, 

C 

ut  goings  and  Receipts 

Total  outgoings    

T')t;U  receipts  (not\ 
including  loans)    j" 

2,068,047, 
1,905,682, 

2,195,148, 
2,052,500, 

2,392,499, 
2,118,235, 

2,809,866, 
2,321.825, 

2,791,070, 
2,530,116, 

2,850,013, 
2,647,746, 

162.365, 
99,499, 

142,648, 
341,719, 

274,264, 
258,377, 

488,041, 
195,996, 

260,9.S4, 
260,954, 

202,267, 

202,267, 

62,866, 

199,071, 

*15,887, 

t292,045. 

— 

_ 

"  Uelicit ;  met  out  of 

t  Deficit ;  met  to  the 

deticiencv,  117,698,100  ml< 


balance  of  previous  year, 
extent  of  17'i,347,90o  mks.  out  of  balance  of  previous  year.     Net 
s.,  was  provided  for  in  the  Builgel  of  lStU8. 
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prineipal  items  of  the  German  Imperial  Budget. 

(Ill  thoiisaiiils  of  marks,— O00'.s  oniilted.) 


Actual. 


Ksli  mates. 


1907 


1909 


Outgoings. 


Ordinary  : — 

Recurring  (Jortdau- 
ernde) : — 

Home  Office 

6^205, 
578,328, 

99,871, 
21.3,970, 
112,013, 

77,i"'82, 

51,991, 

421,201, 

74,687, 
27,171, 

71,200, 
594,827, 
105,295, 
211,124, 
119,588, 

79,892, 

47,400, 

453,345, 

80,572, 
2-i,769, 

1,792,012, 
210,064, 

7.3,850, 
632,610, 
11.5,.357, 
231,556, 
132,835, 

94,861, 

37,972, 

490,646, 

85,726, 
32,161, 

75,923, 
6.52,291, 
126,378, 
278,405, 
147.432, 

101,170, 

37,349, 

524,081, 

96,047, 
34,100, 

77,.326, 
670,532, 
133,801, 
308,483, 
159, 9o7, 

110,383, 

36.039, 

545,454, 

95,148, 
33,876, 

77,999, 

Army   

671,460, 
143,699, 

304,740, 

Imperial  debt   

General  pensions"! 

fund     ...J 

Invalids  fund    

Post    and     tele- 1 

graphs     ]■ 

Imperial  railways 
Other  

171,453, 
11.5,110, 
35,343, 

568,054, 

98,654, 
35,292, 

Total    

Non-recurring  {ein-  \ 
■malige)      Total...  J 

1,724,519, 

167,767, 

1,927,874, 
229,479, 

2,073,676, 
347,729, 

2,171,009, 
351,510, 

2,221,703, 
393,693, 

Total  ordinary  ... 
E.xtraordinary  Total 

1,892,286, 
175,761, 

2,002,076, 
193,072, 

2,157,.353, 
235,146, 

2,421,405, 
388,461, 

2,525,419, 
265,551, 

2,615,396, 
2.34,617, 

Total  ord.  and  \ 
e.xtraord.     ...J 

2,068,047, 

2,195,148, 

2,392,499, 

2,809,866, 

2,791,070, 

2,850,C13, 

Receipts. 

Ordinary  :— 

Customs  (Zo^M 

Taxes     and     diies"] 
(Sleuern  and    Ge-  \- 
bi'thren)    J 

Post  and  telegraphs 

Imperial  railways   ... 

Matriculars   

Other, 

489,862, 

438,452, 

487,771, 
100,630, 
219,650, 
131,847, 

1,868,212, 

136,969, 

625,845, 

429,410, 

526,920, 
109,011, 
213,250, 
144,799, 

557,046, 

517,5.59, 

.564,697, 
117,625, 
230,166, 
124,774, 

641,745. 

561,690, 

697,165, 
121,-537, 
226,618, 
165,215, 

666,974, 

590,953, 

644,147, 
125,.532, 
352,246, 
145,662, 

629,626, 

573,652, 

672,64^, 
12),291, 
411,260, 

204,920, 

Total  ordinary 

Extraordinary 

2,049,235, 
344,985, 

2,111,867, 
264,745, 

2,316,970, 

200,851, 

2,525,519, 

265,.551, 

2,615,397, 
231,617, 

Total     Ord.    and  1 
extraord j 

2,005,181, 

2,394,220, 

2,376,612, 

2,517,821, 

2,791,070, 

2,850,014, 

♦  Including  Assignments. 


Mafricular  Contributions. 
When  the  Empire  was  constituted  the  belief  of  its  founders  was 
that  they  had  provided  adequately  for  its  financial  needs ;  but  it 
was  foreseen  that  there  would  be  years  in  Avhich  the  probable 
receipts  might  fall  short  of  the  required  total,  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  Chancellor  to  arrange  his  Budget  beforehand  with  a  balance  on 
the  right  .side  it  was  provided  that  any  deficiency  should  be  made 
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up  l>y  federal  contributions  (Matrikularbcifnirjc)  in  proportion  to 
the  populations  of  the  respective  States.  These  contributions  were 
to  be  temporary,  and  they  were  to  be  discharged  out  of  accrued 
revenue  as  soon  after  the  end  of  the  financial  year  as  the  full 
accounts  for  it  were  completed.  I  should  perhaps  mention  that  the 
German  Budget  is  not  finally  "closed"  until  manj^  months  after 
the  period  to  which  it  refers  is  ended.  For  several  years,  as  already 
mentioned,  this  programme  was  carried  out,  and,  even  after  1879, 
it  was  not  recognised  as  being  badly  in  need  of  amendment  until 
about  1898,  although  the  inconveniences  attending  it  were  becoming 
more  and  more  painfully  evident.  It  was  not  until  1904-06  that  a 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  by  granting 
certain  new  revenues  to  the  Empire  and  providing  that  the  assign- 
ments should  be  limited  to  receipts  from  spirits,  the  existing  stamp 
duties  and  part  of  the  new  inheritance  duty.  The  following  table 
shows  the  magnitude  to  which  both  the  Assignments  and  the 
Matriculars  had  risen  by  1903-04,  and  indicates  also  the  failure  of 
the  reform  of  1904,  and  of  the  supplementarj'  reform  passed  in 
1906,  to  check  the  tendency  of  contributions  to  expand  once  more 
(in  OOO's  of  marks)  :— 


Years. 


Matrieular 
Contributions. 


Excess  of  Matricular 

Contributions  over 

Assii^nments. 


1901-02  

555,710,000 

570,930,000 

15,220,000 

'02-03  

556,230,000 

580,640,000 

24,410,000 

'03-04  

541,540,000 

565,856,000 

24,316,000 

'04-05  

195,927,000 

219,650,0C0 

23,723,000 

'05  OG  

189,059,000 

213,250,000 

24,191,(100 

'06-07  

205,924,000 

230,166,0  0 

24,242,000 

'07-08  

195,042,000 

226,618,000 

31,576,000 

'08  09  

195,7:?6,000 

352,246,000 

156,510,000 

'09  10  

195,178,000 

411,260,C00 

216,08^,000 

N.B  —From  1901  to  1907,  actual  figures  ;  for  1908  and  1909,  estimated. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  state  of  things  indicated  in  this  table 
must  have  been  intolerable  to  so  precise  and  order-loving  a  nation 
as  our  German  cousins.  They  have  made  during  the  last  ten  years 
no  less  than  thiee  attempts  to  place  the  finances  of  the  Empire  on 
a  sound  footing.  Tiiey  have  not  yet  succeeded.  Various  causes 
have  contril)uted  to  render  their  endeavours  abortive,  l)Ut  one  of 
the  main  roots  of  the  ditticulty  is  this  question  of  federal  contribu- 
tions and  assignments.  Of  course  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that 
the  real  trouble  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  affecting  other 
Governments  — namely,  the  constant  tendency  to  increase  adminis- 
trative expenditure.  Governments  do  not  say,  and  are  not  expected 
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to  say,  "  Wc  have  so  much  money  this  year;  in  what  way  can  we 
"arrange  our  fitiances  so  as  to  have  a  small  surplus  1"  They  say, 
"We  have  so  much  to  provide  for,  and  you,  the  taxpayers,  must 
"find  it  for  us.  If  you  give  us  too  much  trouble,  we  shall  l»orrow 
"such  sums  as  are  necessary."  The  Governments  are  not  to  hlame 
for  this  attitude  towards  finance  ;  they  are  forced  into  it  hy  the 
demands  of  the  repi'csentatives  of  the  people  in  free  countries,  such 
as  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  and  hx  the  influence  of  the 
governing  classes  in  countries  where,  though  some  of  the  forms  of 
popidar  (lovernment  are  observed,  popular  control  does  not  exist  in 
reality.  The  result,  however,  may  be  much  the  same  in  both  cases, 
in  producing  continually  increasing  expenditure.  In  the  case  of 
Germany  we  have  of  late  years  seen  a  constant  increase  of  expendi- 
ture on  the  Army  and  Navy  which  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
at  two-year  intervals  for  the  last  seven  years  : — 

[In  thousands  of  iiiarks — OOO's  omitted.] 


I'tuS.*                 190.".* 

1907.* 

19Ha.-|- 

Aimy  : — 

Oi'd.  recurring 

575,8'8, 
50,'J55, 

594,826, 
72,294, 

652,291, 
111,915, 

671,460, 
98,919, 

,,     non-recurring 

Total,  Crd 

Extraord 

626.293, 
33,075, 

659,968, 

667,120, 
30,005, 

764,206, 
44,050, 

770,379, 
41,716 

Total,  Ord.  and  F.xtraord 

697,125, 

808,256, 

812,095, 

Navj  :— 

Ord.  recurring 

„     non-recurring 

93,480. 
71,274, 

105,295, 
79,212, 

126,877, 
109,513, 

236,390, 
55,232, 

143,699, 

14(J,505, 

Total,  Ord 

164,754,  i     184  507. 

290,204, 
109,787, 

J£xfraord 

47,874, 

46,976, 

Total,  Ord.  and  Extraord.  ..  . 

21-2,628, 

231,483, 

291,622, 

399,991, 

Total,  Army  and  Xavy 

872,596,  1     928,608, 

1,099.878, 

1,212,080, 

*  Actual. 


t  Estimated. 


Eeturning  to  the  talile  of  as.signments  and  contributions,  it  may 
be  noted  that  since  May,  1904,  when  the  assignments  were  much 
reduced,  their  total  has  been  fairly  steady  at  2oo,oco,ooo  marks 
The  matriculars,  after  their  reduction  in  1904,  remained  at  from 
2i3,coo,ooo  to  230,000,000  until  1908,  when  they  sprang  up  to 
352,000,000  ;  for  1909  they  are  41 1,000,000.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  since  1902  the  excess  of  matriculars  over  assignments  was 
about  24,000,000  until  1907,  when  it  rose  to  156,000,000;  for 
1909  (the  current  year)  it  is  216,000,000. 
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The  matriculars  have  been  a  source  of  much  vexation  to  the 
various  States  of  the  Empii'e.  They  have  usually  exceeded,  when 
finally  fixed,  the  estimates  for  them  ;  they  are  levied  per  head  of 
population,  which  is  unfair  to  the  poorer  States,  where  the 
average  wealth  per  head  is  less  than  in  such  rich  places  as 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Since  1906  the  States  have  been  granted 
a  delay  of  three  years  in  which  to  pay  their  contributions 
when  they  exceed  40  pfennigs  per  head,  or  about  24,250.000 
marks.  Their  complaints  and  remonstrances  have,  however,  led 
to  their  being  relieved  even  of  this  deferred  responsibility, 
the  amount  of  which  has  practically  become  a  part  of  the  floating 
deljt  of  the  Empire,  though  nominally  it  was  a  credit  due  to  it. 
The  "uncovered"  matriculars  of  1906  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  Budget  of  1909,  and  will  thus  be  covered  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  which,  as  usual  of  late,  is  required  to  balance  the  Budget. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  limit  of 
"  uncovered  "  contributions  shall  be  raised  to  80  pfennigs  per  head. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Empire's  revenue  will  gain  by  this 
arrangement — whether,  that  is,  this  increase  in  the  nominal  burden 
on  the  States  will  become  a  reality. 

The  loans  employed  in  balancing  the  Budget  each  year  since 
1903  have  been  as  follows,  according  to  the  Estimates  : — 

Year.  Marks.  i  Year.  Marks. 


1903-Oi 265,028,000 

'04-05 99,499,000 

'05-06 341,719,000 

■"03-07 258,376,003 


1907-08 195,996,000 

'08-09 2'iO,954,000 

'09-10 202,267,000 


The  strenuous  attempt  made  by  Prince  Biilow,  in  conjunction 
with  Herr  Sydow,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  to  reform  the  finances 
in  1908-9  broke  down,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  various  classes  to 
their  proposals.  These  proposals  included  new  excise  duties  on 
l)eer,  wine,  and  tobacco,  taxes  on  gas  and  electricity,  on  advertise- 
ments, and  an  increased  inheritance  duty ;  besides  an  elaborate 
arrangement  for  buying  up  the  whole  spirit  industry  of  Germany 
and  constituting  it  a  State  monopoly,  from  which  a  considerable 
net  income  was  anticipated.  Most  of  these  proposals  were  thrown 
out,  or  materially  modified;  every  party  objected  to  something  in 
them.  The  most  powerful  opposition  was  from  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Centre  (the  Eoman  Catholic  Party).  These  two  parties 
hastily  arrived  at  an  agreement  on  July  8  last  for  a  series  of  taxes 
calculated  to  produce  al)out  470,000,000  marks  (23,500,000/.)  out 
of  the  500,000,000  marks  (25,000,000/.)  which  Prince  Biilow  had 
declared,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  good  judges,  to  be  in- 
dispensable if  the  Empire's  finances  were  to  be  placed  on  a  sound 
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footing.  The  new  revenue  producing  measure  now  being  tried 
involved  increased  levies  on  beer,  spirits  (the  monopoly  scheme  was 
abandoned  altogether),  sparkling  wine  and  tobacco ;  new  taxes 
on  matches  and  "  lighting  appliances  "  for  gas  and  electricity, 
increased  custom  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  the  retention  of  the 
duty  on  railway  passenger  tickets  (which  Prince  Biilow  had  pro- 
posed to  abolish)  and  additions  to  the  stamp  duties,  including  a 
new  land  transfer  tax  (Gnuuhflicksfempel),  which  it  was  estimated 
Avould  produce  40,000,000  marks;  for  the  year  1910-11,  however, 
only  about  25,000,000  marks  are  set  down.  Among  the  new 
imposts  is  a  Talonsteuer,  or  tax  on  coupon  sheets,  which  took  the 
place  of  a  proposal  to  tax  Bourse  transactions ;  it  is  estimated  to 
produce  about  27,000,000  marks,  but  seems  likely  to  be  less  pro- 
ductive, at  any  rate  at  first,  and  to  give  trouble.  These  new  taxes 
were  adopted  in  a  great  hurry,  and  probal)ly  without  sufficient 
examination — as  is  too  often  the  case  when  political  exigences  have 
more  weight  than  considerations  as  to  the  real  merits  of  financial 
measures.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  they  will  turn  out.  They 
were  adopted  too  late  to  produce  their  full  effect  in  1909-10,  but 
the  following  statement  of  revenue  derived  purely  from  the  new 
taxes  up  to  December  31,  1909  (rather  under  six  months  of  their 
operation)  ma}'  be  interesting.     (From  the  official  Ceniralblatf.) 

Murks. 

Vinegar    253,000 

Lighting  apparatus G, 845,000 

Matches    5,246,000 

Talonsteuer 1,741,000 

Checks 1,997,000 

Land  transfer  13,736,000 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  newly-arranged  sjjirit  and  beer 
duties  have  helped  to  produce  the  increases  shown  on  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  1908-9,  amounting  to  27,520,000  marks  and 
14,561,000  marks  respectively  in  these  items.  Under  the  new  law 
also  the  Empire  has  the  full  benefit  of  the  Imperial  Stamp  duties, 
being  no  longer  compelled  to  "assign"  part  of  them  to  the  States. 
The  States  have  also  conceded  three-fourths  instead  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Inheritance  Duty  (^Erbschaftsstejier)  to  the  Empire. 

Nevertheless  the  finances  of  1909,  owing  partly  to  supplementary 
estimates  brought  in  in  December,  have  necessitated  the  issue  of  a 
loan  for  17,000,000/.,  and  another  loan  of  about  9,500,000/.  at  least 
will  be  needed  later.  The  eftort  to  free  the  Imperial  Government 
from  Ijorrowing  has  not  so  far  succeeded.  The  States  are  no  more 
ready  than  at  any  previous  period  to  grant  an  income  tax  or  other 
direct  taxes  to  the  Empire;  the  States  are  still  of  opinion  that  they 
need  these  revenues  themselves.     The  most  powerful  parties  in  the 
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Reichstag  are  hostile  to  granting  a  material  increase  in  the  Death 
Duties,  even  though  the  States  share  the  proceeds  with  the  Empire  ; 
the  attempt  to  provide  the  Empire  with  a  solid  revenue  in  the 
shape  of  a  spirit  monopoly  was  defeated,  as  already  mentioned, 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  distillers  would 
have  suftered  when  their  plant  was  bought  up.  Several  of  the  new 
taxes,  especially  those  on  matches,  tea  and  coffee,  must  be  an 
increased  burden  on  the  poorer  classes,  though  they  produce 
comparatively  little. 

The  most  serious  question  of  all,  however,  has  been  left 
unsettled,  namely,  that  of  the  matricular  contributions,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  deficits.  It  seems  certain  that 
these  contributions  will  continue  to  be  an  important,  probably  an 
increasingly  important,  part  of  the  Imperial  revenue,  and  neverthe- 
less it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  devise  a  means  whereby  they 
can  be  assessed  equitably  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  various 
States.  As  already  mentioned,  the  "  deferred  contributions  "  for 
1906  were  not  paid  by  the  States  when  the  three  years'  delay 
ended.  They  have  been  assumed  as  a  liability  by  the  Empire,  and 
provided  for  by  borrowing.  At  present  there  seems  no  escape  from 
the  continuance  of  this  unsatisfactory  slate  of  affairs,  unless  the  new 
revenues  shoidd  prodiice  much  more  than  seems  probable. 

Xufe. — The  funded  debt  of  the  German  Empire  has  increased 
from  218,082,000  marks  on  March  31,  1880,  to  1,118,000,000  marks 
in  1890,  2,298,518,000  marks  in  1900,  and  3,643,500,000  marks  in 
1908.     {Sfatidmhes  Jahrhtich,  1909.) 


Discussion  oh  Mr.  Hooper's  Paper. 

Mi^  Percy  Ashley  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hooper 
for  the  interesting  introdnction  he  had  given  to  an  extremely 
diiiicult  and  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  fascinating  subject.  He 
did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hoo[)er  in  his  opening  remark  that  it 
was  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  Geiman  imperial 
financial  problem  had  attracted  attention,  though,  no  doubi,  the 
reasons  for  the  recent  increase  of  such  interest  were  largely  political. 
The  problem  of  German  imperial  finance  was  the  same  as  that 
which  confronted  every  federation  ;  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  had 
arisen  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
and  it  would  probably  be  witnessed  also  in  the  new  Federation  of 
South  Africa.  As  a  humble  student  of  history  he  might  at  the 
outset,  although  it  was  not  germane  to  the  paper,  lodge  his  protest 
against  the  statement  that  the  present  German  Empire  might  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  heir  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  whatever 
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else  it  was,  it  was  emphatieall}'  not  that.  The  fundamental  difficultv 
of  German  finance  was  political  or  constitntional.  The  assigimient  of 
the  customs  revenue  to  the  federal  government  and  the  limitation  of 
the  federal  government  to  "  indirect  "  taxation  was  the  common 
sokxtion  of  the  problem  of  federal  finance;  and  running  right 
through  the  history  of  the  German  Empire  there  had  been  a  conflict 
between  the  federal  government  on  the  one  side,  desirous  of 
oljtaining  revenues  which  should  be  entirely  under  its  own  control, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  State  governments  resolved  not  to  allow 
such  revenues  to  be  obtained.  At  the  outset  there  were  certain 
assigned  revenues,  and  any  deficit  was  to  be  made  up  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  States.  That  being  so,  the  governments  of  the 
States  would  have  some  control  over  the  imperial  policy ;  but,  when 
tlie  imperial  needs  grew,  the  customs  duties  were  increased.  Without 
entering  into  any  controversy  as  to  fiscal  policy,  it  would  be  generall}- 
admitted  that  the  tariff  legislation  of  Germany  in  the  late  seventies 
was  largely  induced  by  the  financial  needs  of  the  Empire.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Empire  was  not  altogether  popular  in,  at  any 
rate,  some  of  the  States,  the  central  government  dared  not  demand 
lai-ger  contributions  which  the  States  could  furnish  only  by  increases 
in  their  direct  taxation.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Hooper 
had  explained  a  little  more  fully  what  happened.  The  customs 
revenue  was  increased  ;  but,  beyond  a  certain  amount  (6,500,000/.) 
all  the  yield  of  the  customs  had  to  be  paid  over  to  the  States,  and 
the  matricular  contributions  Avent  on.  The  result  was  that  the 
Empire  had  to  pay  over  huge  sums  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  receive 
back  huge  sums  on  the  other.  That  was  the  key  to  the  whole 
trouble.  The  plan  answered  well  enough  so  long  as  the  amount  pay- 
able to  the  States  from  the  customs  exceeded  the  amount  they  had  to 
pay  to  the  Empire — that  is  to  say,  up  to  about  1898.  During  all 
that  period  of  about  twenty  years,  the  States  were  getting  more  from 
the  Empire  than  they  paid  to  it ;  and  consequently  they  acted  on 
the  assumption  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  continue,  and  that 
they  would  always  get  what  was  practically  equivalent  to  grants-in- 
aid  from  the  Empire.  They  adjusted  their  own  financial  systems 
accordingly  ;  and  even  (as  in  the  case  of  Prussia)  handed  over 
entirely  to  local  authorities  certain  sources  of  revenue.  Con- 
sequently, when  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  Empire  found  it 
could  no  longer  go  on  giving  these  grants-in-aid  not  only  did  the 
States  find  an  important  source  of  revenue  cut  off,  Init  at  the 
same  moment  they  had  to  find  large  additional  amounts,  and  were 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  certain  revenues  which  were  capable 
of  expansion  had  been  practically  assigned  to  the  local  authorities. 
He  regi'etted  the  omission  from  the  Paper  of  any  reference  to  systems 
of  State  taxation,  since  it  did  not  appear  to  him  possible  to  estimate 
the  true  position  and  the  real  problem  of  German  imperial  finance 
without  taking  into  account  the  prolilems  of  State  finance  also. 
Further,  one  had  to  remember  that  the  old  belief  still  lingered  in 
Germany  that  to  allow  the  Empire  any  appreciable  use  of  direct 
taxation  would  be  to  strike  at  the  federal  system  and  promote 
H    centralisation  which,  in    this    instance,  meant    the    still    further 
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Prussianising  of  the  Empire.  He  did  not  think  it  followed  neces- 
sarily, but  that  was  the  contention.  It  was  the  southern  States, 
Bavaria,  Wiirttemlierg,  Saxony  and  Baden  especially,  which  were 
opposed  to  Prussianisation,  and  therefore  were  inclined  to  resist  so 
strongly  any  intrusion  of  the  Empire  on  the  sphere  of  direct  taxation. 
Mr.  Hooper  had  spoken  of  "  our  German  cousins "  being  order- 
loving.  For  his  own  part  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  having  had 
■occasion  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  financial  accounts  of  the 
Oerman  Empire,  he  had  failed  to  discover  any  such  love  of  order. 
The  accounts  were,  no  doubt,  accurate  so  far  as  they  went,  and  one 
■could  make  certain  deductions  from  them,  but  sometimes  one  could 
not  make  one  page  agree  with  another,  and  there  were  many  points 
on  which  they  were  quite  extraordinarily  obscure.  As  regards 
financial  administration,  quite  apart  from  the  complication  of  the 
matricular  contributions  and  the  assignments,  and  other  cross 
accounts,  he  would  point  out  that,  until  about  1889-90,  there  had 
been  no  distinction  in  the  German  accounts,  and  no  theory  even 
as  to  the  distinction  which  ought  to  be  made  between  extra- 
ordinary and  ordinary  expenditure,  that  is,  expenditure  which  could 
properly  be  met  out  of  loans  and  expenditure  which  ought  to  be 
met  out  of  revenue.  Similarly,  until  1906,  there  had  been  no 
provision  whatever  for  the  redemption  of  debt.  In  1906  they  did 
make  provision,  Init  it  had  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect.  So 
that  for  thirty  years  they  had  the  Empire  piling  up  debt  without 
making  any  provision  for  redemption ;  and  when  such  provision 
Iiad  been  prescribed  by  law  the  financial  situation  was  such  that  the 
law  could  not  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Hooper  had  referred  briefly  to 
the  debt  of  the  German  Empire.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
that  it  had  more  than  doubled  since  1896.  In  that  year  the 
permanent  debt  was  io6  millions,  in  1908  it  was  212  millions,  and 
it  was  now  about  240  millions  —find  that  increase  was  during  fourteen 
years  of  peace.  It  was  true  that  a  certain  amount,  about  one- 
fourth,  was  incurred  for  the  war  in  China  and  the  rising  in  South 
Africa ;  but  practically  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  out  of  loans, 
more  than  doubling  as  it  did  the  Imperial  debt,  had  taken  place  during 
a  time  of  peace  without  any  arrangement  for  redemption,  and  was 
almost  entirely  for  unremunerative  purposes.  The  total  debt  of  the 
Empire  and  States  was  about  900  millions.  But  against  their  share 
the  States  had  very  large  assets — railways,  mines,  forests,  &c. ;  while, 
in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  debt,  there  were  none,  except  the  railways 
■of  the  Ji'eirJisland.  He  feared  that  some  of  his  remarks  had  sounded 
rather  critical  of  the  Paper  ;  they  were  not,  however,  so  intended. 
He  would  thank  Mr.  Hooper  again  for  his  very  interesting  intro- 
duction to  a  very  difhcult  subject,  and  woukl  venture  only  to 
•express  his  regret  that  the  author  had  not  cairied  his  survey  some- 
what further. 

Mr.  liOiSEXlJAl'M,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thaidvs,  said  that  he 
could  echo  Mr.  Ashley's  criticism  about  the  character  of  the  German 
finance  accounts,  to  which  he  had  fre(iuently  had  occasion  to  refer. 
He  had  often  enough  discovered  inconsistencies  l^etween  different 
volumes,  and  even  between  different  pages  of  the  same  volume. 
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There  were  things  which  one  would  expect  to  discover  in  any 
properly  kept  books  of  account,  but  which  one  utterly  failed  to  find. 
For  example,  they  did  not  show  anywhere  how  much  was  spent  on  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  customs  in  (Jermany.  The  dilliculties  with  regard 
to  (4e:'man  finance  which  had  been  brought  to  their  attention  so 
closely  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
huge  deficits  in  the  annual  budgets  were  due  to  the  peculiarly 
wooden  and  inelastic  sj'stem  of  finance  followed  in  German}-. 
Practically  none  of  the  main  sources  of  revenue  were  elastic  in  the 
sense  that  one  could  increase  or  decrease  them  year  by  year.  That 
was  a  very  great  difficidty,  especially  as  no  clieck  whatever  existed 
on  the  ability  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  increase  the  expendi- 
ture each  year.  The  real  difficulty  in  Germany  was  the  constitution. 
That  was  due,  first,  to  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Government  had 
not  the  250wer  to  command  the  sovereign  States  to  contribute  to  the 
finance  of  each  year,  and,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
Empiie  had  no  income  tax  and  no  death  duties — no  such  items  as 
coukl  be  increased  each  year  if  necessary.  Their  main  source  of 
revenue  was  the  customs,  and  that  was  generally  and  necessarily  a 
fixed  amount,  even  although  no  portion  of  it  was  handed  over  to 
the  States,  in  the  sense  that  the  rates  of  tariff"  were  generally  fixed 
for  a  period  of  years  by  customs  treaties  with  various  countries. 
Consequently,  all  the  sources  of  revenue  available  to  the  Government 
were  of  such  a  character  that  it  was  impossible  to  increase  or 
diminish  them.  The  deficit  which  arose  each  year  had  to  be 
provided  by  loan ;  while  the  squaring  of  the  accounts  was  a 
subject  of  negotiation,  compromise  and  concession  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  various  States.  If  they  could 
imagine  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  having  to  govern  without 
the  income  tax  and  without  death  duties,  and  depending  entirely 
on  customs  duties  fixed  by  intei-national  treaties,  they  would  have 
some  conception  of  the  enormous  difficulties  that  would  confront 
our  own  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  trying  to  balance  his 
accounts  each  year.  But  that  was  really  the  condition  of  financial 
affairs  in  Germany.  The  complexities  of  the  German  accounts  were 
not,  perhaps,  so  fully  indicated  as  they  might  have  been  in  the 
Paper,  and  he  thought  the  author  had  treated  them  rather  too 
tenderly.  Thus,  he  had  not  taken  into  account  an  item  like  the 
beer  duties  in  the  Braasteuerverein.  When  he  (Mr.  Eosenbaum) 
read  a  Paper  before  the  Society,  two  years  ago,  he  found  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  in  trying  to  collect  together  in  a  comparative 
form  the  taxes  raised  in  Germany  corresponding  to  similar  taxes 
raised  by  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  that  had  led  him  to 
examine  ratlier  closely  the  German  finance  accounts;  and,  although 
he  had  not  looked  at  them  as  closely  since,  he  had  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of.  their  extraordinary  complexity. 

Mr.  Flux  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as 
to  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  German  finance  accounts.  Any 
effort  to  get  clear  and  consistent  results  out  of  them  almost  brought 
one  to  a  state  of  despair,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Hooper  had  been 
somewhat   daring   in   undertaking    to   present    to   the   Society   in 
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a  simple  form  a  suhject  of  so  much  complexity.  Going  through 
the  table  on  p.  385,  which  showed  the  principal  sources  from  which 
the  German  Empire  derived  its  funds,  one  thing  which  would 
strike  the  English  student  was  that  the  classification  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  in  the  separation  of  the  duties  on  commodities — 
from  stamp  duties,  for  example — had  not  been  followed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  receipts.  If  it  were  not  improper,  he  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  item  of  taxes  and  duties  should  be  divided, 
and  the  yield  of  excise  duties  shown  separately  from  the  stamp 
duties  and  the  duties  on  inheritances,  which  were  commonly  called 
direct  taxes  by  English  students,  though  not  so  classified  by 
German  writers.  The  amounts  under  those  heads  were  not  large 
in  proportion  to  the  total,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  was  taxation  on  commodities  and  how  much  on  other  things. 
Another  point  which  illustrated  the  complexity  of  the  German 
accoiuits  was  the  item  "posts  and  telegraphs."  The  postal  systems 
of  the  Empire  were  not  unified,  and,  consequenth^  the  revenue 
stated  under  this  head  was  only  that  part  of  the  gross  postal  revenue 
which  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  assignments  from  those  States  which  controlled  their  own  postal 
revenue  being  included  under  another  head.  In  reference  to  the 
gross  totals  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  seeing  that  the  matricular 
contril)utions  and  assignments  were  payments  to  and  fro  between 
the  States  and  the  Empire,  one  was  tempted  to  suggest  that  a 
moi'e  rational  presentment  would  show  the  net  amount  of  Impeiial 
revenue  after  deduction  of  the  assiginnents  from  the  matricular  con- 
tributions. That  arrangement  would  yield  a  total  of  the  Impeiial 
revenue  and  expenditure  more  neai-ly  comparable  to  the  tables  they 
were  used  to  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  course,  could  not 
attempt  to  present  such  figures,  which  would  be  totally  different 
from  those  set  out  in  the  German  official  reports.  He  was  merely 
commenting  on  the  involved  manner  in  which  the  German  accounts 
presented  results.  At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  he  got  a  little 
puzzled  with  the  explanation  ottered  ;  it  appeared  to  suggest  that 
in  some  way  or  other  the  Imperial  Chancellor  could  balance  his 
Budget  by  bringing  into  it  a  sum  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
knew  he  would  have  to  pay  back,  as  soon  as  the  accounts  were 
closed,  out  of  the  revenue  accruing  in  the  3'ear.  He  would  like  to 
ask  if,  in  the  table  showing  the  excesses  of  matricular  payments 
over  assignments,  any  part  of  the  large  excesses  of  the  last  two 
years  was  due  to  deferred  conti-ibutions,  as  some  of  the  German 
accounts  which  he  had  seen  included  such  amounts. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  thev  were  not  included. 

Mr.  Flux  said  the  only  other  point  to  which  he  would  refer 
was  one  mentioned  liy  Mr.  Hooper  at  the  end  of  the  Paper.  It 
threatened  to  become  an  important  one  inile.'^s  the  procedure  of 
adding  to  the  funded  debt  the  unpaid  contriI)Utions  of  the  States 
were  repeated.  If  real  payments  by  the  States  to  the  Empire  were 
to  increase  in  anything  like  the  way  indicated  by  the  end  of  the 
tal)le,  it  l)ecame  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  and  interest  to 
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know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  resources  from  which  the  States 
obtained  their  revenues,  and  out  of  which  they  would  have  to  meet 
any  such  balances  as  were  there  suggested.  Mr.  Ashley  had  made 
some  interesting  suggestions,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  incjuiry  of  that  nature  would  l)ring  them  into  a  very 
complicated  field  of  finance.  It  was  difficult  to  say  from  what 
particular  State  revenues  the  net  matricular  contributions  were 
derived,  but  it  would  be  of  considerable  interest  if  the  relation  of 
State  finance  to  Imperial  finance  could  l)e  presented  to  them  on 
some  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Hooper,  after  thanking  the  memliers  for  the  kind  way  in 
which  the  Paper  had  been  received,  said  that  he  was  fully  conscious  of 
its  weak  points ;  but,  as  Mr.  Flux  had  pointed  out,  to  deal  with  the 
subject  more  minutely  would  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  more  than 
one  evening.  The  dependence  of  the  Empire  on  contributions  from 
the  various  States,  which  they  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  give, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  unless  indeed  the 
Imperial  Government  were  prepared  to  keep  down  their  expenditure. 
As  they  had  been  increasing  that  expenditure  by  the  amount  of 
4  or  5  millions  sterling  per  annimi  for  some  time,  they  were  bound 
to  get  involved  in  difficulties  unless  they  could  get  fresh  revenue. 
With  I'eference  to  the  iidieritance  duty,  his  idea  had  been  the  same 
as  those  already  expressed,  namely,  that  it  was  a  direct  tax.  But 
when  he  consulted  the  authorities  in  Germany  they  contended  it 
was  indirect,  and  stated  that  if  it  was  direct  the  States  Avould  not 
allow  the  Empire  to  have  it  at  all.  As  it  was,  the  States  insisted  on 
having  part  of  it.  They  began  by  having  one-third,  but  they  had 
now  agreed  to  be  content  with  taking  only  one-fourth.  When 
Prince  Biilow  and  Herr  Sydow  proposed  a  measure  by  which  the 
State  would  get  what  really  would  be  a  substantial  revenue  from 
the  death  duties  of  over  4  millions,  it  was  unanimously  turned  out 
of  the  Keichstag  as  being  a  cruel  and  iniquitous  thing.  The 
question  of  the  net  revenue  from  posts  and  telegraphs  was  very 
much  like  our  own  :  the  net  revenue  in  this  country  was  not  much 
more  than  about  3  millions,  while  the  German  net  revenue  was 
something  like  4  or  5  millions  sterling.  They  did  just  as  we  did. 
They  set  the  gross  receipts  on  one  side,  and  put  the  administrative 
expenses  on  the  other  ;  and  the  difference  came  to  about  100  million 
marks.  The  administrative  expenses  for  the  current  year  were 
568  million  marks  ;  and  the  gross  revenue  was  672  million  marks. 
Of  course  there  were  some  other  items  which  were  of  a  similar 
character — for  instance,  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  railways  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  They  got  about  6  to  6|^  million  sterling  in 
revenue  and  they  spent  about  5  millions  ;  which  gave  a  net  return 
of  about  I  to  1 1  millions.  But  when  the  imperial  authorities  looked 
at  the  Prussian  and  other  State  railway  systems  they  looked  at  them 
with  longing  eyes  ;  they  would  nuich  like  to  have  the  results  of  the 
present  system  handed  over  to  the  imperial  finance.  But  that  was 
not  the  view  taken  by  Prussia  or  hy  "Wiirttemberg,  Bavaria  or 
Saxony. 
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The    Inx'reased    Yield   per    Acre    of   AVheat    in    England 
Considered  in  Relation  to  the  Reduction  of  the  Area. 

Bij  H.  D.  Vigor,  B.Sc. 

[Read  before  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  March  15,  lOlO.] 

The  aim  of  the  present  note  is  to  investigate  the  change  in  the  yield 
of  the  wheat  crop  during  the  period  from  1885  onwards,  for  which 
official  returns  of  the  production  per  acre  in  England  are  available 
and  to  trace  whether  some  of  the  increase  shown  in  the  returns  ma\- 
or  may  not  be  due  simply  to  the  withdrawal  of  less  productive  soils 
from  the  crop. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  average  wheat  yield  per  acre  from  1885 
to  1908  are  shown  in  the  followino;  diagram : — 


JFheat  acreage  and  yield  j?er  acre  in  England,  1885-1908. 
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In  addition  to  the  yields  of  each  year  I  has'e  drawn  the  average 
yield  of  the  first  and  last  decades,  respectively,  of  the  period  as 
horizontal  lines.  The  acreage  under  wheat  is  drawn  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  diagram,  with  the  corresponding  decennial  averages. 
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For  the  decade  1SS5-9-4  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Enghmd 
was  29'35  bushels,  and  for  the  period  1899-1908,  31  "39  bushels  per 
acre.     The  increase  was  2*04  bushels,  or  6-9  per  cent. 

The  average  area  for  1885-94  was  2,162,000  acres,  and  for 
1899-1908  1,614,000  acres.  The  reduction  was  thus  548,000  acres, 
or  25*3  per  cent. 

The  increased  3'icld  may,  of  course,  be  the  result  of  a  large 
nunil)er  of  intiuences  other  than  the  withdrawal  from  wheat  of  the 
less  productive  soils.  Among  such  influences  may  be  mentioned 
more  favourable  weather,  inci'eased  and  more  scientific  manuring, 
the  introduction  of  heavier  cropping  varieties  of  wheat  and  improved 
drainage.  Some  of  these  factors  would  clearly  take  a  much  longer 
period  to  produce  an  appreciable  ofiect  than  others.  The  important 
connection  between  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  yield  of  the  crops 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper  on  the  "  Correlation  of  the  Weather 
and  the  Crops,"  read  before  the  Society  in  January,  1907,  1)y  Mr. 
R.  H.  Hooker.  The  author  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  regards  the 
increased  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  the  East  of  England  in  the 
twenty  years  1886-1905,  that  the  more  favourable  weather  conditions, 
particularly  the  diminished  autumn  rainfall,  were,  in  themselves, 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  material  increase  of  the  wheat  yield 
(from  30-4  to  32'i  bushels  per  acre)  in  the  counties  considered.^ 
Mr.  Hooker  also  stated  that  his  investigations  gave  no  evidence 
in  support  of  a  theory  that  the  considerable  reductions  in 
the  areas  under  certain  crops  during  the  previous  twenty  years 
might,  apart  from  other  factors,  have  resulted  in  improved  yields."^ 

It  has  seemed  to  ms  that  this  question  was  one  which  admitted 
of  further  examination  by  direct  analysis  of  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  yield  and  the  total  acreage  of  wheat  in  each 
county,  comparing  the  figures  of  the  earliest  decade  for  which 
returns  are  available  with  those  of  the  latest  decade.  All  the  data 
used  are  contained,  or  may  be  calculated  from  figures  published,  in 
the  annual  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Great  Britain. 

Table  1  contains  the  average  yield  per  acre  and  the  average 
total  area  of  wheat  in  each  English  county  (except  London)  in  each 
decade.  It  also  shows  the  ratio  of  the  earlier  to  the  later  yield,  and 
the  earlier  to  the  later  area.  These  ratios  will  hereafter  be 
referred  to  as  the  yield  ratio  and  acreage  ratio  respectively.  The 
counties  are  arranged  in  the  local  groups  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  agricultural  statistics. 


'  Journal  if  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Ixx,  iy07,  p.  24'. 
-  Ibid,  p.  26. 
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Table  1. —  Yields  and  areas  in  each  count?/  of  England  in  the  decades 
1S85-90  and  1899-1908,  u-ith  the  yield  and  acreage  ratios. 


Avcr.in-e  yield  per  acre. 


Divisions  and  counties. 


Eaxt — 

Bedford  

Huntingdon    

Cambridge  

Suffolk     

Essex   

Hertford 

Middlesex    

Xorth-East  — 

Norfolk 

Lincoln    

York,  E.E 

South-East  — 

Kent    

Surrey 

Sussex 

Berkshire    

Hampsliire 

East  Midland — • 

Xottiugliam    

Leicester 

Rutland  

Northampton 

Buckingliam   

Osrord^ 

Warwick 

West  Midland — 

Salop    

Worcester  

Gloucester  

Wiltshire    

Monmoutli  

Hereford 

South.  West — 

Somerset 

Dorset 

Devon  

Cornwall 

Xorth — 

Nortli  umberl  a  n  d 

Durham  

York,  N.R 

„      W^R     

North-West— 

Cumberhiud    

Westmorland 

Lancaster    

Chester    

Derby  

Stafford    


1885-94.    !  1899-19(8.  '      Ratio. 


linsliels. 
2S-82 
29-21 
32  99 
2905 
3071 
28-3G 
30(2 

31-3R 
32  46 

29-88 

3212 
27-44. 
30-58 
28-06 
26  71 

2S-72 
31-00 
30-50 
31-16 
27-4S 
27-08 
29-08 

29-59 
28-52 
27-82 
29-13 
2416 
2672 

28-14 
28-49 
21-18 
25-96 


Imslicls. 

30-56 
20-77 
32-55 
30  54 
31-94 
30  57 
33  45 

32-62 
33-94 
31-16 

35-17 
30-09 
33-19 
29-82 
29-50 

28-84 
29-63 
31-82 
32-74 
29-79 
30-12 
30  28 

30  34 
3036 
29  82 
3222 
25-34 
30-10 

3033 
3183 
26-50 
30-29 


29  85  31-17 

26-38  '  32-65 

27  45  I  31-88 

2704  i  28-98 


30-()9 
28-41 
29  93 
30-39 
29  07 
28-08 


31-52 
3237 
34-18 
32-02 
3236 
30-94 


1-060 
1-019 
-986 
1-051 
1-040 
1078 
1-114 

1-040 
1046 
1  -043 

1-095 
1-097 
1-095 
1-0R3 
1-101 

1-004 
-956 
1-043 
1-051 
l-0«4 
1-087 
1041 

1025 
1-065 
1072 
1-106 
1-036 
1-126 

1-078 
1-117 
1-251 
1-163 

1-145 
1-238 
1-161 
1072 

1048 
1-139 
1-141 
1054 
1-113 

i-:02 


Ave?ajre  acreiigp. 


lSSa-94.    :  1899-1  COS.  ■      Ratio. 


acres. 

42,413 

35,958 

105,585 

121,714 

139,938 

54,676 

4,819 

157,22S 

218,231 

68,239 

67.832 
28,333 
71-402 
45,061 
76,740 

16,931 
26,294 
6,098 
53,417 
42,425 
44,109 
43,741 

47,704 
41,417 
61,101 
6r5.329 
9,775 
35,306 

43,273 

28,219 
78,185 
31,622 

12,620 
20,253 
36,502 
57,715 

6,969 
445 
21,324 
16,005 
16,736 
29,373 


acres. 
35,576 
31,108 
91,827 
99,722 
108,485 
49,502 
2,626 

117,724 

167,249 

62,683 

42,441 
17,346 
47,908 
34,681 
54,824 

36,192 

21,497 
4,780 
42,590 
31,490 
34,468 
31,881 

27,468 
27,497 
42,758 
49,702 
4,225 
21,575 

29,300 
20,121 

48,017 
22,834 

5,765 
11926 
23,935 
41,716 

1,091 
139 
18,456 
13,039 
13  570 
19,674 


839 
865 
870 
819 
775 
905 
506 

749 
76?) 
919 

626 
614 
671 
770 
714 

771 
818 
784 
797 
742 
781 
729 

576 
664 
700 
749 
432 
611 

677 
713 
614 
722 

457 
589 
656 
775 

286 
312 

866 
815 

an 

670 


It  will  be  noted  tliat  the  yield  ratio  e.Kceeds  unity  in  eveiy  county 
but   Cambridge  and  Leicester,  and  its  value  ranges  from  0-956  in 
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the  latter  county  to  i"25i  in  Devonshire.  The  acreage  ratio  in 
every  case  is  less  than  unity  and  ranges  from  the  value  o'286  in 
Cumberland  to  the  vahie  o'9i9  in  the  East  liiding  of  Yorkshire. 

In  Table  2  the  Ijroad  changes   in   the  groups  of  counties  are 
given,  treating  each  group  as  a  whole. 

T.VBLE  2. — Prrrcntage  change  of  yield  and  acreage  of  wheat  in  the 
(igric}iltural  dieixicns  of  England. 


Division. 

Percentage  cliiinge. 

Yield. 

Acr('!ii;p. 

East 

Korth-Easfc 

+      4 
+      4 
+      9 
+      4 
+      8 
+    16 
+    13 
+    10 

-  17 

-  22 

South-East 

East  Midland 

We^t  Midland    

South-West    

North 

-  32 

-  23 

-  34 

-  34 

-  32 

yorth-West    

-    26 

England 

+       7 

-    -5 

So  far  as  the  above  table  goes,  it  shows  that  the  increases  of  the 
yield  have,  as  a  rule,  been  greatest  where  the  acreage  has  declined 
most.  There  is,  however,  much  variation  of  the  yield  ratios  within 
most  of  the  groups,  and  the  acreage  ratios  are  also  by  no  means  con- 
sistent. I  have  therefore  applied  the  method  of  correlation  to  the 
county  figures. 

Before,  however,  giving  the  results  of  correlating  the  ratios,  I 
give  in  the  two  next  tables  certain  results  obtained  with  the  actual 
figures  of  the  yield  and  acreage  in  each  county  in  each  decade. 

Table  3. — Means  and  standard  deviations  of  county  yields  (bushels)  and 
areas  {thou.sands  of  acres)  in  each  decade. 


Acreage,  1885-1894   

Yield  per  acre,  1885-1894 

Acreage,  1899-1908   

Yield  per  acre,  1899-1908 


Stiindard  I)c\intioii, 


±42-9      (83  percent.) 
±     2  14(7-4       .,         ) 

±  S4-1     (90        ,,         ) 
±     1-92  (6-2       ,,         ) 


It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  mean  yields  per  acre  given  in 
this  table  are  simple  averages  of  the  county  yields.  The  yields 
weighted  by  the  acreage  in  each  county  (i.e.,  the  ordinary  average 
yields  for  England  as  a  whole)  are  29'35  bushels  and  31  "39  bushels 
per  acre  respectively.     The  smaller  difference  between   the  simple 
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and  weighted  average  in  the  second  decade  together  with  the 
slight  decrease  in  the  standard  deviation  of  the  county  yields  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  tendency  for  counties  to  be 
"  levelled  up  "  as  regards  the  productivity  of  an  acre. 

Table  4  — Correhition  coeJficie/i(s  of  y'tdds  ami  (ireas  in  each  de<udo. 


Acreage  (1885  9t)  and  yield  (18S5-94)     .... 

Coefliciciit. 

Pi-.-l.al.l 

e  en  or. 

1. 

-1- 

•33 

± 

■09 

2. 

Acreage  (1885-94)  and  a<-reage  (189-t.l908) 

-f 

•98 

± 

•04 

3. 

Acreage  (1885-94)  and  yield  (189:)- 1908) 

-t- 

•17 

± 

•10 

4. 

Yield  (1885-94)  and  arreage  (1899-190S) 

-1- 

•35 

± 

•09 

5. 

Yield  (1885-94)  and  jield  (1899-1908)     .... 

4- 

•73 

± 

•07 

G. 

Acreage  (1899-1908)  and  yield  (1899-1908) 

+ 

•17 

± 

•10 

Coefficient  No.  1  indicates  that  counties  growing  a  large 
crop  of  wheat  tended  to  have  a  higher  yield  per  acre  in  the 
decade  1885-94,  than  those  with  smaller  areas  under  the  crop. 
From  the  value  of  coefficient  No.  6  it  will  be  seen  that  this  fact 
was  not  nearly  so  marked  in  the  later  decade.  This  change 
is  in  agreement  with  the  suggestion  just  made  that  counties  have 
been  "  levelled  up  "  as  regards  their  yields.  The  value  of  coefficient 
No.  2  is  what  one  would  naturally  expect,  the  great  wheat 
counties  of  1885-94  remaining  the  dominant  wheat  counties  of 
1899-1908.  Coefficient  No.  5  shows  that  those  counties  which 
produced  the  heaviest  crops  still  do  so,  but  the  "  levelling  up  '' 
process  has  left  its  mark  on  the  value  of  this  coefficient. 

The  next  work  consists  in  ascertaining  the  direct  correlation  of 
the  yield  and  acreage  ratios  in  the  counties,  in  order  to  know 
whether  the  yield  has  improved  most  in  counties  where  the  area 
has  declined  most.     Table  5  gives  the  result  of  this  work. 

Table  5. — Means,  standard  deviations  and  correlation  coelfiei-./it  of 
acreage  and  yield  ratios. 


Arreiijte  Riitio. 

Viclil  Kalio. 

Mean   

•703 
±   -1425 

1^082 

Standard  ileviatiuii     

±     "057 

Correlation  cocfBtient    

-    -310 

± 

•091 

The  value  of  the  coefficient  in  relation  to  its  probable  error 
justifies  one,  I  think,  in  considering  it  to  be  definitely  significant  of 
a  tendency  for  large  decreases  in  the  area  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
counties  of  England  to  have  been  accompanied  by  appreciable 
increments  in  the  yield  per  acre  returned  from  the  counties.     I  do 
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not  think,  however,  that  one  would  be  justified  from  this  relation 
only,  and  without  a  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  many  other 
factors  in  operation,  in  trying  to  estimate  the  actual  increase  of  the 
yield  which  may  be  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  less  productive  soils 
from  wheat  growing. 

In  Table  6  the  working  of  the  last  correlation  coefficient 
is  reproduced  because  it  brings  out  more  clearly  than  the  comparison 
shown  in  Table  2  the  manner  in  which  the  different  counties  have 
contributed  to  the  negative  correlation  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  positive  products  are  contributed  chiefly  from 
the  west  midland  counties  where  the  considerable  decreases  of  area 
were  generally  unaccompanied  by  such  marked  improvements  of  the 
yield  as  took  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  north- 
western counties  negative  and  positive  products  balance  each  other. 
In  the  eastern,  north-eastern  and  east  midland  areas  the  lesser 
proportionate  i^eductions  of  acreage  are  associated  with  smaller 
increments  in  the  yield.  In  the  northern  counties  over-average 
reductions  of  area  are  associated  with  over-average  additions  to  the 
yield. 

A  further  result  of  some  interest  is  the  correlation  between  the 
3'ield  per  acre  of  the  earlier  period  and  the  acreage  ratio.  The  value 
is  -h  "09  ±  '10.  The  tendency,  if  any,  of  a  county  with  a  low 
yield  to  show  an  over-average  decrease  of  area  may  also  be 
measured  by  the  partial  correlation  between  the  yield  of  1885-94 
and  the  acreage  of  1899-1908,  the  third  variable  being  the  acreage 
of  1885-94.  This  partial  correlation  coefficient  is  'll  ±  '10. 
These  two  coefficients  are  so  small  that  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  area  of  wheat  of  a  county  has  not  been  reduced 
specially  on  account  of  a  low  yield  per  acre,  as  compared  with 
another  county,  although  within  a  county  the  reductions  seem  to 
have  helped  toward  raising  the  yield. 

The  results  obtained  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  reduction  of  the  wheat  area  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
rise  of  the  yield  per  acre  in  England  as  a  whole. 

(2.)  The  yields  of  separate  counties  have  shown  a  slight  tendency 
to  level  up. 

(3.)  Counties  of  low  yields  do  not  appear  to  have  been  specially 
selected  for  a  reduction  of  area.  (There  has  not  been  inter-counti/ 
selection.) 

(4.)  Improvements  of  the  yields  appear,  to  some  extent,  to  be 
greatest  in  those  counties  where  the  proportionate  reductions  of 
area  have  been  greatest.  (There  has  been  some  degree  of  iidra- 
counf>/  selection.) 
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Table  6. — Correlation  of  yield  and  acreage  ratios. 


Yield  l',i.tio— 

Deviation  from 

Average. 

.\creage  Ratio — 

Deviation  from 

Averaije. 

Products  (6  decimal  jilaces). 

Divisions  and  counties. 

Positive. 

Negative. 

East — 

Bedford               

-  -022 

-  ^063 

-  -096 

-  031 

-  -042 

-  -004 
+    -032 

-  ^042 

-  -036 

-  -039 

+    ^013 
+     015 
+    -013 

-  •019 
+    ^022 

-  ^078 

-  -126 

-  039 

-  031 
-t-    -002 
+    •005 

-  -041 

-  -057 

-  017 

-  •010 
+     024 

-  046 
+    -044 

-  -004 
+    ^035 
+    ^169 

+  •osi 

+    ^063 
+    ^156 
+    079 

-  •oio 

-  ^034 
+    -057 
+    •059 

-  -028 
+     031 
+     020 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

_ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

■136 
•162 
•167 
•116 
•072 
•202 
•197 

•046 
•063 
•216 

•077 
■089 
•032 
■067 
■Oil 

•068 
•115 
•U81 
•094 
•039 
•078 
•026 

■127 
•039 
•003 
■046 
■271 
•092 

•026 

•010 
•0S9 
•019 

■216 
•114 
■047 
■072 

■417 
•301 
•163 
•112 
•108 
■033 

.... 

232 

78 
390 

7,239 

663 

30 

1,106 

12,406 

104 
350 

1,539 

14,178 
9^617 
3,318 

2,992 

Huntingdon 

10,206 
16,032 

Suffolk 

3,596 

Essex 

Hertford  

3,024 

808 

6,304 

Xorfh-East  — 

Norfolk 

1,932 

2,268 

York  E  R 

8,424 

South-East — 

Kent 

1,001 
1,335 

416 

1,273 

East  31idland  — 

Nottingham 

5,301 
14,490 

Rutland     

Nortliampton 

Buckingham        

3,159 
2,914 

Oxford  

Waiwick  

Went  Midland  — 
Salop      

1,066 

Worcester 

Wiltshire  

Hereford  

South-  West— 

4,048 

Dorset    

15,041 

Cornwall   

North— 

Northumberland 

15,493 

17,784 

York   N.R 

3,713 

„      W.R 

North-  West — 

Cumberland    

720 

22,287 

Lancaster 

Chester 

3.1S6 

660 

Number  of  counties  =  41 

Totals 

+  •051340 

-•169431 

Net  total 

-     ■! 

18091 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Vigor's  Paper. 

Mr.  Yule  said  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Vigor,  as  bis  investigation  had  interested  liim 
greatly.  He  could  not  pretend,  however,  to  any  agricultui'al  know- 
ledge, and  must  therefore  content  himself  with  merely  asking  one 
or  two  questions.  lie  thought  the  two  most  important  conclusions 
in  the  Paper  \\erc  the  third  and  fourth ;  namely,  that  counties  of 
low  yields  did  not  appear  to  have  been  specially  selected  for 
a  reduction  of  area  under  wheat,  or,  in  other  words,  that  counties 
with  a  very  low  yield  per  acre  in  the  earlier  decade  did  not  exhibit 
on  the  whole  a  sensibly  greater  reduction  of  area  than  comities 
which  showed  a  high  yield  per  acre  in  the  first  decade,  and  that 
improvements  of  the  yield  in  counties  appeared  to  be  greatest 
where  the  reduction  ftf  area  had  been  greatest.  Apparently  within 
each  county,  so  far  as  one  could  judge,  there  had  been  either  some 
selection  of  soil  better  suited  to  wheat-growing,  or,  at  all  events, 
there  had  been  some  causes  in  operation  associating  the  improvement 
in  yield  with  the  magnitude  of  reduction  in  acreage.  At  the  same 
time,  that  relation  was  not,  he  confessed,  so  marked  as  he  should 
have  expected  a  priori.  The  data  given  in  the  Paper  by  Mr. 
Hooker,  to  Avhich  reference  had  been  made,  moreover  did  not,, 
apparently,  lend  any  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  reduction 
of  acreage  in  any  place  was  markedly  associated  with  the  increase 
of  yield ;  a  priori  he  should  have  expected  such  an  association. 
Farmers  were  bound  to  be  intelligent  people,  and  he  would  have 
thought  that  when  the  area  under  wheat  was  decreased  it  would  be 
the  portion  of  the  farm  most  suitable  for  wheat-growing  which 
would  be  retained  under  that  crop.  He  was  curious  to  know 
why  this  relation  was  so  slight,  and  would  be  glad  if  the  author 
could  suggest  why  there  was  no  inter-county  selection — why  the 
counties  with  low  yields  per  acre  in  the  earlier  decade  hacl  not, 
apparentl}^,  been  selected  for  a  sj^ecial  reduction  of  area.  If  the 
wheat  produced  was  largely  consumed  locally,  he  could  imagine 
the  area  under  wheat  in  each  county  would  tend  to  remain  about 
the  same,  more  or  less  independently  of  the  amount  in  other 
counties  ;  but  otherwise  the  result  seemed,  to  the  non-agricultural 
person  like  himself,  to  deserve  some  explanation. 

Dr.W.  N.  Shaw  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  though  he  feared  he  was  standing  in  the  way  of  those  better 
qualified  to  discuss  the  agricultural  aspects  of  the  Paper.  He  had 
come  partly  to  find  out  whether  he  could  discover  why  in  the  last 
few  years  the  yield  of  wheat  had  remained  so  remarkably  steady 
and  so  high.  Looking  at  the  curve  at  the  beginning  of  the  Paper, 
one  saw  that  the  last  four  years  had  been  singularly  iniiform,  much 
more  so  than  in  any  previous  four  years,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  years  1888  to  1891 ;  and  the  four  uniform  years  had 
been  uniformly  high,  which  was  a  curiosity  in  the  diagram,  because 
the  most  characteristic  feature  was  the  oscillation  from  year  to  year 
which  seemed  to  have  died  out  of  the  statistics.  This  had  Jbeen 
rather  disturbing  to  him  since,  some  years  ago,  he  was  driven  to 
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the  conclusion,  much  against  his  will,  that,  not  for  the  whole  of 
England,  but  for  a  limited  portion  of  it,  viz.,  the  eastern  counties, 
including  Norfolk,  the  yield  repeated  itself  after  a  period  of  eleven 
years.  It  was  a  shocking  thing  to  confess  that  anything  would 
repeat  itself  after  eleven  years  in  these  days  ;  but  he  was  driven  to 
that  conclusion,  not  by  any  a  priori  desire  to  arrive  at  it,  but  by  the 
impossibility  of  escaping  from  the  situation.  If  one  took  the  curve 
for  the  eastern  counties,  instead  of  for  the  whole  of  England  (a 
corresponding  diagram  to  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Paper),  it 
showed  that  the  relation  was  very  close  indeed.  He  had  always 
supposed  that  the  efforts  made  to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat 
deliberately  during  the  last  thirty  years,  such  as  improvement  in 
manures,  and  the  attention  given  to  the  subject,  must  have  produced 
a  distinct  effect,  and  that  possibly  the  effect  of  greater  attention  to 
the  growth  of  the  crop  was  showing  itself  l>y  an  increase  in  the 
yield,  and  perhaps  by  the  elimination  of  the  oscillation  in  alternate 
years.  The  Paper  suggested  that  some  part  of  the  result  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  unproductive  land  had  been  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  ;  and  that  might  produce  some  effect,  probalily  more 
effect  on  England  as  a  whole  than  it  would  on  the  favoured  counties. 
He  noticed  that  the  counties  he  spoke  of  were  really  those  in  which 
the  yield  ratio  was  nearer  unity  than  in  England  as  a  whole  ;  but 
he  was  a  little  disturbed  by  the  character  of  the  first  curve.  The 
yield  of  wheat  went  up  from  1894  to  1899;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  acreage  under  wheat  also  progressed  upwards  along  a  curve 
reasonably  parallel.  Consecpiently,  during  those  four  years  there 
was  a  simultaneous  increase  of  the  yield  and  the  acreage.  That 
led  him  to  ask  what  would  be  the  result  if  they  correlated  chrono- 
logically the  yield  of  the  year  and  the  acreage  for  the  year,  which 
had  not  been  done  in  the  Paper.  Probably  the  number  of  years 
available  was  so  small  that  the  correlation  ratio  would  have  no 
serious  meaning ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
numbers  would  work  out.  He  hoped  the  Paper  Avould  lead  to 
agriculturists  looking  into  the  matter  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
definitely  improved  yield  so  far  as  wheat  was  concerned ;  and  whether 
the  attention  paid  to  agriculture  had  developed  greater  productivity 
in  wheat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  diminish  the  two  years'  oscillation 
to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  congratulated  the  author  upon  the  Papei-, 
which  he  had  read  with  very  great  interest.  He  thought  the 
method  adopted  was  not  only  ingenious,  but,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  it 
was  the  right  method  of  attacking  the  particular  problem  in  question. 
Mr.  Vigor  had  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  more  favourable  weather 
having  affected  the  wheat  yield ;  he  thought  it  was  certain  that, 
comparing  the  yields  of  the  latest  decade  with  the  earlier  one,  the 
weather  at  the  time  of  sowing  had  been  much  more  favourable  in 
the  more  recent  period.  But,  owing  to  the  method  adopted,  he 
(Mr.  Hooker)  thought  it  proljable  that  the  author  had  largely 
eliminated  the  effect  of  the  weather.  His  own  investigations  a  few 
yeai's  ago  had  given  no  eviilence  in  support  of  the  theory  that  a 
decreased  acreage  had  resulted  in  an  increased  yield  per  acre ;  but 
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he  was  not  then  specially  studying  that  point.  He  had  calculated 
the  correlation  coefficients  for  which  Dr.  Shaw  had  asked,  basing 
them  on  the  data  he  had  used  in  his  own  paper,  i.e.,  the  acreage 
luider  wheat,  and  the  yield  per  acre  in  the  twenty-one  years  1885 
to  1905  in  a  certain  district  in  the  East  of  England.  Correlating 
these  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  got  a  coefficient  between  yield  and 
acreage  of  +  o'2  3,  instead  of  Mr.  Vigor's  -  o'346.  A  prioii  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  this  total  coefficient  should  be  positive, 
since  the  chief  factor  in  the  yield  of  wheat  was  the  deficiency  of 
rainfall  in  the  autimm,  and  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  acreage 
was  also  that  same  deficiency  in  rainfall  in  the  autumn.  He  had 
then  calculated  the  partial  coefficient,  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the 
rainfall  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  result  was  to  raise  the  figure 
to  +  o"3i.  He  confessed  he  did  not  quite  understand  that,  and  did 
not  see  why  the  partial  coefficient  should  not  approximate  to  the 
figure  obtained  by  Mr.  Vigor ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  be  of  the 
same  sign.  However,  in  correlating  the  changes  chronologically, 
other  factors,  e.g.,  the  weather  at  other  times  of  the  year,  also 
produced  their  effect ;  and  some  of  those  other  factors,  doubtless, 
accoutited  for  the  apparent  correspondence  of  an  increased  yield 
with  an  increased  acreage.  He  had  also  correlated  his  own  data  by 
the  method  of  taking  the  differences  between  successive  observations 
instead  of  differences  from  the  mean.  In  that  way  he  had  obtained  an 
even  higher  coefficient  between  yield  and  acreage,  viz.,  +  0*5  ; 
the  partial  coefficient,  after  allowing  for  the  autumn  rainfall, 
being  +  0*4 1.  That  was  an  even  higher  figure  than  Mr.  Vigor 
had  obtained,  and  of  opposite  sign ;  but  the  probable  error  was 
greater.  He  had  little  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Vigor's  method 
was  the  correct  way  of  tackling  that  particular  problem,  and  that 
in  his  own  calculations  some  disturbing  factor  was  involved. 
Another  point,  which  he  had  previously  discussed  with  Mr.  Vigor, 
•was  the  question  whether  the  county  ratios  should  have  been 
■weighted  according  to  the  area  under  wheat  in  the  county.  He 
had  at  first  thought  it  hardly  worth  while,  but  he  was  now  not  so 
certain.  Looking  at  Tal)le  6,  no  less  than  0*022  of  the  numerator 
(-  o'liS)  was  due  to  a  single  county,  Westmorland,  which  had 
the  smallest  acreage  of  all  under  wheat.  If,  e.g.,  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  had  been  treated  as  a  single  county,  the  coefficient 
would  have  been  smaller.  He  would  accordingly  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Vigor  what  the  correlation  coefficient  would  be  if  he  weighted 
the  counties  before  calculating  it. 

Mr.  RosENBAUM  said  that  some  time  ago  he  was  dealing  with 
■some  Irish  figures  which  bore  closely  on  the  question  under  discussion, 
and  he  might  remind  the  author  that  the  Irish  figures  afforded 
a  better  basis  for  testing  the  theory,  because  they  covered  a  much 
longer  period,  going  back  to  the  fifties.  He  was  struck  by  finding 
that,  on  comparing  the  period  1859-68  with  1899-1908,  one  got 
a  decline  in  the  average  wheat  acreage  of  88  per  cent.,  and  an 
increase  of  yield  per  acre  of  55  per  cent.  The  question  occurred 
to  him  as  to  how  far  that  increase  of  yield  was  due  to  improvements 
in  farming,  and  how  far  to  the  selection  of  better  soils.     It  seemed 
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to  him  that  some  evidence  bearing  on  that  question  might  be 
obtained  by  a  corresponding  examination  of  the  oats  and  barley 
figures.  In  the  ease  of  oat«,  where  the  decline  in  acreage  was  only 
41  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  yield  was  36  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
barley,  where  the  decline  in  acreage  was  9  per  cent.,  the  increase 
of  yield  was  21  per  cent.  One  would  expect  that  improved 
husbandry,  weather  conditions,  and  factors  of  that  kind  would  be 
common  to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  different  kinds  of  grain ;  and, 
therefore,  that  any  improvement  due  to  those  causes  would  be 
manifested  in  the  different  grains.  But  one  got  a  decline  of  only 
9  per  cent,  in  the  barley  area,  so  that  there  could  not  be  very  much 
selection  taking  place  in  the  cropping.  There  was,  however,  an 
increase  of  21  per  cent,  in  the  yield ;  and  therefore  that  was 
probably  the  measure  of  improved  farming  methods.  The  21  per 
cent,  increase  of  yield  ratio  in  barley  might,  therefore,  be  compared 
with  88  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  36  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  oats.  Those  figures  were  \Qvy  interesting  as  showing  that  there 
must  have  been  in  the  large  reduction  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
wheat  areas  of  Ireland  a  considerable  influence  through  selecting 
only  those  soils  which  naturally  gave  the  largest  yield.  He  would 
say  that  those  figures  might  suggest  to  Mr.  Vigor  a  fruitful  soil  to 
work  on  in  trying  to  examine  that  particular  question.  It  also 
occurred  to  him,  while  Mr.  Yule  was  speaking,  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  explain  why  there  were  so  many  counties  where  the 
correlation  between  the  increased  yield  per  acre  and  the  reduction 
of  acreage  was  veiy  small.  He  did  not  know  how  far  agriculturists 
would  bear  him  out,  but  he  did  not  think  they  could  expect  a  close 
relationship  between  the  yield  per  acre  and  the  acreage,  in  the  cases 
where  the  wheat  area  was  small.  There  was  in  most  places  a 
minimum  below  which  the  cultivation  of  wheat  would  not  go,  since 
the  farmers  rec^uired  wheat,  irrespective  of  price,  for  the  making  of 
straw.  Under  those  conditions,  supposing  one  had  a  joint  influence 
of  low  prices  tending  to  produce  small  cultivatioti,  and  an  improved 
farming  tending  to  produce  a  higher  yield,  the  one  would  go  on 
steadily  while  the  other  remained  constant.  Mr.  A^igor's  method 
appeared  to  assume  a  linear  relationship  between  the  increase  of 
yield  per  acre  and  the  reduction  in  acreage,  even  in  cases  where  the 
wheat  area  was  small.  But  if,  as  he  suggested  was  the  case,  it  had 
any  influence  at  all,  there  must  be  many  counties  where  that 
relationship  no  longer  held. 

Mr.  Young  said  if  they  looked  at  the  acreage  figures  they  would 
be  found  to  compare  very  remarkably  with  the  price  of  wheat ; 
the  acreage  decreased  as  the  price  went  down.  There  was  also  the 
cjuestion  of  weather,  which  largely  entered  into  the  discussion.  If 
Mr.  Hooker  would  consider  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  same  time  as 
the  weather,  he  would  find  that  the  figures  he  quoted  would  come 
out  very  nuich  better.  He  had  l)een  A^ery  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Hooker's  remarks  that  if  the  autumn  was  fine  there  would  be  a 
much  larger  yield  of  wheat  than  if  it  were  wet ;  and  he  would  like 
to  see  the  result  of  this  year's  yield  of  wheat  as  compared  with  last 
year's.    The  previous  3'ear  had  been  splendid  for  wheat  growing,  and 
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they  had  had  a  large  yield.  He  would  be  interested  to  see  what 
the  yield  would  be  this  year,  since,  according  to  Mr.  Hooker's  theory, 
it  would  only  be  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Rew  cordially  supported  the  vote  of  thanks  to  ]Mr.  Vigor 
for  his  very  interesting  contribution.  He  had  done  what  might 
well  be  an  example  to  other  young  Fellows  of  the  Society  :  he  had 
taken  a  small  plot  of  the  very  large  field  of  agricultural  .statistics, 
and  had  applied  to  it  the  method  of  intensive  culture.  His  results 
were  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  perhaps 
conclusively  prove  very  much  was  not  greatly  surprising.  The 
problem  which  Mr.  Vigor  had  tried  to  investigate  was  to  ascertain 
whether  some  of  the  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  since 
1885,  and  if  so  how  much,  was  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  less 
productive  soils  from  wheat-growing.  A  prioi-i  it  might  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  as  the  acreage  of  a  particular  crop  was 
reduced,  self-interest  should  induce  the  cultivator  to  throw  out  of 
cultivation  the  least  productive  soils.  But  that  did  not  necessarily 
mean  the  least  productive  in  the  sense  of  yield  per  acre,  but  the 
least  productive  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  The  reduction 
of  wheat  acreage  was  much  greater  in  the  twenty  years  preceding 
the  period  with  which  the  Paper  dealt  than  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  When  the}^  first  knew  the  exact  figures,  about  1866,  the 
acreage  of  wheat  in  England  was  about  3,200,000.  At  the  time  when 
Mr.  Vigor  began  his  inquiry  it  was  something  like  2,300,000,  a  loss 
of  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  and  since  then  over  500,000  acres  more 
had  gone.  The  first  loss,  as  anyone  acc^uainted  with  the  history  of 
events  during  that  period  would  agree,  was  due  to  the  great  fall  in 
wheat  prices ;  they  were  up  to  50.S.  and  6o.s.  per  quarter  at  the  end 
of  the  sixties;  but  in  1885  they  were  down  to  30s.  ;  and  that  fall 
in  price  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  great  decrease  of  acreage. 
The  process  which  went  on  was  that  the  soils  which  went  out  of 
cultivation  were  those  which  were  most  expensive  to  cultivate,  and 
not  necessarily  those  which  were  the  least  fertile  or  which  gave  the 
smallest  yield  per  acre.  It  had  been  already  indicated  that  there 
were  other  considerations,  perhaps  even  more  potent  with  farmers 
than  the  actual  yield  per  acre,  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  area 
under  wheat.  Farmers  had  l^een  tempted  to  take  up  dairying  or 
stock  rearing  or  breeding,  or  perhaps  the  cultivation  of  fruit  or 
vegetables,  all  of  which  industries  had  unquestionably  been  extending 
while  wheat-growing  had  declined.  The  question  was  whether  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  those  industries  were  relativel}^  more  remunerative 
than  the  growing  of  wheat,  which  had  been  a  more  potent  influence  in 
reducing  the  wheat  acreage  than  the  consideration  of  whether 
particular  land  yielded  a  bushel  or  two  more  per  acre  than  other 
parts  of  a  district  or  farm.  If  that  were  so  the  evidence  that  the 
increase  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  which  had  un- 
doubtedly taken  place,  was  consequential  upon  the  reduction  of 
acreage  by  reason  of  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  less  suitable 
soils  might  be  expected  to  be  inconclusive. 

Mr.  Vigor,  in  reply,  having  thanked  those  who  had  taken  part 
in   the   discussion   for   the   kindness    which   had    tempered    their 
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criticisms,  said  that  several  of  the  points  raised  by  the  earlier 
speakers  had  been  answered  by  the  later  speakers.  Mr.  Yule's 
remark  that  the  size  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the 
yield  and  acreage  ratios  was  not  so  great  as  he  had  expected,  had 
been  met  by  Mr.  Eew,  who  said  that  the  economic  productivity  of 
the  soil  was  a  greater  consideration  to  the  farmer  than  the  mere 
quantity  of  the  crop.  Dr.  Shaw's  cpiestions  had  been  answered  by 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  he  (the  speaker)  agreed  that  Mr.  Hooker's  results 
were  difficult  to  account  for,  and  suggested  that  there  was  probably 
some  factor  in  the  chronological  correlation,  such  as  the  price, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Young,  the  later  weather  and  conditions  of  the 
season,  which  he  had  not  dealt  with  in  the  Paper  and  had  really 
•eliminated  to  some  extent,  which  might  account  for  the  positive 
correlations  which  Mr.  Hooker  had  obtained.  Mr.  Hooker  had  also 
Tiientioned  the  question  of  the  probable  error  of  the  coefficient  of 
correlation  between  the  ratios.  He  (the  speaker)  knew  that 
Mr.  Bowley  took  six  times  the  probable  error  as  a  criterion  of  its 
significance  ;  but  that  criterion  almost  precluded  one  from  dealing 
with  a  question  if  one  had  a  small  numlier  of  obseivations  giving 
small  coefficients,  and  one  could  in  such  small  samples  only  deal 
with  relations  which  were  almost  obvious.  Mr.  Hooker  had  also 
mentioned  the  question  of  weighting,  and  had  pointed  out  that 
"Westmorland  contributed  a  large  proportion  to  the  aggregate 
negative  correlation.  On  the  other  hand,  other  counties  with  small 
acreages,  such  as  Monmouth  and  Cumlierland,  contributed  a  large 
amount  to  the  positive  column  of  the  correlation  ;  and  these  must 
be  set  against  counties  like  Westmorland.  The  use  of  data  for 
areas  of  different  sizes  might  be  likened  in  effect  to  the  process  of 
drawing  balls  out  of  a  bag  containing  black  and  white  balls  in  a 
certain  proportion.  Even  if  one  took  a  larger  handful  at  one  time 
than  at  another  one  would  expect,  in  the  long  run,  that  the  small 
areas  which  showed  al)normal  proportions  of  black  balls  in  one 
direction  would  be  balanced  by  others  which  showed  abnormal 
proportions  in  the  other  direction.  He  had  actually  spent  much 
time  in  using  weighted  ratios,  but  an  assumption  of  some  kind,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  distribution  of  the  ratios  within  a  county,  was 
involved,  and  he  did  not  know  what  assumption  was  possible ;  and 
that  being  so,  he  could  not  go  any  further  in  the  matter.  It  might 
however  be  stated  that  by  taking  the  weighted  ratios  the  correlative 
coefficient  had  come  out  -  '51,  which  was  a  higher  value  than  his 
coefficient  foi'  unweighted  ratios  (  -  -S-IG) ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
put  that  higher  value  forward  as  supporting  the  results  of  his 
investigation,  V)ecause  it  was  based  on  those  assumptions  whieli  he 
had  been  unaljle  either  to  accept  or  reject. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

Alfred  Akcrs.  j        Stephaiic  Kahn. 

Frank  IJcresford.  I        II.  Allan  IMorj^an. 
Julward  J.  nuveeii.  II.  Cooper  I'attin. 

Ge  H-ge  Haw.  Peter  irackeiizie  Kca. 

Edward  William  Hope.  |        Ernest  Charles  SnOiV. 
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OBITUARY. 

Fnin:  liilter  con  Juraschek. 

Once  again  Death  has  made  a  sad  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  Honorary 
Fellows  of  this  Society.  Within  the  last  few  years  our  roll  of 
distinguished  foreign  colleagues  has  suffered  successively  hy  the  loss 
of  such  masters  of  statistical  and  economic  science  as  Yon  Inama- 
Sternegg,  Carrol  D.  AVright,  Nicolas  Pierson,  and  Emile  Cheysson. 
Now  we  have  to  deplore  the  unexpected  death,  at  the  relatively 
early  age  of  61,  of  the  distinguished  Austrian  statistician.  Doctor 
Franz  Ritter  von  Juraschek,  who  in  1895  had  followed  the  late 
President  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  the  chair  of 
the  Imperial  and  Ro3'al  Austrian  Central  Statistical  Commiss^ion. 
The  personal  services  rendered  by  Dr.  von  Juraschek,  not  ordy  to 
statistical  science  and  statistical  administration  in  his  own  country 
but  likewise  in  the  iield  of  international  comparisons,  have  been 
widely  recognised  by  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  his 
comrades  at  the  various  gatherings  of  the  International  Institute. 

Dr.  Juraschek  was  born  at  Arad,  in  1849,  and  educated  at  Graz, 
where,  after  taking  his  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  he  entered  on  tutorial  work  in  the  Faculty  of  Public  Law  in 
1875.  Specializing  later  in  Statistics,  he  became  Professor  of  Statistics 
and  Austrian  Public  Law  in  the  Franciscea  Josephina  University  in 
Czernowitz  in  1881,  and  Extraordinary  Professor  of  Statistics  and 
Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law  at  Innsbruck  in  1883.  His 
name  first  appears  on  the  roll  of  members  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  in  1886,  and  he  will  be  remembered  by  those 
of  our  countrymen  who  attended  the  Vienna  session  of  that  body 
in  1891  and  on  many  subsec[uent  occasions  as  one  of  the  most 
kindly  and  charming  of  our  colleagues.  He  was  chosen  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  1893,  and  he  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society.  Outside  his  own 
nationality  his  merits  were  further  recognised  by  his  selection  as 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Belgian  Central  Statistical  Commis- 
sion, and  of  many  learned  and  benevolent  societies.  The  distinctions 
which  he  worthily  bore  included  the  Austrian  Order  of  the  Iron 
Cross,  that  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  that  of  the  Danish  Order  of 
the  Danebrog.  Bearing  the  title  of  Regierungsrat  from  1887,  in 
1894  he  was  named  Hofrat,  in  1901  Witklicher  Hofrat,  and  in  1904 
Commander  of  the  Francis  Joseph  Order. 

When,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  von  Inama-Sternegg  from  the 
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head  of  the  Austrian  Central  Statistical  Commission  in  1905, 
Dr.  Juraschek  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  with  the  position  of 
SeJdionschef,  he  confined  (as  official  duties  laid  an  increasing  burden 
on  his  vigorous  and  energetic  personality)  his  academic  work  to  that 
of  the  University  of  Vienna. 

In  the  high  statistical  post  he  so  ably  filled,  his  shrewd  and 
expert  knowledge,  his  conscientious  devotion  to  accuracy,  combined 
with  much  literary  activity,  made  up  a  life  of  singular  force  and 
great  attractiveness,  the  far  too  early  loss  of  which  will  not  be  soon 
repaired.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  with  what  conspicuous  ability 
he  continued  the  famous  work  Ulterdclit  der  JFeltwirihschaff,  started 
by  his  deeply-lamented  countryman.  Dr.  Neumann  Spallart,  to 
whose  efforts  in  1885  the  resurrection  of  the  existing  International 
Statistical  Institute  was  so  largely  due.  Amongst  the  other  works 
of  our  energetic  deeply-regietted  colleague,  it  may  suffice  to  note 
liis  connection  with  Otto  Hiibner's  GcograpJmch  Statistische  Tahellen 
alter  Lander  der  Erde,  while  shortly  before  his  death  he  was  engaged 
on  the  revision  and  republication,  with  the  authorisation  of  the 
Imperial  and  Koyal  Ministry  of  Agricultuie,  of  his  work,  IJas  Getreide 
ini  IVeltverkehr. 

No  complete  record  of  the  mass  of  his  published  documents 
bearing  on  trade,  population,  agriculture,  transport,  prices,  and 
topography  could,  however,  possibly  find  recognition  in  the  limited 
space  at  our  command.  Those  who  would  desire  to  measure  the 
recent  scope  of  his  international  work  may  tiace  it  in  the  bulletins 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  where  his  notes  on  European 
land  areas  and  population  commanded  attention,  and  where  the 
interest  with  which  he  was  pursuing,  still  more  lately,  the  improve- 
ment of  fishery  statistics,  is  displayed ;  while  his  close  concern  with 
the  recent  congress  on  this  subject  abundantly  testified  to  the  activity 
he  brought  to  the  prosecution  of  a  comparatively  modern  side  of 
statistical  research.  P.  G.  Craigie. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

The  Statistics  of  Usages  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Ninefeentlt 
Century.  (Part  XVIIL)  The  Cotton  Industnj.  Section  IV. 
By  George  Hexry  Wood,  F.S.8. 

Yorkshire. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has  had  a  more  or  less  flourishing 
cotton  industry  from  the  commencement  of  the  factory  system,  and 
the  industr}'  thrives  to-day  at  Halifax,  Brighouse,  Slaithwaite,  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  trace  many  references 
to  wages  in  this  district.  Such  particulars  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  are  given  in  Table  28,  but  they  have  little  value,  on  account 
of  their  incompleteness.  We  cannot  make  any  estimates  of  the 
course  of  wages,  although  the  particulars  leave  no  doubt  that  a  very 
considerable  advance  has  taken  i:)lace. 

Miscellaneous  Lancashire  centres. 

Although  w^e  are  unable  to  make  any  further  use  of  them,  there 
are  certain  particulars  relating  to  different  places  in  Lancashire 
Avhich  it  seems  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  for  future 
reference,  to  place  on  record.  They  are  given  in  Table  29.  The 
table  calls  for  no  comment,  except  to  add  that : 

(a.)  The  figures  relate  to  Lancaster,  and  are  from  the  same 
authority  as  the  rest  of  the  statements  in  this  column. 

{b.)  In  1S40  the  spinners  averaged  24.S.  gd. 

(c.)  At  other  mills  the  wages  were  6s.  gd.  and  7s. 

{d.)  The  earnings  are  for  short  wheels,  and  were  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  2s.  6d.  or  3.';.  for  gas  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

(e.)  The  earnings  are  for  large  wheels,  and  were  subject  to  a 
similar  deduction  for  gas  as  ((/). 

(/.)  From  Eeport  of  Factory  Inspector,  xxii  of  1864. 
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Glasgow  and  other  Scottiah  ])laces. 

The  history  of  wages  in  the  Scottish  cotton  trade  is,  as  is  the 
history  of  the  trade  itself,  one  entirely  unlike  that  of  its  Lancashire 
rival.  In  Lancashire  the  trade  has  grown  from  decade  to  decade,  in 
Scotland  it  has  so  dwindled  that,  whereas  loo  years  ago  probably 
one-seventh  of  the  cotton  product  of  the  kingdom  was  of  Scottish 
manufacture,  to-day  the  amount  produced  in  Scotland  is  almost 
insignificant  in  ])roportion  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1835  the  Factory  Inspector's  Eeturns  of  the  luimbers  employed 
in  cotton  factories  show  32,580  operatives  in  Scottish  factories,  com- 
pared with  182,243  in  the  factories  of  England  and  Wales.  In  1901 
there  were  only  26,297  in  the  Scottish  factories,  and  494,678  in 
those  of  England  and  Wales.  Various  investigators  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  decline  of  the  Scottish  cotton  industry,  and  have 
discussed  its  causes.  In  doing  so  they  have  discussed  c^uestions  of 
wages,  and  have  therel\y  provided  much  material  for  an  account  of 
the  course  of  wages  during  the  century.  This  material  is  tabulated 
in  Table  30. 

A  glance  at  this  tal»le  will  reveal  various  features  not  met  with 
in  the  tables  relating  to  English  centres.  The  list  of  operatives  is 
longer,  various  occupations  drop  out  as  time  goes  on,  and  women  are 
employed  in  several  branches  in  Scotland  when  men  are  employed  in 
Lancashire.  The  great  changes  which  have  been  made  add  con- 
siderably to  the  difficulty  of  constructing  index-numbers,  and  we 
cannot  be  so  sure  of  our  results  as  in  the  case  of  places  where  the 
main  structure  of  the  industry  has  not  undergone  the  remarkable 
changes  which  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  mule  spinning,  the 
employment  of  women  as  spinners,  &c.,  have  brought  about. 
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Taule  30.  -  Scotland.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives  for  an 
ordinarij  v:eek^s  work.     1 810-1 90G. 


Yi'ar   1810-25 


Place  

Authoritv. 


Scut(-hers  overlookers 

Cardiii};  masters    

Pickers  

Mixers   

Scutchers 

Strippers  

Griiiilers   

Drawing  frame  tenters    

Slulil)ing  frame  tenters  

Intermediate  frame  tenters 

IJoving  frame  tenters  

All  tenters,  average 

Little  tenters 

Stretchers    

Spinning  overlookers  

Self-acting  overlookers   

Spinners,  1st  class 

2nd    ,,    

3rd    , 

,,  women 

,,  average 

Piecers,  1st  class    

2ud    „      

3rd    ,,      

,,        average    

Throstle  spinners 


Reelers  overlookers 


W 

G 

Average 


Winders    

Warpers.  M 

W 

Hand  loom  warpers 

Twisters-ill  

Power  loom  overlookers 

,,       weavers,  1  loom    

,,  ,,         2  looms  

3  ,,       

4      

,,  ,,         aveiage 

Tappers 

Calenderers  

Sizers,  dressers,  ic 

Card  minders 

Foremen  mechanics 

Engineers 

Mechanics  and  millwrights 

Blacksmiths 

Joiners  , 

Firemen    

Litliourers 


Average  of  all . 


Glas- 
gow. 


Glasgow 


s.     d. 


8/-,  Iti/- 


2.?/-  to  25, - 


7/-,  10/- 


1825-30.  1830-35. 


Glas- 
gow. 


s.    d. 

17    9 


Glas- 
gow. 


s.    d. 
16  10 


Glas- 
gow. 


7/-,i 


27 
21/-, 


12/-. 


7/-.i 
7/-,i 


(1) 


i-V-  (1) 


Lanark. 


9/-  (4) 
-,  20/- 


1838. 


Glas- 
gow. 


s.  d. 

7  - 

14  - 

6  6 


20/-,  29/- 
6     - 
3    H 
2    - 
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Table  30  Contd. — Scotland.     Average  mrnhigs  of  cotton  operatives. 


Year    

1S3S. 

1841. 

1841. 

1851. 

18.56. 

]8o6. 

is.5(;. 

Glasgow. 

- 

Glas- 
gow. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Glas- 
gow. 

p 

p 

** 

5(5. 

56. 

56. 

20a. 

20/<. 

Hcutchers  overlookers 

.'^.     d. 

17  0 

■ 
28  10 

9    0(3) 
8     4 

z 

J4     - 
15     - 

18  10 

s.     d. 

2,3/-,  30/- 

4    - 
2    - 

.?.    d. 

21    - 

7    6 
7     - 

.5.      d. 

21/-,  25/- 

8  - 
12    - 

9  - 
30    - 

7/3,  8/9 
.32    - 

24    - 

12    - 

s.    d. 

20/-,  35/- 

9    - 
17    - 

12    - 
40     - 

8/3,  10/fi 
40    - 

■21    - 

17    - 

s.    d. 

5    7 

9    6 

5  5 

6  7 
3    7 

16  9 

6    9 

17  - 

18  - 
21     - 

.?.    d. 
15    - 

26    - 

12    - 

10    6 

10    6 

Drawing  frame  tenters    

Intermediate  frame  tenters  ... 
Roving  frame  tenters  

5  11 



Spinning  overlookers  

Self-aeting  overlookers    

24    - 

2nd    „    



„          3rd     ,,    



6     9 



,         2nd  ,,    

,^         8rd    ,,    



4    - 



a 



,,              ,,          Average  ... 

15    6 

4    9 



w 

— 





, 



,,               ,,       3      



,,               „       4      ,,       



,,              ,,       average 





24     - 

Mechauios  and  millwrights  ... 

21     - 

21     - 

Firemen    

14    - 

12    - 

Average  of  all 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  30  Conld. — Scotland.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives. 


\rAV     

l-s.iO. 

1857. 

1858. 

1858. 

1859-60. 

1860. 

186(1, 

Place  

Glas- 
gow. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Glasgow. 

? 

3. 

3. 

56. 

3. 

3. 

20re. 

206. 

.s\    d. 
'24,'-.  36, 

9    - 

3/-,  4/6 

24/-,  39/- 

21  - 
39    - 
33    - 

18    - 

111    - 
9    - 
8     - 

8    - 

22  - 

30    - 

8/6,  11/- 
32    - 

25/-,30/-, 

30/- 
24/-,  25/- 

s.    d. 
24/-,  36/- 

9    - 
3/-,  4/6 

24/-,  39/- 
21    - 
39    - 
33    - 

18     - 

10     - 
9    - 
9    - 

7    6 

18    - 
30    - 

8/6,  11/- 

32    - 

25/-,.30/-, 

30/- 
24/-,  25/- 

s.    d. 

21    - 

9     - 
16    6 

12    - 

38    - 

9    9 
35    - 

}-{ 

26    - 
15    - 

.?.    d. 
24,'-,  36, 

9    - 
3/-,  4/6 

24/-,  39,/- 
21     - 
39    - 
33    - 
18    - 

10    - 
9    - 
9    - 

8    - 

17    - 
30    - 

8,'6,  11,/- 

32    - 

25/-,  30/-, 

30/- 
24/-,  25/- 

s.    d. 
24,'-,  36/- 

9,'-,  10,'- 
3/-,  4/6 

24/-,  39/- 
21,'-,  27/- 
33/-,  39/- 
27/-,  33/- 
18/-,  21/- 

9,'-.  10/- 
7/6,  9,'- 
4/6,  8/- 

9    - 

18    - 
30/-,  36/- 

r  8/1,  10/-, 
1     11/- 

32/-,  36/- 

25/-,  30/-, 

30/- 
24/-,  27/- 

s.    d. 

5  10 

10  10 

6  8 

8    - 
4    9 

19  9 

20  - 

}  = 

18  - 

19  - 

.?.    d. 
15    6 

26    - 

Mixers   

12    - 

Strippers  

Grinders   

12    - 
12     - 



Intermeiiiate  frame  tenters  ... 

— 

6    5 





25    - 

Spinners,  1st  class 

•Jiid  , 

Ijid    ,,    



,,           women . 

6    9 

Piecers,  1st  class   

2nd    , 

— 

3rd    „        



4     - 



G 



,,              ,,         Average  ... 
Heelers  overlookers  

17    - 
4     6 



Warpers.  M 

W 

— 





Power  loom  overlookers 

— 

— 

„             ,,        3     „       



,,              ,,        4      , 











26    - 

Engineers ■! 

Mechanics  and  millwrights  ... 
Blacksmiths 

22    6 
20    - 

15    3 

Labourers  

13    - 

Average  of  all 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  30  ContJ. — Scotland.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  ojjeraiives. 


Year    

Place 

Authority. 


Glas- 
gow. 


24/-,  36/- 


Scutchers  overlookers 

Carding  masters    

Piokers 

Mixers   

Scutchers .... 

Strippers 

Grinders   

Drawing  frame  tenters  

Slubhing  frame  tenters  

Intermediate  frame  tenters 

Koving  frame  tenters 

All  tenters,  average 

Little  tenters  

Stret<^her3    

Spinning  overlookers  |24/-, 

Self-acting  overlookers    [21/-, 


.s.    d. 


Spinners,  1st  class.... 

2nd  , 

Srd    ,, 

,,         women 

,,  average 

Piecers,  Ist  class    

,,        2iid   

3rd    

,,        average 

Throstle  siiinners.  W 

,,  „  G 

,,               •>          Average ... 
Heelers  overlookers  


HO/-, 
27 '-, 
18/-! 


10/- 
4/6 

.39/- 

25/6 

;w/- 
■.a- 

21  - 


Glas- 
gow. 


Winders    

Warpers.  M 

W.    

Hand  loom  warpers 

Twist ers-in  

Power  loom  overlookers 

,,      weavers,  1  loom   

,,  ,,        2  looms 

3     „       

,,         4      , 

,,  ,,        average 

Tappers 

Calenderera 

Sizers,  dressers,  4c 

Card  minders 

Foremen  mechanics 

Kngineer.i    -j 

Mechanics  and  millwrights  ... 

Blacksmiths 

Joiners  

Firemen   

Lahourers 


18 
.■30/-,  36/- 

8/6,  11/ 
30/-,  36/- 


2.5/-,.30/-, 
30/- 

24/-,  27/- 


Average  of  al 


Glasgow. 
Proportionate  numbers. 


16    - 
28    - 

9/-,  10/ 
28    - 


1-44 
1-22 
5-22 


2  -.33 
0  -.33 


5 -.33 
3-55 


4  78 
2-55 


7  -03 
5-44 


1  -00 
1-12 


0  -33 
2-78 


0-11 
2-12 


1-25 
0-65 
0-76 
1-20 
9 -.59 


0-38 
3-98 


.<!.     d. 


8  7 

11  6W. 

19  6 

10  - 

10  - 


27  - 

26  - 

19  6W 

19  -W 


12    4 
9    1 


6-81  '  13  6 
3-98  I  6  - 
1 -06  9     6 


4-79  10     6 

3  -92  9  -,  lu, 

r  09    - 

!•'*{  U    - 

—  21     - 

0  -22  20  -,  9  6  {h) 

—  '      4.i     - 


0  -49     I  a3/-,  3.V- 
1-20  7    - 

0-16        2 1/'-,  40/- 


0  -.33         20    0 


10    3 


16    6 

.30    - 


14     - 

14     - 


17     6 
4     8 


1910.] 


Wages  in  tlip  f'ofton  Inrhis/n/. 
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Table  30  Contd. — Scotland.     Arernge  earnings  of  cotton  operatives. 


Year 

i^-a. 

1871. 

1874. 

187.5. 

1883. 

1875. 

1884 

Plaoe 

Ayr- 
shire. 

Glas- 
gow. 

p 

5 

? 

? 

5 

Authority     

9. 

9. 

206. 

20a. 

20a. 

206. 

206. 

s.    d. 

8  - 
6/-,  12/- 

9  - 
20/-,  30/- 

20/-,  28/- 

12/-,  16/- 

s.    d. 

18    - 
18    - 

7    - 
5/6,  6/6 

29/-,  50/- 
10    - 
6    6 

s.    d. 
16    6 
30    - 

15  - 

16  - 

16  - 

8    8 

.30    - 

8    6 

6    6 

23    - 
6    3 

40    - 

28  - 

29  9 
21     - 

17  - 

s.    d. 

7  10 

15    1 
9    4 

11    8 

8  10 

27    2 

10    2 
24    - 

22    - 
24    - 



s.    d. 

7  - 

14    - 

8  5 

9  4 
7    5 

24    2 

9    2 
22    - 

20  - 

21  ti 

s.     d. 
17    - 
30    - 

15  6 

16  - 

16  - 

8    8 

.30    - 

8    6 

6    6 

23    - 

5    5 

40    - 

25     6 

27     9 
21     - 

17  - 

.1.    d. 

30     - 

15  6 

16  - 
16 

Pickers 

Scutchers 

Strippers  

Grinders  

Intermediate  frame  tenters  

- 

8     4 

Spinning  overlookers  

Self-acting  overlookers    

31 

Spinners,  Ist  class 

,,          2nd  ,,    

3rd  ,,    

Piecers,  Isl  class    

2iid   ,,       

3rd     , 

,,       averaue 

7    - 

1,               ,,          Average 

Heelers  overlookers  

23    - 

Winders    

' 

Warpers.  M 

W 

Hand  loom  warpers 

Twist ers-in  

Power  loom  overlookers 

,,      weavers,  ]  loom   

- 

3     

„              ,,        4      ,,       

Tappers 

Card  minders 

Foremen  mechanics 

Engineers _ 

Mechanics  and  millwrights  

Blacksmltlis    

25    6 

28     - 

Firemen    

Labourers 

Aveiage  nf  all 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  30  Contd. — Scotland.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives. 


1886. 

1891. 

1891. 

1891. 

! 

1891. 

1906 

Place  

Scotland. 

Lanark 

Glas- 
gow. 

Glas- 
gow. 

John- 
stone. 

Scotland. 

Authority 

1. 

7a. 

76. 

"c. 

Id. 

2. 

No. 

1    Wages. 

.>-•.     d. 

9    - 
11    - 

n    - 

10    - 

8/-,  13/- 
12/-,  14/- 

14     - 

s.   d. 
.36    - 

12    9 
14     9 

s.     d. 

36/-,  40/ 

12    - 
14     6 

s.    d. 
8    3 

6/-,  12/- 

8/-,  12/'- 

10/-,12/-(6) 
10/-,li;/-(6 

No. 

Wages. 

13 

5 
13 

17 

32 

111 

143 
42 

12 

22 
194 

l.n6 

350 
9S 
23 

121 

4 

48 

904 
45 
30 

67 
101 

40 

2,512 

560 

3,112 

47 

18 
f.6 

9 
10 
6 

s.    d. 
27     5 

7  low 
9    6W 

18    1 

8  9 

10     1   i 

9  9 

5  11 

24  9 

25  5 
10    2 

6  6 

8  6 

9  10 
6    6 
9    3 

23    9 

9    5 

9  2 
28  6 
14     9 

25  10 

42  6 
3  11 

10     6 
13    2 

10  11 

43  1 

2H     3 
2S  11 

27    - 
20     1 
17    - 

23 
23 
31 
72 
149 

98 

110 
473 

49 

60 

1 ,074 
242 

1,316 

26 
32 

18 

s.    d. 

Grinilers  ....) 

13  10 

Sluliliing  frame  tenters " 

Intermediate  frame  tenters     • 

14    4 
12     5 
11  10 

12     8 

Spinning  overlookers  

- 

2nd  

3rd   , 

,,          women 

— 

Pieeers,  1st  class    

2nd   „       

3rd    „       

— 

„        average 

Throstle  spinners.  W 

10    9 

G 

„               ,,         Average  ... 

— 

12     6 

Winders    

11  10 

Warpers.  M 

W 

15     4 

Hand  loom  warpers 

Power  loom  overlookers 

44  10 

,,             ,,        2  looms 

3     „       

13    - 
12    S 

„             ,,        4     „       

12  11 

Tappers... 

Calenderer.s 

Sizers,  dressers,  &c 

Card  minders 

Foremen  mechanics 

Kiiginecrs 

26 

Mechanics  and  millwrights  .. 
Blacksmiths    

32 

Joiners  

Firemen    

Laliourers 

18    4 

A\eragc  <ir  all 

5.974  ! 

12     .? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,028 

U    9 

Notes  to  Table  30. 
19.9.  6d.;  1812,  2C.S.  ;  1813-15,  21.? 


1816-18,   18.9.; 
The  calendercrs  are  given  as  15.?.,  181018,  and   14.?. 


(1)  1810.  21.9.;  1811, 
1819,  i£;.v. ;  1831,  i6.v.  6d. 
in*18I9. 

(2)  Cardrooni  cliiklrcn. 

(3)  Doubtful  if  men  or  women,  or  whether  power  or  hand  loom 

(4)  Females  in  a  large  mill.     Children,  \,t.  to  i.f.  6d. 

(5)  Twisters,  men,  20?.     Drawers,  women,  9.?.  Gd. 
(0)   At  Kilmarnoi'k,  in  another  mill,  same  authority. 

**  From  the  Royal  Commission  on  Hand-loom  Weavers,  1838. 


1910. 


JFaffes  in  the  Cotton  Inrhisfn/. 


42.3 


III  1833  a  very  detailed  census,  with  the  averages  grouped 
according  to  sex  and  age,  was  taken,  and  is  recorded  by  Ure  and  in 
the  "Returns  of  Wages,"  1886.  It  applied  only  to  Glasgow,  and 
included  4,261  males  at  iis.  g-^I.  and  7,445  females  at  5.>'.  9^'/.,  the 
average  of  all  being  y.s'.  iifr/.  The  wage  census  results  of  1886  and 
190C)  are,  for  Scotland  :  — 


1886. 

190G. 

Numbers. 

W.jio. 

Numbers. 

'           Wn?c. 

Men  

647 

188 

3,825 

1,814 

.9.  d. 
29     9 

8  9 
10  11 

7  10 

066 

1,59 

2,,548 

660 

s.     d. 
30  11 

Lads  and  bojs    

^Voinen                 

9     5 
12     9 

Girls    

7     .5 

All 

.'^.-9  74 

'-     3 

4,oi8 

14     9 

Macculloch  gives,  for  184-5,'  8.?.  to  9s.  as  the  average  for  all 
workers  in  weaving  and  spinning  at  Glasgow.  It  is  doubtful  how 
much  the  inclusion  of  the  other  Scottish  centres,  as  Lanark,  John- 
stone, Paisley,  &c.,  would  affect  the  figures  given  by  Ure  and 
INIacculloch  as  representing  all  Scotland.  Judging  by  those  given 
for  Lanark  in  1833  in  Table  30  (David  Dale  and  Robert  Owen's 
mill,  to  which  also  the  1891  figures  refer),  the  effect  would  not  be 
great,  but  would  slightly  lower  the  average. 

To  find  our  intermediate  figures,  we  have  not  only  the  records 
given  in  the  table,  but  some  miscellaneous  information  of  varying 
value  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  tabulation.  In  the  Returns  of 
Wages  we  learn  that  wages  had  not  varied  much  for  several  years 
previous  to  1831,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  our  tabulated  statements. 
On  the  whole  there  was  probably  a  reduction,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  great,  and  mainly  affected  mule-spinners.  Before  the 
Commission  on  Artisans  and  Machinery  (1824)  a  master  stated  that 
the  wages  of  spinners  was  25.9.,  but  the  operatives  stated  them  as  23.';. 
to  24.S.  The  employers  stated  them  as  having  been  30.';.  in  1819-20, 
and  the  men  as  265.  or  2  7.s\  This  is  evidence  of  a  reduction  of  some  3^. 
to  5.'?.  between  1820  and  1824.  In  1837  a  great  strike  of  spinners  took 
place,  which  was  unsuccessful  in  averting  a  threatened  reduction. 
A  consideral)le  amount  of  evidence  was  taken  about  this  strike  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Combinations  of  Workmen,  1838,  and  the 
main  purport  is  reproduced  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

A  master. — Spinners,  average  20.5;.  to  26.?.  or  27.S.,  and  vary  even 
up  to  40.S'.  An  advance  took  place  in  1836,  amounting  to  13, 
15,  or  16  per  cent.  Then  came  a  reduction  of  16  per  cent., 
and  another  of  30  per  cent.,  making  46  per  cent,  in  all.  The 
hours  worked  were  69. 
Another  master. — His  reduction  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  on  the 
autumn  of  1836. 

'  Statistical  Account  of  the  Brifisli  Empli'P,  p.  694. 
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An  operative. — The  reduction  is  cabout  one-half  of  the  wages  of 

1836. 
Another  operative. — In  1S24  a  strike  took  place.     In   1826  a 
reduction  of  15  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent.,  ecpialling  22  or 
23  per  cent.     From  1827  to  1836  there  was  no  rise;  in  1836 
one  took  place.    There  had  been  changes  in  machinery,  and  the 
earnings  had  not  fallen  to  so  great  an  extent  as  prices  had. 
The  earnings  before  the  advance  in  1836  were  225.  to  25.?.; 
after,  27.5.  for  half  the  men.     The  reductions  in  1837  equalled 
57  to  58I  per  cent,  on  the  gross  wages.     There  w^ere  900  to 
1,000  spinners  in  Glasgow.     None  earned  4o.«. ;  one  in  seven 
or  eight  earned  355.;  the  average  was  2\s.  or  225.,  made  up 
of  one  in  eight  at  35.S.,  a  second  class  at  24';.  or  25s.,  and  the 
lowest  at  12.S.  to  16s. 
Another  spinner. — His  average  after  the  reduction  was  405.  gross, 
less  ly.  6J.  to  piecers,  leaving  27.5.  61J.  (sic)  less  2^^.  6J.  or  3s. 
for  odd  piecing.      Considered  his  average   25.S.      This  was 
spinning  on  a  pair  of  mules.     On  a  double  pair  he  earned 
755.,  less  25  per  cent.,  equal  56s.  yi.,  less  25.S.  6<J.  for  piecing, 
leaving  30s.  9^/.  net.     Piecers'  wages  were  ja.  highest,  and 
2.S.  6d.   or  3.S.  lowest,  the  averages  being :    big,  or  outside, 
6.*;.  3^^. ;  inside,  4s.  6d. ;  little,  2s.  6d.      There  had  been  no 
advance  in  spinners'  rates  between  1812-14  and  1836. 
The  historian  Alison  also  gave  evidence  about  this  strike,  and  he 
estimated  the  average  wages  of  spinners  at  245.  or  255.,  thus  sub- 
stantiating the  operatives.     He  estimated  the  loss  in  wages  by  the 
strike  to  have  fallen  on  800  spinners  at  30.9.,  2,400  piecers  at  4.S., 
and  2,400  card  and  picking-room  hands  at  8.s.     This  does  not  agree 
with  the  rest  of  his  evidence,  but  it   indicates  how  difficult   the 
question  of  spinners'  average  earnings  is.     In  connection  Avith  this 
evidence,  the  Edinburgh  llecitw,  in  1838  (p.  238),  states  that  the 
spinners'  wages  were  30s.  to  35s.  early  in  1836,  were  35?.  to  42s. 
later,  and  after  the  reduction  of  1837  became  26s.  to  2>^s.     This  is 
very  ex  j^arfe  evidence,  however,  and  quite  unreliable. 

There  were  many  women  spinners  employed  in  Glasgow  at  this 
time,  and  throughout  the  century.  Professor  Chapman-  says  that 
in  1837,  shortly  after  the  strike,  there  were  as  many  women 
spinners  as  men,  the  women  winding  mules  of  250  spindles  only. 
Mr.  Henderson  gives  a  record  of  the  Avages  of  women  spinners  (see 
Table  30,  cols,  marked  201)),  but  the  wage  census  of  1886  does  not 
mention  them.  It  does  show,  however,  194  young  women  piecers, 
and  only  22  men  spinners,  indicating  probably  that  the  men  were 
more  neaily  overseers,  superintending  the  work  of  women  spinners. 
In  1906  there  are  no  spinners'  or  piecers'  wages  recorded  in  the 
wage  census. 

In  1883  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Factory  Inspector,  estimated  the 
average  wage  of  mule  spinners  (men)  in  Scotland  as  285. 

A  witness  to  the  Glasgow  (Municipal)  Housing  Commission 
stated  that  in  a  Glasgow  cotton  spinning  factory  the  average  wage 
had  advanced  by  25  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1902. 

~  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry,  p.  14. 
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The  figures  for  calenderers  from  1810  to  1838  may  be  compared 
with  the  following,  embodied  in  agreements  between  the  operatives 
and  employers:— 1890-1900,  28s.;  1901-05,  igs. ;  190G-09,  30.S. 

Miss  Margaret  Irwin,  one  of  the  lady  commissioners  of  the 
Labour  Commission,  in  her  report,  from  which  the  tabulated  state- 
ments for  1892  are  taken,  stated  the  average  wages  of  weavers  in 
various  (Tlasijow  mills  to  have  l)een  :  — 


■s. 

d. 

Mill(l) 

1892 

13 

z  per 
10 

weaver 

6.V.  ;f/.  per  loom. 
6*.  1  id.       ,, 

„     (2) 

'92 

1   7 

»     (3) 

•03      1 

•4 
13 

1 1 
1 1 

" 

for  5  wearer?,  but 
,,  the  mill. 

.,     W 

'92 

1  I 

iik 

,, 

„     (6) 

'92 

H 

- 

,, 

js.  6d.  per  loom. 

,,    (7) 

'92 

M 

- 

,, 

6s.  6d. 

»    (8) 

'87 

H 

- 

,, 

'88 

1 : 

9k 

J, 

for  six  mouths. 

'88 

'^ 

6i 

,, 

,, 

'89 

I  [ 

10 

jj 

,j 

'89 

I  z 

9i 

,, 

,, 

'90 

13 

4 

,, 

)> 

'90- 

10 

6i 

'91 

1 1 

7 

,, 

'91 

12 

)) 

" 

Assuming  that  the  average  of  S.'^.  given  by  Ure  in  1833  for 
Glasgow  is  typical  of  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  average  for  Scotland  for  the  wage  census  of  1886,  12^-.  3d,  and 
1906,  14.S'.  gd.,  we  get  the  following  index-numbers  representing  the 
changes  in  average  wages  of  cotton  factory  operatives  from  1833  to 
1906:— 

Table  31. — Percentage  variations  in  wages  of  cotton  fm^ory  operatives  in 
Scotland,  1833-1906.     1886  =  100. 

1833  60^        I        1860  73J 

'40-41 59*  '63-64 69;} 


'45  69^ 

'49-50 61 

'55  70 


'66 
'70 
'74 


79j 
86i 
99i 


1883  

961 

'86  

100 

'91  

114^ 

1906  

120i 

Hand-loom  weavers. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  material  relating  to  hand-loom 
weavers,  mainly  recorded  in  the  Committee  of  1835  and  the  Com- 
mission of  1838-40,  and  all  the  records  agree  that  an  extraordinary 
fall  in  prices  paid  and  amounts  earned  took  place  between  the  early 
years  of  the  century  and  1830-40.  Here,  however,  the  agreement 
practically  ends,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  series  of  numbers 
representing  the  course  of  average  earnings  which  can  be  put  forward 
with  any  certainty. 

We  have  several  consecutive  lists  of  piece  prices  for  the  same 
description  of  work  throughout,  we  have  also  other  lists  of  average 
earnings  or  estimates  of  probable  earnings  •  but,  Avhile  we  do  not 
heal'  of  any  changes  in  condition  which  would  augment  the  weavers' 
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earnings  in  a  given  space  of  time,  the  changes  in  prices  are  not 
reflected  too  faithfully  in  changes  in  earnings.  As  prices  fell  the 
weaver  lengthened  his  or  her  working  week,  so  that  the  course  of 
prices  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings 
stated  usually  leave  us  iu  doubt  whether  they  are  gross,  out  of 
which  the  rent  of  the  loom  and  the  cost  of  winding  had  to  be  paid, 
or  net  after  these  charges  were  met. 

In  1769,  when  Arthur  Young  took  his  northern  tour,  and  before 
Arkwright's  inventions  in  spinning  had  brought  the  enormous 
increase  in  tlie  supplies  of  yarn,  wages  of  hand-loom  weavers  were 
not  high.  For  Manchester,  Young  gives  quite  a  long  list,  and  the 
lowest  earnings  of  men  recorded  by  him  are  3.S.  per  week,  the 
highest  12.S.  Apparently,  5.s'.  61L  to  7.S.  would  be  the  average.  At 
Mellor,  according  to  Radclitie,^  about  1770,  the  cottagers  were 
entirely  employed  at  spinning  and  weaving  except  at  harvest,  the 
father  earning  8s.  to  io.'>.  6^/.  and  his  sons  6.s'.  to  8s.  per  week.  "  The 
great  sheet-anchor  of  the  cottages  and  small  farms  "  was  the  hand- 
wheel,  as  it  required  six  or  eight  hands  to  spin  enough  cotton,  flax, 
or  wool  to  suffice  for  one  weaver.  Between  1770  and  1778  the 
conditions  became  completely  changed.  Cotton  became  the  universal 
material,  hand-wheels  were  thrown  into  the  lumber  room,  the  spinning 
was  done  on  common  jennies,  and  the  carding  on  carding  engines  for 
all  degrees  of  fineness  up  to  6o's  or  So's  counts.  The  enhanced 
supply  of  yarn  and  its  increasing  cheapness  brought  a  demand  for 
weavers  which  for  years  was  never  fully  met.  From  1788  to  1803 
was  the  golden  age  of  hand-loom  Aveaving.  "  The  old  loom  shops 
being  insufficient,"  saj's  Radcliff'e,  "every  lumber  room,  even  old 
barns,  carthouses,  and  outbuildings  of  any  description  were  repaired, 
windows  broken  through  old  blank  walls,  and  all  fitted  up  for  loom 
shops.  The  price  of  labour  .  .  .  rose  to  five  times  the  amount 
ever  before  experienced  in  this  district  [Mellor],  every  family 
bringing  home  40,  60,  80,  100,  and  even  120  shillings  per  week." 
AVe  should  expect  from  this  that  contemporary  statements  would 
show  very  high  wages  during  this  period,  and  this  they  do.  In 
1792,  for  instance,  a  Bolton  weaver  was  paid  3-?.  per  yard  for  an 
article  of  which  he  could  weave  20  yards  a  week,  but  woul  1  have  to 
pay  something,  presumably,  for  loom  rent  and  winding.  Another 
Bolton  record  shows  29s.  in  1797  and  30^-.  in  1798  as  the  earnings 
per  week.  A  very  large  amount  of  information  is  obviously  required 
if  we  would  attemT)t  the  computation  of  an  average  wage  for  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  this  period.  This  material  we  do  not  possess,  but  in 
each  year  from  1790  onwards  our  information  increases,  until  from 
1810  we  have  no  dearth  of  material,  and  our  main  difliculty  lies  in 
its  apparent  contradictions.  We  are,  of  course,  mainly  concerned 
with  the  period  after  1806,  for  this  is  the  start  of  our  information 
regarding  factory  operatives. 

Such  long  series  of  statements  as  we  can  procure  are  given  in 
Tables  32  and  33.  These  tables  contain  both  statements  of  piece 
prices  and  either  estimates  of  actual  earnings  or  records  actually 
taken  from  wages  books.     On  the  whole,  the  weekly  wages  seem  to 

■*   Ori^/iii  of  the  xijxtcm  of  poicer-loom  ircnriiiij. 
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be  records  of  actual  earnings,  but  some,  notaljly  the  weavers  of 
pullicates  at  Glasgow,  are  almost  certainly  estimates  based  on  the 
piece-rates  paid.  This  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  discrepancies 
in  the  figures. 

The  number  of  hand -loom  weavers  exceeded  the  numbers 
employed  in  factories  until  quite  a  late  date,  probably  until  1833. 
The  course  of  their  wages  is  totally  unlike  that  of  factory  operatives, 
and  we  need  therefore  to  examine  the  evidence  at  some  length 
before  arriving  at  a  final  estimate. 

Notes  to  Tables. 

{n.)  A  cliissic  list.  Quoted  from  Gaskell,  Arlizans  and  Machinery,  given 
also  by  Torter  and  others.  The  rent  of  4  looms  in  1797-1803,  9Z. ;  1804-17,  8/. ; 
1818-34,  7Z.  ;  and  of  z  looms,  1797-1803,  5^.  10*.;  1804-17,  6/. ;  1818-34,  a.  \os. 
(h.)  Prices  for  weaving  "20"^  f  jacconet,  46  in.,  135  shots  per  inch.  In 
1792-1817,  less  6d. ;  1818-25,  less  zid. ;  1831-38,  less  id.  From  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers'  Commission,  1838-40. 

(c.)  Price  for  weaving  bed  quilts.  Three  quilts  were  a  week's  work. 
(Select  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Commerce  and  Shipjjing,  1833.) 

(rf.)  Prices  per  yard.  In  1792,  20  yards  was  said  to  have  been  a  week's 
work ;  in  1824,  Z4  yards.  The  earnings  were  said  to  have  been,  in  1818, 
6*.  to  ys.  clear;  in  1824,  5*.  6d.  clear  and  zs.  to  3.?.  by  the  wife.  {Arlizans 
and  Machinery,  1824.) 

(e.)  Prices  per  yard.  The  earnings  were  said  to  have  been  :o*.  in  1800,  and 
7s.  for  self  and  4*.  for  wife  in  1824.     {Ibid.) 

The  discrepancies  between  (rf)  and  (e)  are  characteristic  of  these  hand-loom 
weavers'  wages  records. 

(/.)  From  the  "  Rtturns  of  Wages,"  1886. 

(g.)  From  Rooke,  National  Wealth  for  1798-1823,  and  for  Carlisle  from  the 
Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commission,  1838-40,  for  1824-38.  Eden,  State  of  the 
Poor,  gives  for  Wetherall,  in  Cumberland,  circa  1795 — weaver  7s.  to  8*.,  girl 
and  wife,  winding  2*.  6d. ;  and  another,  weaver,  zi?.,  wife,  8/.  For  Carlisle  he 
gives,  generally,  8*.  to  9*.  6c?.,  some  \zs.  to  15*. 

(h.)  From  Porter.  This  should  be  compared  with  column  3  of  Table  33 
below.  I  cannot  trace  the  source  of  the  diff»^rences.  Porter  is  usually  correct, 
but  in  this  case  Maxwell's  figures  seem  best. 

{i,j,  k,  I.)  From  tlie  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commission,  1838-40.  ((')  and 
{k)  are  for  inferior  weavers  on  inferior  work,  {j)  and  (^)  are  for  skilled 
weavers  on  best  work.  J.  C.  Symonds  was  the  Commissioner,  and  he  says  these 
are  net  wages,  collated  from  various  manufacturers'  books. 

[in.)  From  the  same  source.  The  weekly  wages  are  obviously  calculated 
from  tiie  piece  price,  which  is  per  ell. 

(».)  Ibid.  The  weavers  worked  at  "  harness "  looms,  and  were  highly 
skilled.  The  wages  are  for  72  hours,  1810-25;  73  hours,  1826-31;  and 
74  hours,  1835-38. 

(o.)  From  Strang,  Statistical  Journal,  1858,  who  continues : — 


1818. 

1851. 

1852.    '    1853.       1856. 

1857.    i    1858. 

*.  d. 
6  - 

*.  d. 
5  9 

*.  d. 
6  9 

s.    d.             s.     d. 

7  -   !   7  - 

s.    d.            s.    d. 
6  4     5  9 
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The  Returns  o£  Wages  gives  the  following  for  Glasgow  :— 

18 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859-GO. 

1861.      1863. 

s.  d.    s.  d. 

8-17- 
13  -    10  6 

1866. 

Cotton 

Mixed  fabrics .... 

s.   d. 
10  6 
15  - 

s.   d. 

9- 
14  - 

S.    d. 

9     6 

11    - 

s.    d. 

8     - 

18     - 

"1  Men  12.?.  to  20*.; 
J      women  9*. 

{}).)  From  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commission,  1838-40.  The  prices  are  per 
ell.  Wages  in  1838: — 1st  class,  6s.  8(£. ;  2ud  class,  4*.  %d.;  old  and  children, 
3*.  zd.     In  1800  the  earnings  were  ;o-s". ;  in  1838,  8*.  on  another  class  of  work. 

{q.)  Ibid.  In  1838,  very  fine  's.  6d.,  8s.;  ordinary,  1st  class  5s.  jid., 
2nd  class  49.  3^?.  ;  "harness"  weavers  6s.  6d.     The  wages  in  the  table  are  net. 


Table 

32.—  n 

\iges  of  hand-loom 

weavers.     17 

92-1838. 

Place. 

Xotes.*       17y2.      1793. 

1794.      179.5.      1796. 

1797. 

1798.  ■    1799.       1800. 

Bolt 

Wages  (a) 
Prices  (4) 

(4 

s.    d.      s.    d. 
2    8         — 

s.    d. 

1 


1    9 

s.    d.  1  s.    d. 
19       19 

5.    d.  1 
29    - 

1     6 

s.    d. 
30    - 

1    3 

13    - 

.d.\ 
25    - 

1     2 
14    - 

s.     d. 
25    - 

.iaccdiiet  

1  11 

„           {'.'■):      3       -            2       - 

„    w  1   -      - 

Wages  (/)      -           - 
„      (/)      -           - 
„       (/)      -           - 
„       (./),     -           - 

-,    a),  - 

,.    (/>)'  -      - 

„    (')  1  -      - 

„      (.;■)  ;     -         - 

,.      a-)|     -          - 

Prices  (m)      —           — 
Wages  (/»)      —          — 

„    w!  -      - 

1     2 

Man 

Wig 

Glas 

Chester,  nankeens 

,,        cambrics,  tiO-reed 

cjuiltings,  'M    ,, 

line    ... 

on,  Cumberlaud  

sow    

ginghams  

pullicates  

Ijlain  muslins   

,        pullicates  

,        shaAvls 

21    - 

i 

1     2 

15     - 
13     1 

Pert 
Lan 

h,  pullicates  

ark  

Prices  I  p 
Wages  (q] 

-           - 

18    6 

Place. 


1802. 


Bolton   jAVages(a)  25    - 

,,      .jaccouet Prices  (b) 

,,      quilts  ,      ,,       (c)  ,  — 

'      „       (d)\  1     2 

, „      wi  - 

Manchester,  nankeens Wages  (^)i  — 


s.    d. 
24    - 


(/)! 
(/) 

(/): 
U)\ 

:    „     (')! 

,,        pullicates  Prices  (m) 

Wages  («0 

,,        shawls ,,       (n) 

,.       («) 

Perth,  pullicates    Prices  (p) 

Lanark  VVagei(i7) 


cambrics,  tSO-reed 

80    , 

,,        ijuiltings,  3ti    . 

,,  fine 

Wigton,  Cumberland  .... 

Gla.sgow    , 

,,        ginghams  

,,        pullicates   

,,        plain  muslins   , 


-    Si 




See  t.e.\t,  p.  427. 


19    - 


s.    d. 
24    - 


s.    d. 
25    - 


23    - 
15    4 


s.     d. 


-      i     1     3 


19    « 
15     6 


1     - 
25     9 


16/6,13/6 


s.    d. 


-    6i 


14     - 
13    2 


-    4 
14    9 
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Table  32  Contd. —  Wages  of  lamd-loom  loeavers.     1792-1838. 


Place. 


Bolton 

,,      JHceouet 

„      quilt3  

Manchester,  nankeens 

,,        cambrics,  60-reed 

80    „ 
,,        quiltings,  36    ,, 

,,  fine    ... 

Wijrton,  Cumberland  

Glasgow    

,,         gingliama  

,,        pullicates  

,,        plain  muslins   

pullicates  

,,        shawls 

Perth,  pullicates   

Liyiaik  


1809. 


s.    d.       s.    d. 


Wages  (a) 
Prices  (i) 
„  (c) 
,.  (d) 
„  (e) 
Wages  (/) 
„  (/) 
„  (/) 
„  (/) 
„  (/) 
.,      (g) 

„    w 

„     (0 
„     U) 

„      (0 

Prices  {m) 
Wages  (»i) 

,.       in) 

„       (0) 
Prices  (p) 


-    6 


8  11 
11     9 


-  10 
21     3 


19    6       14    - 

—  1     6 


-  10 

16  3 
16  lOj 
14    - 

16  5i 

17  2  ■ 

10  10 

11  6 


-     6 

12  6 
9  - 
10  9 
12  7 
14  9 
7  3 
7    6 


s.    d. 


s.    d. 


-  10 

12  6 

10  8 

11  1 
U  5 
14  - 

12  2 
12  IJ 


11    - 

-  10 


1815. 

s. 

d. 

14 

- 

11 

_ 

- 

6 

1 

1 

13 

2 

10 

5 

10 

3 

13 

- 

18 

3 

11 

6 

11 

6 

1810-16  17 
24 
l.S 
17 

6 
6 
2 

1  -h 
26  9" 

-  9 
IS  - 

1  1  -  1  -  Hi 

1  25  9  )  24  9  1 

1 
26 

9 

1  - 
25  9 

1  -  t5 
1  12  3 

20  - 

-    4}  I     -    2,' 
17    6     i  16    - 


-    -  3i 
11  -  '  9  9 

_  4     ._ 

11  -  :  — 

- 

Place. 


Notes.*       1817. 


Bolton    Wages 

,,      jacoonet Prices 

,,      quilts  


Manchester,  nankeens Wages 

,,        cambrics,  60-reed 

80  ,, 
,,  quiltings,  36  ,, 
,,  ,,  tine    ... 

Wigton,  Cumberland  

Glasgow    


ginghams  

pullicates  

plain  muslins 


(a) 

(<-•) 
(d) 
(«) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(/) 
(9) 
W 

(0 
U) 
(i-) 
(0 


7    6 

-     4i 


1818. 

s. 

d. 

9 

_ 

1 

- 

7 

6 

- 

H 

0 

6 

8 

_ 

8 

10 

9 

8 

11 

- 

8 

3 

6 

6 

1820. 


9    6 


s.     d. 


7  6 

-  4^ 

11  - 

7  5 

7  6 

8  6 
10  - 

6  6 


10  - 

13  5 
9  - 

14  6 


pullicates  iPrices  (m)     -    6 

Wages  (m)    12    3 


-    7i  I    - 
15     9        16 


(«) 


Perth,  pullicates   Prices  (  ;/)       — 

•Lanark  Wages  (?)        — 


1821. 

1822. 

s.  d. 

s.    d. 

8  6 

8  6 

7  6 

6  6 

-  H 

-  4i 

11  - 

11  - 

(  - 

6  9 

7  3 

7  - 

11  6 

10  - 

11  6 

10  - 

6  6 

7  - 

9  6 

9  6 

12  2 

12  2 

9  - 

8  9 

14  5 

13  11 

-  6 

-  6 

12  3 

12  3 

13  10 

13  6 

-  2 

-  li 

1823. 


*  See  text,  p.  427. 
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Table  32  Contd. —  Wages  of  hand-loom  weavers.     1792-1838. 


Bolton  

,,      jacconet .. 

„      quilts  

Manchester,  nankeens 

,,        cambrics,  (30-reed 

SO    „ 
,,        quiltings,  36    ,, 
fine    ... 

Wigton,  Cumberland  

Glasgow    

,,        ginghams  

,,        pullicates  

,,        plain  muslins   ...  . 

,,        pullicates  

,,        shawls 

Perth,  pullicates 

Lanark 


s.    d. 


Wages  (a) 
Prices  (b) 

„       (c) 

.,       W 

„       W 
Wages  (/) 

„      (/) 

„      (/) 

„      (/) 

„      (/) 

„      (9) 

„      (h) 

„      (0 

„      U) 

„      (i-) 

„  (0 
Prices  (m) 
Wages  (w) 

„       (w)|  13 

„       (0)       - 
Prices  ( p) 
Wages  (q) 


-  n 


6  6 
6  3 
6    6 


7  6 

10  - 

9  - 

15  - 

-  5 

10  - 

13  - 

13  6 
2 


6  6 

8  2 

7  2 

9  5 

-  4J 

8  3 
10  9 

-  2} 


s.    d. 
6    6 


8  11 

-  ^ 
10  - 
10    9 

9  - 

-  li 


1828. 


s.    d. 


1829. 


s.    d. 

5  6 

6  - 


6  6 

8  - 

6  3 

7  11 
-  3J 

6  - 
10  G 

7  6 

-  n 


s,  d. 

5  6 

-  4 

6  - 


7/-,  8/1 


Place. 


Notes.* 


1832. 


Bolton Wages  (a) 

,,      jacconet iPrices  (6) 

quilts  ,,       (c)  1 

„      W 
Wages  (/) 

(/) 


Manchester,  nankeens 

,,        cambrics,  fiO-reed 
,,  ,,  80     ,, 

,,        quiltings,  36    „ 
„  „        fine    ... 

Wigton,  Cumberland  

Glasgow    

,,        ginghams  

,,        pullicates  

,,        plain  muslins  


Perth   pullicates 
Lanark  


(/) 

ia)\ 
(») 

(/)  : 

pullicates  Prices  (»i) 

Wages  (m) 

shawls ,,       (n)  I 

,.  (0) 
Prices  ( p) 
Wages  {q) 


s.    d. 


1 6/-,  6/6 
1    9/- to 

J    la/- 

6/4,  7/6 


H 


1833. 

1834. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

5    6 

5    6 

}- 

6/4,  7/4 

7/9,  9/6 

5  3 

6  6 

4  8 
6    6 
-    3 

5  6 
9  11 

6  6 

7  3 

5  1 

8  1 

-  3i 

6  7 

9  8 
8    - 

-  li 

-    li 

s.    d. 


s.    d. 


6/3,  8/9    ,    5/6,  7/5 


6  8 

7  9 

5  9 

8  2 
-    3i 

6  7 

9  9 

~n 


5  9 

7  6 

6  6 

8  10 

;  ^* 

7  5 

9  9 


1837. 


f.    d. 


4/3,  6/2 


7    - 


♦  See  text,  p.  427. 
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Taiu.e  33. — Glasgow.     Prices  for  veaving  muslin,  1797  to  1834,  irith 
the  veel-l)/  earnings. 


Marcli. 

October, 

r, 

20O  quality. 

1,400  quality. 

I, 

zoo  quality. 

1,400  quality. 

Width. 

Weekly 

Wi( 

Uh. 

Weekly 

Width. 

Weekly 

Width. 

Weekly 

aver- 

aver- 

aver- 

aver- 

4-4- 

6-4. 

age. 

4-4. 

6-4. 

age. 

4-4. 

6-4. 

age. 

4-4. 

6-4. 

age. 

d. 

rf. 

s.  d. 

d. 

«;. 

s.    d. 

d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

d. 

s.     d. 

1797... 

n 

Ill 

12  2 

12 

18 

— 

n 

Hi 

loj 

12  2 

12 

18 

— 

'98... 

7 

10^ 

13  3 

lOj 

16i 
185 

— 

7 

11  3 

10| 

16^ 

18s 

— 

'99... 

71 

lia 

13  5 

121 

— 

8J 

111 

13  10 

I2I 

— 

1800... 

7 

10* 

13  1 

11 

16 

15  2 

7 

9| 

13  7 

11 

14f 

13  5 

'01... 

6i 

H 

12  9 

9i 

n 

13  9 

«T 

9| 

12  9 

9| 
111 

14S 

13  9 

'02... 

7 

10- 
10: 

13  6 

11 

15  2 

7 

io| 

14  8 

17 

14  1 

'03... 

7 

14  1 

lU 

17 

15  2 

6i 
6| 

9 

13  2 

10 

15 

13  5 

'04... 

^ 

n 

9 

13  2 

10 

15 

13  5 

9| 

14  6 

lU 

17 

14  11 

'05... 

11 

15  4 

13 

19 

21  9 

8i 

12 

18  1 

14 

20 

21  8 

'06... 

8| 

11 

17  8 

14 

19 

21  6 

'i 

lOi 

9? 

7i 

17  - 

124 
11t 

17| 

21  1 

'07... 

7 

15  6 

lU 

16i 

19  8 

7 

15  6 

16* 

19  8 

•08... 

5f 

13  2 

9? 

13 

15  9 

5 

11  9 

8j 
91 

ll| 

14  11 

'09... 

5 

11  9 

8i 

n\ 

14  11 

5f 

8 

13  3 

13i 

16  - 

1810... 

6i 

8* 

14  9 

10^ 
7| 

8| 

10} 

16  3 

6 

8i 

14  1 

9| 

13 

15  5 

'11... 

4 

t5| 

12  5 

13  6 

4i 

6 

11  1 

7 

9:- 

13  - 

'12... 

4 

7i 

13  2 

111 

15  7 

5i 

7J 

13  2 

n 

11; 

15  7 

'13. 

6 

8i 

15  2 

9? 

13 

17  1 

6 

8? 

15  2 

13 

17  8 

'14... 

7i 

10 

17  4 

Hi 

15 

20  1 

6 

i^l 

14  4 

9| 
81 

13 

19  8 

'15... 

6 

8i 

14  1 

9f 

13 

18  9 

5J 

7i 

— 
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It  was  stated  that  the  average  wage  of  all  muslin  weavers  in 
1797  was  125.,  and  in  1834  6.?.  The  earnings  of  a  family  consisting 
of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children  would  be,  1797,  14.S., 
1834,  7.S.  6d.  The  earnings  given  in  the  table  are  the  average 
of  four  weeks,  by  a  good  ordinary  tradesman,  of  each  breadth 
at  each  price. 
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Table  33  is  from  Maxwell's  Manual  Laliour  Machinery,  and 
Table  34  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures, Commerce,  and  Shipping,  1833  [VI  of  1833]. 

Much  will  be  found  to  turn,  in  the  sequel,  on  the  wages  of  1806 
and  1830-38.  Summarising  the  tabulated  material,  the  following 
seems  the  course  of  wages  indicated  by  it  (calculated  to  the  nearest 
3^/.  per  week) 
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8 

3 

'37 

8 

3 

'38 

This  shows  a  very  great  fall,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
err  by  under-stating  rather  than  by  over-stating  so  extraordinary  a 
movement.     A  Glasgow  weaver  stated  to  Symonds  that  the  average 
wages  were  5.S.  ■]d.  net  in  1838,  and  that  the  same  labour  would 
have  obtained  four  times  as  much  wages  in  1814,  twice  as  much  in 
1824-2.3,  equal  wage  in  1826-29,  more  in  1829,  and  equal  wage  again 
in  1832-35.     This  is  a  fall  of   75  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.     Our 
estimate  is  roughly  a  fall  of  two-thirds  in  the  same  period.     The 
highest  point  is  shown  for  1805,  but  this  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  rise  at  AYigton,  is  contradicted  by  the  Bolton  series,  and  is 
substantiated  by  the  Glasgow  series  and   the  Lanark  figures.     In 
1806  our  average  is  20s.     In  that  year  we  have  22s.   at  Bolton, 
substantiated  as  to  the  wage  being  near  to    20.?.  by  the  propor- 
tionate prices  shown  for  near  that  time  in  the  other  Bolton  figures 
compared  with  1824,  when  the  earnings  were  between  6s.  and  S*-.  6d. 
At  Manchester,  in  1810,  after  a  considerable  fall  had  taken  place 
in  all  districts  for  which  we  have  earlier  figures,  the  averages  are 
from  i4.s\  to  175.  2d.    This  supports  an  estimate  of  20.9.  in  1806.     At 
Glasgow  we  have  135.  6d.  to  24.S.  6d.  as  averages  for  1810-16  (1815-16 
were  the  years  of  the  first  permanent  great  fall),  and  these  again 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  was  over  20.?.  in  1806.     The 
Lanark  figures  show  21s.  in  1805  and  26s.  6d.  in  1802.     Maxwell's 
figures,  taken  from  a  master's  book,  show  17s.  8(/.  to  21s.  6d.  in 
1806,  and  show  1805  or  1806  to  have  been  the  year  of  the  maximum. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are  quite  within  the  mark  when 
we  take  205.  as  the  wage  in  1806.     In  1830  to  1838  oui-  average 
comes  out  at  6.';.  3(7.  for  the  majority  of  the  years.     The  evidence 
points  to  a  lower  rather  than    a   higher  average.      At    Glasgow, 
Symonds  concluded  that  the  majority  of  the  weavers  earned  5.-.  net, 
on  fancy  muslins  5s.  to  S.s.  net,  on  fine  Paisley  and  Edinburgh  shawls 
9.S.  to  14N.,  and,  very  occasionally  only,  on  fancy  goods  20s.  to  25.S., 
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and  even  30.?.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  looms  were  in  a  factory 
(and  the  majority  were  in  the  homes  of  the  weavers  to  the  end),  the 
wages  were  40  per  cent,  higher.  Generally  throughout  Scotland  the 
average  is  rarely  given  as  above  6.^.  net ;  sometimes  it  even  falls  to 
4s.  6d.  In  England  we  have  5.S.  6d.  at  Bolton  from  1830  to  1834, 
4s.  6cl.  to  7s.  6d.  at  Carlisle  in  1838  (4s.  6d.  was  the  average  of  813 
weavers),  5s.  ^d.  near  Colne  and  4.S.  6d.  near  Oldham  in  1833, 
and  from  various  portions  of  the  1838-40  Commission  7s.  4c?. 
per  family  and  6s.  per  head  of  those  working  at  Preston,  5s.  to 
6s.  at  Blackburn,  5s.  56?.  at  Wigan,  5.S,  "jd.  at  Bolton,  4s.  6d.  to 
I2S.,  less  3^/.  in  the  is.,  at  Ashton,  S.s.  id.  outdoors  and  9s.  2>d.  in 
factories  at  Patricroft,  and  many  similar  figures.  Baines,  on  the 
other  hand,  estimated  them  at  7s.  in  1833,  and  Ellison  at  7s.  in 
1829-31  and  8s.  in  1844-46.  I  cannot  trace  the  evidence  for  so  high 
a  figure,  and  doubt  if  ever  after  1829  the  average  rose  to  quite  as 
high  as  7s.  In  the  period  1830-38,  it  seems  quite  evident  from  the 
above  statements  that  6s.  to  6s.  yl.  net  is  c^uite  as  high  as  the  average 
rose  to.  Perhaps,  however,  Baines'  figure  is  gross.  If  so,  it  is  very 
close  to  6s.  6d.  net. 

Our  estimates  agree  in  the  main  with  the  following  summary  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  in  1835.  "  It  appears,"  sa^'s  their 
report,  "  that  the  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  have  been  reduced 
generally  since  1815  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  at 
that  period,  and  that  the  sums  reduced  were  largest  in  1816,  1817, 
1826,  and  1829."  "The  fall  during  the  previous  years,"  says 
Professor  Chapman,^  from  whom  the  previous  quotation  is  taken, 
"  had  l)een,  roughly,  from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  the  total  fall  therefore 
ranged  in  all  from  60  to  80  per  cent."  This  would  make  1835,  100  ; 
1815,  200  to  300;  1800,  386  to  600.  Our  conclusions  show  1835, 
100;  1815,  220;  and  1800,  300,  or  little  more  than  the  minimum 
fall  estimated  by  Chapman  and  the  House  of  Commons  Committee. 
Mr.  Bowley  in  his  JFage's  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  XlXth  Century 
gives  as  a  I'esult,  "  which  does  not  pretend  to  exactness  " : — 


1795. 

1800. 

18U3. 

1814. 

1816. 

1820. 

1826. 

1833.     1     1840. 

400 

300 

260 

220 

110 

100 

50 

60           60 

indicating  a  much  heavier  fall  than  our  estimate.  We  may  feel 
secure,  therefore,  that  in  our  result  we  have  not  over-estimated  the 
amount  of  the  fall,  and  that,  if  anything,  we  have  under-estimated 
the  wage  in  1800-10  and  over-estimated  in  1830-38. 

From  1838  to  the  end  of  hand-loom  weaving  there  appears  to 
have  been  very  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the  weavers. 

Note. — It  now  remains  to  work  the  results  arrived  at  for  vai'ious 
centres  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  pages  into  one  complete 
index-number  for  the  whole  industry.  This,  it  is  proposed,  will 
take  the  form  of  a  pai)er  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society. 

■*  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry,  p.  44. 
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1. — An  ekmentari/  manual  of  statistics.  By  Arthur  L.  Bowley. 
vi  +  215  pp.,  8vo.  London:  Macdonald  and  Evans,  1910.  Price 
5S.  net. 

]\Ir.  Bowley's  new  manual  is  intended  for  a  class  of  readers 
having  less  special  training  in  statistics  than  those  to  whom  his 
former  text-book  on  the  subject  was  addressed.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  general  principles  to  be 
followed  in  the  use  and  in  the  interpretation  of  statistics,  while  the 
second  forms  in  some  sense  a  guide  to  the  official  statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  sho-wing  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the 
principal  publications  of  this  character. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Bowley  sets  before  his  readers 
high  ideals  in  matters  statistical.  He  gives  them,  too,  much  sound 
advice  as  to  things  to  avoid,  and  as  to  where  careful  analysis  is 
essential  before  accepting  the  apparent  conclusions  based  on  sta- 
tistical data.  He  employs  in  general  the  newest  material  for  his 
illustrations,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  newest  methods,  though 
avoiding  in  this  volume  the  technical  detail  which  would  not  be 
intelligible  to  those  whom  he  more  particularly  addresses.  He  does, 
however,  suggest  in  one  place  the  adoption  of  certain  new  notations, 
though  he  leaves  them  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and 
does  not  venture,  by  their  general  use,  to  give  an  unfamiliar 
appearance  to  his  pages,  except  those  devoted  to  the  examples 
given  as  exercises  for  students.  We  cannot  confess  to  finding  the 
new  notations  sufficiently  attractive  to  regret  the  course  taken  in 
regard  to  their  actual  use. 

In  statistics,  as  in  other  matters,  the  idealist  is  apt  to  be  betrayed 
into  doing  as  others  do,  though  he  may  recognise  the  impropriety 
involved.  One  or  two  illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  the  volume 
under  discussion,  as  when  the  rule  against  working  percentages  to 
a  degree  of  apparent  precision  not  justified  by  the  data  from  which 
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they  are  derived  is  forgotten  in  working  out  (p.  106)  a  factor  of 
correction  for  the  death-rate  of  London  to  four  places  of  decimals. 
The  data  cited  could  not  yield  a  factor  in  which  the  fourth  decimal 
place  is  significant. 

Mr.  Bowley  discourages  the  indiscriminate  use  of  diagrams,  and 
rightly  so,  and  his  observations  on  the  points  of  a  good  diagram 
should  be  studied  carefully  by  those  who  have  not  learned  by 
experience  the  principles  to  be  followed.  It  may,  however,  be 
permitted  us  to  suggest  that,  in  illustrating  these  principles,  the 
condemnation  as  "  incorrect "  of  certain  modes  of  diagrammatic 
presentation  (p.  45)  is  somewhat  more  sweeping  than  the  particular 
instance  given  warrants.  May  not  two  quantities  be  related  nearly 
as  are  x  and  y  in  the  equation  x  -a  =  m  (jj  -b)  1  If  so,  the  com- 
parison of  the  values  of  the  two  sides  of  this  equation  for  ditTerent 
pairs  of  x's  and  i/s  would  lie  quite  permissible.  And  such  a  com- 
parison is  really  made  in  the  method  described  as  "  incorrect." 

Throughout  the  volume  Mr.  Bowley  naturally  makes  more 
extensive  use  of  statistics  of  wages  than  of  other  groups  of  statistics, 
and  methods  of  tabulation  and  analysis  can  be  very  effectively 
illustrated  from  the  material  now  available  relating  to  wages.  The 
selection  of  much  illustrative  material  from  the  field  which  has  been 
especially  cultivated  by  the  author,  therefore,  in  no  degree  limits  the 
effectiveness  of  his  illustrations. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  passes  in  review  the  official 
statistics  relating  to  population,  trade,  prices,  production,  employ- 
ment, wages  and  income,  and  taxation.  The  idea  is  so  useful  that 
one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  something  of  the  same  kind  could  be 
carried  out  for  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  public  particularly 
addressed  in  this  manual.  To  do  this  would  demand  the  co-operation 
of  those  who  have  intimate  special  knowledge  in  the  various  sections 
into  which  a  guide  to  official  statistics  would  naturally  be  divided. 
Would  not  this  be  an  appropriate  task  for  a  committee  of  the  Koyal 
Statistical  Society  1  If  carried  out  it  might  reveal  to  the  different 
members  of  the  committee  who  should  be  engaged  upon  it  a  not 
inconsiderable  wealth  of  useful  material  hidden  in  piiblications  with 
which  they  were  not  familiar.  The  suggestion  that  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  of  great  utility  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  not  the  least 
service  rendered  by  the  preparation  of  the  brief  outline  contained 
in  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Bowley 's  volume. 

In  regard  to  the  chapter  dealing  with  trade  and  transport,  a 
suggestion  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  place.  On  p.  115  an  attempt 
to  define  General  and  Special  trade  is  made.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  no  uniform  definitions  can  apply  even  to  all  the 
more  important  countries.  The  practice  of  Germany  is  not  in 
accord  with  either  definition  given,  for  some  through-transit  trade 
is  not  included  in  its  general  trade  figures,  while  its  special  exports 
include  some  goods  which  have  not  undergone  a  process  of  manu- 
facture in  Germany.  In  each  of  the  last  two  years,  for  example, 
nearly  3,000,000/.  in  value  of  raw  cotton  has  been  included  in  the 
special  exports  of  Germany. 

When  mentioning  that  the  basis  of  valuation  of  imports  into  the 
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United  States  is  the  prices  of  the  goods  in  the  country  whence 
imported,  freight  and  other  transport  charges  not  being  inchided, 
Mr.  Bowley  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  same  is  true  for 
Canada ;  and  the  volume  of  importation  into  Canada  is  now  large 
enough  to  make  such  a  consideration  of  importance. 

The  footnote  on  p.  120,  regarding  the  destinations  of  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  full  accordance  with 
the  statements  made  in  the  introductions  to  the  Annual  Statement 
of  Trade ;  and,  though  attention  is  drawn  to  the  date  relating  to 
the  classification  of  tirade  by  countries  of  consignment  given  in  the 
supplementary  volumes  to  the  Annual  Statement  for  five  years  past, 
the  fact  thai  the  monthly  accounts  have  given  figures  on  this  basis 
since  the  beginning  of  last  year  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  As 
in  so  large  a  number  of  cases  INIr.  Bowley  is  careful  to  use  the  most 
recentl}^  published  statistics,  this  omission  is  the  more  noteworthy. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the  net  to  the  gross  tonnage 
of  a  ship,  mention  is  made  of  the  allowances  made  for  engine 
space,  &c.,  and  for  the  crew's  quarters,  but  the  allowance  for  the 
space  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  passengers  in  the  case  of 
passenger  vessels  is  not  mentioned.  This  is  an  allowance  of  great 
importance  in  the  latest  types  of  passenger  liners,  so  that  the  over- 
sight is  not  negligible. 

In  mentioning  the  above  points,  we  have  ventured  to  respond  to 
the  author's  invitation,  we  believe,  in  the  spirit  in  which  that  invita- 
tion of  criticism  was  inserted  in  the  preface.  A.W.F. 

2. — Statisfik  unci  GeseUschaftsIehre.  Von  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr. 
Dritter  Band.  Sozialstatistik  (Moralstafistik,  Bildungsstatistik,  JFirt- 
schafsstatisfik,  Polifische  Stafistik).  Erste  Lieferung.  260  pp. 
Tiibingen:  Mohr,  1909. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  important  Avork  were 
noticed  in  the  Journal  m  1895  and  1897  respectively.  We  welcome 
this  third  instalment  after  so  long  an  interval,  and  hope  that  the 
author  will  be  able  to  complete  the  work,  which  we  understand  is 
well  advanced,  in  the  near  future. 

The  volume  before  us  is  not  complete  in  itself,  and  its  i^lan  can 
only  be  understood  by  the  general  scheme,  which  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

Erster  Band.     Theoretische  Statistik  (1895). 

Zweiter  Band.  Praktische  Statistik.  I  Teil.  Bevolkerungs- 
statistik,  Demologie  (1897). 

Dritter  Band.  II  Teil.  Sozialstatistik.  Erste  Lieferung  (1909). 
Moralstatistik. 

We  gather  that  the  work  will  be  complete  in  two  more  volumes, 
which  will  form  the  second  and  third  numbers  (Lieferungen)  of  the 
Part  dealing  Avith  social  statistics. 

The  present  volume  contains  part  only  of  Book  I,  moral  statistics, 
a  subject  which  will  be  completed  in  the  next  A'olume,  and  be 
followed  by  books  on  educational,  commercial,  and  political  statistics. 

Book  I  is  divided  into  three  or  more  sections  (Abschnitt),  the 
sections  are  divided  into  chapters  (whose  length  A^aries  from  i  page 
to    159    pages),  and   Ave    finally  get   to    such    a    complication    as 
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Section  21  of  Band  III,  "  Abnormitiiten  der  Kindersterblichkeit," 
which  is  under  the  sub-heading,  "  Bevolkerungswechsel "  of  the 
division  B,  "  Sekundar-Moralstatistisches  aus  der  Statistik  der 
Bevolkerungsbewegung"  of  Chapter  I,  "Sekundar-Moralstatistisches 
aus  der  Bevolkerungs-Statistik  "  of  Section  11.  "  Sekundar-Moral- 
statistisches "  of  Book  I,  "  Moralstatistik "  of  Part  II  ("Sozial- 
statistik")  of  "Praktische  Statistik,"  which  is  the  second  great 
division  of  the  general  subject,  "  Statistik  unci  Gesellschaftslehre." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  whole  work  when  it  is 
completed  should  be  re-cast  in  a  simpler  and  less  pedantic  form. 
The  actual  structure  of  the  work  is  an  example  of  what  statistics 
should  not  be,  for  the  first,  if  not  also  the  last,  law  of  practical 
statistics  is  perfect  lucidit3^ 

We  should  expect  from  the  author  a  thorough  scholarly  work, 
combining  profundity  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  interesting 
practical  results,  and  we  are  in  no  way  disappointed.  After  showing 
that  the  special  difficulty  in  Moral  Statistics  is  to  know  the  real 
connection  of  the  data  with  the  phenomena  vuiderlying  them,  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  relations  that  come  to  light  on  analysis  of 
the  statistics  obtained  in  the  Population  Censuses ;  these  he  calls 
secondary  statistics,  and  arranges  the  discussion  under  the  same 
headings  as  in  his  second  volume  (Population).  The  principal 
subjects  dealt  with  are  birth-,  death-,  and  marriage-rates,  age  and 
sex  distribution,  and  the  size  and  constitution  of  the  family.  His 
plan  is  to  discuss  the  deviations  from  the  norm  in  each  of  his 
subjects,  and  it  is  shown  incidentally  how  very  small  and  misleading 
is  the  information  that  a  mere  arithmetical  average  gives.  Thus, 
to  give  examples  of  great  demographic  divergence,  we  notice  that, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  1900,  there  were  954 
females  to  1,000  males,  in  Wyoming  the  number  was  590,  and  in 
Massachusetts  was  1,1 11.  Whereas  in  the  most  recent  censuses 
there  were  260  persons  under  15  years  per  1,000  inhabitants  in 
France,  the  corresponding  number  in  New  Zealand  was  400. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
size  of  the  household,  a  subject  for  which  much  information  exists, 
but  has  not  yet  been  tabulated  for  the  English  census,  unless  in 
connection  with  overcrowding.  The  following  extract  shows  the 
kind  of  information  ; — 

Graduation  of  the  size  of  households. 


Number 

Percentage  number  of  houaeliolds. 

of  persons  in 
liouschold. 

Geimaiiy. 

Italy. 

Kiiii'.ce. 

1    

7 
15 
17 
17 
15 
29 

9 
16 
16 
15 

14 
30 

16 
22 
20 
16 
11 
15 

2  

3  

4 

5  

6  and  over  

100 

100 

100 
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We  hope  that  the  Eegistrar-General  will  spend  his  leisure 
moments,  before  next  year's  schedules  come  in,  in  studying  these 
and  other  results  and  devising  tabulations  which  will  enable  the 
author  in  his  next  edition  to  include  returns  from  England.  That 
the  new  question  in  our  coming  census  as  to  the  number  of  children 
to  a  marriage  can  lead  to  interesting  tables  is  abundantly  shown  in 
this  volume  ;  and  that  the  results  obtained  will  have  very  important 
sociological  bearings  is  evident  from  the  pages  relating  to  fertility 
in  different  classes. 

After  the  "  secondary  "  statistics,  we  have  one  chapter  on  the 
statistics  of  divorce,  at  the  end  of  which  the  volume  abruptly  stops. 

We  wish  that  the  author  could  arrange  for  an  English  translation 
of  the  whole  series  to  be  published  at  the  same  time  as  the  final 
numbers ;  and  we  suggest,  with  all  deference,  that  more  attention 
may  be  paid  to  clearness  of  the  headings  of  the  tables  inserted. 

A.L.B. 

3.^Ze  co(d  de  la  vie.  Par  E.  Levasseur.  33  pp.,  8vo.  Brussels  : 
lievue  Economique  Internationale,  1909. 

The  article  bearing  the  above  title,  which  appeared  in  the  lievue 
Economique  Internationale  in  May  of  last  year,  presents  the  results  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  prices  paid  for  the  principal  articles  of  food  at 
70  French  Lycees  selected  and  grouped  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
differences  due  to  geographical  situation,  and  also  the  differences 
between  the  larger  and  the  smaller  establishments.  It  is  not  wholly 
clear  that  the  comparisons  given  express  the  effects  of  the  scales  of 
purchase  only,  as  the  relation  of  the  position  of  the  institutions  to 
the  centres  of  supply  is  not  the  same  for  the  larger  and  smaller  ; 
that  is,  they  do  not,  apparently,  in  general  represent  markets  quite 
identical. 

The  results  obtained  are  compared  by  M.  Levasseur  with  those 
expressed  in  various  index  numbers  compiled  in  France  and  in  other 
countries,  such  as,  for  example,  that  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck  for  England. 
Some  comparisons  are  also  made  with  other  records  relating  to  prices 
of  the  same  or  similar  commodities  in  France,  such  as  the  prices 
paid  by  one  of  the  great  railway  companies  and  by  the  Assistance 
puhlique. 

The  study  of  these  various  comparisons  in  detail  will  interest  the 
students  of  price  statistics,  but  it  will  Idc  sufficient  to  refer  here  to 
the  general  results  attained.  These  are  expressed  in  index  numbers 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  100  for  the  average  prices  of  the  years 
1895  and  1900.  The  data  secured  relate  to  the  years  1880,  1885, 
1890,  1895,  and  to  each  of  the  years  1900  to  1908,  and  the  prices  of 
20  articles  of  food  were  secured  and  used  in  compiling  these  numbers, 
together  with  the  price  of  coal.  The  general  price  index  resulting 
from  the  calculations  fell  from  111-9  ^'^  1880  to  104-2  in  1885,  and 
thence  gradually  to  99-3  in  1900.  From  1900  to  1906  the  fluctua- 
tions were  slight,  the  greatest  movement  being  a  fall  to  98-0  in 
1905,  from  99-9  in  190-1.  The  upward  movement  after  1906  was 
rapid,  and  the  index  number  for  1908  was  106-5. 

The   tables   and  diagrams   given   in  the  article  show  that   the 
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fluctuations  were  generally  similar  in  tendency,  but  less  in  range, 
than  those  of  the  well-known  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices. 
M.  Levasseur's  numbers  represent  prices  of  articles  purchased  in 
substantial  quantities  by  contract,  not  ordinary  retail  prices.  Most 
of  the  articles  are  represented  in  the  records  for  the  different  geo- 
graphical groups,  but  not  all,  so  that  the  general  averages  for  these 
groups  are  not  quite  comparable.  The  process  adopted  in  averaging 
is  not  explained.  An  attempt  to  verif}^  the  assumption  that  a  simple 
arithmetic  average  was  used,  working  from  details  for  1908  which 
are  printed,  was  not  successful.  A.W.F. 

4, — V organisation  synclicale  des  chefs  d'industrie.  J^tude  sur  les 
syndicafs  industriels  en  Belgique.  Par  Georges  de  Leener,  professeur 
a  I'Universite  de  Bruxelles,  assistant  a  I'lnstitut  de  Sociologie 
Solvay.  2  vols.,  8vo,  xx  +  395  and  xxi  +  580  pp.  Vol.  1.  Les 
Faits.  Vol.  2.  La  TMorie.  [No.  5  of  the  series  of  tltudcs  sociaks  of 
the  Institut  de  Sociologie  Solvay.]  Brussels :  Misch  and  Thron, 
1909. 

The  author's  previous  work  on  industrial  syndicates  in  Belgium 
rapidly  passed  through  two  editions,  and  it  is  in  response  to  the 
call  for  a  third  that  he  has  prepared  the  present  treatise,  which  not 
only  brings  down  to  the  year  1908  the  information  contained  in 
the  former  volume,  first  published  in  1903,  and  supplemented  by 
information  derived  from  a  recent  thorough  inquiry  into  the  facts, 
but  is  practically  a  new  work,  in  the  first  volume  of  which  the 
results  of  that  inquiry  are  systematised  and  in  the  second  the  theory 
is  developed.  A  scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
movement  is,  indeed,  essentially  necessary.  The  author  defines  an 
industrial  syndicate  as  any  group,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  chiefs 
of  industry  united  with  the  object  of  realising  a  collective  accord  on 
the  conditions  of  production.  These  conditions  may  relate  either  to 
employment,  to  sale,  or  to  purchase.  The  author  does  not  include 
in  his  research  syndicates  of  speculation,  such  as  "  corners "  and 
"rings.'"' 

M.  de  Leener  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  modern  industrial 
syndicates  are  a  direct  continuation  either  of  the  ancient  Eoman 
professional  corporations  or  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  though  in  some 
respects  they  exercise  the  same  functions.  Their  methods  are  clearly 
distinguishable.  In  his  view  the  earliest  appearance  of  groups  of 
the  kind  was  in  England,  where  they  existed  as  far  back  as  1590; 
their  origin  in  Belgium  goes  back  to  1828.  For  England,  the 
author  divides  them  into  amalgamations  and  associations,  the 
former  equivalent  to  the  American  trust,  the  latter  to  the  (4erman 
cartel.  The  French  "  comptoir  "  is  a  modification  of  the  cartel.  A 
recent  development  is  the  estal^lishment  of  international  syndicates, 
such  as  the  Borax  Consolidated  Company  in  1899.  His  opinion  is 
that,  since  1875,  the  syndicate  organisation  has  become  a  general 
fact  in  the  great  industries  of  many  countries,  and  will  be  a 
permanent  element  of  the  industrial  Avorld. 

So  far  as  regards  Belgium,  M.  de  Leener  considers  the  several 
industries  separately  under  14  heads,  describing  for  each  the  origin, 
the   legal   constitution,    the    methods    of   action,   and   the   results 
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obtained.  The  details  contained  in  this  chapter,  which  occupies 
more  tlian  300  pages,  are  too  voluminous  for  any  abstract  or 
summary  to  be  given  of  them  here;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
they  contain  little  statistical  material.  The  author  has  published 
his  researches  rather  as  a  narrative,  including  reproductions  or 
digests  of  formal  documents,  than  as  a  body  of  precise  statistical 
information.  For  this  he  doubtless  had  sufficient  reason.  Exact 
statistical  information  as  to  undertakings  of  this  kind  is  probably 
not  easily  obtainable. 

The  second  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  first  contains 
a  discussion,  partly  historical  and  partly  statistical,  of  the  economic 
conjunctions  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  present  conditions  of 
trade  and  competition ;  the  second,  of  the  nature,  effects,  and 
conditions  of  economic  co-ordination ;  the  third,  of  the  structure, 
creation,  and  activities  of  industrial  syndicates ;  and  the  fourth,  of 
the  economic  antagonism  and  harmonies  arising  out  of  them — the 
opposing  interests  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  of  the  employer 
and  the  workman,  the  situation  of  the  middleman,  and  the  conditions 
of  competition  in  free  enterprise.  In  conclusion,  the  author  asserts 
the  opinion  that  the  syndicate  system  tends  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  industry,  but  is  unable  to  constitute  a  condition  of  absolute 
monopoly ;  that  it  is  a  product  of  natural  evolution,  and  a  necessity 
of  the  times ;  and  that  its  consequences  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial. 
There  is  danger  of  abuse,  which  several  States  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  by  legislation  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  while  such  legislation 
should  be  sufficiently  stringent  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public, 
it  should  be  combined  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  principle.  The  system  appears  to  him  to  be  evidence  of  an 
existing  tendenc}^  towards  new  social  conditions,  and  an  advance 
towards  industrial  progress.  As  these  are  views  upon  which 
opinions  greatly  differ,  and  conclusions  that  might  be  hotly  con- 
tested, it  is  not  necessary  in  this  Journal  to  state  the  arguments 
for  or  against  them.  Aliis  extereiulum.  All  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject,  whatever  their  views  may  be,  must  be  grateful  to 
M.  de  Leener  for  his  indefatigable  research,  and  for  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  he  has  submitted  its  results  to  the  consideration  of 
the  public.  E.B. 

5. — Th(forie  de  Vimpot  progrossif.  Par  Louis  Suret,  Docteur  en 
droit.     774  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan,   1910.     Price 

IS  f'"s. 

This  exhaustive  study  is  more  than  an  examination  of  progression 
in  taxation  ;  it  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  theories  which  under- 
lie taxation,  and  includes  a  full  lisurtiA  of  the  opinions  of  the  best- 
known  economists  on  the  subject,  generally  in  their  own  words. 
In  this  way,  after  a  valuable  chapter  of  definitions,  the  theory  of 
exchange,  or  "  benefit "  theory  (as  it  is  often  described  in  this 
country),  the  theory  of  ability  or  sacrifice,  and  a  synthesis  of  the 
two  theories  are  in  turn  discussed.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  the 
"  State  socialist "  theory  associated  with  the  name  of  A.  Wagner ; 
another  on  the  defence  of  progressive  taxes  as  compensation,  either 
for  the  inequalities  of  fortune  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  State 
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or  for  the  necessary  existence  of  taxes  on  consumption,  which  are 
held  to  be  in  general  regressive,  i.e.,  to  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
poorest  classes.  Finally,  the  author  considers  taxation  theories 
divorced  from  the  idea  of  justice,  such  as  that  the  business  of 
taxation  is  to  furnish  resources  for  government  (McCulloch),  that 
the  emploj'ment  of  a  progressive  system  is  an  insurance  against 
social  revolution,  that  taxation  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
always  favour  the  most  powerful  classes  in  a  State  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  (Loria). 

The  book  is  thus  largely  a  compendium  of  economic  opinion  on 
the  subjects  treated,  and  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  various 
theories  to  the  question  of  "proportional"  versus  "progressive' 
taxation.  It  would  give  an  impression  of  inextricable  confusion  if 
it  were  not  for  the  judicious  summaries  in  which  the  author  from 
time  to  time  comments  upon  the  doctrines  he  quotes  in  such 
profusion.  Some  of  his  conclusions  may  be  just  touched  upon. 
One  is  that  except  in  France  the  "  sacrifice "  theory  has  quite 
superseded  the  "  benefits "  theory  of  taxation,  and  that  this  has 
facilitated  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  modern 
economists  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  progressive  taxation. 
Another  point  which  seems  to  emerge  is  that  the  identification 
of  progression  with  socialism  or  communism  arises  from  a  mis- 
conception of  socialist  aims  and  doctrines.  But  M.  Suret  shows  a 
wholesome  distrust  of  the  possibility  of  arri\'ing  at  any  scientific 
rule  of  taxation  from  any  of  the  theories  above-mentioned  as  at 
present  developed.  In  an  interesting  section  he  discusses  the 
question  whether  inequality  of  fortune  is  increasing  or  diminishing, 
whether  progressive  taxation  can  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  whether  the  fact  of  its  exercising 
influence  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  inequality  justifies  the 
accusation  of  spoliation.  M.  Suret  discusses  these  questions  with 
acumen  and  moderation.  In  his  discussion  of  the  regressivity  of 
certain  parts  of  fiscal  sj'stems,  he  reviews  many  of  the  well-known 
studies  of  incidence — those  of  Levi,  Jevons,  Neumann,  Le  Roy 
Beaulieu — but  points  out  that  the  problem  of  incidence,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  political  economy,  has  up  to  the 
present  time  not  been  attacked  with  any  real  success.  He  would 
probably  hardly  claim  to  have  made  much  positive  addition  in  this 
volume  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  or  original  thought  on  fiscal 
matters,  but  he  has  rendered  an  even  more  important  service  to 
stodents  and  to  all  who  desire  to  trace  some  principle  in  existing 
tendencies  of  taxation  by  his  comprehensive  and  logical  analysis  of 
the  theories  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  have  had  so  great  a 
practical  influence  on  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  modern  world.  It  is 
a  work  which  none  but  a  French  writer  could  have  performed  so 
well.  B.M. 

6. — The  People^s  Progress.  A  stwly  of  the  facts  of  national  wealth, 
with  some  answers  to  Socialists.  By  Frank  Ireson,  B.A.  viii  +  159  pp., 
8vo.     London:  John  Murray,  1910.     Price  25.  6d. 

Mr.  Ireson  has  gone  to  the  best  available  sources  for  his  data, 
and  has  handled  them  boldly  and  clearly ;  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
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the  information  on  which  he  depends  is  so  uncertain,  but  if  he  had 
realised  how  much  guess-work  is  involved  in  the  estimates  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  national  income,  he  would  have  proceeded  less 
dogmatically  and  with  more  caution.  He  refutes  with  success  the 
wilder  of  the  statements  which  he  quotes  from  socialistic  writings, 
but  it  is  not  possible  either  to  prove  or  disprove  the  results  he 
reaches  by  more  refined  analysis.  Take  for  example  his  argument 
as  to  savings.  He  takes  it  as  granted  that  250,000,000/.  is  saved 
annually,  giving  reference  to  the  late  Sir  R.  C4itfen's  paper  on  The  IFealth 
of  Empire  (Economic  Incpiries,  xxix) ;  in  that  paper  no  data  whatever 
are  given  to  show  how  the  estimate  is  obtained,  and  no  use  is  made 
of  it,  for  it  is  a  residuum  when  estimated  expenditure  is  subtracted 
from  estimated  income.  This  assumed  total  he  then  distributes 
arbitrarily  between  the  savings  of  various  classes  (p.  24) ;  then 
assuming  that  51,000,000/.  is  saved  out  of  121,000,000/.  received 
in  incomes  over  5,000/.  a  year,  he  finds  that  there  are  10,000  rich 
families,  and  that  their  joint  expenditure,  after  investments  are 
made,  is  not  more  than  70,000,000/.  But  there  is  a  great  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  total,  and  no  information  as  to  the  savings  ; 
consequently  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  last-named  estimate.  This 
illustration  is  typical  of  the  rough  way  in  which  these  very  hazardous 
assumptions  are  handled.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Sir  E.  Gitfen 
in  the  paper  referred  to  only  roughly  brought  up  to  date  (1902)  a 
former  estimate  made  in  1881,  and  that  the  distribution  of  wages 
quoted  from  the  same  authority  (p.  6)  is  dated  1886;  very  much 
has  happened  in  thirty  years  that  may  have  profoundly  affected  the 
whole  basis  of  the  estimates. 

The  author  lays  stress  on  the  much  neglected  problem  of  family 
income,  pointing  out,  for  example,  the  frequency  with  which  house- 
rent  is  paid  for  by  a  group  of  two  or  more  wage-earners,  whether 
members  of  a  family,  or  whether  the  head  of  a  family  and  a  lodger ; 
but  that  the  lower  middle-class  has,  on  the  average,  8  earners  to 
7  families,  while  among  manual  workers  there  are  7  earners  to 
3  families,  is  a  quite  unsupported  estimate. 

The  chapter  on  "  Income  not  available  for  redistribution  "  is  very 
useful  in  giving  practical  instances  in  which  income  as  reckoned 
depends  on  the  existing  social  system  and  competitive  valuation. 
But  surely  the  author  is  wrong  in  implying  that  a  domestic  servant's 
income  is  now  counted  twice  over,  while  in  a  socialistic  regime  it 
would  be  counted  once;  for  at  present  we  have  (1)  the  services 
rendered  by  the  servant  and  consumed  by  the  master,  and  (2)  the 
utilities  consumed  by  the  servant,  as  the  correlatives  of  the  two 
incomes,  and  there  will  be  no  diminution  in  utilities  produced  if  the 
servant  works  for  the  community.  It  is  well  known  that  from  this 
point  of  view  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  a  servant, 
a  private  secretary  and  a  business  clerk.  As  regards  the  main 
point,  viz.,  the  enhancement  of  apparent  income  by  the  fictitiously 
high  values  of  the  services  of  rich  professionals,  it  should  Ije  re- 
marked that  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  are  low  values  of 
the  services  of  the  poor  to  the  poor,  and  that  the  great  part  of 
domestic  work,  being  unpaid,  is  not  included  in  estimates  of  total 
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national  income  at  all.  The  aggregate  income  under  a  socialistic 
regime  would  be  on  a  different  valuation  to  that  under  a  competitive 
regime.  Arguments,  to  be  relevant,  should  relate  almost  exclusively 
to  the  reduction  of  the  production  of  utilities  without  the  stimulus 
of  competition  and  ownership  on  the  one  side,  and  the  saving  of 
waste  that  results  from  competition  pn  the  other. 

Useful  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  relation  between  the  net 
income-tax  assessment- and  net  income  as  understood  by  a  com- 
mercial community,  but  again  we  cannot  follow  the  author  in  his 
estimates.  He  argues  that  there  is  less  evasion  of  the  tax  than  is 
sometimes  estimated,  but  the  only  evasion  he  deals  with  is  under- 
statement; the  question  is  whether  there  is  much  income  from 
foreign  sources  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  whose  existence  is 
unknown  (though  not  unsuspected)  by  the  Income-Tax  Commis- 
sioners ;  whatever  there  is  of  this  kind  is  acklitive  to  all  Mr.  Ireson's 
tables,  which  are  not  intended  to  exclude  interest  from  investments 
abroad.  Again,  annual  depreciation  in  shares  or  total  loss  of  capital 
should  not  be  deducted  from  available  annual  income,  unless  equally 
appreciation  is  added  ;  that  60,000  companies  disappeared  between 
1862  and  1906  is  not  to  the  point.  The  illustration  on  a  smaller 
scale  (p.  54)  of  a  man  who  invests  100/.  in  each  of  10  companies, 
loses  one  of  these  capitals  entirely,  but  has  still  to  pay  income-tax  on 
the  dividends  from  the  other  nine,  makes  the  same  assumption  that 
capital  tends  to  be  lost  rather  than  to  increase ;  he  would  not  pay 
any  more  tax  if  the  shares  in  the  other  nine  companies  had  all  risen 
20  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  correct  to  adjust  the 
annual  savings  by  the  increase  or  diminution  in  the  value  of  existing 
capital,  if  this  could  be  done,  before  casting  the  final  balance-sheet. 
Our  author  is  presumably  correct  in  stating  that  the  tax-surveyors 
disallow  many  items  of  depreciation  that  an  auditor  would  pass,  but 
he  has  no  data  for  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  this  over-valuation, 
and  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  one-sixth  and  one- 
eighth  allowed  off'  the  annual  value  of  houses  and  lands  respectively 
in  their  assessment.  Nor  does  his  illustration  on  p.  52  seem  to  hold 
water  :  "  If  A  buys  for  700/.  the  last  ten  years  of  the  lease  of  a  house 
let  at  100/.  per  annum,  he  puts  by  70/.  each  year  to  replace  his 
capital,  and  reckons  his  annual  profit  at  only  30/.  But  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  allow  of  no  such  deduction."  Now  we  have 
here  100/.  worth  aniuxally  of  utilities  which  are  strictly  income;  if 
the  original  holder  had  not  sold  he  would  have  paid  the  tax,  the 
sixth  part  deduction  allowed  on  houses  being  the  set-off  against 
depreciation;  when  he  receives  the  700/.  in  a  lump  sum  from  A,  it 
is  not  charged  for  income-tax,  but  the  tax  is  obtained  annually. 
This  being  ktiown  to  A,  he  presumably  diminishes  his  offer  by  the 
extent  of  the  extra  tax  he  will  have  to  pay,  and  if  he  does  not,  it  is 
no  affair  of  the  tax-surveyor.  A's  only  grievance  would  be  if  the  tax 
were  perceptibly  raised  during  his  holding.  But  in  any  case  the 
income  is  there,  and  properly  reckoned  as  such,  whatever  the 
incidence  of  the  tax. 

From  these  illustrations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  raises 
many  important  and  neglected  questions.    He  discusses  them  with 
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lucidity,  skill,  and  knowledge,  and  he  has  produced  a  book  which 
cannot  safely  be  ovei'looked  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
pointing  to  a  great  amount  of  unearned  income  which  might  be 
available  for  division  among  the  working  classes  ;  and  it  should  be 
seriously  considered  by  those  who  hold  the  more  moderate  view 
that  there  is  much  surplus  income  which  can  safely  be  taxed  for  the 
promotion  of  social  reforms.  A.L.B. 

7. — English  Poor  Law  policy.     By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 

379  pp.     Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1910.     Price  ys.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  in  the  main  (273  pages)  a  reprint  of  a  report  upon 

'  the  policy  for  the  relief  of  destitution  from  time  to  time  laid  down 
by  the  central  authority  between  1834  and  the  present  day,"  which 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Documents  Committee  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission,  and  presented  to  them  in  July,  1907.  But, 
in  addition,  it  criticises  (45  pp.)  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
itself,  "  to  see  how  far  that  body  responded  to  the  suggestion  that 
it  should  formulate  a  definite  body  of  principles  upon  which  public 
assistance  should  proceed."  The  authors  contend  that  Poor  Law 
administration  has  departed  widely  from  the  principles  of  1834,  and 
that  boards  of  guardians  are  in  a  state  of  hopeless  bewilderment 
what  the  new  principles  are,  to  what  classes  of  paupers  they  are  to 
be  applied,  and  what  safeguards  and  qualifications  they  demand. 
"There  is,  in  fact,  to-day,  a  sort  of  'no  man's  land'  in  Poor  Law 
administration,  in  which  the  principles  of  1834  have  been  de  facto 
abandoned,  without  the  principles  of  1907  being  consciously  sub- 
stituted. Owing  to  this  lack  of  central  direction  we  find  diversity 
without  deliberation,  indulgence  without  cure,  and  relief  without 
discipline."  The  principles  of  national  uniformity,  and  of  less 
eligibility,  and  the  workhouse  system  have  now,  the  authors  assert, 
given  place  to  the  principles  of  curative  treatment,  of  compulsion, 
and  of  universal  provision.  The  change  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  unconsciously ;  "  indeed,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  suc- 
cessive presidents  and  particular  officials,  if  suddenly  cross-examined, 
might  not  reveal  a  complete  unconsciousness  of  there  being  any  new 
principles  at  all,  and  whether  they  might  not  profess  to  be  still 
standing  on  the  policy  of  1834." 

In  order  to  support  the  allegation  as  to  complete  change  of 
principles,  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law  is  carefully  traced  from  1834 
onwards,  in  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  book,  but  we  are  not 
convinced  by  it  that  the  main  principles  laid  down  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1832  have  ever  been  abandoned.  What  has  taken 
place  is  not  a  change  of  principles,  but  a  change  in  their  application. 
The  Poor  Law  incleed  has  gone  through  an  evolutionary  process 
during  the  last  seventy-five  years,  as  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
other  social  and  political  questions,  but  the  struggle  has  never  been 
abandoned  to  maintain  the  old  principles  intact.  Indeed,  although 
the  Minority  Report  would  do  away  with  them  by  breaking-up  the 
Poor  Law  altogether,  the  Majority  Report  not  only  recognises  their 
force,  but  to  a  large  extent  wishes  to  bring  public  opinion  back  to 
recognise  the  eternal  truths  which  underlie  them.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
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know  this  perfectly  well.  For  example,  one  of  the  main  principles 
of  1834,  which  must  be  added  to  the  other  three  which  they  mention, 
is  that,  while  the  Poor  Law  should  relieve  destitution  only,  charity 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  poverty  and  cure.  So  late  as  1869  this 
principle  was  reiterated  as  follows  :  "  The  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  English  Poor  Laws,  in  which  they  ditfer  from  those  of  most  other 
countries,  is  that  relief  is  given,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  of 
legal  obligation ;  and  to  extend  this  legal  oljligation  beyond  the 
class  to  which  it  now  applies — namely,  the  actually  destitute — to 
a  further  and  much  larger  class — namely,  those  in  receipt  of  in- 
sufficient wages — would  not  oidy  be  to  increase  to  an  unlimited 
extent  the  present  enormous  expenditure,  but  to  allow  the  belief  in 
a  legal  claim  to  public  money  in  every  emergency  to  supplant,  in 
a  further  portion  of  the  population,  the  full  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  self-reliance  and  thrift.  "  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  Poor  Law  authorities  could  not  be  allowed  without 
further  danger  to  extend  their  operations  beyond  those  persons 
who  are  actually  destitute,  and  for  whom  they  are  at  present 
legally  bound  to  provide.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  charitable 
organisations,  whose  claim  could  in  no  case  be  claimed  as  a 
riglit,  would  find  their  most  appropriate  sphere  in  assisting 
those  who  have  some  but  insufficient  means,  and  who,  though 
on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  are  not  actually  paupers,  leaving 
to  the  operation  of  the  general  law  the  provision  for  the  totally 
destitute."  (Minute  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1869.)  One  has 
only  to  read  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors,  Avhich  since 
1886  have  been  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  realise  how  much  alive  the  old  principles  are. 
The  so-called  "principles  of  1907"  are  in  fact  the  principles  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webli,  however  much  they  may  try  to  disguise 
the  fact.  They  have  not  been  recognised  officially,  nor  are  they 
generally  received  as  "going  concerns."  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
the  Commissioners  argue  for  placing  the  care  of  underfed  children 
and  of  the  unemployed  under  the  public  assistance  authorities. 
They  want  to  preserve  the  Poor  Law  as  a  distinct  entit}^,  and  see 
no  necessity  for  breaking  it  up. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  the  old 
principles  are  applied  differently  now  than  they  were  possibly 
intended  to  be  applied  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1832.  For 
example,  the  proposal  to  deal  with  that  class  of  mental  defectives 
to  which  the  term  "  feeble-minded  "  is  applied  is  merely  an  extension 
of  oiu"  present  lunacy  laws.  This  class  is  quite  a  recent  discovery, 
and  the  application  of  the  deterrent  principle  to  them  is  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  misfortune  impossible,  the  real  ground  of  their 
claim  for  help  being  their  mental  condition  and  not  their  poverty. 
So,  too,  the  casual  pauper  or  vagrant  can,  Avithout  violating  any  of 
the  old  principles,  be  removed  from  the  care  of  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  to  that  of  the  police,  as  proposed  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  1904.  The  treatment  of  cases  of  infection  by  the 
sanitary  authorities  can  be  defended  on  the  same  grounds.  The 
improved  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  of   dependent  children,  does 
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not  contravene  any  canon  of  Poor  Law  administration.  But  the 
endeavour  to  make  Poor  Law  administration  as  uniform  as  possible 
for  different  classes  of  paupers,  to  make  Poor  Law  relief  as  deterrent 
as  possible,  and  to  apply  the  workhouse  test  to  the  able-l)odied  at 
least,  has  since  1834  always  been  and  still  is  the  aim  of  all  those 
who  are  not  Fabians  or  Socialists.  If  the  aged  poor  over  70  and 
the  unemployed  in  large  towns  have  been  drawn  from  the  control  of 
the  Poor  Law,  it  has  been  owing  to  political  expediency  with  the 
object  of  gaining  popularity  for  one  political  party.  The  grant  of 
free  education  was  nothing  but  a  gigantic  political  bribe,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  free  old  age  pensions.  Universal  free  feeding  is  the  next 
move  in  the  game  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  are  carrying 
on  so  merrily.  We  cannot  but  admire  their  energy  and  jjerseverance 
in  the  pursuit  of  curative  treatment,  compulsion,  and  universal 
provision.  They  might  well  adopt  the  motto  of  the  French 
Revolutionist,  "  Sois  mon  frere  ou  je  te  tue."  I  would  suggest  as  a 
headline  for  every  Fabian  tract,  "  Cure  and  Compulsion  !  "  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  their  latest  book  will  obtain  them  many 
converts,  except  among  a  certain  number  of  young  dons  and  under- 
graduates, or  among  the  impulsive  class  of  philanthropists.  It 
almost  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  well  and  ably  written,  and 
undoubtedly  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  W.C. 

8. — Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Edited  with  an  introduction  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A.,  M.Com 
1013  +  liii  pp.,  cr.  8vo.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1909. 
Price  55.  net. 

In  the  sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1848,  when  Mill's 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy"  was  first  published,  economic 
inquiry  and  research  have  not  stood  still ;  but  this  sjDCcial  offspring 
of  his  fertile  mind  has  not  yet  lost  its  place  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  of  systematic  treatises  in  its  own  particular  division  of 
scientific  study.  As  Professor  Ashley  says  in  his  admirable 
Introduction  to  this  new  edition,  "  Mill's  Principles  will  long 
continue  to  be  read  and  will  deserve  to  be  read."  The  book 
represents  indeed  an  "  interesting  phase  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  " ;  and  Professor  Ashley  has  skilfully  contrived 
to  say  exactly  what  was  necessary  to  convey  to  future  readers  an 
adequate  account  and  estimate  of  Mill's  "  transitional "  position. 
But  its  "merit,"  he  adds  with  truth,  is  "more  than  historical," 

We  might  have  felt  sure  beforehand  that  Professor  Ashley 
would  bring  to  this  fresh  issue  of  an  old  and  famous  treatise  the 
qualities  associated  with  the  new  work  he  has  himself  accomplished  in 
economic  study.  We  have  not  been  in  any  measure  disappointed. 
The  careful  collation  made  between  the  varying  statements  in  the 
different  issues  that  appeared  during  Mill's  own  lifetime  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  Similarly,  the  "  bibliographical  appen- 
dix," dealing  with  certain  passages  where  Mill's  final  exposition 
should  be  read  to-day  in  the  light  of  subsequent  addition  or 
correction,  was  happily  conceived;    and,  in  the  somewhat  narrow 
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limits  set  by  considerations  of  the  space  allowed,  the  idea  has 
been  carried  out  with  success.  We  would  hoAvever  deprecate 
the  small  type  employed.  The  catholicity  of  spirit  of  the  commen- 
tator is  no  less  conspicuous  here  than  the  breadth  of  his  erudition, 
while  his  equipoise  of  judgment  has  been  tested  in  deciding  what 
he  should  includa,  and  what  he  should  omit,  in  order  to  supply  the 
reader  with  the  information  necessary  for  his  guidance.  These  notes, 
we  imagine,  are  intended  in  most  instances  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  further  individual  study  rather  than  to  yield  entire  satis- 
faction ;  and  for  this  modest  purpose  they  are  well  designed.  All 
this  additional  help  offered  opportunely  to  intelligent  perusal  may, 
we  believe,  be  traced  to  the  instinct  and  the  training  belonging,  as 
we  should  anticipate,  to  an  economist  Avho,  like  Professor  Ashley, 
has  given  such  a  powerful  impulse  to  those  historico-economical 
studies  which  originated,  or  were  born  again,  in  an  age  following 
that  of  Mill  himself.  The  mere  summary  indeed  on  the  back  of 
the  title-page,  stating  the  number  and  the  dates  of  each  edition,  is 
now  a  familiar  feature  of  books  of  every  class ;  but  in  a  sense  it 
too  may  be  considered  an  outcome  and  an  illustration  of  historical 
methods  of  inquiry.  In  this  particular  instance  it  is  a  very  forcible 
reminder  of  past  influence  and  of  continuing  popularity. 

Yet  we  might  perhaps  have  fancied  at  the  outset  that  the 
present  editor  of  Mill's  "Principles"  would  be  more  severe  than 
he  has  been  in  condemnation  of  errors  and  defects.  We  could 
possibly  have  presumed  that  he  might  have  shown  himself  less 
appreciative  of  merits  than  an  economist  who  had  busied  himself  more 
closely  with,  and  was  more  frankly  interested  in,  deductive  theoretical 
analysis.  For  Mill  himself  could  hardly  be  described  with  any 
propriety  as  an  economic  historian  ;  and  with  all  his  sane  enthusiasm 
for  practical  reform  his  treatise  was  in  the  main  planned  and 
executed,  as  Professor  Ashley  shows,  on  Ricardian  lines.  Such 
forebodings,  had  we  entertained  them,  would  neverthless  have  been 
agreeably  disappointed.  Professor  Ashley  is  too  honest  to  avoid 
conveying  here  and  there  a  hint  which  would  be  amplified  by  more 
explicit  statement ;  and  the  expert  controversialist,  on  the  watch  for 
signs  of  the  particular  direction  in  which  the  "  wind  is  blowing," 
might  without  much  difficulty,  we  suppose,  interpret  some  obiter  dicia 
which  are  uttered  in  a  sense  hostile  to  Mill.  The  editor's  own 
opinion  about  certain  fundamental  issues  to  which  he  alludes  is 
no  secret.  In  this  special  case,  too,  a  considerable  divergence  can, 
as  he  shows,  l)e  noticed  between  those  Ricardian  tenets  under  whose 
study  Mill  had  l)een  brought  irretrievably  by  the  dominating  per- 
sonality of  his  magisterial  father  and  such  humanising  influences 
as  those  represented  respectively  by  Coleridge,  by  Comte,  and  by 
his  wife.  To  these  in  turn  Mill  confessedly  was  sensible  in  later  life. 
He  sought  painfully  indeed  for  some  half-way  house  in  which  he 
could  rest,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  discovered  such  an  intellectual 
shelter,  unsatisfactory  as  this  halting  spot  may  subsequently  have 
seemecl  to  those  who  followed  him  when  they  were  asked  to  take  it 
as  a  permanent  abode.  But,  in  spite  of  any  personal  leanings  he 
may  feel,  Piofessor  Ashley  has  been  laudably  punctilious  in  this 
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Introduction  to  aA'oid  inappropriate  polemical  discussion.  He  says 
only  what  is  necessary  to  make  .Mill's  position  clear ;  and  his  eulogy 
has  the  unmistakable  ring  of  genuine  conviction.  When  indeed  we 
remember  that  the  wage-fund  theory,  which  Mill  finally  al)andoned, 
remains  without  commentary  in  his  book,  that  monetary  discussion 
has  since  his  day  followed  a  direction  in  w^hich  he  did  not  turn 
his  eyes,  and  points  of  view  have  been  opened  out  which  never 
entered  into  his  own  survey,  and  that  many  prominent  economists 
have  abandoned  the  general  arrangement  of  material  which  he 
adopted,  those  who  pride  themselves  on  being  "up  to  date"  might 
be  clisposed  to  thrust  his  "Principles"  impatiently  aside,  or  to  pass 
their  expositor  by  as  inadequate  and  obsolete.  Professor  Ashley, 
however,  whose  prepossessions  would  not  have  seemed  likely  to 
favour  Mill,  bestows  a  handsome  but  not  exaggerated  panegyric, 
finely  conceived  and  aptly  phrased. 

As  a  further  recommendation  we  may  add  that  the  readaljle  type 
in  which  the  text,  at  any  rate,  of  this  compact  edition,  unlike  some 
previous  issues  that  were  set  up  in  double  columns,  has  been  printed, 
and  the  excellent  index,  supplied  for  the  first  time,  through  the 
indefatigable  co-operation  of  Miss  M.  A.  Ellis,  to  whom  the  editor 
also  expresses  his  indebtedness  in  the  new  comparison  he  has  made 
of  the  varying  expression  of  his  reasoning  by  the  author,  will  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  future  students  in  following  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  in  handling  this  economic  "  classic."  L.L.P. 

9. — Liberty  and  Progress.  By  C.  Y.  C.  Dawbarn,  M.A. 
339 -I- xvi  pp.,  8vo.  London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1909. 
Price  9s.  net. 

In  these  times,  when  we  are  assured,  in  the  oft-quoted  language 
of  a  prominent  politician,  that  "we  are  all  socialists,"  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  the  courage  and  robustness  of  conviction,  combined  with  the 
shrewd  insight  and  the  power  of  simple  and  direct  statement,  which 
belong  to  the  author  of  this  "apology"  for  individualism.  We  say 
"  apology,"  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  term  is  not  inappropriate ; 
for  Mr.  Dawbarn's  method  of  defence  could,  we  think,  be  describee! 
more  correctly  as  that  of  offensive  warfare.  He  carries  the  battle 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  pushes  home  his  attack.  It  is  true  that 
now  and  then  he  may  appear  to  yield  some  amount  of  ground ; 
and  sympathetic  critics  might  perhaps  think  that  he  was  guilty  of 
unseasonable  weakness  in  granting  concessions  inconsistent  with 
the  watchword  inscribed  upon  his  banner.  But  he  contrives  with 
unexpected  opportune  dexterity  to  bring  these  slanting  movements 
into  ultimate  accord  with  the  main  lines  of  his  straightforward 
onset,  and  he  certainly  betrays  no  such  timidity  as  might  be  likely 
to  attend  any  tactical  withdrawal  from  the  final  issues  of  the  strategy 
he  has  planned  and  announced. 

The  book  is,  in  fact,  an  outspoken  advocacy  of  individual 
"liberty"  as  the  solid  and  permanent  foundation  of  all  "progress." 
Our  author  does  not,  however,  shrink  from  disclosing  the  unamiable 
features  of  the  creed  he  adopts  and  recommends.  Nor  does  he 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  hard  results  of  its  full  acceptance.     He  would. 
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indeed,  as  we  have  noticed,  tolerate,  or  even  approve,  such 
expedients  as  graduated  taxation,  or  the  enforcement  of  a  minimum 
wage,  at  least  in  certain  occupations,  which  have  met  with  favour 
from  writers  more  socialistically  inclined.  He  seems,  if  we  under- 
stand him  aright,  to  join  a  recognition  of  the  need  or  benefit  of 
trade  unionism,  as  at  present  constituted  and  employed  in  the 
existing  state  of  industrial  relations,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  much 
greater  good  which  it  could  do  in  the  future,  if  actuated  by  a 
different  spirit,  and  directed  to  other  ends,  than  those  it  now  often 
pursues  ;  and  he  does  not  refrain  from  some  condemnatory  strictures 
passed  upon  the  injury,  direct  or  indirect,  which  in  the  past  this 
particular  instrument  has  wrought  to  unorganised  workmen,  or 
to  society  in  general.  Nevertheless,  his  disposition  and  attitude 
are  fundamentally  individualist.  The  reforms  of  the  Poor  Law,  to 
which  he  lends  his  own  support,  are  such  as  will  build  up,  and  not 
undermine,  the  independence  of  the  pauper.  He  is  in  favour,  for 
example,  of  remedial  treatment  in  farm  colonies.  But  he  would 
not  lessen  parental  responsibility  in  any  sensible  degree,  and  he 
would  give  scant  consideration  to  legislative  schemes  which  would 
threaten  or  disturb  the  security  of  property,  whether  in  capital, 
or  in  land,  or  in  labour.  In  lack  of  thrift,  in  self-indulgence, 
in  drunkenness  or  other  such  demoralising  vice,  in  the  reckless 
assumption  of  the  grave  responsibilities  attaching  to  improvident 
marriages,  he  discerns  the  most  prolific  causes  of  the  misery  and 
poverty  around  us,  and  he  can  find  no  healing  virtue  in  any  pro- 
posed reforms  that  do  not  address  themselves  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  deteriorated  human  character,  by  the  most  drastic 
methods,  if  necessary,  of  repression  and  correction. 

In  his  strong  and  reiterated  insistence  on  the  impending  menace, 
or  the  actual  pressure,  of  over-population,  as  in  his  emphatic 
assertion  of  the  great  progress  in  material  comfort  and  industrial 
efficiency  achieved  in  the  last  half  century  or  so,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  accumulation  and  co-operation  of  capital,  he  is  in 
evident  sympathy  with  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  the  so- 
called  "  orthodox  "  economists.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  him 
might  not  unjustly  urge  that  the  ancient  discredited  idea  of  an 
economic  "harmony"  can  be  seen  continually  beneath  his  argument, 
when  he  maintains  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  all  or  most  that  competition  should  prevail,  for  it  would  bring 
about  the  best  results.  Their  suspicions  would  perhaps  have  been 
aroused  at  the  outset  by  his  open  admiration  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
to  whom  he  constantly  refers  throughout,  and  they  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  frequency  of  his  ample  quotations  from  an 
economist  of  the  political  leaning  and  intellectual  colour  of 
Henry  Fawcett.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Dawl)arn  also  cites  some 
passages  from  F.  A.  Walker,  who  would  probably  be  considered  less 
out  of  date  by  recent  critics,  and  there  is  more  than  one  sign  that 
his  own  reading  has  not  been  limited  to  these  two  authorities 
alone.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  makes  no  secret  in  his  Preface 
of  his  avowed  intention.  He  tells  us  there  that  "  no  new  gospel  is 
preached"  in  this  book;  but  that  "probably  at  most  will  only  be 
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found  old  truths  re-stated  and  forgotten  teachings  re-enforced." 
"  What  has  been  attempted,"  he  declares,  "  is  the  application  of  old 
principles  to  new  conditions  and  the  fair  and  impartial  ascertainment 
of  what  these  new  conditions  are  which  we  could  modify  or  amend." 
It  is  in  this  spirit,  then,  and  with  this  object,  that  he  dwells  on  the 
importance  of  "  an  all-round  view,"  that  he  deprecates  the  imitation 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  traditionally  proud  of  his  "  overmastering  love 
of  personal  liberty,"  of  institutions  suitable  to  Germany,  where  the 
"  people  are  mothered  by  their  government  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,"  that  he  urges  that  "an  inch  in  the  way  is  worth  a  mile  in 
the  clouds,"  and  that  he  contends  that  "  nothing  is  more  impossible 
than  to  try  to  remedy  a  past  abuse  l)y  a  present  reform."  These 
quotations  aptly  indicate  the  goal  and  scope  of  his  book ;  and  most 
of  his  readers,  whether  they  agree,  or  whether  they  do  not  agree, 
with  his  premises  and  deductions  will,  we  think,  at  least  regard 
as  unexceptional  his  aim  to  "  see  things  as  they  are  as  far  as 
possible  and  so  present  them."  He  gives  forcible  expression  to  one 
side  of  an  arguable  case  which  has  needed  some  re-statement. 

L.L.P. 

10. — Monopole,  Kariellc,  nnd  Trusts  in  ihrcn  Be.-iehmigen  zur 
Organisation  der  hapitalistischen  Industrie.  Von  Dr.  Hermann  Levy, 
xiv  +  323  pp.,  8vo.  Jena  :  Gustav  Fischer,  1909.  Price 
7  marks  50  pf. 

This  excellent  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
trusts  and  monopolies  in  their  relation  to  the  development  of  British 
industry.  Such  criticisms  as  may  be  offered  arise  in  the  main  not 
from  serious  faults  in  the  book,  but  from  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  different  point  of  view  which  one  may  take  up,  one  may  feel 
inclined  to  lay  more  or  less  stress  on  certain  points  than  the  author 
does.  The  only  really  serious  defect  is  that  Dr.  Levy  has  some- 
what wilfully  chosen  to  limit  the  scope  of  his  studies,  and  to  exclude 
certain  economic  phenomena  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in 
relation  to  his  main  topic. 

Dr.  Levy  shows  that  early  in  the  history  of  the  capitalistic 
organisation  of  British  industry,  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
factory  system,  the  characteristic  form  was  monopoly.  Those 
industries  which  dealt  with  the  extraction  of  raw  materials  required 
most  capital,  and  at  the  same  time,  either  through  natural  scarcity 
or  favourable  transport  conditions,  enabled  the  capitalists  to  oljtain 
control  over  certain  important  markets.  In  other  cases  tariff 
privileges  and  sole  rights  of  manufacture  were  granted  to  Court 
favourites  on  the  plea  of  establishing  new  industries,  introducing 
new  processes,  or  developing  old  trades,  and  in  many  cases  national 
monopolies  grew  out  of  those  grants.  Those  far  and  ill-famed 
Elizabethan  and  Stuart  monopolies  were  worked  with  a  ruthlessness 
and  a  disregard  of  consumers  which  would  do  credit  to  the  most 
autocratic  of  modern  trusts,  and  these  characteristics,  together  with 
their  dependence  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown,  stamped 
upon  monopoly  a  hateful  meaning  which  it  has  never  since  lost. 
After  a  long  Parliamentary  struggle  they  all  disappeared  before  the 
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end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  rapid  outburst  of  produc- 
tion Avhich  followed  the  re-establishment  of  free  competition  showed 
that  they  had  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  industry.  So  complete 
was  the  substitution  of  the  new  principle  of  freedom  for  the  old  rule 
of  privilege  that  when  the  classic  economists  wrote  they  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  free  competition  was  the  natural  condition 
of  industry.  Yet  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  two  important  combinations.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
*'  limitation  of  the  vend  "  in  the  North  of  England  coal  industry, 
which,  in  combination  with  the  London  "  coal  ring,"  dominated  the 
London  coal  market  from  1771  to  1844,  and  only  fell  to  pieces  when 
the  extension  of  railways  brought  new  coal  mining  districts  into 
competition.  The  second  existed  in  copper  mining  from  about  1785 
onwards,  and  apparently  was  only  dissolved  when  England  lost  her 
position  as  the  leading  producer  of  copper. 

This  early  history  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of 
Dr.  Levy's  book,  and  we  owe  him  hearty  thanks  for  his  clear, 
succinct,  and  interesting  account  of  many  remarkable  combinations 
whose  former  activity  is  too  little  known,  or  indeed  has  been  in 
some  cases  altogether  forgotten.  The  nineteenth  century  was  given 
up  to  free  competition,  and  as  long  as  there  was  enough  of  the 
melon  to  cut  up  everyone  was  willing  to  struggle  for  a  slice. 
One  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  reasons  why  the  development  of  combinations 
occurred  much  later  in  Britain  than  in  Germany  and  the  U^nited 
States.  Dr.  Levy  truly  denies  the  pretended  innate  individualism 
of  the  British  manufacturer,  and  shows  that  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  coml)ine  with  his  fellows  to  raise  prices,  but  he  omits  to  notice 
that  the  British  pride  in  the  family  name  of  an  old-established 
business  has  often  made  men  unwilling  to  sink  their  firm  in  a  new 
amalgamation  while  they  have  freely  joined  in  temporary  comliina- 
tions.  This  characteristic  has  played  some  part  in  determining  the 
form  development  should  take.  The  first  important  condition 
which  Avas  wanting  in  Britain  was  the  possibility  of  creating 
monopolies  in  raw  materials.  The  onl}'  mineral  for  which  England 
is  not  dependent  on  foreign  stipplies  is  coal,  and  the  impossibility  of 
harmonising  the  interests  of  the  wide-spread  mining  districts  has 
always  prevented  monopolistic  combinations.  This  is  true,  but  if 
the  economic  history  of  the  last  few  years  could  be  written  in  full 
it  would  probably  show  that  coal-OAvners  have  exercised  no  little 
influence  in  the  maintenance  of  market-prices.  The  second  missing 
condition  is  a  protective  tariff;  the  reality  or  possibility  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  has  prevented  the  creation  of  some 
trusts,  and  has  limited  the  activity  of  those  which  do  exist.  This  is 
a  truth  of  the  highest  importance,  and  Dr.  Levy  has  done  well  in 
recurring  to  it  again  and  again  Avith  ever-increasing  emphasis.  The 
third  condition  necessary  for  the  emergence  of  monopolies  is  that 
the  competitors  are  few  enough  to  come  to  an  agreement,  whereas 
in  most  British  industries  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  participants. 
Nevertheless  concentration  has  gone  on  rapidly,  and  in  many 
industries  the  desire  to  abolish  profit-destroying  competition  or  to 
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secure  economy  of  production  as  a  safeguard  against  foreign  rivalry 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  number  of  amalgamations  or  combina- 
tions. Such  organisations  arise  in  trades  which  enjoy  a  freight- 
protection  against  foreign  competition,  or  which  are  protected  by  the 
quality  of  their  goods  or  low  cost  of  production,  or  which  have 
made  international  agreements  with  their  foreign  competitors. 
Fifteen  illustrative  examples  are  analysed  briefly  and  shrewdl3^ 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Levy  rapidly  compares  the  economic  position 
in  Britain,  Germany,  and  America.  The  monopolising  of  raw 
materials,  protective  tariffs,  and  a  freight-protection  ruling  over  a 
large  extent  of  their  inland  territory  have  enabled  these  last  two 
countries  to  enter  upon  the  trust  movement  much  earlier  than 
Britain  and  before  the  concentration  of  industry  had  proceeded  to 
the  same  point  as  in  the  latter  country.  Their  possession  of  the  sources 
of  raw  materials  secures  German  and  American  monopolies  against 
fresh  domestic  competition,  and  the  tariff  barrier  permits  a  consider- 
able increase  of  prices.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  trusts  and 
kartells  can  only  succeed  when  the  competitors  are  limited  to  a 
couple  of  dozen  firms,  and  their  chief  object  is  to  avert  future 
domestic  competition  by  their  efficiency  and  economy.  In  Great 
Britain  monopoly  shows  itself  as  the  final  consequence  of  the 
modern  industrial  organisation  of  the  large  capital  type,  free  from 
any  adventitious  aids  such  as  tai'iffs,  but  the  introduction  of  a  tariff 
system  would  immediately  alter  the  situation  in  favour  of  the  more 
rapid  development  of  combinations. 

Considering  the  strong  emphasis  which  Dr.  Levy  lays  upon  the 
relation  between  monopolies  and  tariffs,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
somewhat  peremptorily  sweeps  aside  all  those  imperfect  and 
temporary  organisations  which  seek  to  control  prices,  and  some- 
what contemptuously  dismisses  those  writers  who  painfully  consider 
them.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  expert  in  American  and  German 
conditions  they  are  no  doubt  insignificant  enough,  but  they  are 
highly  characteristic  of  British  industry.  In  the  unfavourable 
conditions  for  the  emergence  of  perfect  monopolies  British  manu- 
factures combine  temporarily  to  utilise  some  favourable  conjuncture, 
and  when  the  moment  passes  their  union  dissolves.  The  obvious 
conclusion  that  to  introduce  a  tariff  would  be  to  render  this 
machinery  permanent  would  have  illuminated  all  Dr.  Levy's 
reasoning ;  but  he  perversely  throws  it  aside  because  he  is  dealing 
with  temporary  organisations  which  did  not  correspond  to  the 
Platonic  idea  of  the  perfect  trust.  This  appears  to  us  regrettable, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Levy  will  take  a  less  exacting 
standpoint  and  examine  these  associations.  He  would  find  them 
worth  studying,  and  we  would  benefit  by  the  keen  analysis  to  which 
he  would  submit  them.  H.AV.JM. 
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11. — Other  Neto  FuhUcafions* 

[Tliese  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  i-eview  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 

Borght  (Dr.  It.  van  der).     Vortriige  der  Gehe-Stiftung  zu  Dresden. 

Band  II,  1910.     Beruf,  gesellschaftliche  Gliederung  und  Betrieb 

im  Deutschen  Reiche.     137  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig:   B.  G.  Teubner, 

1910.     Price  2  marks  80  pf. 

[This  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  great  German  industrial  census  of  1907, 

taken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  distribution  of  the  population 

according    to    the    trade    or   occupation    followed    by   each  person.      In 

addition,  the  book  deals  with  the  number  of  agricultural  and  industrial 

undertakings,  classed,  as  in  the  census,  according  to  size  and  industry. 

There  is  an  appendix  of  tables  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  census  of 

1907  with  those  for  the  two  preceding  enumerations  in  1882  and  1895.] 

Cufforth  (A.  E.).     Treatment  of  fluctuating  currency  in  accounts. 
8vo.     London:  Gee  and  Co.,  1910.     Price  2s.  6(/. 

[An  attempt  to  explain  in  detail  the  treatment  of  a  fluctuating  currency  by 
accountants  in  this  country,  a  subject  which  is  not  usually  dealt  with  in 
books  on  foreign  exchanges.] 

Dieiutag  {Dr.  Paid).     Die  deutsche  Uhrenindustrie.     Eine  Darstel- 

lung  der  technischen  Entwicklung  und  ihrer  volkswirtschaftlichen 

Bedeutung.      240  pp.,  8vo.      Leipzig :    Dr.  Werner  Klinkhardt, 

1910.     Price  5  marks  25  pf. 

[An  economic  study  of  the  German  clock  and  watch  industry.     The  author 

gives  statistics  of  the  production  of  watches,  &c.,  in  certain  districts  for 

a  series  of  years  togetlier  with  details  of  the  numbers  employed,  earnings 

and  social  conditions.] 

Gow,  Wilson,  and  Stanton  (Messrs.).     Rubber  producing  companies 
(capitalised    in    sterling),    with    list    of    directors.     Reprint    of 
3rd  edition,  1909,  revised  up  to  March,  1910.     xl  +  468  pp.,  8vo. 
London,  1910.     Price  2^;.  6(/. 
[A  revised  edition  opportunely  published.] 
March  (Lucien).     Influence  des  variations  des  prix  sur  le  mouvenient 
des  depenses  menageres  a  Paris.     32  pp.,  Bvo.     Nancy :  Berger- 
Levrault  et  Cie.,  1910. 
[A  statistical  study  of  the  influences  of  changes  in  prices  on  liouseliold 
expenses   and   cost  of   living  in  Paris,   the  upward   trend  of   which   is 
iindispufed.     The  writer  points  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
question  under  two  heads,  and  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  increased 
cost  of  living  is  due  to  higher  prices  and  to  what  extent  to  the  higher 
standard  of  comfort  now  prevalent  among  the  general  population.     The 
paper  is  illustrated  by  several  diagianis.] 

Marriott  (J.  A.   IL).      Second   Chamljers :    an   inductive   study  in 
political  science.      viii  +  312pp.,  8vo.      Oxford:    The  Clarendon 
Press,  1910.     Price  c^s.  net. 
[This  book  is  a  fragment  of    a  larger  work   upon   which   the   author  is 
engaged,  and  whicli  he  hopes  to  complete  "  within  a  reasonable  time."    The 
present  instalment,  it  is  hoped,  may  contribute  towards  the  solution  of  a 
problem  of  immediate  importance.     It  is  a  survey  of  bi-cameral  legisla- 
tures in  this  and  other  countries.] 

t  Sco  also  "  Additions  to  the  Library,"  pages  468,  sqq. 
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Marvaud  (Anr/el).  La  question  sociale  en  Espagne.  475  pp.,  8vo. 
Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1910.  Price  7  francs. 
[The  material  for  this  volume  has  been  compiled  from  information  obtained 
by  the  author  during  two  investigations  made  by  him  in  Spain  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Musee  Social,  Paris.  As  the  author  points  out,  until  a 
few  years  aao  social  statistics  practically  did  not  exist  in  Spain,  and  this 
volume  is  therefore  a  valuable  contribution  to  social  science.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  origin  and  the  actual 
state  of  the  social  question  in  Spain,  and  the  second  with  reforms  and 
the  efforts  made  by  tlie  State  and  by  other  agencies  to  minimise  some  of 
the  more  pressing  evils  from  which  the  country  is  suffering.] 

Muirhead  (J.  M.  P.).  The  Black  Danger.  4  pp.,  8vo.  Cape  Town, 
1910. 
[The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  examines  the  census  figures  of  the  different 
States  of  South  Africa,  which  are  admittedly  not  complete  as  regards 
the  non-white  population,  and  also  the  registration  returns.  In  view  of 
the  likelihood  of  a  larsje  immigration  of  whites  in  the  future,  he  does 
not  think  there  is  anything  to  fear  from  the  so-called  "  Black  Danger," 
i.e.,  tlie  possibility  of  the  preponderance  of  a  coloured  over  a  white 
population.] 

Phelps  (Edward  B.).  An  analysis  of  some  phases  of  American 
mortality  statistics  for  the  nine  years  1900-08.  14  pp.,  8vo. 
New  York,  1909. 

[A  pamphlet  compiled  from  the  mortality  statistics  issued  by  the  United 
States  Census  Office.  This,  the  writer  believes,  is  the  first  detailed  com- 
parison of  the  kind  for  tlie  period  in  question.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  limitations  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
overlooked,  owing,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  constantly  changing 
character  of  the  population.  With  these  reservations,  however,  the  data 
presented  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  trustworthy  information  on  the 
subject  now  obtainable.] 
Smith  (H.  B.  Lees).  India  and  the  tariff  problem,  vii  +  120  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  Constable  and  Co.,  1909.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

[A  recapitulation  of  official  information  regarding  production  and  trade  in 
India,  intended  to  promote  a  "  strong  free  trade  school  amongst  Indian 
thinkers,"  in  order  that  that  country  may  be  saved  from  the  vices  of 
protection,  and  England  from  a  "  staggering  blow  in  the  only  great  free 
market  she  now  enjoys."] 

Troitzsch  {Fritz).  Das  Seilergewerbe  in  Deutschland,  eine  Darstel- 
lung  seiner  wirtschaftlichen  und  technischen  Entwicklung  von 
der  Zunftzeit  an  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  144  pp.,  8vo.  Leipzig: 
Dr.  Werner  Klinkhardt,  1910.     Price  3  marks  15  pf. 

[A  short  description  of  the  rope  industry  in  Grermany,  its  development  and 
present  conditions.  Particulars  are  given  of  the  numbers  employed,  of 
their  earnings,  and  of  their  social  condition.  Statistics  as  to  the  numbers, 
&c.,  employed,  taken  from  the  Grerman  industrial  censuses  of  1882  and 
1895,  are  given  as  an  appendix. 

ZoUa  (Daniel).  Les  fibres  textiles  d'origine  animale  (soie  et  laine), 
avec  graphiques  dans  le  texte  (Encyclopedie  Scientifique,  pubhee 
sous  la  direction  du  Dr.  Toulouse).  ix  +  362pp.,  8vo.  Paris: 
O.  Doin  et  Fils,  1910.     Price  5  francs. 

[An  economic^,  statistical  and  technical  study  of  silk  and  wool.  The 
production,  commerce  and  consumption  of  these  two  fibres  in  the 
principal  countries  are  carefully  studied  and  explained.  The  book 
contains  numeroiis  statistical  tables  and  charts,  and  a  short  though 
S;dequate  bibliography.] 
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California.  Eeport  on  labour  la^ys  and  labour  conditions  of  foreign 
countries  in  relation  to  strikes  and  lockouts.  157  pp.,  8vo. 
Sacramento,  1910. 

[A  useful  compilation  of  tlie  labour  laws  and  conditions  of  Tvorkors  in  the 
pi'inciiJal  European  countries,  in  Australia,  and  ia  New  Zealmd.  The 
writer,  ]\I.  Weinstock,  was  sent  as  Special  Labour  Commissioner  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  this  report  in  the  countries  described,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  such  information  as  would  enable  him  to  advise  his 
Government  as  to  the  best  means  of  lessening  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
California.] 

MassachusfJfs.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Municipal  Bulletin  No.  1. 
A  uniform  classification  of  municipal  receipts  and  payments. 
64  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1910. 

[Owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  accounts  of  the  different  muiiic-i- 
palities  of  Massachusetts,  statistical  comparison  of  their  finances  has  been 
exceedingly  diiBcult.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Legislature  has  enacted 
that  each  town  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  with  forms 
so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  uniform  returns  ol  their  receipts  and 
payments  and  other  financial  transactions.  The  methods  of  classification 
are  explained  in  detail.] 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

On  Murch  17  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  raised  to  4  per  cent., 
and  the  market  immediately  justified  the  action  of  the  Bank.  The 
reserve  on  that  day  was  4|  millions  below  the  amount  held  last 
year,  and  the  coin  and  bullion  5^  millions  less.  Some  foreign  and 
colonial  loans  have  taken  gold  from  our  store,  and  America  has 
made  further  and  not  inconsiderable  demands  on  it.  The  market 
is  still  disturbed  by  the  non-collection  of  the  income  tax  and  the 
consequent  issue  of  Treasury  Bills.  The  high  rate  of  discount  has 
begun  to  attract  gold  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  hoped, 
though  without  much  confidence,  that  the  movement  will  continue. 
A  large  amount,  however,  has  been  taken  from  the  Bank  for 
Brazil,  and  more  will  probably  be  sent  to  that  country.  A 
Servian  Loan  is  to  be  brought  out  shortly,  and  if  it  is  intro- 
duced partially  on  this  market  it  may  bring  to  London  a  share  of 
the  financial  business  of  South-Eastern  Europe,  of  which  but  little 
is  at  present  known  on  our  Stock  Exchange,  and  which  hitherto 
has  been  almost  entirely  transacted  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam. 
Consols  have  recovered  since  the  redemjJtion  of  War  Stock,  but 
the  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds  has  passed  off  quietly  j  21,000,000?. 
was  subscribed  twice  over,  and  the  price  maintained  at  99^. 


During  the  month  of  March  the  silver  market  has  been  decidedly 
strong,  the  price  rising  from  23j^^'jj(/.  per  oz.  for  spot  silver  and  2T,^d. 
for  delivery  in  two  months  to  24{\.d.  for  both  spot  and  forward 
delivery. 


Home  Railway  Stocks  have  continued  pretty  firm  on  traffics  and 
trade  reports.  The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  dominated  by 
rubber,  speculation  in  other  departments  having  been  diminished 
by  the  mania  for  rubber  shares.  These  have,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  been  paid  for  so  far,  and  buyers  wishing  to  realise  on  any 
considerable  scale  will  probably  find  difficulty  in  doing  so.  New 
companies  have  been  formed  and  their  prospectus  issued.  In 
most  cases  the  shares  have  been  greedily  subscribed,  and  prices 
sent  to  ridiculous  figures,  shares  of  2s.  each  having  been  quoted 
ioj>.  to  I2S.  before  a  bale  of  rubber  could  have  been  gathered, 
probably  in  some  cases  before  a  tree  has  been  tapped.  The  enormous 
price  of  rubber  (it  has  recently  touched  12s.  41/.  a  lb.)  has  upset 
all  calculations.  The  difficulty  now  is  approximately  to  guess  a  price 
which  will  promote  production  and  not  hamper  consumption.  It  is 
difficult  to  limit  the  uses  to  which  rubber  can  or  may  be  applied. 
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An  unlimited  field  is  contemplated  quite  apart  from  the  constantly 
increasing  demands  for  motor  tyres  and  for  the  coupling  hose  of 
railway  brakes  The  market  has  therefore  run  wild.  Prices  are 
quoted  recklessly,  and  brokers  hardly  know  how  they  stand,  with 
the  result  that  the  disorganisation  has  reacted  on  all  other  markets. 
The  boom  in  rubber  has  during  the  last  month  been  accompanied 
by  a  boom  in  oil.  Discoveries  reported  from  new  and  old  oil  fields 
have  tempted  promoters,  and  new  companies  have  been  organised  to 
operate  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  it  will  probably  be 
some  weeks  before  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  these 
two  industries  can  be  made.  It  must  be  remembered  that  both 
rubber  and  oil  are  non-British  products,  and  to  exploit  either  will 
take  gold  fi'om  this  country  in  considerable  quantities  before  the 
products  can  be  brought  into  commercial  use. 


Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number  of  prices  for  March  is  yg-i,  the 
average  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77  being  taken  as  loo.  The 
advance  shown  during  the  last  year  continues,  and  the  number  this 
month  is  higher  than  that  of  last  month,  which  stood  at  78-1,  by 
I -I  per  cent.  Corn  showed  no  marked  change,  but  mutton  reached 
a  high  level,  while  pork  and  sugar  also  rose.  Copper  and  London 
house  coal  were  slightly  cheaper.  Textiles  were  firm,  linseed  oil 
was  very  dear,  and  tallow  and  palm  oil  were  somewhat  higher. 
The  index-number  for  food  has  risen  from  75-5  in  January  to  76-8, 
or  by  I  "3  per  cent.,  while  materials  have  risen  from  79-8  to  8o-8,  or 
by  i-i  per  cent.  The  price  of  silver  was  low  early  in  the  month, 
but  showed  a  gradual  improvement  later. 


The  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  March,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  tables,  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  progress 
recorded  during  the  last  few  months,  both  in  imports  and  exports. 
The  imports  of  cotton,  however,  are  again  unsatisfactory,  showing  a 
decline  in  quantity  of  774,263  cwt.  (44-5  per  cent.)  and  in  value  of 
322,883?.  (6 "8  per  cent.).  The  exports  of  cotton  were  also  reduced. 
Cotton  yarn  declined  in  quantity  by  3,223,700  lbs.  (i6'4  per  cent.), 
while  the  value  advanced  by  34,371/.  (3*3  per  cent.);  cotton  piece 
goods  declined  in  quantity  by  17,048,300  yards  (3*4  per  cent.)  and 
increased  in  value  by  379,710/.  (6"5  per  cent.).  Woollen  and 
worsted  manufactures  have  increased  in  value  by  760,548/. ;  silk 
manufactures  have  advanced  by  26,340/.,  and  other  textile  manu- 
factures by  49,501/.  The  export  of  new  ships  is  reduced  in  number 
by  38,  the  tonnage  is  lower  by  34,773  tons,  and  the  value  is  less  by 
624,738/. 
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Imports. 


Mai-cli,  I'JIO. 


Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Kaw  materials   and   articles  \ 
mainly  unmanufactured   / 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

Total  merchandise 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 


58,120,393 


6,365,838 


Inrreiisc  (  +  ) 
or  (Ic'crcHse  (  — ) 
in  Maicli,  1910, 
compared  with 

Mareli,  1909. 


£ 
22,289,893 

21,774,257 

£ 
+   1,071,212 

+  4,084,330 

13,890,366 

+      943,914 

165,877 

+          7,472 

+   6,101^,928 


-  2,933,223 


Exports. 

Marcli,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease  (  —  ) 
in  Marcli,  1910, 
compared  with 

March,  1909. 

Exports,    of     produce    and    manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food  drink  and  tobacco 

£ 

1,788,483 
4,879,118 

27,728,746 

515,211 

-1-         7,368 

ir.  Raw  materials  and    articles! 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly  \ 
manufactured  / 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  par-eel  post)  ....  / 

+     171,289 
+  2,320,083 
-       11,855 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
nu^rchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

977,405 
5,349,234 

2,104,076 

13,273 

-     142,570 

II.  Raw    materials  and   articles  \ 
mainly  unmanufactured    J 

III.  Articles   wholly  or   mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  "1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

+     984,839 

+       66,162 

4,762 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

42,835,546 

+  3,390.554 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  

5,958,688 

+  3,207,929 

Shipping  (foreign  trade). 


March,  1910. 


Increase  (  +  )  or 
decrease  (  —  ) 

in  March,  1910, 

as  compared  with 

Mareli,  1909. 


Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered') 
with  cargoes   / 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1 
with  cargoes   J 


Tons. 

3,152,698 
4,626,513 


Tons. 

+    23,638 
-    28,967 
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The  Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  the  Registrars-General  of 
Enghmd,  Scothmd,  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  four  weeks 
ending  March  26,  1910,  show  the  following  results  : — 


Estimated 
population. 

16,713,617 
1,891,921 

1,151,790 

Binlis  and  deallis 
registered. 

Mean 
Birlli- 

rates. 

Mean 
Deatli- 

Birtlis. 

Deatlis. 

all  causes. 

England    and   Wales    (76  "1 

great  towns) J 

Scotland  (8  principal  towns) 

Ireland    (Dublin    registra-  1 

tion  area  and  ;i    urban  1- 

districts)   J 

33,113 

3,580 

2,451 

17,782 
2,380 

1,865 

25-8 

24-7 

27-8 

13-9 
16-4 

211 

The  birth-rates  show  no  marked  changes,  but  both  the  English 
and  Scotch  death-rates  are  distinctly  lower  than  last  year,  when 
they  ranged  respectively  from  ig'S  to  22' r,  and  from  20-5  to  2i'6. 
The  Irish  death-rate  also  is  somewhat  lower  than  during  February, 
1910,  as  well  as  during  the  corresponding  weeks  last  year.  In 
February  it  averaged  24"i,  while  in  March,  1909,  it  stood  at  24'4. 


Commencing  with  the  vt^eek  ending  April  9,  the  Registrar- 
General's  Weekly  Return  of  Births  and  Deaths  has  reference  to  77 
great  towns  instead  of  76  as  formerly,  the  birth  and  death  rates  being 
now  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  weekly  population  of  324,894,  as 
against  320,535,  the  figure  employed  until  April  9  for  1910. 


The  following  returns  relating  to  pauperism,  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for  March, 
1910:— 


Paupers  on  one  day  in  the  second  week  of 
February,  1910. 

Increase  {  +  )  or 

decrease  (  — ) 

in  rate  per  10,000 

Selected  urban  districts. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

Rate 
per  io,ooo 
of  estimated 
population. 

of  popululiou  on  a 

Month 
ago. 

Year 
ago. 

England  and  Wales — 

Metropolis     

82,606 
5,233 
77,308 
11,879 
16,327 

45,991 
12,506 
128,691 
35,657 
13,170 

128,597 
17,739 

205,999 
47,536 
29,497 

267 
229 
219 
223 
203 

-f   8 
+  8 
+  5 

f  1 

+  8 

-  10 

-  15 

Otiier  districts 

Scotland    

Ireland  

-     2 

Total,  February,! 
1910  J 

193,353 

236.015 

429,368          235 

+  6 

--     3 
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According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  in  February  was  as  follows  : — 


Trade  Uuioiis  making  returns. 

Reported  as  unemployed. 

Number. 

Net  membership. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Febrnarv,  1910    416 

January,  1910 416 

February,  1909    4 16 

701,252 
694,456 
696,6SS 

40,121 
47,259 
5S,670 

5-7 
68 

s'-4 

As  compared  with  January,  employment  in  February  showed  a 
general  improvement,  quite  apart  from  the  usual  seasonal  increase 
of  employment  in  the  building  and  clothing  industries.  Comparison 
with  the  corresponding  month  last  year  is  equally  satisfactory,  and 
in  some  cases  very  striking.  The  cotton  trade,  however,  is  still 
much  affected  by  the  high  price  of  raw  material. 


Commencing  with  the  issue  for  March,  1910,  the  German 
monthly  returns  of  trade  with  foreign  countries  ["  Monatliche 
"Nachweise  liber  den  auswartigen  Handel  Deutschlands "]  will 
contain  information  respecting  (1)  the  trade  in  unfinished  articles 
imported  for  "improvement"  (Veredelung)  and  re-exported; 
(2)  various  exemptions  from  the  customs  taritF;  and  (3)  payments 
of  duty  under  separate  heads  of  the  tariff. 


A  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  and  Sir  Edward  Brabrook, 
with  reference  to  the  forthcoming  International  Congress  of  Social 
Insurances,  appeared  in  The  Times  of  April  4.  The  writers  of  the 
letter  have  been  requested  by  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Social  Insurances  (which  held  its  last  meeting 
at  Rome  in  1908)  to  form  a  national  committee  for  Great  Britain, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  adequate  representation  of  this  country  at 
the  meeting  of  the  congress  to  be  held  at  The  Hague  from 
September  6  to  8,  1910.  They  are  also  instructed  to  obtain 
reports  from  competent  persons  on  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
at  that  meeting.  Those  proposed  for  oral  discussion  are  (1)  the 
contribution  of  the  State  to  old-age  and  invalidity  pensions,  and  the 
relation  between  social  insurance  and  public  assistance  ;  and  (2)  the 
organisation  of  medical  service  in  social  insurances  and  the  relation 
between  insurance  and  social  hygiene.  Papers  will  also  be  received 
on  (1)  the  extension  of  social  insurance  to  new  classes  of  bene- 
ficiaries ;  (2)  assurance  for  widows  and  orphans  ;  and  (3)  assurances 
against  unemployment.  An  appeal  is  made  to  members  of  both 
Houses    of    Parliament,    to    actuaries,    medical    men,    economists, 
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employers  of  industry,  trade  unionists,  representatives  of  friendly 
societies,  and  other  qualified  persons  for  offers  of  service  on  the 
proposed  National  Committee ;  to  competent  experts  for  reports 
or  papers  on  the  subjects  indicated  above  ;  and  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  those  subjects  for  their  support  to  and  attendance  at 
the  Congress.  The  subscription  to  the  Congress  is  15  frs.,  and  an 
addition  of  5  frs.  will  obtain  the  privileges  of  the  Congress  for 
any  member  of  the  subscriber's  family  who  may  wish  to  attend. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  at 
1,  Garden  Court,  Temple. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  issued  two  reports  dealing,  respectively,  with 
the  exports  from,  and  imports  into,  the  United  States  from  1851 
to  1908.  The  work,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  George  K.  Holmes,  the  "  Statistical  Scientist "  in  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Production  and  Distribution,  is  based  upon  the 
reports  on  "  The  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States,"  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour, 
and  is  the  only  exhaustive  presentation  of  these  returns  in  a 
single  report.  The  report  dealing  with  exports  is  partly  a  revision 
of  Bulletin  No.  34  of  the  former  independent  Division  of  Foreign 
Markets,  which  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Division  of 
Production  and  Distribution  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
New  aggregates  of  articles  have,  however,  been  made,  and  a 
radical  change  of  form  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  statistics  agree  in  form  and  substance  with  the  annual 
statement  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  farm  products  from  the  United 
States  increased  from  an  average  of  $150,000,000  in  1851-55 
to  $875,000,000  in  1901-05.  The  value  of  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise  other  than  farm  products  has  increased  even  more 
i-apidly,  as  is  shown  by  the  relative  importance  of  farm  products  in 
the  total  exports.  During  1851-55  farm  products  constituted  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  exports,  and  in  1901-05  only  three-fifths.  The  excess 
of  exports  of  farm  products  in  each  of  twenty-three  years  during  the 
fifty-eight  years  was  sufficient  to  overcome  an  excess  of  imports  in 
the  trade  in  other  merchandise.  The  largest  excess  in  exports  over 
imports  of  all  merchandise  was  $666,000,000  in  1908,  and  the  next 
largest  was  $665,000,000  in  1901.  The  imports  of  farm  products 
into  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  of  fifty-eight  years 
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increased  nctarly  nine-fold,  the  Vcalue  in  1851  being  $61,000,000,  and 
in  1908,  $540,000,000.  Farm  products  constituted  28  per  cent,  of 
the  total  imports  in  1851-55,  and  had  increased  to  47  per  cent,  by 
1901-05.  In  three  of  the  five-year  periods  considered  in  the  report, 
and  in  eleven  of  the  individual  years,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
imports  consisted  of  farm  products. 


The  appointment  is  announced  of  Dr.  Robert  Meyer  as  President 
of  the  Imperial  and  Koyal  Austrian  Central  Statistical  Commission, 
iji  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Franz  Kitter  von  Juraschek. 


With  profound  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  on  the 
12th  inst.  of  Sir  Robert  GifFen,  whose  influence  during  the  past 
thirty  years  on  the  development  of  statistical  knowledge  in  this 
country  is  universally  recognised.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  this 
Society  in  1867,  was  one  of  its  Honorary  Secretaries  from  1876  to 
1891,  and  was  also  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Journal.  During  the 
two  years  1882-84  he  filled  the  office  of  President.  A  notice  of  his 
career  must  be  reserved  for  the  next  Joiu'nal. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT   PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 
The  Accountant,  1910— 
March  19 — The  Sale  of  Goods  Act :  Mason  {A.  V.). 
April  2 — Some  points  in  foreign  commercial  and  company  law 

of  interest  to  accountants  :  G-mdalla  {H.}. 
April  9 — The   audit   and   investigation    of    the    accounts    of 
executors  and  trustees  :  Paula  (F.  It.  M.  cle). 
Accountants^  Magazine.     April,  1910 — Building  societies:   IFallace 

(D.  E.).     The  ranking  of  secured  creditors  :  Aitken  {H.). 
Banke/s  Magazine.     April,  1910 — The  city,  the  government,  and 
the  national  finances :  K.  (A.  IV.).      Progress  of   banking   in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1909.     No.  3.  Balance-sheets 
of  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Canadian  banking,  1909. 
Economic  Journal.     March,   1910 — Tax  reform  movement  in  the 
United  States :  Flehn  {Prof.  Carl).     Assessment  of  weekly  and 
monthly  tenancies  for  local  taxation  :  Lyons  (F.  0.).     Organisa- 
tion of  consumption  :  Furnivall  (J.  S.).     True  cost  of  secondary 
education  for  girls :  Young  (Bufh).     Low  meadow  customs   at 
Yarnton,  Oxon  :  Gretton  (E.  H.).     Wasting  assets  and  income- 
tax  :  Stamp  (J.).     Avictioneers  and  auctions  :  Plumriclge  (H.  IF.). 
Municipal   enterprise   in   Germany:    Epstein  (M.).      Japanese 
finance :  Soyeda  (J.).     Report  of  the  Municipal  Taxation  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  1908-09: 
Barker  {D.  B.). 
Financial  Revieio  of  Reviews.      April,  1910 — The  natural  resources 
of  the  United  States :    Wallace  {Prof.  Robert).     The  finance  of 
"  New  Liberalism  "  :  Bull  {Sir  JFilliam).     Banks  and  insurance 
companies  :  a  reply  to  Dr.  Beattie  Crozier :  Palgrave  {Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis).      Irish  land  purchase  finance:  Lough  {Tlie  Right  Hon. 
Thomas). 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     March,  1910 — Forestry  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain.     The  Danish  system  of  cattle  breeding  : 
Morkeherg  {Peter  Aug.). 
Journal  of  Institute  of  Bankers,     April,  1910 — Gilbart    Lectures, 
1910  :  Paget  {Sir  John).    Clearing  House  returns  of  the  United 
States. 
Journal   of  the  Statistical   and   Social   Inquiry  Society   of  Ireland. 
Ikcemher,  1909 — The  external   commerce  of  Ireland  :  Samuels 
{A.  W.).     Methods  of  registering  and  estimating  the  population 
of  Ireland  before   1864  :   IJ^ood  {Herbert).     Remedies  for  over- 
crowding in  the  city  of  Dublin  :  Lawson  {JFilliam).     The  duty 
of     the    State    towards    the    pauper    children    of     Ireland  : 
Millin  {S.  S.).     A  review  of  the  general  topographical  index  of 
Ireland   published   in   connection   with   the   census   of    1901  : 
Matheson  {Sir  Robert  E.).     Forestry  :  its  present  position  and 
future  prospects  in  Ireland  :  Muriel  {€'.  E.).     Some  considera- 
tion relating  to  the  statistics  of  Irish  production   and  trade : 
Adams  {IF.  G.  S.). 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 

United    Empire  :    The   Itoijal    Colonial   Institute   Journal.      April, 

1910 — The  influence  of  Imperial  responsibilities  on  educational 

reform :    Gray  {Rev.  11.  ]>.).     The   administration    of    Africa : 

Grant  {Prof.  JV.  L.). 
Surveyors'  Institution.    Transactions.    Session  1909-10.    Part  S — The 

Surveyors'  Institution  (a  forty  years'  retrospect)  :  Rogers  {J.  C.). 
Siorvei/ors' Institution.    Professional  Notes.     Vol.  IQ.    Parti.    March, 

1910 — Tithe  commutation  rent-charge.    Value  for  1910:  Grellier 

{H.  M.).     The  weather  and  the  wheat  crop,  1908  and   1909  : 

Dickson  {T.  A.). 

United  States — 

American  Journal  of  Sociology.  January,  1910 — Race  and  mar- 
riage :  IFeatherley  {U.  G.).  The  American  reformatory  prison 
system :  Broclaoay  (Z.  R.).  Improvements  in  industrial  life 
insurance  :  Henderson  {C.  R.).  Municipal  review,  1908-09  : 
IFoodruff  {C.  R.).  The  definition  of  the  city  :  Maunier  {Reni). 
The  teaching  of  sociology. 

Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science-— 

March,  1910 — Contains  a  series  of  papers  by  different  authors 

dealing  with  public  recreation  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

Supplement — Contains  a  series  of  papers  by  different  authors 

dealing  with  child-employing  industries  in  the  United  States. 

BanlTrs'  Magazine  {New  York).  March  1910 — Poverty — the  crime 
of  society  :  Holmes  {J.  //.).  Canadian  banking  and  commerce  : 
Eckardt  {H.  M.  P.).  The  United  States  Treasury.  Ill :  Smith 
{William  H.).  The  unequal  incidence  of  the  New  York  savings 
bank  tax  :  Ferris  {Richard). 

Politiccd  Science  Quarterly.  March,  1910 — Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court:  Bowman  {H.  71/.).  The  Payne- Aldrich  tariff: 
Risk  {G.  M.).  Municipal  government  in  Porto  Eico.  II : 
Willoughhy  {IF.  F.).  Monetary  experiences  of  the  Argentine  : 
Grinfeld  {Isaac).  The  British  Budget  and  social  reform  :  Faish 
{Gem-ge). 

France — 

Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  March,  1910 — Le  syst^me  com- 
mercial de  Colbert.  II :  Arnaund  {A.).  L'Ethiopie  et  I'expansion 
europ^enne  en  Afrique  orientale :  Ferry  {R.).  La  propriety 
artistique  et  litt^raire  et  la  conference  de  Berlin  (1908): 
Poinsard  {Icon).  L'organisation  municipale  dans  les  villes  de 
la  Pologne  russe  :  Vimard  {Henri).  Chronique  des  questions 
ouvri^res  1909  :  Festy  {0.). 

Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Ministhe  des  Finances.  February,  1910 — 
Les  produits  de  I'enregistrement,  des  domaines  et  du  timbre 
constates  et  recouvr^s  en  France  pendant  I'exercice  1908.  Les 
revenus  de  I'fltat,  exercice  1909.  Les  operations  de  la  Banque 
de  France  en  1909.  Italie :  Les  transmissions  de  biens  par 
succession  et  donation  en  1907-08. 
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France— Coni^/. 

Journal  des  Economistes,  1910 — ■ 

February — Du  role  politique  des  economistes:  Guyot  (Yves). 
Le  monopole  des  assurances  par  I'etat :  Nouvion  {Georges  de). 
L'evolution  du  regime  financier  en  Australie  :  D^Aunet 
(M.  Biard).  La  condition  des  ouvriers  de  I'industrie  en 
Espagne  :  Marvaud  (Angel).  Mouvement  agricole  :  Molinari 
(Maurice  de).  Rapport  de  M.  Argelies  sur  le  budget  des 
chemins  de  fer  :  Macler  (M.  Ch.).  L'etat  actuel  de  la  question 
des  retraites  ouvrieres  en  France:  BeUom  (Maurice). 

March  —  Guerre  de  tarifs  :  Molinari  (G.  de).  Conceptions 
economiques  et  juridiques  du  socialisme :  Guyot  (Yves).  Le 
tarif  americain  et  la  France :  Mason  (D.  B.).  Les  inscrits 
niaritimes  et  la  marine  marchande  :  Nomion  (G.  de).  Revue 
de  r Academic  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques  :  Lefoii  (J.). 
Mouvement  scientifique  et  industriel :  Bellct  (Daniel).  L'etat 
actuel  de  la  question  des  retraites  ouvrieres  en  France : 
Bellom  (Maurice).  Le  Japon  et  ses  finances  :  Gmjot  (Yves). 
Journal  de  la  SociH6  de   Statistique  de  Paris.      March,  1910 — La 

statistique    de    I'agriculture   en    Suede :    Levasseur   (E.).      La 

petite  commune  francjaise  :  Meuriot  (Paul). 
La  Ri^forme  Social e,  1910 — 

March  16 — La  conciliation  et  I'arbitrage  :  Olphe-Galliard  (G.). 
(Continued  in  issue  of  Ajrril  1,  1910.)  Le  travail  de  nuit  dans 
les  boulangeries  :  Bouteloup  (M.). 

Aj)ril  1 — Le  vote  politique  des  femmes  en  Norvege :  Parsy 
(Paul).  L'Union  des  agriculteurs  dans  le  Grand  Duche  de 
Posen  :  Szemheh  (Comte  A.).  Le  socialisme  municipal : 
Clements  (Henry).  Chronique  du  mouvement  social :  France 
et  Belgique :  Leijelletier  (F.). 
Revue  cV Economic  Politique,  1910 — 

February — Necrologie  :  Maurice  Bourguin  :  Lescure  (Jean).  La 
rf^forme  des  contril)utions  directes  et  des  impositions  locales : 
Girault  (Arthur).  Le  macliinisme  et  le  chomage :  Olphe- 
Galliard  (G.).  (Continued  in  March  issue.)  Surproduction 
generale  ou  surproduction  generalis^e  :  Lescure  (Jean). 

March — Aper^u  de  I'histoire  des  monnaies  et  du  commerce 
d'argent  en  France  :  Levasseur  (E.).  Chronique  commerciale  : 
Poller  (Li'on). 

Germany — 

JahrbucJier  fur  NationaVokonomie  und  Statistik  (Conrad's).  March, 
1910 — Die  Lohne  im  staatlichen  Steinkohlenbergbau  bei  Saar- 
briicken  :  Ilerbig.  Kritik  des  italienischen  Sparkassenwesens. 
(Unter  Bezugiialnne  auf  die  franztisische  Sparkassenreform- 
l)ewegung)  :  Srhachner  (//.).  Der  AAY^nhandel  von  Basel  : 
Bruder  (Herman).  Beitriige  zur  Fideikommissstatistik :  Lenz 
(Friedrich).  Die  Entwicklung  des  Yiehstandcs  wiihrend  der 
letzten  Dezennien  in  den  hauptsiichliclisten  Staaten  Europas  : 
Steinbrilck  (K.).  Die  Frage  der  Arbeitslosenversicherung  in  den 
deutschen  Stiidten  :  Wolff  (Hellmuth).  Der  Aachener  Verein 
zur  Beforderung  der  Arbeitsamkeit.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  Sparkassenwesens  und  der  Wohlfabrtspflege  :  Kiihler  (JF.). 
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Germany — Confd. 

Archil-  far  Rassen-  nnd  Gesellschafts-Biologie.  JaniMry-Febrnari/, 
1910 — Weiterc  Reitriige  znr  Theorie  der  Vererbung  :  JVeinherrj 
(Dr.  JF.).  Allerlei  Fragen  dcr  meuschlicheu  Fortpflanzungs- 
hygiene.  Einfluss  v.  Geburtenzwischenraum,  Unehelichkeit 
unci  Spaterzeuguiig  auf  die  Konstitiitionskraft  der  Kinder : 
Veldcn  {Dr.  von  den).  Die  Ahnentafel  der  Konige  Ludwig  II 
und  Otto  I  von  Bayern,  P^in  genealogisch-psychiatrischer 
Deutungsversuch  :  Strohmayer  (Dr.  JF.). 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Eeichs,  1910.  Heft  1 — 
Anordnungen  fiir  die  Keichsstatistik  bis  zum  Schlusse  des 
Jahres  1909.  Krankenversicherung  1904  bis  1908.  Ernte- 
statistik  fiir  das  Jahr  1909.  Seeverkehr  in  deutschen  Hafen- 
pljitzen  1908.  Seereisen  deutscher  Schiffe  1908.  Die  Neu- 
liauten  auf  deutschen  Privatwerften  und  auf  auslandischen 
"Werften  fiir  deutsche  Rechnung  1 898  bis  1 909.  Die  Selbstmorde 
1893  bis  1908.  Die  iiberseesche  Auswanderung  1909.  Die 
Ziihhmg  der  Kraftfahrzeuge  am  1.  Januar  1910.  Zur  amt- 
lichen  Kenntnis  gelangte  schadigende  Ereignisse  beim  Verkehre 
mit  Kraftfahrzeugen  (1.  Oktober  1908  bis  30.  September  1909). 
Vergleichende  Darstellung  zwischen  der  Kraftfahrzeugbestands- 
und  Unfallstatistik  (1.  Oktober  1908  bis  30.  September 
1909).  Reichserbschaftssteuerstatistik  1908.  Die  Bestands- 
und  Kapitalanderungen  der  deutschen  Aktiengesellschaften 
und  Kommanditgesellschaften  auf  Aktien  1909.  Bei  deut- 
schen Bcirsen  zugelassene  Wertpapiere  1909. 

Zeitschrift  far  Socialwissenschaft,  1910.  Heft  3 — Die  Wanderung 
ins  Ausland  als  nationales  Problem :  Sartorius  von  JFalters- 
hausen  (A.).  Beitriige  zur  Theorie  des  Kapitalzinses  III : 
Osivalt  (H.).     Politik  und  Nationalokonomie  II :  rohle  (L.). 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Versicherungs-JFissenschaft,  1910.  Heft  2 — Geschicht- 
liches  iiber  die  Biirgerkunde  und  die  Beriicksiclatigung  des  Ver- 
sicherungswesens  in  ihr :  Manes  {Prof.  Dr.).  Die  neuen  Versiche- 
I'ungsbeclingungen.  I.  Lebensversicherung.  II.  Feuerversiche- 
rung :  Hagen.  Grundlagen  der  Streikversicherung :  Meltzing{Dr.). 
Eine  Rekursionsformel  fiir  durchschnittliche  Priimienreserven  : 
P\mta.  Die  Reform  der  preussischen  Feuerversicherungs- 
SozietJiten  :  Schmidt  {Dr.).  Die  Mutterschaftsversicherung  vom 
Standpunkte  der  Versicherungs-Wissenschaft :  Marschner  {Dr.). 
Zur  amerikanischen  Haftpflichtversicherung  :  Serini  {Dr.). 

Italy — 

Gioi'ncde  degli  Economisti.  January,  1910 — L'opera  scientifica  di 
Leone  \Yalras:  Pareto  {V.).  Le  forme  moderne  dell'  impresa 
industriale  e  commerciale :  Arias  (G.).  Sulle  municipalizzazioni : 
Cabiati  {A.).  L'applicazione  della  matematica  all'  economia : 
Ainoroso  {L.).  La  questione  sociale  risoluta  coll'  aviazione : 
Pdcri  (U.).  Tavole  di  criminalita  e  di  recidivita  :  Mortara  (G.). 
Prezzi  e  consumi :  Gini  (C).  La  xii  sessione  dell'  Instituto 
internazionale  di  statistica  :  Beneduce  {A.). 

Piiiista  ItaJiana  di  Sociologia.  January-February,  1910 — L'elemento 
sociale  nella  proprieta :  Calisse  (C).  Del  metodo  nell'  insegna- 
mento  della  statistica:  Ferroglio  {G.). 
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MONTHLY    LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

During  the  four  weeks  ended  April  7,  1910,  the  Society  has 
received  the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries. 
Austria-Hungary — 

Labour.     PrjtokoU  der  26''°  Sitzung  des  Arbeitsbeirates  vom  8.  N'orember 

1909.  8vo.     1910.     (The  Austrian  Labour  Department.) 
Hungary — 

Census.  Denombremeut  de  la  population  des  pays  de  la  Sainte  Couronne 
Hongroise  en  1900.  Dixieme  partie.  Eesume  des  resultats  avec  24 
Cartes  grapbiques.  La.  8vo.  1909.  (The  Central  Statistical  Office  of 
Hungary'.) 

Shippinij.  Mouvement  de  la  Navigation  efc  des  Marcliandises  k  Flume  en 
1906  et  1907.     La.  8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Cuba — 

Asociaeion  de  dependientes  del  comercio  de  la  Habana.     Relacion  .  .  .     8vo. 

1910.  (The  National  Library.) 

France — 

Labour.  Enquete  sar  le  placement  des  employes,  ouvriers  et  domestiques  a 
Paris  depuis  la  promulgation  de  la  loi  du  14  Mars  1904.  8vo.  1909. 
(Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 

Enquete    sur   le   travail   a   domicile    dans   I'industrie  de  la  lingerie. 

Tome  III.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

La  legislation  sur  les  syndicats  professiounels  .  .  .     Proces-verbaux  et 

documents.     4to.     1909.     '{Id.) 

Oermany — 

Sickness.  Krankheits-  und  Sterbliclikeitsverlialtnisse  in  der  Ortskranken- 
kasse  fiir  Leipzig  und  Umgegend.  Untersuchungen  iibcr  den  Einfluss  von 
Gescblecbt,  Alter  und  Beruf.  Band  1,  Besprechung,  Erlautcrungen  und 
Ergiinzungen  zum  Tabellenwerke.  4to.  1910.  (The  Imperial  Statistical 
Bureau.) 

Band  2.     Tabellenwerk.     Miinnlicbe  Mitglieder.     4to.    1910.     {Id.) 

Band  3.     Tabellenvvcrk.     Mannlicbe  Mitglieder.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Band  4.     Tabellenwerk.     Weibliche  Mitglieder.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Berlin.      Die   Grundstiicks-Aufnalime   von    Ende    Oktober   1905   sovvie   die 

"VVobnungs-  und  die  Bevolkerungs-Aufnahme  vom  1.  Dezember  1905  in  der 
Stadt  Berlin  und  29  benaclibarten  Qemeinden.    Abteilung  1.    Grundstiicks 
und    Wolinungs-Aufnalime.      4to,      1910.      (The    Municipal    Statistical 
Bureau.) 
Wiesbaden — 
Wiesbadener  Statistik.    Heft  4.    Die  LohnverhiiUnisse  der  stadt.    Arbeiter- 

schaft  zu  Wiesbaden  am  1.  Mai  1909.     23  pp.,  4to.     1909.     {Id.) 
Helt  5.     Wiesbadens  bewohnte  Wohnungen  sowie  die  nicht  Wohn- 

zwecken  dienenden  Raume  auf  Grund  der  Zablung  torn  15.  Oktober  1907. 

18  pp.,  4to.     1910.     (/(/.) 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries  —  Confd. 
Germany —  Confd. 

Deutsc'her  Verein  fiir  Versiclierungs-Wisseiisc-haft.  Sammluug  von  Versiclior- 
ungsbediugungeii  Deutscher  Versiclieningsanstalfcen.  Dritter  Toil. 
Transport- Versichorung,  Hagel-Ver.si(!lieruiig,  Vieli-Vorsiclifirung.  8to. 
Berlin,  1910.     (The  Association.) 

Italy— 

Agriciilturo.  Giuuta  parlamentare  cVincWesta  suUe  eondizioni  dei  Contudiui 
uelle  Provincie  ineridionali  e  nella  Sicilia.  Programnia.  Qiiestionario  da 
servire  per  i  delegati  teenici  e  relazione  del  Prof.  Francesco  Coletti, 
secretario  generale  della  Giunta.     Fol.     1907.     (The  Secretary.) 

Vol.  ii.     Abruzzi  e  Molise.     Tonio  i.     Relazione  del  Dolegato  tecnico 

Dott.  Cesare  Jaracli.  Tomo  ii.  Eelazione  doUa  Sotto-giunta  parlamentare. 
2  vols.     Pol.     1009.     {Id.) 

Vol.  iii.      Puglie.      Totno  i.      Eelazione  del  Delegato  tecnico   Prof. 

Errico  Presutti.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 

Vol.  iv.     Campania     Tomo  i.     Relazioni  del  Delegato   tecnico    Prof. 

Oreste  Bordiga.  Tomo  ii.  Relazione  della  Sotto-giunta  parlamentare. 
2  vols.     Pol.     1909.     {Id.) 

Vol.  V.     Basilicata  e  Calabrie.     Tomo  i.     Basilicata.     Eelazione  del 

Delegato  tecnico  Prof.  Eugenio  Azimonti.  Tomo  ii.  Calabrie.  Eelazione 
del  Delegato  tecnico  Prof.  Ernesto  Marenghi.     2  vols.    Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 

Vol.  vii.  Monografie  speciali.  Tomo  iii.  Prof.  G.  Carano-Donvito,  Dele- 
gato technico.    Dati  sidle  finanze  locali  del  Mezzogiorno.    Fol.    1909.    ( Td.) 

Emigrazione  e  Colonie,  Eaccolta  di  rapporti  dei  rr.  Agenti  diplomatici  e 
consolare.  Vol.  iii,  America.  Parte  ill.  8vo.  1909.  (The  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Rome.) 

Luxemburg-,  Grand  Duchy  of — 

Census.  Berufs-  und  Gewerbeziihlung  vom  12.  Juni  1907.  II.  Eeihe- 
Band  I.  Landwirtschaftliche  Betriebstatistik.  I.  Die  landwirtschaftlichen 
Betriebe  nach  .Zald  und  Flaclie.     8vo.    1909.     (Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  C.B.) 

Eecensement  professionnel  et  industriel  du  12  Juin  1907.     l^""  Serie. 

Tome  1.  Travaux  pi-eparatoires  et  Expose  des  methodes.  Etat  de  la 
Population  dans  le  Grand-Dnche  d'apres  les  resultats  dn  recensement  du 
12  Juin  1907.  Tome  3.  La  population  par  professions  principales  et 
accessoires.     2'"<=  Partie.     Tableau.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Housing.  Hivuser-  u  Wohnungsuntei-suchung  indenGemeinden  Differding<Mi, 
Diideliugen,  Esch  a.  d.  Alz,  HoUerich,  Arsdorf,  Mertert,  Rodenburg  und 
Klerf.     Zweiter  Teil  Wohnungsstatistik.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Live  stock.  Dcr  Viehstand  des  Grossherzogtums  nach  der  Viehzahluug  vom 
2.  December  1907.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Netherlands — 

Labour.     Aper(;u  dcs  salaires  et  des  heures  du  travail  aux  travaux  de  I'fitaten 

1908.     4to.     1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Poor  relief.     Statistiek  van  het  Armwezen.     4to.     1909.     (/<^) 

Norway — 

Children.  Statistique  concernant  le  traitement  des  enfants  moraleiucnt  aban- 
donnes.  Annees  1906  et  1907.  8vo.   1909.    (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Labour.  Statistique  des  assurances  contre  les  accidents  du  travail,  190l  a 
1906.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Taxation.  Repartition  des  impots  en  Norvege  en  egard  aux  rcveuus  et  aux 
charges  de  famille  des  contribuables.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Sweden — 

Labour.  Kollektivaftal  angaende  arbets-  och  loneforhallanden  i  Sverigc, 
I     .     .     .     8vo.     1910.     (The  University  of  Upsala.) 
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United  States — 

Massaohusetfs.  Municipal  Bulletin  No.  1.  Uniform  classification  of 
municipal  receipts  and  payments  prescribed  for  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  basis  for  a  standard  system  of  accounts  and  reports. 
64  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 

Philadelphia.  Founders'  Week  Memorial  Volume,  containing  an  account  of 
the  225tli  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  and  histories  of  its 
scientific  institutions,  &c.  Edited  by  Frederick  P.  Heniy,  A.M.,  M.D. 
8ro.     1909.     (The  Organising  Committee.) 


(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
Australia — 

Western  Australia.    Statistical  view  of  eighty -one  years'  progress  in  Western 
Australia,  1829-1909.     17  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (The  Eegistrar-General.) 


(c)  TJnitsd  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom  — 

Colonial  Reports,  Miscellaneous.  No.  69,  St.  Helena.  Report  on  fisheries 
of  St.  Helena.     [Cd-499S.]     Svo.     1910.     (Purchased.) 

Cost  of  living  in  Belgian  towns.  Report  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
into  working-class  rents,  housing,  and  retail  prices,  with  rates  of  wages  in 
the  principal  industrial  towns  of  Belgium.  [Cd-o065.]  1910.  (The 
Board  of  Trade.) 

Labour.  Earnings  and  hours  inquiry.  Report  on  earnings  and  hours  of 
labour  of  workpeople  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  III.  Building  and  wood- 
working trades  in  1906.     [Cd-5086.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Poor.  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  and  Relief  of  Distress.  Appendix, 
Vol.  7.  Minutes  of  evidence  (111th  to  122nd  days),  with  appendix. 
England.  [This  vol.  contains  oral  and  written  evidence  from  rural  centres, 
from  Poplar  Borough,  and  from  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly 
Societies.]     [Cd-5035.]     1910.     (The  Commission.) 

•     Appendix,  Vol.  7a.    Index  tj  minutes  of  evidence.    (Appendix,  Vol.7.) 

[Cd-5036.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Appendix,  Vol.   18.     Report  on  condition  of   children  in   receipt  of 

poor-law  relief  in  England  and  Wales.     [Cd-5037.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Probation  of  Offenders'  Act,  1907.  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Probation  of  Offenders'  Act,  1907.     [Cd-5002.]     1910.    (Purchased.) 

Eug-land  and  Wales — 

London  County  Council.  Education  Department.  Report  of  a  conference 
on  the  teaching  of  English  in  London  elementary  schools.  Svo.  1910. 
(The  London  County  Council.) 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Avenel  {Ficomte  G.  d').     Histoire  economique  de  la  propriete,  des  salaires,  des 

denrees  et  do  tons  h>s  prix  en  general  depuis  1200  jusqu'a  1800.     Tome  5. 

La.  Svo.     Paris,  1909.     (Purchased.) 
JBai/es  {Thomas).     Versuch  zur  Losung  eines  Problems  der  Wahrscheinlich- 

keitsrechnung.     Herausgegebeu  von  H.   E.   Timerding.     Sni.   Svo.     Leipzig, 

1908.     (Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule.) 
Bernoulli   {Jaknh).      Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung    (Ars    conjectandi)    (1713) 

Ereter  und  Zweiter  Theil,  und  Dritter  und  Vierfcer  Theil  mit  dem  Anhange 

Brief  an  einen  Freunl   uber  das  Ballspiel.     Uebersefczt  und  herausgegeben 

von  R.  Haussner.     2  vols.,  sm.  Svo.     1899.     {Id.) 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Bo)\ght  {Dr.  R.  van  der).     VortWiijo  der  G-jlie-Stifbunj?  zii  Dresden.     Band  II 

li)IO,     Beruf,  gesellsphaftliclie  Grliederiing  und  Betrieb  ini  Deutschen  Reiche. 

137  pp.,  8vo.     Loipziu;,  1910.     (Mr.  B.  Or.  Teubner.) 
Cornford  {L.  Cope).     The  price  of  home  rule.     86  pp.,  Sro.     1910.     (Messrs. 

P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Crook's/ianks  (John).     Some  seasonable  remarks  on  a  book  published  in  the 

month  of  July,  1718,  bv  Archibald  Hufccheson,  Esq.,  relating  to  the  publick 

debts  and  fonds,  with  an  explanation  of  his  encreased  debts  since  the  peace  at 

Utrecht :  demonstrating  what  part  thereof  properly  belongs  to  the  late  and 

present  reign,  and  the  advantages  of  His  Majesty's  wise  and  frugal  govern- 
ment.    14  pp..  fol.     London,  1718.     (Purchased.) 
Catforth  {A.  E.).     Treatment  of  il actuating  currency  in  accounts.    8vo.    1910. 

(Messrs.  Gree  and  Co.) 
Dienstag    {Dr.  Paul).     Die   deutsche   Uhrenindustrie.     Eine  Darstellung   der 

technischen  Entwicklung  und  ihrer  volkswirtschaftlichen  Bedeutung.   240  pp., 

8vo.     Leipzig,  1910.     (Dr.  Werner  Klinkhardt.) 
Goto,  Wilson,  and  Stanton  {3fes.9rs.).     Rubber  producing  companies  (capitalised 

in  sterling),  with  list  of  directors.     Reprint  of  3rd  edition,  1909,  revised  up 

to  March,  1910.     xl  -r  468  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Firm.) 
Knibbs  {G.  R.)  — 

Statistical  opportunities  of  the  medical  profession  and  tuberculosis  duration 
frequency  curves,  and  the  number  of  existing  cases  ultimately  fatal.  13  pp., 
8vo.     Melbourne,  1908.      (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.) 

The  classification  of  disease  and  causes  of  death  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
statistician.     24  pp.,  8vo.     Melbourne,  1907.     {Id.) 
Lakin-Smith  {S.).     Income-tax  assessments.     What  they  are  and  what  they 

should  be.     21  pp.,  8vo.     1909.     (The  Author.) 
March  {Lucien) — 

Influence  des  variations  des  prix  sur  le  mouvement  des  depenses  menageres  a 
Paris.     32  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Author.) 

Une  nouvelle  statistique  internationale  de  la  population.     Observations  sur 

la  comparison  et  sur  la  terminologie  des  statistiques.  9  pp.,  8vo.   1910.  {Id.) 

Marriott  {J.  A.  R.).      Second    Chambers :  an    inductive    study    in    political 

science,     viii  +  312  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.) 
Marraud  {Angel).     La  question  sociale  en  Espagne.    475  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1910. 

(M.  Felix  Alcan.) 
3Iontesquiou  {M.  de),  Depute  de  Paris.    Memoires  sur  les  Finances  du  Royaume, 

presentes  a  I'Assemblee  Nationale,  k  la  Seance  du  9  Septembre  1791,  au  nom 

du  Comite  des  Finances,  avec  des  Pieces  Justificatives.     Imprimes  par  ordre 

de  I'Assemblee  Nationale.     66  pp.,  4to.     Paris,  1791.     (Purchased.) 
Muirhead   {J.  M.  P.).     The  Black  Danger.     4  pp.,  8vo.     Cape  Town,   1910. 

(The  Author.) 
Phelps  (Edward  B.).      An   analysis  of    some   phases  of    American   mortality 

statistics   for   the   nine   years    1900-08.      14   pp.,  8vo.      New   York,    1909. 

(The  Author.) 
Savary    (Mons.).     A   dissertation  on  the  plan,  use,   and   importance   of   the 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  translated  from  the  French  of 

the  late  celebrated  Mons.  Savary,  Inspector-Greneral  of  the  Manufactures  for 

the  King,  at  the  Custom  House  of  Paris     ...     53  pp.,  4to.     London,  1749. 
(Purchased.) 
Schmidt  (Arno).     Statistics  of  the  stocks  of  cotton  in  spinners'  hands  on  March 

1,    1910,   witli   previous  vears'    tables  for  comparison.     12  pp.,  8vo.     1910. 

(The  Author.) 
Smyth   (A.  Watt).      Physical   deterioration:  its   causes  and   the   cure.      8vo. 

London,  1904.     (Purchased.) 
Strachan    (W.).      Economic  and   legal  differentiation  of  capital  and  income. 

7pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Author.)  ^ 
Troitz-ich  (Fritz\      t~>t,3  Seilergenerbe  in   Deutschland,  eine  Darstellung  seiner 
i  technischen  Entwicklung  von  der  Zunfczeit  an  bis  zur 
.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1910.     (Dr.  Werner  Klinkhardt.) 
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(d)  Authors,  &c.  —  Contd. 

Worlley  {The  Hon.  John  Stuarf).  A  brief  inquiry  into  the  true  award  of  an 
"  equitable  adjustment "  between  tlie  nation  and  its  creditors,  with  tables. 
39  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     London,  1833.     (Purchased.) 

Zolla  {Daniel).  Les  fibres  textiles  d'origine  animale  (Sole  et  Laine)  arec 
graphiques  dans  le  texte.  (Encjclopedie  Scientifique  publiee  sous  la  direction 
du  Dr.  Toulouse),     ix  +  362  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1910.     (Messrs.  Doin.) 

Observations  and  examples  to  assist  magistrates  in  setting  the  assize  of  bread 
made  of  wlieat,  under  the  Statute  of  the  31st  George  II,  together  with  tables 
for  reducing  the  jjrices  of  divei-se  custoniai'j  bushels  to  the  price  of  the 
Winchester  bushel,  and  for  showing  the  average  price  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  sorts  of  wlieat.  First  printed  in  1759.  viii  +  20  pp.,  Svo. 
London,  1766.     (Purchased.) 

The  present  state  of  the  nation,  particularly  with  respect  to  its  trade,  finances, 
&c.,  &c. :  addressed  to  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  48  pp.,  4to. 
London,  1768.     {Id.) 


(e)  Societies,  &c.,  British. 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Statistics  relating  to  worsted  and  woollen 
trades  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  year  1909.     Svo.     1910.     (The 
Chamber  of  Commerce.) 
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The  General  Election  of  January,  1910,  and  the  Bearing 
of  the  Kesults  on  Some  Problems  of  Eepresentation. 

Bij  S.  Kosenbaum. 

[Read  before  the  Roval  Statistical  Society,  April  19,  1910. 
Qhe  Presiflent,  Sir  J.  A.  Baikes,  C.S.I.,  in  the  Chair.] 

At  the  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  months  of  January 
and •  February  last  there  were  contests  in  571  constituencies.  In 
all  these  contested  seats  there  were  1,240  candidates,  and  the 
number  of  members  returned  was  595.  The  number  of  valid  votes 
cast  for  all  the  candidates  was  6,667,834,  of  which  3,814,501  were 
given  for  the  successful  and  2,853,333  for  the  unsuccessful  candidates. 
The  number  of  names  on  the  parliamentary  register  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  on  January  1,  1910,  was  7,695,717,  of 
which  7,202,005  were  found  in  the  constituencies  where  contested 
elections  took  place,  and  493,712  in  the  75  constituencies  whose 
members  were  returned  unopposed.  These  are  the  main  aggregates 
of  the  figures  which  are  subjected  to  analysis  in  the  present  Paper. 

I  propose  to  leave  to  the  last  a  discussion  of  the  important 
C[uestion,  the  most  important,  I  believe,  to  which  these  figures  can 
be  put  of  how  far  the  Parliament  which  assembled  as  a  result  of  the 
elections  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  respects  a  mirror  of  the  political 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  nation  in  microcosm,  how  far  do  our  present 
electoral  methods  supply  a  result  in  harmony  with  this  ideal  1 

In  the  first  place,  what  was  the  extent  of  the  franchise  ?  That 
is  to  say,  what  is  the  proportion  which  the  legally-qualified  electors 
bear  to  the  population  ]  As  is  well  known,  the  present  electoral 
laws  operate  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  electoral  college,  upon  whom 
devolves  the  duty  of  choosing  memljers  for  Parliament.  The 
members  of  this  college  are  constituted  not  by  election  but  by 
selection  ;  and  not  merely  by  selection  but  by  the  elimination  of  those 
who  may  not  be  members.    Thus,  women  are  first  of  all  disqualified, 
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then  persons  under  21,  then  peers  and  paupers,  then  those  who  have 
not  qualified  by  residence  in  a  given  constituency  for  a  specified 
period,  and  so  on.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  discuss 
any  of  these  disqualifications.  I  wish  only  to  point  out  the  relation 
between  the  number  of  qualified  electors  and  the  total  and  adult 
male  population  in  the  three  Kingdoms.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  of  which  columns  2  and  3  are  taken  from  a  reply  to 
a  question  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
on  jNIarch  2  : — 

Table  1. — Population  and  electors  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 


1            1            3 

1     KstiniHtcd 
Hclult  male 
KstiiiiHted     '    po])uliitioii 
popuhitioii.    '            (III 

JilliUHI'V   1, 

I'jio; 

3 
Number 

or- 

persons 
on 

ParliiimeiitHry 
registers 
lor  1910. 

4 

Ratios 

of 

electors 

to 

population 

(per  cent.). 

5 

Ratios 

of 

electors 

to 

adult  male 

pcpiilaiiou 

(per  cent.). 

Englantl  and  Wales 

■Scotland    

Ireland 

35,961,000      9,440,000 
4,903,000      1,261,572 
4,376,000      1,210,046 

6,222,054 

785,208 
688,787 

173 

160 
15-7 

65-9 
62-2 
56-9' 

United  Kingdom.... 

45,140,000  ,  1 1,91 1,618 

7,';y6,C49* 

i7'o 

647 

*  The  figure  given  by  Mr.  Cliurcbill  differs  slightly  from  that  in  the 
Pai'liamentarr  Eetiirn.  An  error  of  10,000  in  the  total  Irish  electorate  given 
in  tlie  Eeturn  is  also  corrected  above. 


In  proportion  to  the  entire  population  it  appears  that  in  England 
and  Wales  the  number  of  electors  is  rather  more  than  one-sixth,  and 
in  Scotland  rather  less.  The  differences  between  these  ratios  for 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are  striking,  especially  as  the  proportion 
of  adult  males  is  higher  (277  per  cent.)  in  Ireland  than  in  England 
and  Wales  (26"3  per  cent.)  or  Scotland  (257  per  cent.).  The 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  uncontested  seats  resulting  in  diminished  activity  by  the 
agents  of  the  different  parties. 

Assuming  that  each  "person"  referred  to  in  column  3  is  a  seijarate 
individual,  these  figures  show  that  in  England  and  Wales  about  one 
in  three,  in  Scotland  about  three  in  eight,  and  in  Ireland  about  four 
in  nine,  of  the  adult  male  population  are  not  on  the  parliamentary 
register,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  exert  any  influence  through 
the  ballot-box.  They  may  take  part  in  processions,  swell  mobs, 
and  bri^ak  up  meetings ;  they  may  assist  candidates  in  canvassing  or 
in  the  committee  rooms ;  but  they  cannot  exercise  the  pi'ime  duty 
of  every  citizen — they  may  not  vote. 

The    most    cursory   acquaintance    with    these    figures    shows, 
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however,  that  the  number  of  so-called  "persons"  is  very  considerably 
exaggerated  ])y  the  inclusion  both  of  duplicate  and  of  plural  voters. 
In  the  first  place  the  number  of  "  persons  "  on  the  register  is  not 
the  same  as  the  number  of  individual  electors.  To  obtain  this 
number  a  deduction  should  be  made  for  plural  voters,  i.e.,  electors 
entitled  to  vote  in  more  than  one  constituency.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  ascertain  this  number  with  even  approximate  precision. 
In  the  last  Return  of  Parliamentary  Constituencies  (Cd-4975)  the 
following  categories  of  electors  other  than  occupiers  are  given, 
viz. :  — 

Owners 608,270 

Freemen,  freeholders,  &c 52,062 

University     48,151 

Total 7c8,486 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  this  number  represents  the  plural 
voters,  and  some  attempt  to  enlarge  even  this  total  by  the  number 
of  persons  with  an  occupation  vote  in  more  than  one  constituency. 
I  do  not  claim  to  have  exhausted  this  question,  which  is  a  very 
fruitful  one  deserving  further  inquiry  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
it  would  be  seriously  misleading  to  assume  that  the  number  of 
"  out-voters  "  is  even  approximately  equal  to  the  total  of  708,486. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  generally  admitted  that  nearly  all  the 
University  electors  are  plural  voters.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few 
of  the  "  freemen,  e^c,"  would  be  out-voters,  since  the  law  requires 
that  a  freeman  must  reside  within  seven  miles  of  the  place  where  he 
is  registered.  This  limitation  would  have  the  effect,  therefore,  of 
disentitling  nearly  all  freemen  other  than  those  residing  in  the  con- 
stituency from  being  put  on  the  register.  It  is,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  ownership  vote  that  the  greatest  doul)ts  prevail.  A 
large  number  of  the  so-called  ownership  voters  are  really  occupiers — 
persons  owning  their  own  freeholds,  whether  it  be  house,  farm,  or 
allotment.  The  number  of  genuine  out-voters  is,  therefore,  likely  to 
be  considerably  fewer  than  the  number  given  in  the  ownership 
column.    I  assume  in  the  present  Paper  that  the  number  is  450,000. 

Deducting  this  number  from  the  total  of  names  on  the  register, 
there  are  left  about  7,245,000  individual  electors  entitled  to  vote. 
The  number  of  male  adults  who  may  not  vote  because  their  names 
are  not  on  the  register  amounts,  therefore,  to  about  4,665,000. 

How  is  this  number  composed "?  What  are  its  constituent 
elements  1  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  due  to  actual  disfranchisement 
of  certain  individuals  (e.g.,  paupers,  servants  living  on  employer's 
premises,  removals,  &c.);  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  to  the 
non-enfranchisement  of   certain  other  classes  (e.g.,  aliens).     These 

2  M  2 
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categories  can  be  shown  to  account  for  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  4,665,000  adult  male  non-electors. 

Paupers. — With  regard  to  the  number  of  paupers,  it  may  be 
noted  that,  according  to  the  Pauper  Census  (H.C.  250/1908),  4-8 
per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  population  in  England  and  Wales 
received  relief  which  would  have  disqualified  the  recipient  from 
being  put  on  the  register  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1907. 
"Adult  male"  in  the  pauper  census  means  males  aged  16  and 
upwards.  Having  regard  to  the  small  number  of  paupers  between 
16  and  21,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  of  the  male  popula- 
tion over  2 1  the  proportion  is  not  less  than  5  per  cent.  Since  the 
estimated  adult  male  population  at  the  beginning  of  1910  is  oflficialh'- 
given  for  England  and  Wales  at  9,440,000,  the  probable  number  of 
paupers  is  about  472,000. 

Foreigners. — The  number  of  adult  male  aliens  euTunerated  in 
England  and  Wales  at  the  last  census  Avas  125,303.  Assuming  a 
rate  of  increase  slightly  greater  for  aliens  than  among  the  general 
population,  it  is  probable  that  the  present  adult  male  aliens  is. 
nearly  150,000  in  England  and  Wales. 

Male  domestic  servants. — According  to  the  last  census,  there  were 
250,320  adult  males  engaged  in  the  domestic  services.  These 
include  coachmen,  gardeners,  &c.,  many  of  whom  tlo  not  live  on 
the  same  premises  as  their  employers.  But  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  men-servants  do ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
proportion  could  not  have  been  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
at  the  time.  The  number  of  persons  disqualified  by  reason  of 
living  on  their  employer's  premises  could  not  have  been  less  than 
187,700  in  1901,  and  at  the  present  time  must  amount  to  about 
205,000. 

Barracks,  quarters,  prisons,  djc. — There  were  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census  114,950  persons  returned  as  living  in  military  and  naval 
barracks,  quarters,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  His  Majesty's  ships  in 
Home  waters.  The  military  and  naval  barracks  were  at  the  time 
(1901)  depleted  on  account  of  the  war ;  on  the  other  hand  these 
figures  include  a  certain  number  of  males  under  21.  It  may  be 
assumed  therefore  that  this  number  is  approximately  the  present 
adult  male  population  of  these  institutions.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  these  persons  are  entitled  to  be  on  the 
register,  leaving  therefore  almost  exactly  90,000  adult  males  towards 
the  difference  here  investigated. 

Defectives. — The  number  of  defective  persons  {i.e.,  deaf,  dumb,, 
blind,  epileptic,  &c.)  at  the  last  census  was  80,531,  or  about  9-4  per 
1,000  adult  males.  The  same  proportion  of  the  present  adult 
male  population  is  93,400. 
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BcmovaJs. — By  far  the  largest  single  item  in  this  enumeration  is 
the  number  of  persons  who  lose  their  votes  by  reason  of  removal. 
According  to  one  of  the  leading  Conservative  election  agents,  I  am 
assured  that  in  the  English  county  seats  the  number  of  electors  who 
leave  the  constituency  every  year  averages  about  5  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  boroughs  is  approximately  25  per  cent.  Another  election 
agent,  with  very  wide  experience  of  different  kinds  of  constituencies 
in  many  parts  of  the  countr}',  puts  the  proportions  at  6  per  cent. 
and  20  per  cent,  respectively.  The  former  would  represent  an 
animal  loss  by  removals  of  756,000,  the  latter  of  664,000;  the  mean 
of  these  two  estimates  is  710,000. 

Collecting  these  various  estimates,  and  assuming  there  is  no 
overlapping,  we  obtain  a  total  of  1,720,000  adult  males  who  are  not 
legally  entitled  to  vote ;  thus  : — 

Paupers  472,000 

Foreigners 150,030 

Domestics   205,000 

Barrac-ks,  &c 90,000 

Defectives   93,000 

Eemova's     710,000 


i,7ic,ooo 


This  is  the  total  for  England  and  Wales,  and  repi^esents  iS'2  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  male  population.  A  similar  proportion  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  gives  a  total  of  2,170,000.  This 
accounts  for  about  one-half  of  the  adult  males  not  on  the  register. 
The  other  half  is  probably  entirely  accounted  for  by  lodgers,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  not  electors,  and  th3  inditferentists  who  do 
not  trouble  to  get  them-^elve?  put  on  the  register,  though  fully 
qualified  by  residence,  nationality,  non-receipt  of  poor  relief,  &c. 
It  should  be  noted,  further,  that  it  is  here  tacitly  assumed  that,  as 
soon  as  a  person  reaches  21,  he  claims  his  vote.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  average  age  of  persons  who  come  on  the  register  for 
the  first  time  is  several  years  higher;  and,  seeing  that  each  year 
accounts  for  an  additional  350,000  to  400,000  adult  males,  it  is  clear 
that  a  large  part  of  the  balance  must  be  composed  of  these  young 
men.  Be  this  as  it  may,  if  this  analysis  be  even  ap^iroximately 
correct,  it  would  appear  that,  without  any  extension  of  the  existing 
law,  about  2,000,000  voters  could  be  added  to  the  register  if  the 
citizen  could  be  induced  to  take  greater  interest  in  the  franchise 
and  in  its  proper  exercise  at  election  times. 

The  question  which  might  be  appropriately  considered  next  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  voters  exercised  their  powers  at  the  last 
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election.  The  parliamentary  system  is,  in  tins  country,  based  on 
the  party  system.  It  is,  therefore,  pertinent  and  important  to 
inquire  : — 

(i)     how  the  votes  were  cast  in  support  of  the  different  parties  ; 

(ii)    into  the  geographical  distribution  of  party  votes  ; 

(iii)  what  changes  were  manifested  in  the  votes  compared  to 
last  preceding  election  ; 

(iv)  what  were  the  majorities  by  which  successful  members 
were  returned ; 

(v)  how  far  the  present  House  of  Commons  might  be  regarded 
as  completely  representative  of  the  nation's  political  views  1 

Incidentally,  and  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  other  subjects 
will  be  referred  to,  such  as,  for  example,  the  effect  of  three-cornered 
contests  in  interfering  with  an  accurate  representation  in  Parliament 
of  the  political  views  of  the  country. 

Adjustments  for  ^'  tivo-memher"  seats. 

Before  any  figures  of  "  votes  polled  "  are  given,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  method  adopted  throughout  this  Paper  (unless  otherwise 
definitely  stated)  for  dealing  with  "two-member"  constituencies. 
During  the  course  of  the  elections  many  journals  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  versions  of  the  aggregate  of  votes  polled  for  the 
different  parties.  The  large  differences  between  these  versions  were 
due  in  part  to  arithmetical  errors,  but  largely  also  to  differences  in 
their  treatment  of  this  problem.  The  importance  of  this  adjustment 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  electorate  in  "  two-member  " 
seats  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  518,877,  or  67  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  electorate.  Every  voter  in  a  contested  election  is  entitled  to 
record  two  votes;  and,  therefore,  measured  by  potential  voting 
strength,  the  "two-member"  seats  represent  an  aggregate  of  1,037,754 
votes,  or  1 2'6  per  cent,  of  the  potential  voting  strength.  Thus  to  give 
the  same  weight  to  voters  in  all  constituencies,  whether  retuiiiing 
one  or  two  members,  would  appreciably  affect  our  calculations.  A 
precise  correction  is,  of  course,  impossil)le,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  voters  exercised  their  full  right  to 
record  two  votes.  An  adjustment  which  is  probal)ly  very  approxi- 
mately true  may,  however,  be  made  on  the  following  assimiptions. 
I  regard  a  contest  in  a  seat  returning  two  members  as  two  contests 
taking  place  simultaneously,  in  which,  for  convenience,  each  elector 
polls  for  different  candidates  by  means  of  one  voting  paper.  To  put 
him  on  an  equality  with  electors  in  other  seats  returning  only  one 
member,  a  voter  in  a  "  two-member  "  seat,  where  there  are  two  candi- 
dates of  his  political  colour,  is  assumed  to  give  a  vote  of  one-half  to 
each  of  those  candidates.     The  actual  Uiu'onist  vote  for  tlic  two 
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Unionist  candidates  will,  therefore,  be  one-half  the  aggregate  votes 
polled  l)ythem.  The  same  applies  in  the  case  of  two  Liberal  candidates, 
or  a  Liljeral  and  Labour  member.  Where  there  was  oidy  one  Lil)eral 
candidate,  as  in  the  City  of  London,  it  is  assumed  that  Liberal 
voters  gave  their  entire  vote  for  their  candidate,  a  fact  which  is 
supported  by  the  approximate  equality  of  the  votes  given  for  each 
of  the  two  Unionist  candidates.  Again,  where  there  were  more 
than  two  Liberal  and  Labour  candidates,  as  at  Preston,  the  Liberal 
vote  is  taken  as  one-half  the  total  vote  given  for  all  three  of  these 
candidates,  though  in  this  case  some  Unionist  voters  might  have 
supported  the  Independent  Liberal  on  his  personal  merits.  This 
method  of  adjustment  departs  in  some  important  respects  from  that 
adopted  by  Sir  A.  Baines  in  his  paper ;  but  I  hope  it  may  commend 
itself  to  his  critical  judgment. 

Areas. 

Still  another  observation  is  necessary  before  the  actual  study  of 
the  figures  is  entered  upon.  For  convenience  in  examining  the 
results,  the  constituencies  are  divided  into  ten  large  geographical 
areas.  "Wales,  Scotland  and  L-eland  represent  three  of  these  divi- 
sions, and  England  is  split  up  in  seven  divisions.  In  each  case, 
also,  a  further  sub-division  is  made  between  boroughs  (or  burghs) 
and  counties.  The  divisions  chosen  for  England  are  those  into 
Avhich  the  country  was  formerly  divided  for  political  work  by  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations.  They  have  been 
adopted  here,  because  they  appear  to  me  convenient,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  do  not  bias  in  any  way  the  statistical  results 
presented  in  this  Paper. 

The  divisions  respectively  include  the  following  counties,  and 
for  reference  the  electorates  in  the  county  constituencies  and 
boroughs  are  added  :  — 

England — 

1.  Northern  Division  (Cumberland,  Durham,  Northumberland, 

Westmorland).   Electorate — counties,  258,386;  boroughs, 
172,208;  total,  430,594. 

2.  Yorkshire,    Lancashire,  and  Cheshire.     Electorate — counties, 

877.345;  l^oroughs,' 752,556;  total,  1,629,901. 

3.  Midland  Division  (Derb}'',  Hereford,  Rutland,  Salop,  Staf- 

ford,   Northampton,    Nottingham,  Leicester,  Worcester, 

AVarwick).      Electorate — counties,  590,771;     boroughs, 
391,287  ;  total,  982,058. 

4.  Eastern  Division  (Norfolk,    Lincoln,  Suffolk,    Huntingdon, 

Cambridge).      Electorate — counties,   251,363  ;   boroughs, 
97.073;  total,  348,436. 
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5.  Home  Counties  (Bedford,  Berks,  Buckingham,  Essex,  Hants, 

Herts,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Oxford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
Isle  of  Wight).  Electorate — counties,  957,946  ;  boroughs, 
186,303;  total,  1,144,249. 

6.  Metropolitan  Division   (Metropolitan  Boroughs,  "West  Ham, 

and  Croj^don).     Electorate — 722,417. 

7.  IFestern  Division  (Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Gloucester, 

Monmouth,  Dorset,  Wilts).  Electorate — counties,  442, 1 30 ; 
boroughs,  144,261  ;  total,  586,391. 
Wales. — Electorate — counties,     247,335  !     boroughs,     110,231  ; 
total,  357,566. 

Scotland. — Electorate — counties,    450,950;    boroughs,    311,234; 
total,  762,184. 

Ireland. — Electorate — counties,     568,464;    boroughs,    115,303; 
total,  683,767. 

The  1910  General  Election. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  submit  the  results  themselves,  and 
these  are  summarised  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  2. —  Votes  polled,  metnbers  returned,  and  electorates  in  contested  scats  at 

General  Election,  1910. 

[Tlie  black  figures  in  brackets  give  the  number  of  members  reti;rned.] 


COUNTIKS. 

Division. 

Electorate. 

1                 Votes  polled  iind  members  returned. 

Unionist. 

Liberal. 

Labour.  &c 

Total. 

a.  England — 

1.  Northern 

233,617 
877,315 
578,893 
251,363 
957,916 

442,130 

76,438 

(4) 
340.360 

(17) 
256,065 

(22) 
110,389 

(12) 
481,799 

(50) 

187,460 

(16) 

92,667 

(10) 

349,388 

(33) 
214,517 

(14) 
110,090 

(11) 
349,149 

(6) 

192,592 

(21) 

29.126 

(2) 
86,222 

(7) 
41,226 

(5) 

13,533 

(1) 

198,231 

2.  Yorks,  Lanci  and  Cheshire 

3.  Midlands    

(16) 
775,970 

(57) 
511,808 

4.  Eastern 

5.  Home  counties 

(41) 
220,479 

(23) 
830,948 

C.  Metropoli'an 

(56) 

7.  Western 

393,585 

(38) 

Total    

3.341.3-4 

'(121) 

1 
1,308,40?     170,107 
(95)  j         (15) 

2)93  1. 021 
(231) 

h.  Wales 

0.  Scotland 

247,335 
450,950 

4,039,609 

61,293 

(1) 
151,728 

(5) 

i,66c;,(;u 
(127) 

110,217 

(15) 
207,169 

(34) 

33,360 

(3) 
17,824 

(0) 

204,870 

(19) 

376,721 

(39) 

Great  Britain 1 

1, 62c, 789     221,291    1 
(144)           (18)    1 

3,5'^.^'- 
(289) 
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BoKounii.'!  (OK  burghs). 


Division. 


«.  England — ■ 
1.  Jsortliem 


2.  Yoi'ks,  Lanes  and  Cliesliire 

3.  Midlands   

4.  Eas'ern 

5.  Home  counties 

6.  Metropolitan 

7.  Western 


To'al 


b.  \Yales 

c.  Scotland. 


Great  Britain. 


a,  England — 
1.'  Northern 


2.  Yorks,  Lanes  and  Ciieshire 

3.  Midlands 

4.  Eastern  

5.  Home  counties  

C.  Metropolitan  

7.  Western 


Voles  polled  and  members  returned. 

Kkctoiate. 

Unionist. 

Liberal. 

Li  hour,  &c. 

Total. 

169,007 

63  935 

62,900 

19,824 

146,659 

(3,^ 

(9) 

(1) 

(13) 

752,556 

291.051 

270,352 

107,193 

668,596 

(19) 

(33) 

(13) 

(65) 

378,974 

176,421 

129,297 

28,9.58 

334,676 

(20) 

(11) 

(3) 

(34) 

94,256 

41,156 

38,381 

5,5K0 

85,100 

(3) 

(7) 

(1) 

(11) 

186,303 

92,252 

65,5H2 

7,895 

165,739 

(18) 

(3) 

(0) 

(21) 

722,417 

321,ltJ9 

251,3t)l 

30,747 

603,277 

(34) 

(26j 

(2) 

(62) 

144,261 

62,3.53 

65,344 

2,255 

129,952 

(11) 

(6) 

(0) 
2o:,4U 

(17) 

2,448,374 

1,048,^^7 

88!,:^,o 

2,i33,<599 

(108) 

(95) 

(20) 

(223) 

110,231 

35,832 

52,520 

10,191 

98,543 

(1) 

(9) 

(1) 

(11) 

311,234 

103,861 

146,017 

18,078 

267,956 

(4) 
1,188  o;o 

(25) 
1,081,767 

(2) 

(31) 

2,869,839 

230,701 

2, 1:00.498 

(113) 

(129) 

(23) 

(265) 

CnVNIlKS    AND    BOKOLGIIS    (OR    BlEGHSl. 


403,254 

140,373 

155,567 

(7) 

(19) 

1,629,901 

631,411 

619.740 

(36) 

(66) 

957,867 

432,486 

343,814 

(42) 

(25) 

345,619 

151, 5t5 

148,474 

(15) 

(18) 

1,144,249 

574,051 

414,74] 

(68) 

(9) 

722,417 

321,169 

251,36] 

(34) 

(26) 

586,39] 

219,813 

257,936 

(27) 

(27; 

Total   I  5,789,698 


h.  Wales 

c.  Scotland 


357,566 

762,184 


Great  Britain 6,909,448 


2,500,848  I  2,191,633 
(229)  I    (190) 


48,950 

(3) 
193,415 

(20) 
70,184 

(8) 
5,560 

(1) 
7,895 

(0) 
30,747 

(2) 
15,788 

(1) 

372, .'^39 

(35) 


97,125  162,737 

(2)  (24) 

255,589  1  353,186 

(9\  j  (59; 


2,8';3,';62  2,707, Kr6 
'  (240)     (273) 


43,551 

(4) 
35,902 

(2)_ 

451,992 

(41) 


344,890 

(29) 

1,444,566 

(122) 

846,484 

(75) 
305,579 

(34) 
996,687 

(77) 
603.277 

(62) 
523,537 

(55) 

£;,q6';,o20 
'(454) 

303,413 
(30) 

644,677 

(70) 

6,013,1 10 
(554) 
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The  first  observation  on  the  foregoing  table  is  that  whereas  the 
electorate  (measured  hy  the  number  of  names  on  the  register)  in 
the  contested  seats  in  England  numbered  about  i6  times  that  of 
Wales,  the  number  of  members  returned  was  only  about  1 5  times 
as  large.  Similarly,  the  English  electorate  is  about  7  J  times  that 
of  the  Scottish,  yet  the  members  returned  were  only  6J  times  as 
large.  There  is  thus  a])parent  at  the  outset  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  relation  of  electorates  to  members,  which  is  more  strikingly 
summarised  in  the  following  table  relating  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (except  the  Universities),  and  covering  both 
contested  and  uncontested  seats  : — 


Engbiml. 

AVales. 

Sci)tlaii(]. 

Irulaiid. 

United 
Kiii-(l(-in. 

i.  Number  of  mem- 1 

460 

30 

70 

101 

661 

bers    J 

2.  Electorate  (1910) 

5,844,04fi 

357,566 

762,184 

683,767 

7,647,563 

3.  AdultnialepoiJu-l 
]ation(.JanuarT  > 

(8897,0CO) 

(543,000) 

1,261,572 

1,210,046 

11,911,618 

1,  1910)  J 

4.  Total  population.... 

34,055,000 

1,906,000 

4,903,000 

4,376,000 

45,240,000 

5.  Electovate       per  1 
rapmber j 

12,701 

12,522 

10,888 

6,770 

11,570 

6.  Adult  male  popii-  1 

lationperniein-  V 
ber J 

19,340 

74,000 

18,100 
63,500 

18,025 
70,000 

11,981 
43,300 

18,021 

7.  Total )  opulafion  "1 
per  member  ....  J 

68,4C0 

Number  of  members  if 

returned  in    propor- 

tion to  — 

8.  Electors    

505 
494 

31 
30 

66 
70 

59 
67 

661 

9.  Adult  males 

661 

]0.  Total  population 

498 

28 

71 

64 

661 

Thus,  if  memljers  were  returned  in  proportion  to  numbers,  and 
the  total  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  fixed, 
England  would  be  represented  by  45  additional  members  if  the 
criterion  be  one  of  electors,  by  34  additional  members  on  the  basis 
of  adult  male  population,  and  by  38  members  if  the  basis  were 
equality  of  population  per  member.  The  same  tests  would  reduce 
the  Irish  representation  by  42,  34  and  37  meml)ers  respectively. 
Wales  and  Scotland  would  continue  to  send  the  same  numl)er  of 
members  if  the  criterion  were  adult  male  population,  but  would 
have  their  representations  increased  by  i  and  reduced  by  4  members 
respectively  on  the  basis  of  electorates,  while  on  a  basis  of  total 
population  Wales  would  send  2  less  members  and  Scotland  i  more. 
The  differences  produced  l)y  these  varying  criteria  are,  of  course, 
due  to  the   fact    that   larger   proportions  of   the  adult   males  are 
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disqualified  from  the  exercise  of  the  parliamentary  vote  in  "Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  England. 

This  disproportion  between  electorates  and  members  is,  however, 
not  confined  to  the  four  kingdoms  ;  it  is  equall}'  apparent  in  the 
■divisions  of  England.  For  example,  403,254  electors  in  the  Northern 
Division  returned  29  members,  whereas  345,619  electors  in  the 
Eastern  Division  returned  34  members,  the  former  giving  an  average 
of  13,905  electors,  and  the  latter  10,165  electors  per  member. 
Similarly,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire  members  represent 
tin  average  electorate  of  13,360,  whereas  the  Western  members  have 
an  average  constituency  of  10,662  electors.  This  inequality  in  the 
size  of  different  constituencies,  leading  to  the  numerical  under- 
representation  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  led  to  a  cry 
for  redistribution,  on  the  plea  that  members  should  represent 
constituencies  of  approximately  equal  size.  This  plea  is  further 
examined  elsewhere  in  this  Paper. 

Attention  might  appropriately  next  be  drawn  to  the  C|uestions 
of  the  proportions  of  the  electors  who  A'oted  in  the  different  areas, 
and  how  these  were  distributed  among  each  of  the  leading  political 
parties.  This  examination  should  supply  some  information  about 
the  political  "  temperature  " — the  keenness  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  political  matters — and  the  political  "  colour "  of  the 
electors.  The  figures  are  summarised  in  the  table  on  the  preceding 
page. 

PoUilcal  "  temperature." 

The  intensity  of  political  feeling,  as  manifested  by  the  propor- 
tions of  the  electorates  proceeding  to  the  polls,  was  exceptionally 
great.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  contested  seats  of 
Great  Britain  87  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  voted.  No  appreciable 
difference  was  manifested  between  the  counties  and  the  boroughs  (or 
burghs).  In  England  87'5  per  cent,  voted,  in  "Wales  849  per  cent., 
and  in  Scotland  84-6  per  cent.  The  lowest  proportion  was  found  in 
the  W^elsh  county  seats,  and  the  highest  proportion  in  the  boroughs 
of  the  Eastern  and  "Western  Counties.  The  low  proportion— 
83-5  per  cent. — for  the  Metropolitan  area  calls  for  some  explanation. 

These  results  appear,  at  first  sight,  very  strange.  It  might  have 
been  reasonably  assumed  that  in  the  crowded  centres,  like  those  of 
the  Metropolis,  where  opportunities  for  political  education  are  so 
much  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  newspapers 
are  abundant,  where  the  difiieulty  of  recording  votes  is  less 
than  elsewhere,  and  where  the  supply  of  motor  cars  is  especially 
abundant,  the  temperature  would  have  risen  to  a  high  degree,  and 
the  reading  on  the  political  thermometer  would  liave  approximated 
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to  boiling  point  or  loo  per  cent.  Does  the  number  of  voters  who  poll 
depend  in  any  degree  on  whether  the  constituency  is  scattered  or 
not  1  Does  it  depend  on  the  size  of  the  electorates,  so  that  each 
voter  regards  his  individual  vote  of  less  consequence  than  in  a  small 
constituency'?  Or  does  it  depend  on  the  anticipated  closeness  of 
the  contest  1  Such  r(uestions  might  be  regarded  as  speculative,  and 
definite  answers  difficult  to  obtain.  These  matters  are,  however, 
susceptil)le  of  further  analysis  0!i  the  following  lines. 

Dmmfij  of  dedorate  and  jicirenlaijc  polled. 

To  investigate  if  any  relation  existed  between  the  percentage  of 
an  electorate  who  polled,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  electorate  was 
scattered  over  a  greater  or  smaller  area,  the  following  method  was. 
adopted : — In  the  case  of  every  county  constituency  in  England  the 
area  as  given  in  the  census  of  1901  was  taken,  and  the  electors  per 
square  mile  (called  in  this  Paper  the  electoral  density)  calculated. 
This  quantity  w^as  then  related  to  the  percentage  who  polled,  and 
the  correlation  coefficient  calculated.  The  boroughs  were  omitted 
from  this  part  of  the  investigation  as,  a  jjriori,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  differences  in  electoral  density,  such  as  might  be  shown  in 
different  towns,  would  probaV)ly  not,  in  themselves,  account  for 
differences  in  the  proportions  who  polled.  The  correlation  coefficient 
thus  calculated  was 

-  0-18  ±  0-04. 

The  correlation  coefficient  is  thus  small.  But,  so  far  as  it  points 
any  lesson  at  all,  it  appears  that  as  county  constituencies  increase 
in  density  of  electorate,  and  therefore  of  population,  there  is  a 
general  tendency  for  a  diminution  in  electoral  fervour  sufficient  to 
draw  voters  to  the  poll.  This  is  disappointing,  for  it  would  seem  to 
show  that  as  the  population  increased,  then,  other  things  being  ec[ual, 
the  proportion  w^ho  were  sufficiently  interested  to  vote  might  be 
expected  to  diminish.  The  coefficient  is,  however,  so  small,  and 
the  probable  error  so  large,  that  no  definite  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this  conclusion.  By  way  of  illustrating  this  movement,  the 
following  cases  are  given  for  the  twelve  English  county  consti- 
tuencies having  the  largest,  and  the  twelve  having  the  smallest, 
electoral  densities,  and  the  proportion  who  polled  in  each  case  : — - 
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Smallest  density. 

Middlesex,  Tottenham 
E:sex,  Walthamstow 
Lanes,  Grorton    

Greatest  density. 

Electorate 

per 

square 

mile. 

Per- 
centage 

HI- 

Electorate 

per 

square 

mile. 

Per- 

cciitHge 

poll. 

Hexham 

10 
10 
12 
12 
13 
14 
17 
18 
18 
19 

19 

19 

88-7 
891 
89-7 
93-2 
74-2 
84-8 
88-5 
75-9 
87-5 
89-9 

82-1 

86-7 

4,180 

2,794 

2,596 

2,354 

1,672 

1,381 

1,328 

1,092 

1,021 

941 

851 

851 

82-3 

Montgomeryshire  ... 

85  0 
833 

Middlesex,  Ilurnsey  ... 

,,          Ealing 

Lanes,  Stretford 

,,      Bootle 

Surrey,  Kingston  

York'^,  Shipley   

Middlesex,  Brentford 

Lanes,  Prestvvich   

Staffs,  Handsvvorth   ... 

87-7 

843 

^Merionethshire  

85-2 
78-7 

Brecknockshire  

Denbighshire,  Weft 

South  Molton 

Caimarthenshire,    "1 

West    J 

Ludlow    

85-2 
88-9 
8t-5 
89  2 
83-2 

Arerage  

— 

85-9 

— 

^^■% 

Size  of  constituencies  and  poll. 
The  question  whether  any  relation  subsisted  between  size  of 
electorate  and  the  percentage  polled  was  similarly  investigated. 
In  this  case  all  the  412  single  member  constituencies  in  England 
were  tabulated.  The  result  in  this  case  was  to  establish  a  more 
definite  correlation  between  size  of  constituency  and  size  of  poll. 
The  correlation  coefficient*  worked  out  to 

-  0-22  ±  0-03; 
that  is,  the  correlation  is  negative,  larger  constituencies  producing 
relatively  smaller  polls.     This  marked  relation  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  following  figures  for  the  twelve  largest  and  smallest   con- 
stituencies in  Great  Britain  : — 


Name. 

Twelve  smallest 
constituencies. 

Name. 

Twelve  largest 
constituencii  s. 

Electoiate. 

Poll  (per 
cent.). 

Electorate.    •'",^^|,['"''" 

Whitehaven 3,050 

93  9 
86-2 
93-7 
93-7 
93-5 
971 
97-4 
93-9 
90-3 
94-2 
92-2 
84-4 

Romford 

52,984  1     83  8 

St.  G-oorge's  East '     3,133 

Winchester  3,200 

Windsor    3.210 

AValtliainstow 

Wandsworth    

Harrow    

39,117 
38,523 
85,379 
29,260 
28,937 
28,571 
27,M0 
27,629 
27,350 
26,682 
25,667 

850 
82-9 
85-7 

l*enr\n  and  Falmouth 

Salisbury  

Grant  liam 

3.215 
3,386 
3,617 
3,6fil 
3,814 
3.755 
3,836 
0,986 

Tottenham  

Handsworth     

Enfield 

82-3 
8:J-2 
840 

Ponte  tract 

Taunton     

Wimbledon 

84-1 

Stretford 

85-2 

King'.-s  Lvnn 

Crovdou       

86-1 

Canterbury    

South  West  Ham 
Tyncside  

701 

Wiulechiipel 

81-7 

9-'5 

A;  erife 

3,4'>' 

^■,ir-,z6 

8i-8 

ho  Appendix,  p.  509. 
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There  arc  dovibtless  many  causes  which  influence  the  size  of  a 
poll,  hut  this  investigation  points  to  one  important  one,  affecting 
the  result  in  a  very  marked  degree,  being  found  in  the  size  of  the 
electorate.  If  further  investigation  should  prove  this  contention  a 
valid  one,  it  would  prove  a  serious  objection  to  the  proposals  of 
those  electoral  reformers  who  favour  larger  electorates  than  at 
present  returning  several  members.  For  one  of  the  consequences 
which  must  apparently  be  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
reform  in  our  electoral  system  is  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
electors  than  before  would  proceed  to  the  polls.  The  reason  for 
this  result  would  appear  to  be  that  in  a  small  constituency  every 
voter  is  directly  canvassed,  and  is  made  to  feel  that  his  vote  is  of 
great  and  perhaps  decisive  importance  in  the  result.  Where  the 
constituency  is  a  large  one  he  feels  his  vote  is  of  less  value ;  it  can 
be  more  readily  sacrificed  without  affecting  the  main  result ;  and  he 
is  less  willing  to  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience  to  record  his 
vote.  It  would  be  a  poor  return  for  the  adoption  of  a  theoretically 
more  perfect  electoral  system  if  it  led  to  greater  carelessness  in  the 
use  of  the  franchise  itself. 

The  question  Avhether  the  size  of  the  poll  is  related  to  the 
anticipated  closeness  of  the  result  is  dealt  with  in  another  con- 
nection in  another  part  of  this  paper. 

Eeturning  to  Table  3  another  striking  fact  is  seen  to  emerge 
from  an  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  steady  increase  of  the 
votes  polled  by  the  Unionist  candidates  as  we  proceed  from  the 
North  downwards.  In  the  Scottish  county  and  burgh  divisions  the 
proportion  is  exceedingly  low,  amounting  to  40-3  per  cent,  of  the 
valid  votes  polled  in  the  county  divisions,  and  only  38-8  per  cent. 
in  the  burghs,  giving  an  average  of  39-6  per  cent,  throughout 
Scotland.  In  the  Northern  Counties  the  percentage  rises  to  407,  in 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  437,  in  the  Western  Counties 
to  477,  in  the  Eastern  Counties  to  49"6,  in  the  Midlands  to  51-1, 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  to  53-2,  and  in  the  Home  Counties 
to  57-6.  This  territorial  distribution  of  party  feeling  is  probably 
the  result  of  no  accident.  Votes  are  probably  generally  given 
or,  at  any  rate,  are  powerfully  influenced,  in  accordance  with 
the  voters'  conceptions  of  how  their  immediate  interests  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  policies  of  the  parties  seeking 
their  support.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  who  take  a  broader 
view  of  a  political  situation,  and  are  anxious  about  broad 
princij)les  of  policy,  reflecting  on  whether  those  policies  will 
affect  well  or  ill  the  future  of  the  country,  or  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  these  are  sufficiently 
numerous    to    exercise   any   large    determining    influence   on   the 
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general  results  of  a  general  election.  Questions  like  the  Budget 
of  1909-10,  social  reform,  tarifl"  reform,  old  age  pensions  are 
probably  far  more  potent  in  deciding  a  general  election  than  any 
number  of  abstract  questions  like  the  House  of  Lords'  Veto  or  a 
two-chamber  system,  or  than  more  remote  questions  like  Socialism 
or  the  Empire  situation.  It  is,  of  course,  not  suggested  that  these 
last  topics  have  no  influence  at  all,  but  that  their  respective  influences 
are  much  less  powerful  than  those  in  which  the  voters  are  more 
nearly  and  immediately  concerned.  If  this  analysis  be  correct,  it 
follows  that  the  result  of  the  last  election  was  to  demonstrate  that 
in  the  whole  of  Clreat  Britain  lying  North  of  the  Severn  and  Trent 
there  was  a  majority  of  the  voters  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Unionist  party,  or  who  preferred  the  policy  of  their  opponents. 
On  the  contrary,  South  of  this  line  the  majority  of  the  electors 
were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or  preferred  the 
policy  of  the  Unionist  party. 

This  conclusion  as  to  progressive  territorial  distribution  of  party 
feeling  is  further  strengthened  by  the  following  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  the  majorities  in  the  various  ai-eas : — ■ 

Table  4. — Average  majorities  in  contested  seats  in  the  United  Kingdom 

in  1910. 


Aggregate  majorities. 

.\ui 

ibcr  of  sc 

ats. 

Siiijile 

seals. 

Double 

seals. 

Total. 

2,071 
36,970 

1,8S2 
19,332 

20.537 
96,369 

11,914 
91,735 

37,742 
37,420 

40,308 
29,107 

Single 

seats. 

Double 

seats. 

Total. 

niajorily. 

England. 

Northern  dirivion. 
Counties  — 

Unionist    

Non-Unionist  

Boroughs — 

Unionist    

2,071 
36,970 

336 
10,446 

20,537 
96,369 

8,197 
53,884 

37,742 
37,420 

40,308 
12,218 

1,546 

8,886 

3,717 
37,851 

17,889 

4 
12 

1 

8 

17 
40 

]6 

35 

22 
19 

20 

8 

2 
2 

3 
11 

6 

4 
12 

3 

10 

17 
40 

19 
46 

22 
19 

20 
14 

518 
3,081 

627 

Non-Unionist   

YorJcs,  Lanes  and 
Cheshire. 
Counties^ 

Unionist    

1,933 
1,208 

Non-Unionist  

Boroughs — 

2,409 
627 

Nori-Unionist  

Midland  division. 
Counlios — 

1,994 

1,716 

Non- Unionist  

Boroughs — 

Unionist    

Non-Unionist  

1,969 

2,015 
2,079 
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Table  4.     Contd. — Average  majorities  in  contested  seats  in  1910. 


Agg 

•cgate  niaj()ritie<i. 

Numljcr  of 

cats. 

Single 
sents. 

1    Double 
1     seats. 

Total. 

Sin;j;le 
seats. 

Double 
Seats. 

Total. 

Average 
mnjoiity. 

ExGLAXD — contd. 
Eastern  division. 
Counties — 

Unionist    

6,875 
0,576 

— 

6,875 
6,576 

12 

11 

— 

12 
11 

573 

Nou-Unionist  

598 

Boroughs — 

Unionist    

Kon-Unionist  

1,307 
2,895 

6,114 

1,307 

9,009 

3 

4 

4 

3 

8 

436 
1,126 

Some  counties 
division. 
Counties — 

Unionist    

138,905 
6,255 

— 

138,905 
6,255 

50 
0 

— 

50 
6 

2,778 

Xon-Unionist   

1,043 

Boroughs — 

Unionist    

Jfon-Unionist    

11,272 
207 

15,755 
1,960 

27,027 
2,167 

14 

1 

4 
2 

18 
3 

1,502 
722 

Metropolitan  division. 
Unionist    

51,783 
23,538 

25,963 

77,746 
23,538 

32 

28 

2 

34 

28 

2,287 

j!<'on- Unionist  

841 

Wexteni  division. 
Counties — 

Unionist    

Xon-Unionist  

16,973 
35,400 

— 

16,973 
35,400 

16 
22 

— 

16 
22 

1,061 
1,609 

Boroughs — 

Unionist    

2,435 
5,493 

960 

752 

3,395 
6,245 

7 
4 

4 
2 

11 
6 

309 

Hon-Unionist  

1,041 

Wales. 

Counties — 

Unionist    

14 

82,298 

— 

14 

82,298 

1 
18 

— 

1 
18 

14 

Xon-Unionist   

4,572 

Boroughs — 

Unionist    

Xon-Unionist  

8 
13,728 

19,777 

8 
33,505 

1 
1 
8 

2 

1 

10 

8 
3,351 

Scotland. 
Counties — 

Unionist    

Xon-Unionist   

Boroughs — 

Unionist    

2,007 
54,706 

1,592 
43,591 

12,008 

2,007 
54,706 

1,592 

55,599 

5 
34 

4     i 
25     ! 

f 

2 

5 

34 

4 
27 

401 
1,6C9 

398 

Xon-Unionist    

2,059 

Again,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  Scotland  the  average  Unionist 
majority  was  401  in  the  counties  and  398  in  the  burghs,  against 
1,609  foi'  non-Unionists  in  the  counties  and  2,059  in  the  burghs. 
In  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  the  Unionist  majorities 
averaged  518  in  the  counties  and  627   in  the  boroughs,  against 
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3,oSi  for  the  non-Unionists  in  the  counties  and  1,933  ^^  ^^^ 
boroughs.  As  we  proceed  southwards  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
for  the  size  of  the  average  Unionist  majority  to  increase,  and  for 
the  non-Unionist  majority  to  diminish.  In  the  jNlidland  division. 
Unionist  and  non-Unionist  majorities  attain  an  average  of  compara- 
tive equality.  In  the  Home  Counties  and  the  Metropolis  the 
Unionist  majorities  are  as  pronounced  as  the  non-Unionist  majorities 
in  the  North. 

Size  of  constituency  and  political  "  colour.'" 

A  cjuestion  of  some  interest  arising  from  these  figures  is  whether 
there  is  any  real  relation,  such  as  is  frecpiently  alleged,  between  the 
size  of  a  constituency  and  its  political  "  colour."  Is  it  true  that  large 
constituencies  are  usually  Liberal  and  small  constituencies  usually 
Unionist  1  To  ansM-er  this  question,  the  correlation  coefficient  has 
been  calculated  between  size  of  electorate  and  percentage  of  total 
poll  given  to  the  Unionist  candidate.  The  result  is  to  give  for 
this  coefficient  ^  the  value 

-  0-16  ±  0-03. 

This  result  is  obviously  indefinite.  The  probal)le  error  is  about 
one-third  of  the  coefficient.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  does  seem  to  point 
to  a  very  small  negative  correlation  between  size  of  constituency 
and  Unionism.  As  constituencies  increase  in  size  there  is  apparently 
a  very  slight  tendency  for  the  strength  of  Unionism  to  diminish. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  what  is  here  attributed  to  mere  size  is 
really  due  to  urbanisation,  and  that  in  the  urban  and  manufacturing 
centres  opposition  to  Unionism  gathers  strength. 

The  factor  which  more  than  any  other  appears  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  poll  is  the  possibility  of  success  or  avoidance  of  defeat. 
The  closer  the  anticipated  result,  the  more  strenuous  will  be  the 
exertions  of  the  agents  of  each  party  to  bring  every  supporter  to 
the  poll.  There  will  also  be  much  greater  keenness  on  the  part 
of  such  voters  in  such  cases  to  come  from  a  distance,  and  for  the 
ordinary  resident  voter  to  sacrifice  some  convenience  to  register 
votes  when  the  contest  is  a  close  one,  and  the  result  is  somewhat 
uncertain. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  real  measure  of  "  anticipation,"  and  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  a  majority  which  was  anticipated  by  the 
agent  and  supporters  of  one  of  the  candidates  at  several  thousands 
has  turned  out  oil  the  day  of  election  at  less  than  so  many  hundreds, 
and  in  some  cases  there  has  resulted  no  majority  at  all.  Never- 
theless, though  anticipations  are  liable  to  disappointment,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  this  is  approximately  measured  by  the  realised 
'  See  a'so  Ajiiiemlix,  p.  509. 
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majority.  The  coiTelation  coefficient  has  therefore  been  calculated 
between  majority  (e.\'pre.ssed  as  percentage  of  total  poll)  and 
the  total  poll  as  a  percentage  of  the  electorate.     The  result  -  is 

-  0-51  ±  0-03. 

There  is  thus  substantial  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that 
large  polls  and  small  majorities  go  together.  Keenness  in  political 
contests  becomes  greatest,  and  the  temperature  reaches  a  maximum 
in  the  constituencies  where  the  parties  are  nearly  equally  divided, 
It  is,  of  course,  probable  that  in  large  constituencies  the  result, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  more  vxncertain  than  in  small  ones,  and 
this  should  have  some  effect  in  increasing  the  poll.  But  it  has  been 
already  shown  that  large  constituencies  are  accompanied  by  small  polls, 
and  therefore  we  appear  to  be  left  with  the  only  possible  conclusion 
that  if  the  object  of  an  electoral  system  is  to  increase  the  interest 
of  an  elector  sufficiently  in  a  political  contest  to  trouble  to  record 
his  vote,  an  approximately  equal  division  of  parties  should  be 
provided. 

The  following  list  of  results  for  the  constituencies  with  the 
twelve  relatively  smallest  and  the  twelve  largest  majorities  illustrates 
the  result  arrived  at : — 


Scats  with            1     Ralio  of 

smallest  majority      ,    majority 

ratios.                    to  poll. 

Ratio  of 

poll  to 

electorate. 

Seats  with 

largest  majority 

ratios. 

Ratio  of 
majority 
to  poll." 

Per  cent. 
68 
63 
58 
59 
56 
50 
48 
47 
47 
45 
45 
44 

Kalio  of 

poll  to 

electorate. 

Jarrovv     

Eskdale   

Darlington 

Per  cent. 
0-5 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 
0-3 
0-3 

Per  cent. 

79 

81^ 

95 

87 

94 

88 

87 

83 

90 

93 

91 

90 

Birmiiigliam,  N 

Kensington,  S 

Liverpool  (Scotland) 

Aston  Manor  

Birmingham,  C 

Strand 

Per  cent. 
73 

77 
70 
78 

Exeter  

Hull,  Central 

78 
81 

Islington,  N 0-3 

Mansfield        

81 

St.  Paucras,  W 

01 
01 

01 

Bewdley  

Edgbaston   

Rotherhain  

8ii 
81 

Hyde   

82 1 

Torquav  O-l 

Bordcsley 

72 

Leek    

01 

Normanton 

77 

0'24 

88 

5-2 

78 

Votes  for  ivinners  and  losers. 

Another  interesting  question  which  might  be  well  raised  at  this 
point  is  the  relation  between  the  numl^ers  of  votes  cast  for  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful  candidates  respectively.  This  is  shown 
classified  according  to  the  "  colour  "  of  the  successful  candidate,  and 
by  areas  in  the  following  table  : — 


See  also  Appendix,  p.  509. 
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In  Great  Britain  the  votes  polled  for  all  the  returned  candidates 
in  single-member  seats  totalled  3,177,322,  while  those  given  to  all 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  amounted  to  2,408,167.  These  figures 
indicate,  therefore,  a  clear  average  majority  for  all  successful 
candidates  in  these  constituencies  of  1,514.  The  single-member 
seats  now  held  by  Unionists  in  Great  Britain  were  won  by 
an  aggregate  majority  over  all  other  candidates  of  325,981, 
or  an  average  majority  of  1,449.  Similarly  the  single-member 
Liberal  seats  in  Great  Britain  have  been  won  with  an  aggregate 
majority  of  344,015,  or  an  average  majority  of  1,365.  The  seats 
won  for  the  Labour  party  show  an  aggregate  majority  of  96,892,  or 
an  average  of  3,230  per  member.  The  Liberal  and  Labour  members 
combined  show  an  average  majority  per  member  of  1,564.  The 
only  other  point  for  comment  in  connection  with  the  previous  table 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  northern  and  the  Scottish  l^urghs  the  votes 
given  for  the  successful  Unionist  candidates  were  less  than  those 
given  for  their  unsuccessful  opponents.  This,  of  course,  is  due 
to  the  three-cornered  contests  at  Whitehaven,  Cockermouth  and 
Glasgow  (Camlachie)  resulting  in  the  return  of  members  with  a 
minority  of  voters  in  those  constituencies. 

Dispropmiion  betiveen  electors,  voters  and  members. 

What  has  been  stated  already  goes  to  show  that  on  the  basis 
either  of  voters  or  electorate,  or  even  on  population,  the  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  fairly  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that  on  the  basis  of  the  votes  recorded  for 
the  different  political  parties,  these  parties  are  themselves  unfairly 
represented.  Assuming  the  appropriateness  of  these  criteria,  it  is 
desirable  to  give  the  figures  of  representation  which  would  be  in 
strict  consonance  with  them.  To  deal  adequately  with  this  subject 
it  is  first  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  distribution  of 
parties  in  uncontested  seats. 

There  were  at  the  last  general  election  75  seats  which  were 
uncontested,  viz. : — 


Engliuid 

Wales 

Number  of  scats. 

Electorate. 

6 

63 
6 

54,348 

420,304 
19,060 

Scotliuid 

Ireland    

Universities    

75 

493,71- 

Three  of  the  uncontested  English   seats  were  situated  in  the 
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northern  area,  where  the  poll  averaged  85-5  per  cent,  of  the 
electoi-ate,  and  the  remaining  three  were  in  the  Midlands  and 
eastern  areas,  where  the  poll  averaged  88"4  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  had  there 
been  contests  in  these  divisions  about  8 7*0  per  cent,  of  the  electorate 
would  have  recorded  a  vote.  The  votes  which  would  have  been 
given  in  these  seats  may  be  reckoned,  therefore,  as  87  per  cent,  of 
54,348,  or  47,283.  The  voting  in  seats  which  returned  Unionists  in 
the  northern  area  showed  a  poll  of  about  50  per  cent,  for  the 
Unionist ;  in  the  Midland  area  about  60  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the 
eastern  area  about  53  per  cent.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  no  contest 
was  challenged  hy  the  Liberal  party  in  the  five  seats  in  which 
Unionists  were  allowed  a  "walk-over  "  it  must  be  assumed  that  at  least 
60  per  cent,  of  the  poll  would  have  been  given  for  the  Unionists. 
The  uncontested  Liberal  seat  was  in  the  northern  area,  where  the 
average  Liberal  poll  in  seats  won  by  the  party  was  about  56  per 
cent.  Here  again,  therefore,  we  may  assume  for  this  seat  a  poll  of 
60  per  cent,  for  the  Liberal  candidate.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  of 
the  47,283  Azotes  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  would  have  been 
recorded  if  there  had  been  a  contest,  25,615  would  have  1)een  given 
for  the  Unionist  candidates,  and  21,668  for  the  Liberal  candidates. 

Next,  in  regard  to  Ireland,  not  even  the  above  semblance  of 
precision  can  be  realised ;  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  as  to  the 
relative  strength  of  Unionist  voting  in  Nationalist  seats.  Judging 
from  other  contested  Irish  seats,  it  might  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  under  other  circumstances  85  jjer  cent,  of  the  electorate  would 
have  polled,  viz.,  357,258,  in  the  seats  left  uncontested.  Inquiries 
made  from  those  qualified  to  judge  show  that  the  Nationalist  vote  in 
unopposed  Nationalist  seats  will  probably  vary  from  3  to  4  to  i. 
The  assumption  here  made,  therefore,  is  the  mean  of  these  estimates, 
viz.,  3"5  ;  I.  It  is  further  as.sumed  that  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
polled  in  unopposed  Unionist  seats  in  Ireland  were  Unionist.  This 
gives  a  L^nionist  vote  in  unopposed  Irish  seats,  if  polling  had 
taken  place,  of  107,601,  and  a  Nationalist  (including  Liberal)  vote 
of  249,657.  The  party  voting  in  all  seats  contested  and  uncontested, 
may  be,  therefore,  put  as  follows  : — 
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Votes  polled. 

Meniljers  returned. 

Unionist. 

Non- 
Unionist; 

Total. 

Unionist. 

Kon- 
L'liionist. 

Total. 

England — 

2,500,848 
25,615 

2,564,172 
21,668 

5,065,020 
47,283 

229 
5 

225 
1 

454 

Uncontested 

6 

Total 

2,526,463 

2,585,840 

5,1 1  2,303 

234 

226 

460 

Wales  — 

Contested 

97,125 

206,288 

303,413 



2 

28 

30 

Uncontested 

Scotland — 

Contested 

255,589 

389,088 

644,677 

9 

61 

70 

Uncontested 

Ireland — 

Contested 

72,534 
107,601 

139,505 
249,057 

212,039 
357,258 

n 

8 

27 
55 

38 

Uncontested 

63 

Total 

i8c,i35       389,162 

569,297 

19 

82 

ICl 

Total  United  King-  "1 
dotn  (except  Uni-  > 
versities)    J  ' 

3,059,3 '2 

3,570,3/8 

6,629,690 

264 

397 

661 

If  the  parties  had  been  returned  in  strict  proportion  to  the  votes 
cast,  the  representation  of  these  661  seats  in  the  Commons  Avould 
have  been  307  Unionists  and  354  non-Unionists.  The  Unionist 
party  is,  on  this  assumption,  under-represented  to  the  extent  of 
43  seats,  and  all  other  parties  are  over-rejiresented  to  the  same 
extent. 

Those  Avho  advocate  a  reform  in  the  British  electoral  system 
which  would  allot  members  in  proportion  to  the  electorate,  and 
which  would  return  them  in  strict  proportion  to  the  votes  given  for 
the  respective  parties,  might  have  looked  for  the  following  results  : — 


Members  actually  returned. 

Members  under  reformed  system. 

Unionists. 

234 

2 

9 

19 

N(in- 
Unionists. 

Total. 

1       V 

Toial. 

England    

■\Vales    

226 
28 
61 

82 

460 
30 
70 

101 

249       1     255 
10              21 
20              40 
19              41 

504 
31 

Scotland    

Ireland  

66 

60 

Total      United"! 
Kingdom   ....  _| 

264 

397 

661 

304            357 

661 

The  small  difference  here  shown  for  the  extent  of  the  under 
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representation  of  the  Unionist  and  non-Unionist  parties  from  that 
given  previously  is  entirely  due  to  the  allotment  of  members  to 
each  division  in  proportion  to  the  electorates  instead  of  to  votes. 
This  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Unionist  calculated  repre- 
sentation by  3  members,  counting  6  on  a  division.  Counting  in  the 
9  University  seats,  all  of  which  return  Unionist  members,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  show,  instead  of  an  actual  Unionist  minority  of 
124,  a  minority  of  only  38  if  seats  were  proportioned  to  votes  polled, 
and  44  if  seats  are  distributed  in  proportion  to  electorate,  and 
members  retvu'ued  in  proportion  to  ^'otes  for  the  different  parties. 
The  foregoing  last  table  shows  that,  according  to  a  strictly  pro- 
portional system  of  representation,  England  would  have  returned 
44  more  members,  15  Unionists  and  29  non-Unionists.  This  is 
distributed  among  the  7  electoral  areas  into  which  England  has 
been  divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Paper  as  follows  : — 


Area. 

Electorate. 

Members  actually  returned. 

.Unionists. 

Non-Uniouists. 

Total. 

Northern 

430,594 
1,629,901 
982,058 
348,436 
1,144,249 
722,417 
586,391 

9 
36 
44 
16 
68 
34 
27 

23 
86 
33 
19 

9 

28 
28 

32 

Yorks,  Lanes  and  Chesliire 

Midlands 

Eastern   

122 

77 
35 

Home  counties   

Metropolitan 

77 
62 

Western 

55 

5,844,046 

234 

zz6 

460 

Area. 

Electorate. 

Members  under  reformed  system. 

Unionists. 

Non-Uuionists. 

Total. 

Northern 

430,594 
1,629,901 
982,058 
348,436 
1,144,249 
722,417 
586,391 

15 
62 
4i 
15 
57 
33 
24 

22 
79 
41 
15 

42 

37 
141 

85 

Yorks,  Lanes  and  Cheshire 
Midlands    

Eastern    

30 

Home  counties   

QQ 

Metropolitan 

29                f!'' 

AVestern  

27 

51 

5,844,046 

-49 

^55 

504 

The  redistribution  of  seats  in  proportion  to  the  electorate  would 
provide  more  seats  for  each  of  the  areas  except  the  eastern  and 
western  counties,  while  it  would  leave  the  metropolis  untouched. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  additional  reform  represented  by  propor- 
tional representation  would  increase  the  Unionist  membership  in 
the  northern  counties  and  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire, 
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would  leave  it  untouched  in  the  Midlands,  and  would  reduce  it  in 
the  remaining  areas.  That  is,  there  is  a  serious  under-representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Unionist  strength  in  the  electorate 
in  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England,  for  whereas  the  actual  number 
of  Unionists  returned  in  these  areas  is  45,  redistribution  and  propor- 
tional representation  combined  should  entitle  them  to  7  7  ;  and  the 
non-Unionist  majority  in  the  north  of  England,  instead  of  being  64, 
would  only  be  24.  On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  the  same 
principles  to  other  areas  would  show  that  the  non-Unionists  are 
seriously  under-represented.  In  the  Midlands  the  non-Unionist 
strength  would  be  increased  to  41  members,  being  but  3  short  of 
the  Unionist  strength  instead  of  11,  as  at  present.  More  striking 
still  would  be  the  effect  on  the  representation  in  the  home  counties, 
for  there,  instead  of  but  g  non-Unionist  members,  one  might 
expect  42. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  redistribution,  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  proportional  representation,  would  in  itself  correct 
many  of  these  anomalies.  An  examination  of  the  above  figures 
affords  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  this  contention.  What  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  if  the  122  seats  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Cheshire  were  increased  to  141  that  anything  approaching  the 
figures  of  62  Unionists  and  79  non-Unionists  would  take  the  place 
of  36  and  86  respectively  returned  at  present  1  Even  if  the  whole 
of  the  additional  19  seats  were  represented  by  Unionists,  there 
would  still  be  a  serious  under-representation  of  this  party.  Still 
more  strikingly  is  this  the  case  with  the  under-representation  of  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  parties  in  the  home  counties. 

These  considerations  receive  support  by  an  examination  of  the 
results  in  constituencies  of  approximately  ec^ual  size.  If  the 
constituencies  are  grouped  according  to  their  electorates,  it  is 
possible  to  discover  how  far  the  admitted  defects  in  the  general 
results  are  observable  also  in  the  constituent  groups.  Do  these 
anomalies  arise  mainly  through  some  comparative  over-representation 
of  one  of  the  parties  in  small,  medium,  or  large  constituencies ;  or 
does  it  reside  in  all  classes  1  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
followins;  exceedingly  interesting  table,  in  which  the  results  are 
classified  according  to  the  size  of  the  electorate.  The  last  three 
columns  show  in  each  group  tlie  number  of  members  who  would 
have  been  returned  on  a  strictly  proportional  basis  of  representation. 

The  results  are  somewhat  remarkable.  In  small  seats  (i.e.,  small 
electorates),  the  numbers  returned  for  the  different  parties  are  fairly 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  voters.  In  seats  of  less  than  5,000 
electors  there  might  have  been  15  Unionists  returned  on  a  propor- 
tional basis  instead  of   14  under  the  present  system;  in  seats  of 
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5,000  to  10,000  there  would  have  been  66  instead  of  70.  In  the 
next  group  the  present  distribution  of  parties  would  have  been  com- 
pletely inverted  and  instead  of  100  Unionists  and  105  Liberals  there 
would  have  been  returned  105  Unionists  and  100  Liberals.  The 
most  extraordinary  results  appear  in  the  next  groups.  According 
to  the  votes  cast  in  constituencies  of  15,000  to  20,000  electors  there 
should  have  been  returned  45  Unionists  and  42  Liberals  ;  instead 
there  were  returned  29  Unionists  and  57  Liberals.  Finallj^  in  the 
largest  seats  (i.e.,  electors  over  20,000),  instead  of  the  27  Unionists 
there  would  have  been  33,  and  instead  of  12  Labour  members  there 
would  have  been  7.  Thus  there  are  anomalies  as  striking  and  as 
serious  from  the  strictly  proportional  representation  point  of  view 
in  the  case  of  constituencies  of  ai^jDroximately  equal  size  as  were 
previously  noted  in  the  general  results.  There  appears  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  redistribution  alone  could  or  would 
remove  these  faults  from  our  present  electoral  system. 

Another  fact  which  emerges  from  the  last  table  is  the  striking 
under-representation  in  large  seats.  The  1,467,365  electors  in  the 
contested  seats  in  Great  Britain,  each  with  an  electorate  of  more 
than  20,000,  returned  71  members;  whereas  1,111,036  electors  in 
seats  of  5,000  to  10,000  electors  returned  138  members.  From  the 
party  point  of  view  the  contrast  is  even  more  striking.  In  the 
former  group  of  large  constituencies,  581,893  LTnionist  votes 
returned  27  Unionist  members;  whereas  in  the  latter  group  of  small 
constituencies,  463,819  Unionist  votes  returned  70  U^nionist  members. 
Similar  comparisons  might  be  made  relating  to  Liberal  votes  and 
seats.  Their  general  effect  appears  to  be  that  the  I^nionist  under- 
representation  in  large  seats  is  to  some  extent  compensated  by  an 
over-repi-esentation  in  small  seats. 

I  am  firmly  persuaded,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
redistrilnition  alone  to  effect  those  particular  reforms  which  the 
advocates  of  proportional  representation  urge. 

Scheme  of  proportioned  representation. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  strict  province  of  a  statistical  jjaper  to 
discuss  the  question  of  proportional  representation  as  a  scheme  of 
electoral  reform.  Seeing,  however,  that  some  of  the  figures  already 
produced  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  what  are,  I  believe,  some  of  the  consequences 
involved  in  the  adojition  of  this  principle. 

L  It  would  secure  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  representation  of 
each  party  in  strict  arithmetical  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
supporters  in  the  country.  Kedistribution  can  remove  anomalies 
due  to  over-representation  in  one  jiart  and  under-representation  in 
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another  part  of  the  country.  So  far  as  the  over-representation 
in  one  area  is  accompanied  by  an  excessive  proportion  of  members 
of  one  party,  and  the  under-representation  in  another  area  is 
accompanied  by  a  deficiency  of  members  of  the  opposite  party, 
redistribution  might  have  some  countcr1)alancing  results.  There  is, 
however,  no  real  security  that  redistribution  l)y  itself  might  not 
aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  this  particular  trouljle. 

2.  Proportional  representation  would  involve,  however,  a 
"  revolution  "  rather  than  a  "  reform  "  in  our  existing  system;  not 
merely  in  the  technique  of  electioneering,  the  manner  of  voting, 
selection  of  candidates,  &c.,  but  in  the  whole  of  those  relations 
which  subsist  at  present  between  a  member  and  the  electors  of 
the  constituency  he  represents.  At  present  members  fight  their 
constituencies  on  party  lines.  But  the  party  programme  is  an 
elastic  one.  Each  candidate  is  prepared  to  treat  with  different 
sections  of  the  electors,  hear  their  views  on  controversial  questions, 
suggest  compromises,  and  give  pledges  to  support  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  programme  advocated  by  these  sections.  The  process  is  an 
exceedingly  salutary  one  in  educating  the  candidates,  bringing  them 
into  that  close  contact  with  the  people  which  is  regarded  as 
indispensable  to  democratic  government,  and  in  making  the  party 
programme  much  less  rigid  and  inflexible  in  its  attitude  to  various 
measures.  The  member  representing  any  constituency  is  always 
mindful,  in  the  votes  he  gives  in  Parliament,  of  the  interests  of  the 
minority  as  well  as  of  the  majority  by  whom  he  was  returned.  The 
displeasure  of  a  comparatively  small  numljer  of  voters  would  involve 
his  defeat  on  the  next  appeal  for  their  suftVages.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
member  for  Blankshire,  and  not  of  a  political  section  in  that  honour- 
able constituency. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  under  any  proportional  representation 
scheme  hitherto  proposed,  candidates  would  represent  a  "  quota"  of 
supporters.  He  will  represent  that  "  quota,"  and  will  be  tempted  to 
disregard  the  opinions  of  others  who  might  not  agree  with  the 
whole  of  his  programme.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  judicial 
"  trimming  "  of  his  views  to  those  of  the  electors.  The  result  may 
be  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself  the  party  policies  will  be 
more  sharply  divided,  and  the  majority — however  small — will  be  led 
to  rule  with  a  heavier  hand,  wielding  a  tyranny  and  intolerant  of 
opposition.  The  House  of  Commons  might  cease  to  be  a  deliberative 
assembly  in  which  legislation  has  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
minorities. 

4.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  present 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  theoretical  basis  of  its 
constitution,  would  be  disturbed  to  its  detriment  by  the  adoption  of 
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a  system  of  proportional  representation.  Single-member  constituen- 
cies are  probably  better  adapted  on  the  whole  to  democracy  than 
any  scheme  which  has  been  hitherto  proposed. 

Swing  of  the  pendulum. 

The  "  swing  of  the  electoral  pendulum  "  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  two  3'ears  ago  by  Sir  E.  Biddulph 
Martin.  I  propose  to  examine  the  same  problem,  but  dealing  with 
the  figures  in  larger  masses.  The  figures  which  follow  relate  only  to 
seats  which  were  contested  at  hath  elections ;  seats  which  were  not 
contested  at  either  the  1906  or  1910  elections  are  altogether 
eliminated. 

In  Great  Britain  there  were  526  seats  answering  this  description. 
In  1906  these  were  represented  by  125  Unionists,  351  Liberals, 
49  Labour  members,  and  i  Nationalist.  The  result  of  the  last 
General  Election  was  to  alter  this  representation  to  239  Unionists, 
249  Liberals,  37  Labour  members,  and  i  Nationalist.  An  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  Liberals  to  Unionists  of  3  to  i  was  thus  converted 
into  a  ratio  of  approximate  equalit}'.  This  huge  turnover  of 
members  is  not  reflected,  however,  in  the  movement  of  the  votes. 
The  total  of  votes  cast  in  these  526  seats  for  Unionist  candidates 
in  1906  was  2,221,400,  and  in  1910  this  was  increased  to  2,749,769. 
Thus  an  increase  of  Unionist  membership  of  91  per  cent,  was 
effected  by  an  increase  in  votes  of  23!  per  cent.  The  votes  for 
Liberal  candidates  were  increased  from  2,426,342  to  2,519,158;  a 
reduction  of  membership  by  29  per  cent,  corresponding  to  an 
increase  of  voters  by  less  than  4  per  cent.  The  Labour  party 
showed  a  reduction  both  in  members  returned  and  in  votes  recorded. 
The  votes  given  to  Labour  candidates  in  1906  amounted  to  437,171, 
and  in  1910  to  410,972,  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent,  in  votes  being 
accompanied  by  24  per  cent,  reduction  of  members. 
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Of  course,  this  way  of  regarding  the  figures  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. It  takes  no  account  of  the  increased  potential  voting 
strength  due  to  the  increased  electorate.  In  the  constituencies 
referred  to  there  was  an  increase  in  the  electorate  of  396,227,  or 
6"5  per  cent.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  truer  test  of  the  turnover  of 
votes  may  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  actual  voting  in 
1910  with  the  voting  which  would  have  been  recorded  if  each  party 
had  increased  its  strength  in  proportion  to  the  increased  electorate. 
If  this  liad  happened  the  result  would  be  as  follows  : — 


Votes 

which  would  Imve  heeii 
recorded 

Vot 

es 

Incrense  (  +  ) 

if  increase  had  lalcen  place 
ill  proportion  to 

a'tnally  recorded. 

decrease  (— ). 

electorates. 

Unionist. 

Non- 
Unionist. 

Unionist. 

Non- 

Uiiionist. 

Unionist. 

TS'on- 
Unionist. 

Englanil  — 

Northern  

103,400 

193,000 

124,900 

184,600 

+    21,500 

-      8,400 

York?,    Lanes] 
andClieshireJ 

538,300 

741,000 

596,100 

741,000 

+    57,800 

Midland    

376,800 

422,(300 

428, 1 00 

401,400 

+    51,300 

-   21,200 

Eastern 

129,500 
453.600 

155,000 
485,800 

146,900 
574,100 

140,000 
422,600 

+    17,400 
+  120,500 

-     6,000 

Western    

-   68,200 

Home  counties 

268,000 

291,500 

321,200 

282,100 

+    53,200 

-   12,400 

London 

207,900 

263,100 

240,100 

249,900 

+    32,200 

-   18,200 

Total 

2,077,500 

2,555,000 

2,4j  1,400 

2,430,700 

+  353,900 

— 124,300 

Whales    

56,400 
233,600 

115,900 
376,200 

65,200 
258.200 

2,749,800 

114,900 
381,600 

2,930,200 

+      8,800 
+    19,600 

+  382,300 

-     1,000 

Scotland    

+      8,400 

Total   Great") 
Britain  ....  J 

2,367,500 

3,04.7,100 

—  1 16,900 

For  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  there  has  been  assumed  only 
two  parties,  the  Unionist  and  the  non-Unionist.  This  .simplification 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  many  constituencies  Liberals  voted 
for  Labour  candidates,  and  supporters  of  the  Labour  party  in  other 
constituencies  voted  for  Liberal  candidates. 

The  figures  are  remarkable.  The  great  political  upheaval 
whercl)y  a  party  of  125  Unionist  meml)ers  was  increased  to  239 
was  effected  liy  a  loss  of  Liberal  and  Labour  votes  of  only 
117,000,  and  an  increase  of  Unionist  votes  of  382,000.  This  is,  of 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  proper  standard  of  comparison 
is  that  each  party  shoultl  liave  increased  its  voting  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  electorate.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  say  what 
the  net  turnover  of  votes  actually  amoiinted  to,  for  the  figures  given 
include  those   Uin'oin'sts  who  abstained  from  recording  any  vote  in 
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190G,  but  refrained  from  voting  for  an  opposing  candidate.  This  is 
proliaWy  the  explanation  of  a  large  part  of  the  increased  percentage 
of  poll.  In  1906  the  polling  in  the  526  seats  which  were  also 
contested  in  1910  was  83'i  per  cent,  of  the  electorate,  compared 
with  8-j-i  per  cent,  in  the  latter  year.  On  an  electorate  of  6,100,000 
an  increase  of  4'o  per  cent,  of  polling  would  represent  about 
240,000  votes.  An  explanation  of  the  movement  of  votes,  which  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  figures,  is,  therefore,  somewhat  as  follows : 
In  190G  about  200,000  Unionist  voters  deliberately  abstained  from 
recording  a  vote.  In  1910  these  Unionist  voters  resumed  their 
allegiance  to  their  former  part}'.  In  addition  it  is  probable  that 
about  ioo,coo  voters  Avho  supported  Liberal  and  Labour  candidates 
in  1906  voted  for  LTnionists  in  1910. 


Conrlii.nons. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached  ni 
the  present  Paper  :— 

a.  The  register. 

1.  Out  of  11,900,000  adult  males,  about  7,250,000  are  electors 
able  to  poll  7,700,000  votes. 

2.  The  total  number  of  plural  voters  {i.e.,  outvoters)  is  estimated 
at  about  450,000. 

3.  The  balance  of  4,665,000  adult  males  not  legally  qualified  to 
vote  is  accoinited  for,  to  the  extent  of  about  one  half,  to  the  present 
electoral  disqualifications  {e.g.,  paupers,  aliens,  removals,  &c.). 

4.  About  2,000,000  persons  could  be  added  to  the  register 
without  any  extension  of  the  existing  electoral  laws  (principally  by 
the  inclusion  of  lodgers,  young  men,  and  indifferentists  of  all  ages). 

b.  The  election. 

5.  The  House  of  Commons  consisting  of  670  members,  a  distril)u- 
tion  of  members  in  proportion  to  electors  would  give  England  44 
additional  members,  and  Ireland  41  less;  on  the  basis  of  adult 
males,  these  figures  would  be  34  more  for  England  and  34  fewer 
for  Ireland;  while,  on  the  basis  of  actual  population,  England 
would  have  38  members  more  and  Ireland  37  less. 

6.  Similar  errors  of  distribution  exist  in  the  various  parts  of 
England.  Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  electors,  the  home  counties 
should  return  22  more  members,  and  the  counties  of  Yorks,  Lanes 
and  Cheshire  19  more. 

7.  There  is  a  slight  negative  correlation  between  the  density  of 
an  electorate  and  the  size  of  poll ;  i.e.,  as  densities  increase,  polls 
tend  to  diminish. 

2  o  2 
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8.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  poll  to  diminish  as  the  size  of 
a  constituency  increases ;  i.e.,  large  constituencies  and  small  polls 
go  together. 

9.  The  most  powerful  influence  in  producing  large  polls  is  the 
anticipation  of  a  close  contest;  i.e.,  small  majorities  and  large  polls 
go  together. 

c.  The  Parties. 

10.  There  is  a  marked  progression  in  party  feeling  from  the 
North  of  Scotland  to  the  South  of  England.  In  the  North  the 
Non-Unionist  majorities  are  relatively  largest.  Proceeding  South- 
wards, the  Non-Unionist  majorities  diminish,  and  those  of  their 
opponents  increase.  In  the  Midlands  the  average  majorities  of 
Unionists  and  Non-Unionists  are  nearly  ecpial.  In  the  Southern 
Counties  the  Unionist  majorities  are  very  large,  while  those  of  the 
Non-Unionists  are  small. 

11.  There  is  a  very  slight  indication  that  in  large  constituencies 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  Unionist  party  to  be  weaker  than  in 
small  constituencies ;  the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  however  small 
and  the  probable  error  large. 

12.  Allowing  for  uncontested  seats  the  majority  of  votes  polled 
by  Non-Unionist  candidates  over  Unionists  (in  other  than  Uni- 
versity seats)  was  451,000. 

13.  On  a  basis  of  redistribution  and  proportional  representation, 
the  Unionist  strength  in  the  present  Parliament  would  have  been 
increased  by  about  40  members,  counting  80  on  a  division.  In  the 
North  of  England  the  Unionist  party  would  have  32  more  members, 
and  the  Non-Unionist  parties  8  less  than  at  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Home  Counties,  Unionists  would  lose  1 1  members  and 
the  Non-Unionist  parties  would  gain  2,2)  niembers. 

14.  The  present  system  of  single-member  constituencies  of 
varying  size  affects  the  Unionist  party  most  strongly  in  the  large 
constituencies,  especially  those  of  more  than  15,000  electors. 

15.  Proportional  representation  would  probably  overcome  nearly 
all  the  evils  of  numerical  mis-representation  of  the  various  parties. 
The  writer  believes  it  would  alter  for  the  worse  the  character  of  the 
resulting  House  of  Commons  so  that  the  parties  would  be  more 
sharply  divided  in  policy,  and  a  small  majority  would  be  more 
tyrannous  towards  minorities  than  at  present. 

d.  Swing  of  the  pendulum. 
IG.  The  votes  polled  by  Unionist  candidates  in  the  same  seats 
as  in  1906  were  382,000  more  than  is  accounted  for  by  an  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  electoiate ;  while  the  Non-Unionist 
vote  on  the  same  basis  is  117,000  less. 
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17.  It  is  suggested  that  the  results  of  the  last  election  may  be 
due  to  a  return  of  about  240,000  Unionist  voters,  who  deliberately 
abstained  from  voting  in  1906,  and  a  net  turn-over  of  about 
100,000  Non-Unionist  votes. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  great  value 
of  the  help  I  have  received  from  Mr.  M.  I.  Trachtenberg,  B.A.,  and 
Mr.  A.  S.  Reade,  for  their  help  in  preparing  the  tables  and  in 
checking  the  correlation  coefficients.  The  laliouv  involved  was  so 
considerable  that  l)ut  for  that  help  I  fear  it  might  have  been 
impossible  to  complete  the  Pajjer  in  time  for  this  meeting.-' 


Appendix.'* 

I  have  investigated  still  further  the  correlations  dealt  with  in 
the  foregoing  paper.  I  wished  to  discover  whether  there  was  any 
geographical  variation  in  these  coefficients,  and  also  whether  the 
urban  centres  showed  the  same  tendencies  as  in  the  rural  areas.  For 
this  purpose,  the  country  was  divided  into  three  broad  belts.  The 
first,  containing  133  seats,  comprised  all  the  contested  single-member 
seats  in  the  North  of  England.  The  second,  containing  148  seats, 
comprised  the  Midlands  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Counties. 
The  third,  consisting  of  131  seats,  extends  over  the  Home  Counties 
and  the  Metropolis.  In  each  area  the  borough  and  county  seats  are 
given  separately  and  jointly.  The  following  table  gives  therefore 
36  correlation  coefficients  : — 


^  Tlie  figures  used  in  this  Paper  are  based  on  tlie  re^idts  as  published  in 
The  Times  during  the  progress  of  the  election,  and  on  the  official  returns  for 
the  1906  election. 

■•  Added  since  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 
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It  will  be  observed  first  that  in,  the  county  ureas  geographical 
variations  are  comparatively  slight.  The  correlation  coefficient 
connecting  size  of  constituency  and  size  of  [)oll  varies  between  0-40 
and  0*50;  the  correlation  coefficient  for  the  size  of  the  constituency 
and  the  Unionist  poll  varies  between  o'26  and  o'33  ;  while  the  third 
coefficient  correlating  the  poll  with  the  majorities  varies  between 
o'42  and  o"55.  This  result  is  striking,  and  would  seem  to  suggest  a 
uniformity  of  habits  and  conditions  and  temperament  in  the  rural 
areas  which,  as  the  other  figures  show,  do  not  ol)tain  in  the  urban 
constituencies.  Not  otdy  are  the  coefficients  uniform  in  the  county 
areas,  but  they  are  also  comparatively  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  observable,  so  far  as  these 
investigations  go,  the  same  characteristics  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  constituencies  varying  only  according  to  the  electorate  or 
the  poll.  In  the  northern  belt  the  coefficient  correlating  size  of 
constituency  with  the  poll  is  small,  practically  nil ;  in  the  southern 
belt  it  is  only  0*14,  with  a  probable  error  of  o'oS.  In  both  these 
cases,  however,  the  coefficients  connecting  the  size  of  the  poll  to  the 
size  of  the  majority  are  large.  It  might  be  therefore,  and  indeed  it 
might  have  been  foreseen  as  a  consecjuence  of  the  political  psychology 
of  the  masses,  that  the  keenness  of  a  contest  as  represented  by  the 
approximation  to  party  equality  is  a  factor  more  powerful  than 
any  other  in  determining  the  size  of  the  poll.  If  this  be  a  correct 
explanation,  the  figures  show  this  feeling  to  have  been  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  towns  than  in  the  counties.  The  chances  of  winning 
a  county  seat  from  the  party  holding  it  are  probably  regarded  as 
more  remote  than  in  the  case  of  a  town  seat.  Further,  party  feeling 
doubtless  is  made  to  run  much  higher  in  those  cases  where  the 
opportunities  for  cultivating  it  are  more  ruimerous.  The  very  high 
figure  of  0-83  in  the  boroughs  of  the  middle  belt  is  mainly  due  to 
the  large  majorities  in  the  Birmingham  area.  In  these  seats  the 
relation  between  Unionism  and  electorate  is  expressed  by  the 
smallest  coefficient.  That  is,  here  less  than  elsewhere  is  it  true  that 
more  often  than  not  a  large  constituency  means  a  Unionist  minority. 
In  these  seats  there  is  observable  at  the  same  time  evidence  of 
large  electorates  being  definitely  accompanied  by  small  polls 
(coefficient  =  -  0*44),  and  the  small  polls  accompanied  by  large, 
majorities  (coefficient  =  -  o"83).  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  follows, 
as  is  well  known  in  this  case,  that  the  large  constituencies  in  this 
area  returned  their  members  by  majorities  which  Avere  large  in 
proportion  to  the  poll.  Many  other  deductions  may  be  made  from 
this  table  of  coefficients.  These  are,  however,  left  for  the  reader  to 
discover. 
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The  late  Sir  Robert  Giffen. 

The  President  said  before  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the  day- 
he  must  say  a  few  words  in  recognition  of  the  great  loss  the  Society 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  ohlest  and  most  distinguished 
Fellows,  Sir  Eobert  Giffen.  His  connection  with  the  Society  began 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  for  twenty  years  he  had  been  most 
constant  in  his  attendance,  and  had  contributed  several  papers  of  more 
than  British  reputation.  He  gained,  greatly  through  his  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  with  the  Society,  a  reputation  and 
authority  among  statisticians  almost  unequalled  in  the  special 
branches  of  statistics  which  he  made  his  own.  He  had  contributed 
ten  or  twelve  papers  to  the  Society  before  1899,  when  he  read  his 
last,  which  was  on  import  and  export  statistics,  the  system  of 
recording  which  he  practically  remodelled  when  at  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  also  published,  in  his  "Essays  in  Finance,"  views  on 
important  subjects,  such  as  the  currency,  national  expenditure,  and 
national  income,  which  are  household  words  among  all  those  who 
deal  with  those  subjects.  He  had  been  not  only  their  president,  but 
also  an  honorary  secretary,  and  for  a  good  many  years  editor  of  the 
Journal.  In  early  years  he  was  a  journalist,  and  spent  a  long  time 
in  that  occupation,  an  experience  which  had  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  the  Society.  He  saw  in  one  of  the  obituary 
notices  the  other  day  a  statement  which,  though  new  to  him,  was 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  knew  Sir  Robert,  namely,  that 
he  had  started  life  as  a  poet.  That  was  not  an  occupation 
which  those  who  knew  him  in  connection  with  statistics  would  have 
been  inclined  to  attribute  to  him ;  but  most  of  those  who  had  read 
his  works,  and  particularly  some  of  his  essays,  would  have  noticed 
that  there  was  an  extremely  useful  and  very  pronounced  phase  of 
imagination  in  some  of  them.  Idealism  was  often  useful  in  statistics, 
and  it  enabled  him  to  project  his  mind  beyond  the  actual  data, 
sometimes  insufticient,  and  to  elucidate  the  object  in  view  and 
occasionally  to  make  the  most  daring  and,  as  they  turned  out,  the 
most  fruitful  hypotheses  on  matters  of  which  he  had  not  p()siti^'e 
evidence  before  him.  In  fact,  he  was  a  very  good  illustration  of 
what  the  late  Professor  Tyndall  used  to  extol  as  "  the  scientific  use 
of  the  imagination."  Most  of  the  older  Fellows  would  have  known 
him  in  coiniection  with  his  work  for  the  Society,  and  the  younger 
members  in  connection  with  the  part  he  took  in  the  work  of  the 
British  Association.  He  was  president  of  Section  F,  and  contributed 
vjirious  important  papers  to  that  Association  Avhich  have  been  repub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  this  Society.  He  (the  President)  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  Alfi'cd  Bateman,  who  preceded  Sir  Kol)crt 
in  his  post  at  the  Board  of  Ti'ade,  and  who  had  known  him  intimately 
ever  since  18S6,  saying  that  he  "felt  a  personal  loss  that  could  never 
be  replaced,  and  that  his  services  to  the  lloyal  Statistical  Society  and 
the  science  of  statistics  could  hardly  be  estimated  Ijy  those  of  the 
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present  generation."  Those  who  had  read  his  works  would  cordially 
re-echo  that  sentiment.  He  had  hoped  Sir  Alfred  would  have  been 
present  to  second  what  he  had  the  honour  and  the  sad  privilege  of 
moving,  a  vote  of  condolence  with  Lady  Giffen  in  her  loss,  an 
expression  of  their  sympathy  with  her,  and  an  assurance  that  that 
loss  was  shared  personally  by  many  of  the  Fellows  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  statistical  science,  by  the  whole  Society.  He 
would  move  that  vote,  which  he  would  ask  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Sir  Leslie  rro])yn,  to  second. 

Sir  Leslie  Probyn  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
vote,  and  only  wished  that  some  more  able  person  had  been  selected 
who  could  say  what  they  all  felt  about  their  departed  friend. 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Eosexbaum's  Paper. 

The  President  said  the  Paper  was  now  open  for  discussion  and, 
fortunately,  they  Avere  favoured  with  the  presence  of  several  gentle- 
men very  competent  to  discuss  all  the  important  questions  raised. 
As  a  general  rule,  he  did  not  himself  intervene  in  the  discussion  ; 
but  on  this  occa.sion,  as  Mr.  Rosenbaum's  Paper  had  followed  one  of 
his  own,  he  ought  to  make  a  few  observations.  In  the  first  place, 
in  his  opening,  the  author  quoted  him  in  justification  of  the  treat- 
ment before  that  Society  of  what  was  really  a  political  question. 
He  did  not  recede  from  the  attitude  he  adopted  in  1896,  when  he 
read  that  Paper.  On  that  occasion  the  then  President  agreed 
with  him  that  the  Paper  was  entirely  statistical  and,  from  the 
partisan  point  of  view,  impartial.  He  did  not  see  how  the 
Society,  if  it  were  to  continue  to  be  practically  useful  in 
discussing  matters  which  could  be  illuminated  by  statistics, 
could  avoid  dealing  with  such  questions,  even  though  they  might 
have  a  bearing  on  the  party  politics  of  the  day.  The  very 
essence  of  what  they  recpiired  from  the  reader  of  the  Paper  Avas 
that  the  matter  should  be  handled  from  a  statistical  point  of  view ; 
and,  as  long  as  that  criterion  was  satisfied,  and  the  Paper,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  referees,  was  up  to  the  standard  which  statistical 
impartiality  demanded,  they  ought  not  to  debar  themselves  from 
discussing  any  subject  merely  because  it  happened  to  be  before  the 
public  in  a  partisan  atmosphere  outside.  If  they  were  to  Ijoycott 
such  suljjects,  with  the  greatly  increased  interest  shown  by  legislation 
within  the  last  few  years  in  matters  of  social  reform,  how  sterile  would 
have  been  the  field  in  which  their  labours  could  have  been  usefully 
employed  !  For  instance,  the  c^uestion  of  the  Poor  Law  had  been  for 
some  time  a  matter  of  considerable  party  controversy,  and  was  likely 
to  be  still  more  so  in  the  future.  The  question  of  old-age  pensions 
had  been  before  the  Society  on  several  occasions,  and  had  been 
analysed  statistically,  so  far  as  the  data  allowed,  in  a  manner  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  Society.  Again,  current  questions  of 
revenue  and  taxation,  to  which  he  had  adverted  in  his  reference  to 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  were  most  legitimate  subjects  for  con- 
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sideration,  provided  they  were  reviewed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
statistical  science.  There  were  other  subjects  which  were  even  more 
hotly  pursued  on  the  fire  of  partisan  eloquence  at  present,  which  they 
had  avoided  through  policy  because  they  had  thought  it  better  not  to 
treat  them  statistically  while  they  were  being  argued  outside  mainly 
on  other  grounds ;  and  when  possibly  the  statistical  handling  of 
them  might  be  used  outside  in  a  manner  which  statistical  science 
would  deprecate.  As  to  the  Paper,  the  author  had  traversed  a  much 
wider  field  than  he  had  done,  but  there  were  one  or  two  points 
where  they  more  or  less  coincided  :  first,  the  very  difficult  question 
of  constituencies  returning  two  Members  ;  and  he  admitted  that 
Mr.  Rosenl)aum  had  gone  into  the  matter  more  fully,  and  had 
treated  the  distribution  of  votes  in  a  way  more  accurate  than  he  had. 
As  to  the  question  of  plural  voters,  he  had  left  it  almost  on  one  side, 
because  he  was  dealing  with  the  voting  by  localities,  not  the  pro- 
portion of  voters  to  population.  But  even  Mr.  Rosenbaum's  very 
detailed  handling  had  left  the  question  uncertain  ;  and  he  was 
not  prepared  altogether  to  accept  the  deductions  from  the  numbers 
on  the  register  of  electors  as  leaving  a  correct  residue  of  persons 
voting.  There  were  many  elements  in  the  returns  which  were 
exceedingly  difficult  to  handle  ;  and  he  did  not  think  they  could  be 
made  to  yield  accurate  results.  On  the  question  of  claims  made,  he 
would  remark  that  a  claim  had  a  technical,  as  well  as  the  general 
meaning,  and  there  was  a  distinction  which  was  very  important  in 
practice  between  the  statutory  claim,  which  must  be  made  by  a 
lodger,  and  the  claim  which  might  be  made  l)y  either  occupier  or 
owner,  and  ought  to  be  made  uiniecessary  by  the  overseer's 
registration.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  numlier  on  the  register  who 
did  not  vote,  the  author  thought  it  was  due  to  apathy,  Init  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  regard  to  these  A'ast  changes  of  residence, 
from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  register,  it  was  the  effort  of  any 
political  organisation  which  wished  to  bring  its  members  up  to  the 
poll  to  trace  these  removals  and  to  record  successions.  Every  year 
efficiency  in  tracing  them  was  greater,  and  more  absentees  were 
l)rought  to  the  poll.  The  number  of  people  who  deliberately 
alistained  from  voting  was  uncertain  ;  and  he  did  not  think  they 
could  accept  any  given  figure.  Another  question  in  which  the 
author  had  gone  outside  the  former  Paper  was  that  of  correlation. 
He  had  fortunately  had  good  assistance  in  this  process,  and  the 
general  results  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  useful  and  very  illus- 
trative of  the  points  to  which  he  had  applied  his  method.  He 
would  now  ask  a  great  authority  on  proportional  representation  to 
open  the  discussion  by  moving  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Lord  Coi'RTNEY  OF  Penwitii  said  he  was  reminded  by  the 
President's  observations  how  nuxch  more  often  he  used  to  attend 
those  meetings  than  he  had  done  of  late.  But,  with  all  his 
experience  of  formci-  years,  he  did  not  remember  any  Paper  which 
more  thoroughly  dealt  with  the  subject  taken  in  hand  than  this; 
and  he  must  express  his  opinion  that  it  was  undertaken  in  the  true 
spirit  of  science  and  without  any  tinge  of  political  partiality.     Mr, 
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Rosenbaum  had  grappled  with  tlic  subject  like  a  political  niechaiiic  ; 
he  was  dealing  with  forces,  he  was  numhering  units  of  force  an(l 
marshalling  them,  and  he  had  shown  how  they  had  been  drawn 
together  in  the  recent  election,  what  lesults  had  followed ;  he  had 
in  fact  analysed  the  whole  procedure  and  the  consecjueiices  of  those 
elections  as  a  true  problem  in  political  mechanics.  As  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  paper  on  the  subject  read  by  Sir  Athelstane 
Baines,  he  could  not  avoid  recalling  wdiat  he  thought  was  the  first 
paper  on  electoral  statistics,  in  which  an  analysis  of  a  general  elec- 
tion was  laid  before  the  Society  many  years  ago  by  his  esteemed 
and  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Droop.  It  was  an  admirable  example  of 
that  spirit  of  impartiality  which  had  now  been  followed  ;  and  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eosenbaum  for 
his  Paper.  The  President  had  intimated  that  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a  partisan  of  proportional  representation  and  of  course  he  had 
approached  the  subject  of  this  Paper  ver}^  much  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who  desired  to  see  how  the  question  of  the  rearrangement  of 
electoral  machinery  was  dealt  with  l)y  the  author  and  to  what  con- 
clusions he  came.  Reading  it  in  that  spirit,  the  first  five-sixths  or 
more  gave  him  extreme  satisfaction ;  and  if  it  was  a  little  damped 
by  the  last  portion,  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  with  all 
deference  that  he  did  not  think  the  last  sixth  Avas  quite  as  valuable  as 
the  five-sixths  which  preceded  it.  He  would  even  venture  to  suggest 
some  reasons  for  that.  The  author  had  said  that  no  one  now  disputed 
the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  that  our  present  method  failed  to 
give  a  trustworthy  reproduction  of  the  political  opinions  of  voters 
who  came  to  the  poll ;  one  did  not  get  the  elected  members  in  the 
several  sections  of  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  corresponding 
in  anything  like  an  accurate  degree  to  the  division  of  electors 
outside.  If  the  first  motive  of  the  institution  of  representative 
machinery  was  to  reproduce  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  microcosm 
or  mirror  of  the  opinion  of  the  electors  who  took  the  trouble  to 
come  to  the  poll,  the  present  system  failed  to  realise  it.  It  even 
failed  in  the  recent  election,  as  had  been  shown  ;  so  that  the  present 
system  was  exposed  to  this  fatal  condemnation,  that  it  did  not  fulfil 
the  preliminary  object  with  which  it  was  framed.  It  would  require 
a  good  deal  to  overcome  that  conclusion  once  it  was  established. 
Failing  in  its  primary  object,  some  secondary  advantage  must  ])e 
extremely  important  in  order  to  make  them  tolerate  the  present 
system  if  they  could  see  a  method  of  amending  it.  It  failed, 
however,  in  many  other  respects  in  fulfilling  what  was  desired. 
They  admitted  that  in  the  last  general  election  the  failure  to  give  a 
true  representation  of  opinions  was  not  so  great  as  it  had  been  on 
other  occasions,  when  they  had  had  the  most  ludicrous  travesty  of 
the  balance  of  judgment  of  the  country  exhibited  in  the  balance  of 
judgment  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  had  indeed  experi- 
enced something  more  than  exaggeration  and  travesty.  On  one,  if 
not  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  balance  of  judgment  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  in  contradiction  to  the  balance  of  judg- 
ment in  the  country  as  shown  by  the  votes  given  by  the  electors. 
Mr.  Rosenbaum  could  not  bring  that  out,  because  in  the  last  election 
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it  did  not  exist ;  but  he  would  not  deny  that  the  faihire  to  secure 
true  representation  and  a  mirror  in  the  council  of  the  nation  outside 
had  gone  the  length  of  absolutely  falsifying  the  balance  of  opinion 
represented  in  the  chamber  as  compared  with  that  outside.  Again, 
Mr.  Eosenbaum  dealt  with  the  extreme  importance  of  interesting 
as  many  voters  as  possible  in  elections,  and  in  securing  the  repre- 
sentation of  as  many  voters  as  possible  in  the  House  o^  Commons. 
Out  of  6|  millions  of  voters,  he  said  3I  millions  were  successful  in 
returning  the  candidates  for  whom  they  voted,  but  the  other  2|  millions 
were  unsuccessful.  According  to  the  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, which  had  been  advocated  in  many  diflerent  forms,  they 
would  probably  get  out  of  6|  millions  who  voted  something  like 
6  millions  actually  successful  in  sending  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  So  that  in  bringing  into  relation  with  the  members  the 
voters  outside,  the  system  of  proportional  representation  would 
produce  an  enormously  greater  advantage  than  the  present  system. 
To  take  a  concrete  example,  let  them  assume  a  group  of  seven  members 
as  representing  Manchester.  Under  the  present  system  these  were 
elected  by  majorities  in  seven  different  sections  of  Manchester,  and 
only  the  majorities  in  those  sections  would  get  their  members  in. 
They  might  be  all  of  one  party,  or  they  might  ])e  divided ;  but  only 
the  majority  in  those  sections  would  be  represented.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  allowed  the  seven  members  to  be  elected  by  seven 
different  sets  of  people  (grouping  themselves  freely  together) 
throughout  all  Manchester,  so  that  they  might  vote  one-seventh 
for  A,  one-seventh  for  B,  and  one-seventh  for  C,  and  so  on,  they 
would  get  the  whole  of  the  electorate  voting  for  those  who 
would  be  returned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  any  quota  just 
exceeding  an  eighth  would  be  able  to  return  a  member,  and  the 
seven  members  chosen  for  Manchester  would  be  elected  by  seven- 
eighths  of  the  voters,  leaving  less  than  one-eighth  failing  to  secure 
representation.  He  would  point  out  how  that  affected  another 
(juestion.  Mr.  Eosenbaum  said  that  where  it  was  almost  certain 
the  majority  would  be  small  there  was  an  enormous  stimulus  to 
])ringing  up  electors  to  vote.  It  was  the  expectation  of  victory,  of 
having  some  result  for  one's  la1)our,  which  made  men  exert  them- 
selves to  bring  up  their  fellows,  and  made  their  fellows  willing  to 
come  up  and  vote.  It  was  the  feeling  that  one  might  get  the  prize 
one  sought  for.  But,  if  one  had  the  system  in  existence  which  he 
had  adumbrated,  there  would  be  a  much  larger  number  of  persons 
certain  to  get  the  prize  they  were  seeking,  and  therefore  a  nuich 
larger  number  of  voters  would  be  brought  up  to  the  poll.  They 
would  not  be,  as  at  present,  brought  up  to  secure  half  j*/«6-  one, 
but  to  secure  one-eighth  or  another  eighth,  or  a  third  eighth,  or 
whatever  the  fraction  might  be ;  and  so  they  would  l)e  stimulated 
to  bring  up  as  many  as  they  could,  and  to  secure  as  many  different 
opinions  as  possible.  The  pressure  would  be  keen,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  securing  of  another  of  the  aims  which  representative 
institutions  sought  to  secure,  of  making  as  many  citizens  as  possible 
interested  in  the  result.  It  was  said  recently  by  an  elector  in 
Johannesburg,  where  they  conducted  a  nuuiicipal  election  according 
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to  the  proportional  system :  "  This  election  has  1)een  to  me  a  com- 
plete education.  I  have  had  the  matter  explained,  I  have  had  to 
choose  between  the  candidates,  I  have  had  to  study  their  opinions 
and  to  consider  their  relative  merits  and  demerits,  and  I  marked  my 
paper.  I  have  gone  through  a  complete  education,  and  I  have  got 
in  my  man.  I  am  a  full  citizen  in  full  exercise  of  all  my  rights." 
Here  was  another  great  result  secured  which  the  author  of  the 
paper  desired.  If,  therefore,  they  wanted  to  secure  in  a  governing 
assembly  something  like  a  trustworthy  representation  of  enfranchised 
citizens  outside,  proportional  representation  gave  them  the  security 
which  the  present  system  could  not  give,  and  which  no  amendment 
of  the  present  system  in  the  form  of  mere  redistribution  could 
secure.  One  might  redistribute  with  the  most  exact  mathematical 
accuracy,  but,  so  long  as  the  aim  one  was  working  for  in  redistri- 
bution was  merely  the  creation  of  single-meml)er  constituencies  of 
equal  number  of  electors  or  equal  populations,  there  was  no  security 
whatever  that  the  resulting  body  would  correspond  in  the  divisions  or 
varieties  of  opinion  with  the  electing  citizens  outside.  If  one  wanted 
an  accurate  representation,  proportional  representation  afforded  it. 
If  one  wanted  stability,  and  desired  to  prevent  those  enormous  over- 
turns from  one  side  to  the  other,  proportional  representation  offered 
the  plan.  If  one  wanted  to  enlist  as  many  citizens  as  possible  in  the 
result,  proportional  representation  offered  the  plan.  If  one  wanted, 
in  a  word,  to  stimulate  voters  and  give  them  political  education,  he 
did  not  care  in  what  direction,  whether  called  Conservative  or 
Eadical,  if  one  wanted  to  make  them  political  thinkers  with  opinions 
and  desires  of  their  own,  and  with  a  living  connection  with  the 
members  they  elected,  proportional  representation  offered  the  plan. 
But  Mr.  Eosenbaum  said  there  was  more  to  be  considered  ;  he  went 
on  to  ask  what  was  the  effect  on  the  candidates  and  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  thought  the  candidate  underwent  now  a  very 
valuable  education  in  having  to  consult  the  opinions  and  prejudices, 
it  might  be,  of  different  sections  of  his  electors  so  as  to  bring 
together,  if  possible,  enough  to  secure  him  victory  at  the  poll.  It 
was  true  the  candidate  did  go  through  that  kind  of  education ;  he 
himself  had  gone  through  it  pretty  often  ;  and,  speaking  from 
experience,  fortified  by  the  observation  of  others,  he  might  say  that 
if  the  education  one  desired  for  one's  candidate  was  an  education  in 
the  school  of  sincerity,  it  was  a  pretty  bad  one.  If  one  wanted  to 
make  one's  elected  members  genuine  political  thinkers,  contributing 
as  representatives,  corresponding  to  the  political  thinkers  and 
citizens  oi^tside,  their  element  to  the  national  council,  that  was  not 
the  way  to  do  it.  One  must  find  some  other  method  to  bring  into 
the  House  of  Commons  persons  who  realised  that  idea.  He  must 
confess  to  thinking  that  it  was  a  bad  preparation  for  a  good  House 
of  Commons  to  piit  candidates  through  that  kind  of  drill,  which 
confessedly  was  not  likely  to  make  them  more  sincere,  more  honest, 
or  more  trustworthy.  It  was  suggested  that  if  members  were 
elected  in  any  other  fashion,  there  Avould  be  accentuation  of  party 
spirit  and  perpetuation  of  political  differences,  and  inside  the  House 
the  opinions  of  different  parties  would  be  more  sharply  defined.     It 
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was  an  extraordinary  thing  that  in  the  countries  where  majority 
elections  most  prevailed  with  single-member  seats  as,  for  example,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  party  divisions  within  the  House  of 
Assembly  were  most  rigid  and  most  unwilling  to  yield.  Further, 
as  we  had  more  and  more  developed  our  single-member  system  each 
party  division  in  our  House  of  Commons  had  become  more  rigid  and 
fixed ;  and,  in  fact,  the  caucus  which  worked  in  connection  with  the 
system  tended  to  make  it  rigid.  He  ventured  to  suggest  that  so  far 
from  a  House  of  Commons  elected  on  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation  exhil)iting  intolerant  sections,  it  would  bring  together 
a  inmiber  of  unprejudiced  members,  looking  at  things  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
particular  section  or  party  ;  and  they  would  find  that  this  was  really 
the  fear  of  the  party  managers.  That  was  the  real  dread  which 
filled  their  minds  ;  under  the  reformed  system  they  would  have  the 
members  less  amenable  to  party  discipline ;  and  they  would  have 
votes  more  often  given  by  what  might  be  called  a  free  association 
of  members  than  by  the  returns  made  to  the  party  Whip.  While 
apologising  for  going  into  an  argument  with  respect  to  what  was, 
as  the  author  said,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  outside  the 
purely  statistical  examination  of  the  facts,  he  personally  thanked 
jNIr.  Kosenbaum  for  his  Paper,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
published  and  circulated  as  widely  as  possible,  because  its  facts  were 
full  of  instruction.  As  for  the  particular  deduction  which  was 
drawn,  as  he  thought  unfortunately,  at  the  close,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  see  it  tested  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  would  take  the  pains 
to  study  the  Paper. 

Sir  EiCHARD  BiDDULPH  Martin,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  they  were  very  grateful  to  the  author  for  his  Paper, 
and  for  having  elicited  such  an  admiral)le  speech  from  Lord 
Courtney.  He  did  not  propose  to  follow  him  on  proportional 
representation  because  he  had  a  little  scheme  of  his  own  (most  of 
them  had),  which  he  thought  would  settle  all  the  questions  which 
were  so  difficult  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  scheme  would  have 
all  elections  on  one  day,  do  away  with  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
contests,  secure  to  every  man  a  vote,  to  be  recorded  where  he 
wished  it  given,  and  probably  reduce  the  mmiber  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  thought  if  they  could  succeed  in  those  delightful 
results,  the  person  who  brought  them  forward  would  be  entitled  to 
public  gratitude.  In  discussing  these  subjects  one  was  apt  to 
forget  the  history  of  representation  in  England.  Up  to  1832,  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  nobody  thought  of  the  luunbers  of  voters  ; 
it  was  the  places  they  represented,  and  it  was  not  thought  a  disgrace 
that  Manchester,  Pirmingham  or  Liverpool,  with  thousands  of 
qualified  electoi's,  should  have  no  vote,  while  some  little  old  country 
place  like  Gatton  or  Old  Sarum  had  one  or  two.  Of  course  they 
had  got  rid  of  that ;  but  in  finding  a  solution  to  the  proper  repre- 
sentation of  England  it  had  to  be  considered  how  the  different 
interests  which  were  luidoubtedly  represented  in  (jUI  da3^s  could  be 
caiTied  on  when  these  diffcient  interests  were  somewhat  obscured 
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by  their  numl)ers.  In  the  recollection  of  a  good  many  present 
there  were  different  distinctions  in  the  constituencies;  the  counties 
elected  knights,  who  were  girt  with  swoi'ds  on  the  hustings  ;  the 
towns  and  boroughs  returned  burgesses  who  were  not  girt  with 
swords.  All  real  interests  had  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  real  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  easiest  possible 
manner  may  l)e  eventually  secured. 

Sir  Charles  Dilkk  said  that  the  Paper,  valuable  though  it  was, 
left  room  for  a  good  deal  of  tloubt,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  author 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  He  (Sir  Charles)  had  some- 
times uttered,  even  in  that  room,  the  heresy  that  the  electoral 
system  was  such  as  to  be  incapable  of  statistical  treatment.  While  he 
admitted  that  his  view  was  a  heresy,  he  thought  there  was  a  sound 
foundation  for  his  statement,  and  he  offered  his  criticism  of  the 
Paper  in  all  friendliness  from  that  point  of  view.  There  were  in  it 
very  large  assumptions.  Those  assumptions,  and  the  statistical 
difficulties,  had  importance  with  regard  to  the  side  of  the  question  on 
which  the  Paper  was  most  valuable,  namely.  Redistribution  of 
Seats,  with  or  without  alteration  in  the  mode  of  election  to  Parlia- 
ment. For,  although  they  did  not  take  away  from  the  argument 
with  regard  to  the  three  kingdoms,  they  greatly  affected  it.  The 
electoral  law  was  not  the  same,  though  it  was  supposed  to  be  so,  in 
Scotland  as  in  England ;  it  was  made  the  same  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, biit  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  had  made  it  different.  A 
"lodger"  was  not  the  same  thing  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  As 
between  Ireland  and  England,  and  still  more  as  between  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  create  uniformity  was 
not  carried  out.  There  was  an  actual  statutory  difference  in  the 
case  of  Ireland.  One  franchise  was  continued  in  the  law  by  a  mistake, 
he  thought,  of  the  draftsman,  only  discovered  afterAvards.  This 
was  trifling  and  obscure,  bi;t  there  was  a  statistical  difference  which 
affected  the  problem  though  it  did  not  reverse  the  argument.  Given 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  numbers  of  duplicate  or  plural  voters 
of  all  kinds,  they  were  known  to  be  fewer  in  Ireland  than  in 
England.  The  Irish  registers  were  different ;  they  had  not  an 
ownership  list,  and  Division  I  and  Division  II  in  Ireland  meant 
quite  different  things  from  what  they  did  in  England.  AVith  that 
general  observation,  he  came  to  some  details  which  he  only  brought 
forward  because  they  affected  the  figures  and  assumptions  of  the 
Paper.  On  the  second  slip  the  author  went  into  what  he  called 
"  duplicates,  plural  voters,  electors  entitled  to  vote  in  more  than  one 
constituency."  The  word  "  entitled  "  begged  the  (question.  There 
were  on  the  lists  a  number  of  people,  duplicate  voters,  sometimes 
withoiit  knowing  it,  who  were  not  entitled  to  vote  in  both  or  even  in 
one  of  the  two  constituencies ;  they  got  on  the  register  by  mistake — 
and  were  often  not  known  to  be  the  same  people.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  that  class  in  English  counties,  and  they  affected 
the  proportion  of  those  who  polled,  because  a  great  many  were 
what  might  be  called  non-existent  persons,  and  were  improperly  on 
the  register.     He  would  not  describe  the  manner  in  which  they  got 
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on,  but  everybody  acquainted  with  the  system  knew  it  was 
not  altogether  preventable,  nor  often  due  to  fraud.  It  was  further 
stated  in  the  Paper  that  the  question  of  the  number  of  plural  voters  was 
not  exhausted,  and  that  it  was  a  fruitful  subject  for  further  enquirv. 
That  was  perfectly  true,  but  there  was  absolutely  no  hope  of 
arriving  at  anything  like  a  certain  result,  so  long  as  they  had  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  franchises  super-posed  and  differently  interpreted 
in  different  parts  in  practice.  In  those  circumstances  any  inquiry 
was  of  necessity  guess  work,  and  guess  work  in  which  the  statistician 
had  to  proceed  on  the  most  arbitrary  assumptions.  His  deductions 
might  be  right  on  the  whole,  and  he  might  make  wise  and  pene- 
trating assumptions.  But  these  could  be  absolutely  upset  if  put 
forward  in  debate  by  prompt  allusion  to  a  particular  ease.  As  the 
author  said,  a  large  immber  of  so-called  ownership  voters  were  only 
occupiers.  Of  cotirse  there  were  very  different  nimibers  and  pro- 
portions in  different  constituencies,  but  he  seemed  to  assume  there 
that  owners  who  were  resident  were  otherwise  entitled  to  be  on  the 
register.  That  was  far  from  being  the  case  always.  He  also 
assumed  that  almost  the  whole  male  population,  or  at  all  events  all 
heads  of  f;\milies,  or  workmen  earning  a  proper  wage,  under  the 
present  law,  might  be  on  the  register.  That  was  not  so ;  it  depended 
on  characteristic  habits  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  could  be 
proved  by  looking  at  some  figiu'es  of  existing  constituencies.  The 
author  said  that  the  number  of  genuine  out-voters  was  considerably 
fewer  than  the  number  given  in  the  ownership  column.  There  were 
many  to  be  left  out,  and  many  to  be  put  in,  and  he  failed  to  see  on 
what  the  author  had  based  hisgtiessin  the  Paper.  He  had  assumed 
450,000,  but  including  non-resident  voters  of  all  kinds  the  number 
might  be  double  that,  and  he  thought  it  was  nearer  double.  At  all 
events,  every  examination  went  to  show  there  were  very  few  in 
Ireland,  but  there  were  more  in  England  than  anybody  ever  suspected  ; 
of  Scotland  he  knew  little.  The  difficulty  of  being  siu-e  was 
enormous.  Certain  political  associations  on  the  one  side  before  the 
last  general  election,  and  on  the  other  side  since,  had  taken  vast  trouble 
and  had  gone  through  the  lists  in  selected  constituencies,  to  examine 
the  different  classes  of  what  were  called  •'  out  "  and  "  plural "  voters. 
It  was  difficult  to  use  the  facts  statistically,  because  no  definition  of 
"  plural  Toter,"  or  "  out-voter,"  or  "  duplicate  voter  "  had  been 
given  so  as  to  cover  it  in  the  same  way.  One  could  not  be  certain 
that  what  was  called  an  out-voter  in  one  place  might  not  be  quite 
different  in  another.  "Out-voters"  to  the  Londoner  only  meant 
freeholders.  There  were  a  great  many  occupying  out- voters.  They 
might  W  plural  voters,  but  they  had  to  be  dealt  with  as  out-voters 
by  sub-agents,  and  very  naturally  the  agents  sometimes  called  them 
oiit-voters.  Then  it  was  assumed  that  there  were  in  this  country 
two  million  persons  qiudified  to  vote,  but  not  on  the  register.  That, 
he  was  convinced,  was  a  'mistake.  Just  as  Mr.  Eosenbaum  had 
iinder-€stimated  the  number  of  persons  who  possessed  duplicate 
qualifications,  so  he  thoxight  he  had  over-estimated  the  number  of 
pej"sons  qualified  luider  the  present  law,  but  not  on  the  register. 
He  seemed  to  assume  that  voters  put  themselves  on  the  register 
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But  they  did  not ;  they  were  put  on  the  register  by  the  authorities. 
In  many  constituencies  no  one  ever  found  a  voter  who  put  himself 
on  the  register.  Take  some  of  the  greatest  metropolitan  boroughs  ; 
one  would  find  there  that  no  one,  other  than  a  lodger,  had  ever 
been  known  to  take  steps  to  put  himself  on  the  register,  because 
the  parochial  authorities  did  that  work  so  well  that  nolK)dy  ever 
dreamed  of  helpnig  them  except  the  lodger  voter.  In  many  rural 
constituencies  there  might  be  the  apathy  here  described,  although  it 
was  much  less  than  formerly.  The  apathy  was  generally  an  apathy 
which  was  wise  on  the  part  of  the  intending  voter,  because  the  voter 
M'ho  remained  permanently  in  one  house  as  the  occupier  was  put  on 
by  the  authorities  ;  but  a  man  who  moved  and  put  his  things  into  a 
lodging,  even  for  a  single  day,  in  the  course  of  removal  between  one 
occupation  and  another,  was  not  entitled.  If  he  did  nothing, 
nothing  was  known  about  him,  and  he  might  get  on  the  register. 
But  if  his  case  were  actually  taken  tip,  the  result  was  that  he  could 
not  possibly  get  a  vote,  having  broken  his  occupation.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  three  or  four  working  class  families  lived  in 
one  large  house,  and  in  those  cases  there  was  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  more  than  one  of  the  heads  of  families  getting  on  the 
register.  In  London  they  all  got  on,  because  each  part  of  a  house 
was  held  to  be  a  house  ;  but  in  the  coiuitry  it  was  not,  and  they 
could  not  get  on  under  the  present  law.  With  regard  to  lodgers, 
the  5.<;.  a  week  rent  which  the  lodger  had  to  pay  in  London  admitted 
him  very  widely,  b\it  in  the  purelj'  rural  districts  it  was  impossible 
to  find  iodgers  re;dly  qualified.  Even  people  in  a  superior  class  of 
life  did  not  pay  that  rent :  the  rent^il  of  the  whole  house  was  not 
worth  it  in  rural  districts  away  from  railways  and  main  roads.  He 
would  only  mention  the  actual  figures  of  a  few  constituencies  with 
different  classes  of  voters  to  show  those  not  acqtiainted  with  the 
subject  its  extraordinary  statistical  ditficulties,  revealing  as  they  did 
the  difference  in  the  application  of  the  law  in  different  parts  of  the 
coinitry,  and  the  impossibility,  confirmed  by  the  comparison  of  any 
two  county  registers,  of  arriving  at  safe  guesses  on  which  to  found 
one's  proportion,  other  than  the  population  and  the  persons  actually 
voting.  He  wouKl  take  two  divisions,  side  by  side,  of  the  same 
county,  and  with  the  same  population,  and  pretty  ne^arly  the  same 
numlier  of  electors.  In  one  of  them  there  were  3,500  ownership 
voters,  and  in  the  other,  4,750  ownership  voters.  In  the  one  case 
there  were  only  500  ownership  voters  who  were  out-A'oters  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in  the  other  case,  nearly  ,'ill  of  them 
M'cre  oul-votcrs.  In  those  two  there  were  the  same  number  of 
lodger  voters,  only  a  small  number,  but  in  one  of  those  two,  there 
were  1,000  service  voters,  and  in  the  other  100,  and  the  conditions 
of  those  two  constituencies  were  pretty  much  the  same.  That 
pointed  to  a  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  or  in  local 
habit,  and  that  was  a  f;ict  whiih  affecte<l  the  whole  electoral 
statistics,  because  it  affected  all  asstimptions  of  doubtftU  figures. 
The  author  seemed  to  assume  that  the  lodger  was  a  person  who 
could  put  himself  on  the  register  if  he  chose  to  take  the  trouble. 
He  disputed  that  assumption.  Those  entitled  in  a  great  ntimber  of 
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constituencies,  where  there  was  a  considerable  margin  of  persons  not 
rigidly  entitled  to  be  on,  got  on  if  actively  solicited  to  sign  claims. 
But  it  was  the  law  which  made  the  difference,  or  the  interpretation 
of  it.  On  one  page  of  the  Return,  in  Essex,  he  found  three  divisions, 
large  constituencies,  which  respectively  contained  i,6oo,  1,900  and 
1,300  lodgers  to  39,000,  53,000  and  25,000  electors.  One  div^ision 
of  the  county  of  Hereford,  a  small  constituencj^  contained  1,000 
lodgers  in  9,000  odd  voters.  In  Darwen,  Clitheroe,  Accrington  and 
Eossendale  divisions,  there  were  8,  20,  2  and  4  lodgers.  That  was 
not  apathy ;  it  was  a  different  habit  of  life.  In  some  towns  in 
"  rural "  districts  each  working  family  had  a  house,  in  other  places 
they  lived  in  parts  of  houses  which  were  not  there  held  to  l>e  each 
of  them  houses,  and  which  were  not  of  a  value  entitling  the  head  of 
each  to  be  a  lodger  under  the  present  law.  Lancashire  had  con- 
stituencies side  by  side  all  the  same  size,  in  one  of  which  there  were 
over  2,000  lodgers,  and  in  three  others  under  to.  They  were  all  of 
the  same  type,  except  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
lived.  Again  with  regard  to  the  service  vote,  there  was  the  most 
extraordinary  distinction.  In  two  divisions  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  one  of  the  northern  counties,  for  which  the  service  vote 
system  was  invented  so  as  to  enfranchise  shepherds  and  carters  in 
the  North  Western  Division,  there  was  only  one  service  voter,  and 
in  the  adjoining  division,  a  division  with  a  smaller  number  of  electors, 
there  were  116.  He  would  only  refer  the  author  to  the  Scottish 
figures  to  show  discrepancies  even  more  extraordinary,  which  he 
could  not  himself  explain.  He  knew  the  Scotch  law  was  un- 
intelligible, except  to  the  Scotch  ;  it  was  conveyed  in  a  language  they 
did  not  understand,  and  they  knew  that  a  lodger  was  not  the  same 
thing  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  He  could  not,  therefore,  offer  any 
explanation  why  in  some  counties  there  were  4  or  12  or  14,  or  18,  and 
in  places  not  conspicuously  larger,  nearly  4,000  lodgers  in  a  single 
division.  Why  one  county  should  have  3,000  or  4,000,  and  why 
another  should  have  only  12  or  14  he  could  not  explain.  He 
mentioned  those  facts  because  they  might,  to  some  extent,  justify 
his  heresy  that  electoral  facts  were  not  really  capable  of  statistical 
treatment ;  one  had  to  make  such  guesses  that  although  a  skilled 
person  taking  a  great  deal  of  troul)le  might  arrive  at  a  result 
satisfactory  to  himself,  and  might  think  he  knew  something  about 
the  matter,  even  he  would  not  arrive  at  it  with  such  certainty  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  make  out  a  case  fit  to  put  before  other 
people.  He  repeated  as  he  had  began,  that  this  attempt  was  an 
admiral)le  attempt  to  marshal  such  statistics  as  were  available.  It 
was  most  interesting,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  except  for  that  one 
point  about  Ireland,  which  was  only  a  diminution  and  not  an 
upsetting  of  the  argument,  most  valuable  for  Kedisti'ibution 
purposes. 

Mr.  John  Humphreys  (Secretary  of  the  Proportional  Eepre- 
sentation  Society)  said  he  desired  to  direct  attention  to  the 
paragraphs  on  p.  486,  which  dealt  with  the  relations  between 
the  size  of  constituencies  and  the  size  of  the  poll.     Twelve  of  the 
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smallest  constituencies  were  contrasted  with  twelve  of  the  largest, 
and  the  percentages  of  the  electorate  taking  part  in  the  poll  compared. 
Among  the  twelve  smallest  there  were  two  url)an  constituencies, 
St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Whitechapel,  and  while  the  average 
percentage  for  the  small  constituencies  was  92 "5,  these  urban  areas 
showed  percentages  of  86'2  and  84*4,  which  were  considerably  less 
than  that  in  any  of  the  other  small  constituencies,  all  of  which  were 
country  towns.  If  St.  George's-in-the-East  were  contrasted  with 
Walthamstow,  one  of  the  largest  constituencies,  but  also  an  urban 
district,  it  would  l)e  seen  that  the  percentages  were  almost  identical, 
that  in  AValthamstow  l)eing  85.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  did 
not  greatly  matter  whether  the  area  was  small  or  large ;  a  much 
greater  effect  resulted  from  the  character  of  the  constituency  than 
from  its  size.  There  was  a  much  greater  difference  bet\veen 
St.  George's-in-the-East  and  (irantham,  both  small  constituencies, 
than  between  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Waltham.«tow,  and  this 
difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  while  both  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  and  in  Walthamstow  the  people  were  constantly  seeking  new 
quarters,  in  Grantham  and  the  small  country  constituencies  the 
population  was  more  fixed  in  character.  Mr.  Rosenbaum  anticipated 
that  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  large  electoral  areas 
w^ould  lie  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  electors  than  before  would 
proceed  to  the  polls.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  figures  showed  that 
there  was  little  foundation  for  such  a  conclusion. 

Sir  Charles  Dii.ke  said  that  point  could  be  illustrated  by 
getting  the  pollings  from  the  polling  districts,  and  it  would  confirm 
the  view  that  it  was  entirely  ;i  (piestion  of  migration. 

jNIr.  Humphreys  said  he  would  also  like  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  on  the  conclusions  summarised  on  p.  500.  The  first 
conclusion  recognised  the  great  value  a  proportional  system  w^ould 
have  in  securing  more  accurate  representation,  and  he  would  add 
that,  as  a  great  many  political  writers  of  consideralile  authority  based 
their  interpretation  of  political  England  upon  the  representation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  rather  than  upon  the  Azotes  polled,  a  propor- 
tional system  would  correct  the  false  conclusions  at  which  they 
arrived.  In  a  recent  article  in  one  of  the  Aveekly  journals,  entitled 
"  The  Tw'o  Englajuls,"  the  writer  alleged  that  there  was  a  vital 
difference  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  England.  When  the 
figures  of  the  polls  were  analysed  it  would  l»e  seen  that,  although 
there  was  a  difference,  there  was  no  such  divergence  as  to  warrant 
the  deduction  that  there  was  a  vital  difference  between  those 
two  districts.  In  the  second  of  his  conclusions  Mr.  Rosenbaum 
spoke  of  the  party  programme  as  now  being  an  elastic  one,  but  he 
would  rather  submit  that  the  present  system  tended  to  make  the 
party  programme  a  rigid  one.  He  would  only  instance  the  treat- 
ment of  tariff  reform  by  the  Unionist  party,  which  had  made  this 
question  a  test  of  party  loyalty.  No  Unionist  who  was  not  a  tariff 
reformer  was  now  acceptable.  Let  them  contrast  that  with  what  was 
taking  place  under  the  proportional  system.  The  list  of  candidates  pre- 
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sented  by  the  Conservative  and  Catholic  party  in  Belgium  contained 
both  free  traders  and  protectionists.     The  fiscal  cjuestion  was  not  so 
prominent  as  in  England,  but  leaders  of  all  parties  had  assured  him 
that  under  the  proportional   system  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
exclude  candidates  from  the  respective  lists  on  account  of  their  fiscal 
views.      An   example   from   present   politics   might   be   given.     A 
question  which  had  been  under  discussion  in  Belgium  recently  was 
that  of  military  service.     Yet  an  active  dissentient  from  the  policy 
of   the  Government  on  this  question  still  found   himself   on   the 
Government  list  of  candidates  for  Brussels  for  the  coming  election. 
These  facts  showed  that  under  the  proportional  system  the  pro- 
.■gramme  was  not   less,   but  more,   elastic  than  under   the  present 
isystem.     Mr.  Rosenbaum  also  dealt  in  the  same  paragraph  with  the 
ipower  which  the  present  system  confers  upon  the  minority,  and 
isaid  that  the  member  representing  any  constituency  was  always 
imindful  in  giving  his  votes  of  the  interests  of  the  minority.     A 
;great  many  of   their  French  friends  had  found  that  the  minority 
.made  far  too  insistent  use  of  its  powers.     The  deputy  was  known 
.as  the  prisoner  of  the  minority,  and  certainly  the  power  possessed 
Iby  a  minority,  which  could  make  or  unmake  the  candidate  at  the 
time  of  election,  could  be  used  in  a  very  unfair  wa}^     It  was  not 
desirable  that  the  majority  should  l)e  set  aside  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  demands  of  a  small  minority,  which  could  turn  the 
scale  under  the  present  system  at  an  election.    In  his  last  conclusion, 
Mr.  Rosenbaum  said   "the  result  may  1)0  that   in    the   House  of 
Commons  itself  the  party  policies  will  he  more  sharply  divided,  and 
the  majority,  however   small,  will   be   led  to  rule  with  a  heavier 
hand,  Avielding  a  tyranny,  and  intolerant  of  opposition."    One  might 
contrast  the  prophesy  with  what  had  actually  taken  place  where 
the  proportional  system  was  in  use.    Indeed,  it  is  the  present  system 
which  gives  rise  to  the  tyrannical  use  of  power.     He  might  refer  to 
the  election  of  aldermen  on  the  London  County  Council.     Here  a 
small  majority  of   two,  but  a  majority  elected  under  our  present 
system,  had  made  the  fullest  and  most  tyrannical  use  of  its  power. 
It  had  chosen  all  the  aldermen.     In  the  Belgian  Parliament  there 
was  also   a  small   majority,  but  a   small   majority  arising  from   a 
proportional  system.     There  were  long  discussions  some  two  years 
ago  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  should 
be  made  Ijy  Belgium.     AVere  the  views  of  the  minority  entirely 
over-ruled  1     Far  from  it.     The  moderate  Conservatives  were  suffi- 
ciently favoura])le  towards  the  views  put  forward  by  the  minority, 
with  the  result  that,  instead  of  the  majority  acting  tyrannically,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  London  County  Council,  very  material  con- 
cessions were  made  by  the  Belgian  Government  to  the  minority. 
The  moderate  element  in  the  majority  were  free  to  exercise  their 
moderating  itiHuence,  for  it  was  not  possible  for  the  party  to  insist 
upon  the  same  rigid  discipline. 

Mr.  Leslie  Moore  said  that  in  his  opinion  proportional  repre- 
sentation would  make  government  in  this  country,  if  not  impossible, 
extir^niely  difficult,     At  the  present  moment  there  were  four,  if  not 
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five,  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  last  year  the  House  took 
six  months  in  putting  through  the  Budget  which  had  not  yet  been 
sanctioned.  Under  proportional  representation  there  was  every 
probability  that  those  four  or  five  parties  might  become  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty,  with  the  result  that, 
instead  of  taking  six  months  to  pass  a  Budget,  it  might  take  .six 
years,  and  government  would  come  practically  to  a  standstill.  To 
some  extent  that  was  exemplified  by  the  extraordinary  difficulties. 
which  occurred  in  France  and  in  Germany  in  getting  through'. 
Government  measures. 

Mr.  M.  I.  Trachtenberg  said  w^hatever  criticisms  might  be 
made  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Kosenbaum  made  up  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  males  entitled  to  the  vote  and  the  number 
on  the  register,  his  suggestions  had  the  redeeming  feature  that  they 
did  fill  the  gap,  and  filled  it  adequately.  After  counting  paupers, 
foreigners,  domestics,  &c.,  he  was  left  with  two  millions  to  deal 
with,  and  it  Avas  suggested  that  this  balance  was  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  many  males  did  not  take  advantage  of  their 
power  to  vote,  and  did  not  go  on  the  register  for  two  or  three  years 
after  they  had  attained  21.  This  was  supported  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1901,  the  number  of  males  between 
20  and  25  was  1,900,000,  and  he  would  suggest  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  consisted  of  lodgers,  who  were  in 
a  way  only  fictitious  lodgers,  in  the  sense  that  they  were  the  sons 
of  their  fathers,  and  would  not  go  on  the  register  at  the  first 
opportunity.  With  regard  to  the  correlation  results,  he  was  glad 
to  hear  the  President  say  they  w^ere  useful  figures,  because  he 
looked  on  a  paper  like  this  as  one  of  a  series,  and  one  could  only 
judge  those  coefficients  truly  by  looking  at  the  results  for  various 
elections.  With  regard  to  the  correlation  between  the  size  of  the 
electorate  and  the  proportion  of  the  poll  which  Avas  Unionist,  the 
result  was  supported  by  Professor  Edgeworth's  conclusion  in  his 
paper  of  1898,  that  the  effective  sizes  of  constituencies  are  indis- 
criminately distributed  between  the  two  parties.  He  admitted  that, 
Avith  the  advance  in  effective  organisation  and  the  introduction  of 
such  an  important  factor  as  the  motor  car,  one  Avould  expect  in 
certain  cases  A^ery  different  figures  now  from  those  for  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  Paper  should  take 
its  place,  not  by  itself,  but  as  one  of  a  series.  It  Avas  sometimes 
said  that  one  could  not  experiment  Avith  the  British  Constitution, 
and  the  student  of  social  phenomena  had  to  take  eA^ents  as  they 
came.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  elections  made  it  possible  to  examine 
those  correlation  coefficients,  they  Avere  Avelcome,  though  they  might 
be  very  reprehensil)le  in  other  Avays.  With  regard  to  the  coefficient 
for  Avhich  the  tAvo  random  choices  had  gi\'en,  21  in  the  one  case 
and  32  in  the  other,  he  Avould  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  obtained 
the  coefficient  for  a  larger  choice,  or,  perhaps,  for  all  the  con- 
stituencies concerned. 

Mr.    AcwoRTH   said    Sir   Charles    Dilke    had    attributed    the 
differences  in  the  number  of  lodger  voters  in  \'arious  constituencies 
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largely  to  the  difFex^ence  of  methods  of  house  huilding  and  house 
occupying  adopted  in  closely  adjoining  2)laces,  but  he  doul)ted  if  he 
put  sufficient  stress  on  the  length  of  the  Revising  Barrister's  foot. 
There  was  a  great  deal  in  that,  and  he  could  give  instances  if 
necessary.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  owner-voters,  he  did  not 
think  sufiicient  allowance  was  made  for  the  case  of  a  man  who 
owned  a  house  in  the  suburbs  and  was  also  the  occupier  of  business 
premises,  or  it  might  be  the  reverse.  Really,  it  was  not  reasonable 
to  call  him  an  owner-voter  in  the  one  sense  because  he  was  also 
qualified  in  that  particular  constituency  as  an  occupier. 

Sir  CiiARi.ES  DiLKE  said  an  owner  might  go  abroad  and  he 
would  still  remain  on  the  register.  In  his  own  constituency  there 
were  never  fewer  than  200  ownership  voters  in  America.  They  came 
back  from  time  to  time ;  they  kept  their  freeholds  and  they  went 
over  to  work. 

Mr.  ACWORTH  said  the  point  ought  to  be  noticed  as  supporting 
the  author's  smaller  figure  that  there  were  a  great  many  people  both 
owners  and  occupiers  ■  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  very  likely 
prefer  to  vote  on  ownership  franchise  rather  than  as  occupiers. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  they  could  not  help  it ;  they  were 
starred  on  the  other  list. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH  said  there  again  there  were  differences  in  different 
constituencies  in  the  method  in  which  the  register  was  made  up 
and  marked.  He  thought  it  was  not  a  very  happy  phrase  of 
Mr.  Rosenbaum's  that  the  electoral  college  was  constituted  b}^ 
selection,  by  stating  who  might  not  be  members.  Strictly  speaking, 
very  few  people  are  disfranchised.  Certainly  peers  Avere  not  dis- 
franchised ;  and  women  were  not  disfranchised,  because  they  had 
never  been  enfranchised.  According  to  the  historical  fact,  a  pauper 
was  disfranchised,  and  so  was  a  person  guilty  of  corrupt  practices ; 
but  they  are  disfranchised  by  being  made  an  exception  from  a 
category  in  which  otherwise  they  would  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Mr.  ROSENRAUM,  in  reply,  thanked  the  members  for  the  kind 
reception  awarded  to  his  Paper,  and  for  the  discussion  and  generous 
criticism  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  Pie  said  he  knew  when 
he  introduced  the  question  of  proportional  representation,  and 
especially  when  he  ventured  to  give  expression  to  some  objections 
to  that  proposal,  that  he  was  stirring  up  a  hornet's  nest.  lie  hoped, 
however,  that  as  the  time  was  late  the  President  would  allow  him 
to  make  some  written  observations  in  reply  to  Lord  Coiutney  and 
other  critics,  to  appear  in  the  Jonrnitl.  He  would  admit  at  once 
that  the  o])jections  raised  in  the  Paper  to  proportional  representation 
were  not  statistical,  and  did  not  primaiily  arise  out  of  the  statistics 
of  the  election.  He  was  prepared  to  admit,  in  fact,  that  so  far  as 
the  statistics  were  concei'iied  he  believed  no  case  could  be  made 
against  proportional  representation.     It  was  because  he  felt  this  so 
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strongly,  and  because  he  was  anxious,  for  what  it  was  worth,  to 
urge  his  view  that  there  was  another,  l)esides  the  purely  statistical, 
side  to  this  question,  that  the  irrelevancy  had  been  introduced. 
With  regard  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  criticisms,  he  admitted  they 
were  of  importance  if  the  object  of  the  Paper  had  been  to  estimate 
the  number  of  plural  votes,  i.e.,  the  number  of  votes  which  would 
disappear  if  no  man  had  more  than  one  vote.  That,  however,  was 
not  his  object.  He  desired  only  to  discover  how  many  adult  males 
had  no  vote.  To  arrive  at  this  figure  it  was  necessary  to  know  how 
many  individuals  had  votes.  This  could  be  arrived  at  by  deducting 
the  plural  votes  from  the  number  of  electors  given  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Return.  Mr.  Pease,  the  late  Chief  Libei'al  Whip,  had  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  number  of  plural  votes  was 
500,000.  According  to  his  own  observations,  he  believed  the  number 
was  considerably  less,  but  he  put  it  in  the  Paper  'at  450,000. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  criticisms  showed  that  this  figure  might  be 
100,000  more  or  less  than  the  number  given.  When  deducted  from 
the  total  number  of  electors,  the  effect  either  way  was  small.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  number  of  adult  males  not  entitled  to  vote  being 
4,700,000,  the  corrections  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  might  reduce 
the  number  to  4,500,000  or  increase  it  by  a  corresponding  amount. 
He  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  he  had 
inaccurately  described  the  l)alance  of  2,000,000  adult  males  as 
persons  who  might  be  brought  on  the  register  without  altering  the 
existing  laws.  He  had  omitted  to  take  into  account  the  large 
numbers  of  young  men  living  at  home  having  no  "  qualification." 

Added  after  the  reading  of  the  Pa/ier. 

Lord  Courtney  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Paper  contained  some  objections  justified  by  the  statistics  to 
proportional  representation.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  system, 
larger  constituencies  than  at  present  would  ])e  created.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Paper  proves  conclusively  that  one  effect  of 
large  constituencies  is  that  a  smaller  number  of  voters  poll,  and 
therefore  more  voters  cease  to  interest  themselves  in  politics.  This 
cannot  be  an  altogether  desirable  feature  of  an  electoral  system. 
Another  conclusion  drawn  from  the  statistics  is  that  a  close  contest 
is  most  conducive  to  keen  political  interest  in  any  constituency  ; 
small  majorities  mean  large  polls.  Proportional  representation 
would  abolish  contests  of  this  character ;  a  candidate  would  seek 
not  a  majority  but  a  "  quota."  Would  this  not  have  the  effect  of 
killing  interest  in  political  affairs  among  a  large  mass  of  the  electors  1 
But,  says  Lord  Courtney,  the  scheme  he  is  aclvocating  would  enable 
practically  every  man  to  feel  that  he  has  the  member  he  wants  to 
represent  him.  This  is  not  strictly  the  case.  What  he  secures  is 
that  he  draws  up  a  list,  and  one  or  other  of  these  is  his  representative. 
His  interest  in  one  man  may  be  great,  and  he  is  prepared  to  vote 
for  him.  But  it  may  happen  that  many  others  are  equally  interested 
in  the  same  candidate,  and  there  is  therefore  not  the  remotest  doubt 
that  he  will  easily  secure  the  necessary  quota  of  supporters.    Can  it 
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be  asserted  with  any  confidence  that  knowing  the  man  of  his 
particidar  choice  will  be  returned,  he  will  be  just  as  keenly  interested 
in  going  to  the  poll  and  vote  for  his  second  or  third  or  seventh  choice  1 
Lord  Courtney  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  2|  millions  of  the 
persons  who  jDolled  at  the  last  election  did  not  vote  for  the 
successful  candidate.  He  asserts,  therefore,  that  the  views  of  these 
2|  million  persons  are  not  represented  in  Parliament,  or  at  any 
rate,  there  is  grave  risk  that  their  views  may  not  be  adequately 
represented.  This  view  is,  I  believe,  open  to  two  objections.  The 
first  is  that  3I  millions  of  persons  voting  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  likely  to  be  such  an  excellent  sample  of  the  6|  millions  of  voters 
that  the  members  returned  by  the  3I  millions  are  likely  to  represent 
the  views  of  the  entire  6h  millions.  It  would  do  so  more  accurately 
even  now  if  the  anomalies  of  unequal  constituencies  were  abolished 
and  a  redistribution  scheme  carried.  The  second  objection  is  that 
members  under  our  present  system  do  in  fact  represent  some  of  the 
views  of  the  minorities  in  their  constituencies,  especially  those  views 
which  are  not  made  the  test  of  party  loyalty. 

Mr.  Humphreys  appears  to  have  misapprehended  the  purpose  of 
the  table  dealing  with  the  relation  between  the  size  of  constituencies 
and  the  size  of  poll.  The  writer  is  aware  that  among  small  or  large 
constituencies  conditions  might  arise  tending  to  small  polls  in  one 
place  and  large  polls  in  another.  The  method  of  correlation 
eliminates  or  tends  to  eliminate  these  accidental  or  local  causes  and 
to  assert  of  a  particular  factor  that  its  tendency  is  to  produce  a  given 
result.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  small  constituencies  where  the 
poll  was  small  that  if  certain  factors  producing  this  small  poll  were 
removed,  the  poll  itself  would  have  been  larger ;  or  if  the  con- 
stituency were  magnified,  all  other  elements  remaining,  the  chances 
are  that  the  poll  would  be  reduced.  S.Ii. 


The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  :- 

Samuel  Bennett. 
A.  C.  Carson. 
Augustus  C.  Dale. 


Eernard  Ilaslowood. 
Francis  Wrigley  Hirst. 
A.  M.  LauKliton. 
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Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 
Sir  Robert  Giffen's  sudden  death  on  April  12  has  removed 
from  our  ranks  one  who  was  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  ablest, 
statistician  of  modern  times.  That  he  should  have  ol)tained  and 
merited  such  a  position  is  a  marvellous  instance  of  Scottish  deter- 
mination. Born  in  the  small  Lanarkshire  town  of  Strathaven,  and 
educated  at  the  mixed  village  school,  Giffen  had  certainly  no  early 
advantages.  At  the  age  of  13  he  moved  to  Glasgow,  where 
he  entered  a  solicitor's  office  in  a  subordinate  position,  in  which 
he  remained  for  about  seven  years.  During  part  of  that  time 
he  managed  to  attend  lectures  at  the  University  of  Glasgow^ 
which  many  years  later,  in  1884,  very  fittingly  conferred  upon  him 
the  LL.D.  Journalism  from  the  first  had  considerable  attractions 
for  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  and  at  the  age  of  21  he  was  sub-editor  of  the 
Stiiiinfj  Journal.  Coming  to  London  two  years  later,  in  1862,  he 
became  connected  with  the  GJuJx-,  then  more  or  less  the  Government 
organ  of  Lord  Palmerston's  administration.  A  few  years  after- 
wards he  Ijecame  a  contri1)Utor  to  the  Fortnu/Iifh/  Revkii:,  under 
Mr.  John  Morle}^,  his  contributions  at  that  time  including  criticisms 
of  Poetry  and  Belles-Lettres,  in  which  he  took  considerable  interest 
all  through  his  life.  It  was  in  1868  that  he  became  sub-editor  of 
the  Economist,  under  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  its  editor  and  managing 
proprietor.  Giffen  throughout  his  life  never  failed  to  acknowledge 
the  important  influence  Mr.  Bagehot,  as  editor,  had  exercised  over 
him,  not  only  in  method,  but  in  style.  With  the  smart  inconclusive 
newspaper  article  Bagehot  had  no  toleration,  and  one  of  his  earliest 
instructions  to  Giffen  as  to  leader  writing  was  :  "  Say  at  the 
"  beginning  of  your  article  what  you  are  going  to  prove,  say  in  the 
"  middle  of  your  article  that  you  are  proving  it,  and  say  at  the  end 
"  that  you  have  proved  it." 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  may  sometimes  have  overstepped  the  line  of 
moderation  in  his  statistical  judgments,  but  as  a  rule  he  was 
singularly  painstaking  and  careful  in  weighing  statistical  data, 
and  his  power  of  imagination  was  of  immense  use  in  suggesting 
to  him  the  key  to  many  an  economic  problem.  Besides  his  work 
at  this  time  on  the  Economist,  Giffen  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the 
Spectator,  and  a  little  later  he  became  connected  with  the  Daily  News 
in  its  City  branch,  and  thus  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  which  served  him  well  afterwards  in  his  official  career. 

An  important  piece  of  work  at  this  period  was  a  report  made  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  the  Treasury  on 
the  progressive  increase  of  local  taxation   and   the  proportion  of 
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burden  borne  by  different  classes  of  real  property.  This  report 
is  dated  March,  1871,  and  a  footnote  to  it  ran,  "  I  have  pleasure  in 
"  expressing  my  acknowledgments  of  the  valuable  assistance  which 
"  Mr.  Kobert  Giffen  has  rendered  me  in  the  collection  of  historical 
"  materials  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  various  tables  contained  in 
"the  appendices."  Internal  examination  of  the  report  and  statistical 
tables  by  any  one  familiar  with  Giffen's  style  is  convincing  that 
the  above  encomium  is  fully  deserved,  and  no  doubt  the  reputa- 
tion gained  thereby  helped  to  induce  the  late  Lord  Farrer  (then 
Mr.  Farrer),  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  recommend 
Sir  Charles  Addersley  to  appoint  him  in  1876  Chief  of  the 
Statistical  Department  and  Controller  of  Corn  Returns.  Giften 
was  indeed  a  Liberal,  but  of  decidedly  individualistic  views,  and 
his  journalistic  training  in  writing  articles  to  order  made  it  very 
easy  for  him  to  fall  in  with  the  proper  and  necessary  official 
tradition  of  lo^^al  support  to  the  Government  of  the  day. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen's  connection  with  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
had  begun  while  he  was  a  journalist,  namely,  in  1867,  when  he  was 
proposed  for  the  Fellowship  l)y  Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  the  founder 
of  the  SkUe»man's  Fear-Book,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Frederick  Purdy, 
the  Statistician  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  From  1871,  when  he  first 
served  on  the  Covincil,  he  was  intimately  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  Society,  having  been  an  Honorary  Secretary  from  187-1:  to 
1881,  Editor  of  t\\c  Journal  from  1876  to  1891,  Vice-President  in 
1880-81,  and  finally  President  from  1882  to  1884. 

It  may  lie  convenient  to  add  here  a  list  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen's 

contributions  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 

distinguishing  l)y  an  asterisk  those  read  at  meetings  of  the  Society  : — 

1.  "  Depreciation  of  Silver."     1876. 

*2.  "  Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

1878. 
*3.  "  Fall  of  Prices  of  Commodities  in  Recent  Years."     1879. 
*4.  "  Use  of  Import  and  Export  Statistics."     1882. 
*5.  "  LItility  of  Common  Statistics."    Presidential  Address,  1882. 
*6.  "  I'rogressof  the  Working  Classes  in  the  last  Half  Century." 

Presidential  Address,  1883. 
*7.  "  Further  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  the  Woiking  Classes  in 
the  last  Half  Century."     1886. 
8.  "  Recent  Rate  of  Material  Progress  in  England."     Address 
as  President  of  Section  F,  British  Association.     1887. 
*9.  "  Recent  Changes  in  Prices  and  Incomes  Compared."    1888. 
*10.  "  Accumulations    of     Capital    in    the    United     Kingdom, 

1875-85."     1890. 
*11.  "  The  Excess  of  Imports."     1899. 
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12.  Address  to  Section  F,  British  Association.     1901. 
*13.  "  Financial  Retrospect,  1861-1901."     1902. 

U.  "  The  Wealth  of  the  Empire  and  how  it  8honld  be  Used." 
1903.     Eead  before  Section  F,  British  Association. 

*"  Some    General    Uses    of    Statistical    Knowledge."     In    the 
Jubilee  volume  of  the  Society,  1885. 

This  is  indeed  a  striking  record  of  statistical  work  done  outside 
his  departmental  duties  by  a  highly  placed  official,  although 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  important 
help  was  rendered  to  him  by  his  colleagues  in  the  office  in  bringing 
together  and  dealing  with  the  materials  for  many  of  his  Papers. 
In  1894  the  Guy  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to 
Sir  Robert  Giffen.  Moreover,  Giffen's  outside  activities  were  not 
confined  to  the  Statistical  Society,  inasmuch  as  his  published  works, 
e.g.,  "Stock  Exchange  Seciirities,"  1897,  "Essays  in  Finance," 
1879-81:,  "  Growth  of  Capital,"  1890,  and  "  Economic  Inquiries 
"and  Studies,"  1904,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  study  and 
thought,  necessitated  a  vast  amount  of  research  in  their  execution. 

Meanwhile,  his  duties  at  the  Board  of  Trade  were  continually 
becoming  more  onerous.  When  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  the  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  was  transferred  to  the  India  Office  in  1876, 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  abolished, 
and  its  duties,  other  than  those  connected  with  statistics  and  the 
publication  of  tariffs,  were  handed  over  to  the  Foreign  Office,  but  a 
Board  of  Trade  without  a  Commercial  Department  was  soon  found 
to  be  a  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  after  a  very 
few  years,  on  Janxiary  1,  1882,  Giffen  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  a  revived  Commercial  Department,  with  which  the  old 
Statistical  Department  was  incorporated. 

The  new  Department  was  actively  concerned  in  the  bankruptcy 
legislation  carried  through  Parliament  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1882, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  have  on  record  the  following  minute,  signed 
by  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1883,  respecting 
Giffen's  services  re  bankruptcy  law  : — 

"  I  desire  especially  to  record  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Giffen,  who 
"  is  to  a  great  extent  the  real  author  of  the  measure,  and  to  whose 
"  exhaustive  memoranda  on  the  subject  I  owe  the  best  part  of  my 
"  own  knowledge.  The  criticisms  to  which  the  Bill  has  been  sub- 
"  jected  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken  his  conclusions  or 
"  raised  any  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
"  which  our  proposals  were  grounded." 

Generous  testimony  such  as  this  from  a  distinguished  states- 
man is  the  very  salt  of  life  to  the  loyal  civil  servant.  Besides 
Sir  Robert  Giffen's  departmental  duties  at  the  Board  of  Trade  during 
his  twenty-one  years  of  service,  he  rendered  important  assistance  to 
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many  Eoyal  Commissions  and  committees.  As  regards  statistics,  he 
was  a  witness  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Official 
Statistics  of  1879  and  a  member  of  the  Treasury  Statistical  Inquiry 
of  1882.  He  was,  moreover,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Depression  of  Agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  which  sat 
from  1893  to  1897,  and  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of 
London,  1900-02.  He  was  intimately  concerned  in  the  silver 
question,  and  gave  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  Depreciation  of  Silver  in  1876  and  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver  in  1886.  In  1878  he  was  a  witness 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  in 
1895  he  gave  important  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

As  regards  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  statistical  work  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  obituary  notices  on  him 
to  exaggerate  his  services  as  a  pioneer  and  to  ignore  his  prede- 
cessors. As  a  fact,  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Official  Statistics;  before  his  time  the  official  volumes 
relating  to  revenue  and  commerce  were  mere  undigested  masses  of 
statistical  record,  large  spaces  being  taken  uj)  b}'  altsolute  blanks, 
and  no  informing  abstracts  being  available.  Following  on  Porter's 
labours,  Mr.  Richard  Valpy  made  further  improvements,  and  indeed 
instituted  the  various  statistical  abstracts  relating  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  which  have  since 
become  indispensable  in  the  study  of  political  and  economic 
questions.  What  Giffen  did,  with  his  wonderful  journalistic  Jiair, 
was  to  popularise  the  use  of  statistics,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
scientific  handling,  to  improve  the  constructive  methods  of  official 
tables.  Further,  his  fertile  imagination  was  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  suggesting  the  various  ways  of  attacking  statistical  problems, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  national  income,  the  uncertain  data 
for  which  had  scared  many  a  conscientious  statistician. 

Besides  the  re-establishment  of  the  Commercial  Department,  a 
new  but  very  important  department  was  founded  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  viz.,  the  Labour  Department,  which, 
beginning  with  an  attempt  to  record  the  earnings  of  manual  labour 
in  1886,  has  now  become  so  important  as  to  have  been  recently 
made  a  separate  department  from  commerce  and  statistics.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen  for  having  successfully  guided 
the  infant  department  and  kept  its  course  fairly  even  between 
capitalistic  and  trade  union  shoals.  The  greater  credit  is  due  to 
him  in  that  the  new  work  was  not  altogether  congenial.  He 
remained  individualistic  all  his  life,  and  even  the  Conciliation  Act 
of  1896,  mild  as  are  its  methods  and  practicall}'  nil  its  compulsory 
powers  over  the  individual,  was  not  quite  to  his  liking. 
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Meanwhile  the  large  increase  in  the  three  departments  had 
necessitated  a  more  comprehensive  title  for  their  chief,  and  in  1893 
Sir  Robert  Gitfen  was  promoted  to  be  Comptroller-General  of 
Commerce,  Labour,  and  Statistics.  Giften  was  now  approaching 
the  age  of  GO  years,  at  which  civil  servants  have  the  right  to  a 
pension,  and  although  his  intellect  was  in  full  vigour,  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  his  early  days  must  have  told  on  his  bodily 
health,  and  he  was  unable  to  do  without  frequent  intervals  of  rest. 
To  one  whom  the  late  Lord  Farrer  rightly  described  in  an  official 
minute  as  "  a  glutton  for  work,"  this  was  quite  a  sufficient  reason 
for  retirement,  and  on  September  30,  1897,  only  a  few  weeks  after 
his  60th  liirthday,  he  handed  over  his  three  departments  to  his 
successor.  Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  who  had  shared  his  labours  during 
all  his  years  of  service. 

Sir  Robert  Giften  was  by  no  means  idle  in  his  retirement,  for  as 
we  have  seen,  he  rendered  important  service  at  the  Port  of  London 
Royal  Commission,  and  was  in  1908  Chairman  of  a  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Official  Trade  Statistics.  He  also  contributed 
occasionally  to  the  magazines,  probably  his  last  article  being  one  in 
the  Quarterly  Beviev)  of  July,  1909,  criticising  somewhat  severely 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  of  1909-10. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Sir  Robert  Giffen  rendered  important 
help  in  founding  the  Liternational  Statistical  Listitute  in  London  in 
1885,  though  he  was  never  able  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  its 
sessions.  This  was  the  more  regrettable,  as  Sir  Robert  was  a  most 
impressive  speaker  on  his  own  suljjects,  though  not  pretending  to 
eloquence.  It  was,  however,  in  private  conversation  with  one  or  two 
kindred  spirits  that  Giff"en  was  at  his  best.  Born  one  of  the  people 
and  brought  up  among  radical,  if  not  democratic  surroundings, 
he  became  in  middle  and  later  life  essentially  an  aristocrat 
in  its  original  and  proper  sense,  having  perhaps  a  too  high 
opinion  of  brain  and  intellect  in  all  callings  and  something  nearly 
approaching  contempt  for  mediocrity  and  work  of  a  poor  class. 
But  whatever  his  opinions  on  any  sul)ject,  his  courtesy  and  geniality, 
combined  with  his  love  of  a  paradox,  and  his  unconventional  views, 
made  him  excellent  company. 

Besides  receiving  the  proper  official  recognition,  first  of  C.B., 
and  then  of  K.C.B.  in  1895,  Sir  Robert  Giften  had  the  distinction 
of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  also  an  honoiu-ed 
member  of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  and  for  many  years  took 
a  leading  part  in  its  debates. 

Sir  Robert  Gitfen  married  first  in  1864,  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Mr.  D.  McEwen,  of  Glasgow,  and  secondly  in  1896,  Margaret  Anne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  Wood,  of  Aberdeen,  who  survives  him. 

A,E.B, 
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MISCELLANEA. 

On  the  Correlation  of  Deatli-liafe^.  By  Kart.  Pearson,  F.R.S., 
assisted  by  AiJCE  Lee,  D.Sc,  and  Ethel  M.  Elderton, 
Galton  Eesearch  Scholar. 

(1.)  The  discovery  of  possible  inter-relationships  between  diseases 
by  an  examination  of  their  death-rates  as  affected  by  varying 
environment,  occupation,  or  race,  has  not  lieen  without  fascination 
for  more  than  one  investigator.  Personally  I  have  considered  the 
problem  more  than  once,  but  alwaj's  failed  to  make  progress  owing 
to  the  existence  of  spurious  correlations,  which  I  did  not  see  how  to 
meet. 

I  can  illustrate  the  problem  as  follows  :  Let  d],  d2,  ....  d„  be 
the  total  deaths  at  ages  rt],  «2,  ....  «„  in  a  sub-population  (locality 
or  occupation)  of  which  the  nam1)ers  of  individuals  at  these  ages  are 
mi,  mo,  ....  /»„  ;  these  deaths  being  due  to  any  special  disease. 
Let  d\,  d'2,  ....  d'„,  be  similar  cpiantities  for  a  second 
disease,  and  let  Di,  D^,  ....  D„,  Mi,  Mo,  ....  M„ 
and  D'],  D'o,  ....  1)'„  Ite  similar  quantities  for  the  general 
population,  or  for  any  standard  population. 

Further,  let  8  =  S(^/),  8'=  S(^/'),  A  =  S(D),  A'=  S(D'),  p  =  S(//0, 
P=  S(M).*  Then,  1000  8/p  and  lOOOS'/^*  are  crude  death-rates. 
If  these  be  written  down  for  a  series  of  sub-populations,  then  it 
will  be  at  once  obvious  that  if  numbers  like  S  and  S'  had  been  taken 
purely  at  random,  there  would  be  a  correlation  between  these  crude 
death-rates  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  common  denominator  jk 
It  will  be  impossible  to  state  how  much  of  the  crude  death-rate  is 
due  to  qjurious  correlation,  when  8  and  8'  are  not  numbers  taken 
purely  at  random.  We  can  get  over  this  difficulty  by  correlating 
8,  8'  and  j?,  and  using  the  partial  correlation  coefficient  ^ip^s;  i.e., 

vl  -  r~ps  vl  -  ipS' 

This  would  give  us  the  recjuired  residt,  piovided  8  and  8'  were  really 
reliable  measures  of  the  deaths  from  the  two  diseases  in  the  two 
populations.  But  the  incidence  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the 
age-distribution  in  the  two  populations,  and  it  is  usual  to  allow  for 
this  by  a  corrected  death-rate.  This  is  obtained  by  calculating  the 
numl)er   that  would    die   in    the   given    sulj-pojMilation  if   its  age- 

*  »S'  denoting  a  summation  for  all  ages, 
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distribution  were  identical  with  that  of  the  general  or  a  standard 
population ;  i.e.,  if 

5    =   (Yi    X  +    6.>    X h +   («,i    X     , 

we  take  for  our  corrected  death-rate 

10008  ^  1000.S(rZxM/»i)  /•|^ 

Now  it  will  l)e  ol:)vious  that  these  corrected  death-rates  suffer  from  the 

disadvantage  that  we  have  a  whole  series  of  common  denominators, 

nil,  "'l'    •    .    .    •    '"/I ;  so  that,  if  we  took  the  series  di,  do    ....   dn 

and  d'l,  d'.,    ....    d'^^  to  be  an}'  random  numbers,  we  should  find 

/        M\  ,/  ,       M\ 

sinu'ious  correlation  between  S  and  8'  or  S(  d,  x  --^  |  and  S(  d'  x   —  ), 

^  V     _^    m)  V  m) 

and,  of  course,  between  the  death-rates  10005/P  and  10003'/P. 

When  the  '/'s  and  d"&  are  not  taken  at  random,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  say  how  much  of  the  actual  correlation  is  really  spurious. 

The  only  way  that  had  occurred  to  me  of  escaping  this  difficulty 
was  to  take  the  partial  correlation  of  S,  8'  for  constant^)  and  constant 
mi,  7?i2  ....  W2n-  The  actual  arithmetic  thus  demanded  would  be 
very  great  if  a  fairly  reasonable  series  of  age-groupings  was  taken. 
To  get  a  single  factor  representing  age-distribution  clid  not  seem 
feasiole.  The  use  of  average  age  of  the  population  had  been  tried  in 
my  laboratory,  but  we  were  not  very  confident  of  its  sufficiency. 
The  averages  of  two  populations  might  be  identical  but  the  age- 
distributions  be  very  different. 

(2.)  It  was  only  after  reading  Dr.  Maynard's  paper  in  the  current 
number  of  Biometrika,  and  thinking  over  the  difficulties  to  which  he 
draws  attention,  that  another  way  of  tackling  the  problem  occurred 
to  me.  We  reduce  all  our  sub-populations  to  a  standard  population, 
or  population  with  a  standard  age-distribution.  The  assumption 
made  in   doing   this   is,  practically,  that   the  particular  standard 

population  used  is  immaterial.  If  8„  and  S^,  be  the  values  of  8  for 
two  sub-populations  reduced  to  the  standard  age-distribution,  then 

the  values  of  8„  and  8^,  will  change,  but  not  their  ratio,  if  we  reduce 
them  to  any  other  standard.  Taking  this  assumption  as  our  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  let  us  reduce  our  sub-population  to  the  standard, 

and  we  have  then  to  compare  8  and  A.  But  we  might  equally 
have  reduced  our  standard  population  to  the  sub-population  as  our 

standard,  and  we  should  then  have  had  to  compare  8  with  A  where 
A  =  S(D  X  m/M). 

Hence,  if  our  assumption  l)e  correct,  we  have 

8  :  A  :  :  8  :  A,  or 
8  =  8  X  A/Sfv,  X   111 
=  8  X  Kc,  say ; 
and  8/P  =  8jj)  x  K^  x  jy/P. 
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Hence,  K^  x  pJV  ia  a  factor  by  which  we  must  multiply  the  crude 
death-rate  in  order  to  obtain  the  corrected  death-rate;  i.e.,  the  sub- 
population  death-rate  free  of  the  individual  age-distrilnition.  Nov>^, 
if  Ef.  =  K«  X  pjV,  Re  is  the  iv.egistrar-C4enerars  corrective  factor,  by 
which  the  crude  death-rate  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  corrected 
death-rate.*  Its  validity  depends  upon  the  hypothesis  mentioned 
above — that  the  reduced  death-rates  are  substantially  independent 
of  the  standard  population  to  which  we  reduce  them.  If  we  accept 
this,  we  ha^e 

S/P  =  S  X  R,/^)  (iii) 

Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  correlation  of  8//)  and  S' /^)  for 
p  constant  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  correlation  of  o  and  3' 
for  p  constant.  Hence,  if  Re  is  a  really  accurate  corrective  factor 
for  age-distribution,  then  the  correlation  of  5  and  8' — or,  if  preferred, 
of  ?>Ip  and  ^' jp,  the  crude  death-rates,  instead  of  the  total  deaths,  for 
p  constant  and  Re  and  R'c  constant :  or  the  partial  correlation 
coefficient  of  total  deaths  from  the  two  diseases,  or  crude  death-rates, 
if  preferred,  for  the  two  diseases — for  constant  population  and 
constant  corrective  factors,  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  whether  there 
exists  a  real  relation  not  due  to  spurious  correlation  between  the 
two  diseases. 

We  must  determine  8,  S',  p,  R^  and  R'c  for  the  series  of  sub- 
populations,  and  find  the  partial  correlation  coefficient  for  the  first 
two,  on  the  assumption  that  the  last  three  are  constant.  This 
needs  the  evaluation  of  ten  coefficients  of  correlation.  The  labour 
is  consideral)le,  but  it  may  be  repaid  by  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
inter-relationship  of  diseases. 

How  far  may  we  look  upon  the  Registrar-General's  corrective 
factor    Ro   as   an   accurate   measure   of    the   age-distribution  ?     It 

certainly  gives  (using  (iii))  results  close  to  the  value  of  S/P  as  found 
from  (ii)  for  English  districts.  Whether  in  a  country  like  America, 
where  age-distril)utions  vary  so  widely  from  city  to  city,  it  would 
be  equally  efficient,  it  is  impossible  to   say  without  actual  trial. 

A  useful  piece  of  work  would  be  to  correlate  8/P  as  found  from  (ii) 
and  (iii),  and  so  measure  the  efficiency  of  R,..  I  think  its  value  will 
be  probably  found,  for  English  districts  at  least,  within  the  prol)ablo 
errors  of  sampling. 

(3.)  Miss  Ethel  M.  Elderton  has  kindly  worked  out  for  me  the 
case  of  the  40  American  cities  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Maynard,  confining 
her  attention,  however,  to  the  cancer  and  diabetes  death-rates.  The 
following  ten  coefficients  of  correlation  were  obtained  ;• — 


*  I  have  not  soon  any  proof  given  of  the  validitv  of  this  corrective  factor,  £^ucl 
§0  (Revised  the  ^bove  one. 
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rj.j,  Cancer  deaths  and  diabetes  deaths  

J'ls,  ,.  popid:itioii  

^•i4,  ,,  eaiiccr  corrective  factor 

r,5,  ,,  diahete->  corrective  factor 

rj>3,  Diabetes  deaths  and  popuhition    

;-.,4,  ,,  cancer  corrective  fa'-tor  

j-oj,  ,,  diabetes  corrective  factor  

r.,4,  Popuhition  and  cancer  corrective  factor 

r;j5,  ,,  diabetes  corrective  factor 

>•.,,  Cancer  corrective  factor  and  diabetes  corrective  factor.... 


■9710 
■9869 
•0476 
•02.55 
•9472 
•0623 
■0403 
•1348 
•1161 
•9890 


•9710 
•9369 
•0476 
•025.5 


•9710 
L 

•9472 
•0623 
•0403 


•9869 
•9472 


•1348 
•1161 


•0476 
•0623 
•1348 


•02.55 
•0403 
•llGl 
•9890 


•9890  ] 

Hence :  An  =  -0020,6272,    Ao.  =  •0003,7592,    Aio  =  -  -0006,2567. 

From  these  the  determinant  A  was  put  down,  and  minors  Ajo,  An 
and  Ao2  calculated.  The  value  of  the  partial  correlation  coefficient 
for  constant  population  and  constant  diabetes  and  cancer  corrective 
factors,  namely,  3,4,5^1,2,  was  given  by  2,3,4^1,2  =  -  Ai2/v/(AiiA2o)  = 
•7105.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  doubt  that  in  the  cities  dealt 
with  by  Dr.  Maynard  there  is  a  real  correlation  of  a  high  intensity 
between  the  death-rates  from  cancer  and  diabetes. 

The  values  found  b}'  Dr.  Maynard  were  -6896  for  the  correlation 
between  numbers  of  deaths  from  cancer  and  from  diabetes  for  a 
constant  population,  i.e.,  without  age-correction,  and  -7325  for  the 
correlation  of  death-rates  from  the  two  diseases  corrected  for  age  by 
the  Registrar-General's  factor.  The  value  found  above,  which  strives 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  spurious  correlation  arising  from  both 
total  populations  and  age-distributions,  lies  between  the  two  values 
found  by  Dr.  Maynard. 

(4.)  The  high  value  of  the  correlation  l)etween  the  corrective 
factors  for  cancer  and  diabetes  (-989)  suggested  that  we  might 
treat  this  corrective  factor  as  the  same  in  these  cases,  and  find  the 
correlation  between  total  cancer  and  diabetes  deaths  for  constant 
population  and  constant  corrective  factor,  say  for  cancer  corrective 
factor.  This  would,  if  it  lead  to  sensibly  the  same  result,  save 
much  arithmetic,  as  we  should  only  need  six,  not  ten  coefficients. 
We  have  the  following  correlations  : — • 

r,;,  Career  deaths  and  diabetes  deaths  =   ^9710 

j"]3,  ,,  population  =   •9869 

»'i4,  ,,  cancer  corrective  factor 

roj,  Diabetes  deaths  and  popuhition    

r.2i,  „  cancer  corrective  factor 

r-^i,  Population  and  cancer  corrective  factor 

These  give — 


•0476 
■9472 
•0623 
•1348 


1 


leading  to 
and 


•9710 
•9869 
•0476 

=  -  •0299, 


■9710 


■9472 
■0623 


■9869 
•9472 


•0176 
■01523 
•1348 


•]  348  1 

An  =  -0966,    A..,  =  ■0182, 
A, 


3^4Pl,2  =    — 


=  ^7131 
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in  very  good  agreement  with  the  previous  result.  Unfortunately, 
while  this  works  very  well  for  cancer  and  diabetes,  it  is  unlikely 
that  other  pairs  of  diseases  with  widely  different  age  incidence 
distributions,  would  give  as  good  results,  and  we  could  not,  a  priori, 
suppose  the  correlation  of  their  corrective  factors  to  be  nearly 
perfect.  This  simplification  of  the  method  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
general  application. 

(5.)  The  next  point  which  needs  consideration  is  the  possibility 
that  the  relationship  between  cancer  and  diabetes  death-rates  is 
j)roduced  by  the  simple  principle  that  certain  towns  are  more 
unhealthy  than  others,  and  hence  deaths  from  all  types  of  diseases 
will  be  greater  in  those  towns.  Dr.  Maynard  has,  to  some  extent, 
met  this  objection  in  his  paper  by  showing  that  the  high  correlation 
found  between  the  diabetes  and  cancer  death-rates  does  not  hold 
between  the  nephritis  and  cancer  death-rates. 

I  suggest  the  following  method  of  testing  this  point.  The  cancer 
death-rate  should  be  correlated  with  the  death-rate  from  all  diseases 
less  cancer  and  diabetes.  This  must  be  done  for  constant  popula- 
tion and  constant  age  correction  factors  for  cancer  and  for  all  other 
diseases  other  than  cancer  and  diabetes. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Alice  Lee  took  forty  cities  in  the  Eegistration 
States,  United  States,  having  more  than  90,000  inhabitants,  and 
calculated  their  age  correction  factors  for  (a)  cancer  deaths,  and 
{h)  all  deaths  other  than  cancer  and  diabetes.  She  then  found  the 
ten  correlation  coefficients  of  the  following  five  quantities  :— 

(1.)  Deaths  from  cancer. 

(2.)  Deaths  from  all  diseases  other  than  cancer  and  diabetes.* 

(3.)  Population. 

(4.)  Cancer  age  corrective  factor. 

(5.)  All   diseases,    except   cancer  and   diabetes,    age    corrective 
factor. 

The  following  values  were  found  :— 

«'j2,  Cancel"  deatlis  and  "  other  diseases  "  deaths    =        "9915 

»'i3,  ,,  population =        •9945 

Tn,  „  cancer  corrective  factor =        "03701 

rjj,  ,,  "  other  diseases  "  corrective  factor    =  —•1269 

*'o;,,  "  Other  diseases"  deaths  and  population =        •9935 

r.2-,  „  cancer  corrective  factor  =        '0646 

r.jr,  .,  "  other  diseases  "  corrective  factor  =  — 'llGl 

?':j4,  Popuhition  and  cancer  corrective  factor =        '0908 

r;,5,  ,,  "  otlicr  diseases  "  corrective  factor  =  —  •0961 

;'j3,  Cancer  corrective  factor  and  "otlicr  diseases  "  corrective  factor  =       '4645 

These  give  the  followina;  determinant  A  : — ■ 


1 

•9915 

•9945 

•0370 

-  -1269 

•1)915 

1 

•9935 

•0646 

-  •1161 

•9945 

•9935 

1 

•0908 

-  -0961 

•0370 

•0646 

•0908 

1 

•4615 

•1269 

-  1161 

-  ^0961 

•4645 

1 

*  All  diseases  other  than  cancer  and  diabetes  will  be  spoken  of  as  "  other 
diseases." 

t  The  forty  cities  taken  wore  not  absolutely  identical  with  Dr.  Maynard's. 
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Hence  we  have    \-2  =  -  -001,534,  An  ^  -009,259,  Aoo  =  -000,1 14 
;:uid  3,4,r,/>i,J  =   +  -2039. 

Thus,  as  we  might  anticipate,  there  is  some  correlation  between 
the  death-rate  from  cancer  and  the  death-rate  from  all  diseases  other 
than  cancer  and  diahetes.  It  measures,  so  to  speak,  the  association 
produced  by  general  unhealtJiiness.  But  it  is  of  a  wholly  different 
order  to  the  correlation  between  the  cancer  and  diabetes  death-rates 
after  this  has  been  corrected  for  population  and  age-distributions  as 
aftecting  these  diseases. 

(6.)  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  relation  indicated  by  Dr.  Maynarcl 
between  cancer  and  diabetes  is  a  real  association.  It  has  been  here 
discussed  statistically,  but  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  eventually 
to  have  a  physiological  or  pathological  basis. 

I  must  frankly  admit  that  at  first  I  viewed  Dr.  Maynard's 
conclusion  as  in  some  way  based  on  disregarded  spvuious  correlation, 
and  due  to  non-allowance  for  population,  age  or  general  unhealthi- 
iiess  factors.  But  I  have  been  gradually  forced  by  the  pressure  of 
these  statistical  results  to  consider  it  something  very  real. 

The  method  applied  appears  to  me  to  correct  fully  for  varying 
population,  for  varying  age-distributions,  and  for  general  unhealthi- 
iiess.  It  will  apply  to  many  problems  besides  that  of  cancer  and 
diabetes ;  in  fact  it  will,  I  think,  enable  us  to  determine  statistically 
unsuspected  associations  between  disease  types.  But  it  is  proper  to 
emphasise  that  the  arithmetical  work  is  excessively  laborious  ;  the 
determination  of  the  corrective  factor,  the  work  of  finding  ten 
correlation  coefficients,  and  of  evaluating  the  determinants  must  not 
be  undertaken  without  this  word  of  warning,  because  the  enormous 
amounts  of  arithmetic  carried  out  by  Miss  Ethel  Elderton  and 
Dr.  Alice  Lee  are  scarcely  indicated  in  the  mere  statement  of  the 
results  provided  above.  Still,  this  work  has  been  done  and  can  be 
repeated,  and  I  do  not  sea  at  present  any  other  satisfactory  method 
of  approaching  this  remarkal)ly  important  problem  of  the  correla- 
tion of  death-rates.  Till  further  explanation  is  forthcoming,  I  think 
we  must  admit  a  far  closer  relation  Ijetween  cancer  and  diabetes 
than  is  to  be  found  between  cancer  and  the  sum  of  other  diseases. 


2  Q  2 
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1. — Report  of  an  Enquiri/  hi/  the  Board  of  Trade  into  uorldng-cJass 
rents,  housing  and  retail  prices,  together  uith  the  rates  of  wages  in  certain 
ocaqyations  in  the  principal  industrial  tokens  of  Belgium.  218  pp.,  fol. 
[Cd-5065.]     1910.     Price  2S.  2d. 

After  the  stupendous  masses  of  facts  and  figures  contained  in 
the  similar  reports  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germany, 
the  Belgian  volume  is  a  comparatively  light  morsel,  and  may  be 
assimilated  without  much  trouble.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
depart  from  the  general  lines  laid  down  for  the  previous  enquiries 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Fox.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  regret 
that  the  Belgian  statistics  are  related  to  the  month  of  June,  1908, 
instead  of  October,  1905,  the  date  of  the  corresponding  statistics  for 
the  three  great  neighbouring  countries.  Reasons  are  adduced  in  the 
report  for  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  any  changes  during  the 
intervening  period  upon  possible  comparisons  must  be  trifling ;  and 
no  doubt  this  is  so,  as  between  one  year  and  another.  But  there 
may  be  seasonal  variations  in  certain  values,  especially  in  food 
prices,  which  would  render  comparisons  between  summer  figures 
and  autumn  figures  unsatisfactory.  For  this  reason  it  would  have 
been  better  to  select  October,  1908,  as  the  standard  date  for 
Belgium. 

A  study  of  this  volume  certainl_y  strengthens  the  opinion  pre- 
viously expressed  in  the  Journal,  that  the  method  of  indicating 
international  comparisons  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  that  the  great  quantities  of  invaluable 
statistical  material  obtained  might  be  utilised  in  other  ways  with 
greater  effect.  When  the  figures  for  1 5  Belgian  towns,  with  a  total 
population  of  1,680,000,  are  brought  into  comparison  with  those  for 
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94  towns  ill  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  total  popuhition  of 
16,500,000,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  method  of  statistical  means  and 
ratios  expressed  in  index  numbers  can  he  very  convincing.  Con- 
siderations of  this  nature  deprive  Part  II  of  the  general  report  of 
a  good  deal  of  the  interest  and  value  that  would  otherwise  attach 
to  it.  The  comparison  of  individual  British  towns  with  towns  on 
the  Continent  whose  conditions  were  similar  in  certain  respects 
wonld  be  both  more  trustworthy  and  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
a  large  part  of  the  material  which  is  not  really  comparable  would 
be  excluded  from  any  carefully  instituted  comparison  of  this  kind. 
As  an  illustration  of  what  is  possible  in  this  direction  the  figures 
given   below   for   Antwerp    and    Belfast,    both    wholly    extracted 


Population < 

Birth-rate,  1905 

Death-rate,  1905    

Predominant  weel^ly  rents — 

Three-room  dwellings   

Four-room  dwellings — 

"  Kitchen  "  houses 1 

"  Parlour  "  hovises J 

Retail  prices — 

Sugar,  loaf 

Eggs,  per  1* 

Cheese 

Butter 

Potatoes,  per  7  lbs 

Flour  

White  bread,  per  4  lbs 

Milk,  per  quart 

Coal,  per  cwt 

ParatHn  oil,  per  gillon  

Beef,  ribs,  per  lb 

Mutton,  leg 

Pork,  leg 

Wages  per  week — 

Bricklayers,  misons,  carpenters,! 
joiners,  plumbers  and  plasterers  J 

Paitjters  

Labourers  (building  trades)  

Fitters 

Turners    

Patternmakers    

Labourers  (engineering)    

Compositors  (liard)  

,,  (machine) 

Hours  of  labonr  per  week — 

Building  trades  


Antwerp. 


20.?.  6rf., 
28>-.  10^. 
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lielfiist. 


310,903 

^ 

(1907) 

3G6,220 

(380,791   within 

( 

(1906) 

the  fortifications) 

211 

31-8 

140 

200 

June,  1908. 

October,  1905. 

3.y.  2d.  to  is.  5d. 

2.?.  Of/,  to  3.y.  6d. 

3s.  8d.  to  4s.  lOd. 

{ 

3«.  to  4?. 
4s.  6d.  to  5.?. 

3d.,  3kd. 

2hd. 

12—13 

8—10 

7d.  to  9id. 

8d. 

Is.  Id.  „  Is.  2d. 

Is.  2d.  to  1*.  3d. 

2\d.  „  3d. 

3d. 

Q\d.-to  Is.  Old. 

lOd. 

4:^d. 

Hd. 

2kd. 

2id. 

\s.  l^d.  to  1*.  3%d. 

Is. 

i'.kd  „  Id. 

r 

Id. 
M.  to  Id., 

Id. 

T 

8d.  to  9d. 
home  killed 
5d.  to  6d., 

9\d. 

■ 

9d.  to  lOd. 
home  killed 

%ld.  to  I0\d. 

I 

8kd.  to  M., 
home  killed 

23s.  51. 

38*.  3d. 

23.S-.  5d. 

36s. 

ISs.  2d. 

16.?.  to  19*. 

2ls.  7d. 

37*. 

24s. 

38.?. 

24.?. 

39.?. 

14?.  5d. 

15.?.  to  18.?. 

34.?. 
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from  these  reports,  have  been  brought  together.  Each  town  is  the 
principal  port  of  a  country  whose  chief  inchistry  is  agriculture; 
each  has  a  population  of  between  300,000  and  400,000,  and  each 
has  large  manufacturing  industries.  As  a  port,  Antwerp  is  far 
ahead  of  Belfast :  Init,  on  the  other  hand,  Antwerp  has  no  great 
industry  to  compare  with  the  linen  manufactures  of  Belfast. 

In  a  few  years'  time  all  this  material  will  haA'e  lost  some  of  its 
value,  owing  to  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  industry  and  population. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  buried  in 
these  official  reports  until  all  its  interest  has  evaporated.  Any 
statistician  who  should  devote  himself  to  an  analysis  of  these 
tremendous  accumulations  of  facts  concerning  the  vital  conditions 
of  industrial  populations  would  be  deserving  of  the  utmost  com- 
mendation, not  oidy  from  his  fellow  statisticians,  but  from  the 
reading  section  of  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  Belgian  volume  without  again 
remarking  on  the  excellence  and  the  comprehensive  character  of 
the  special  reports  on  each  town.  None  of  the  investigators  has 
confined  himself  to  the  indicated  objects  of  the  enquiry,  but  in  each 
case  the  aim  has  been  to  discover  the  whole  of  the  conditions  of 
industrial  life  in  each  community,  whether  they  all  fit  into  a  scheme 
of  totals  and  comparisons  or  not.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  onl}' 
results  which  have  been  collected  and  studied,  but  also  the  causes,, 
or  some  of  them,  w^hich  have  probably  gone  to  the  production  of 
those  results.  The  Brussels  report  is  careful  to  observe  that  "the 
average  working-man's  wife  ....  buys  meat  ....  without- 
reference  to,  or  knowledge  of,  the  part  of  the  carcase  from  which 
it  is  cut."  The  Antwerp  report  pays  particidar  attention  to  immi- 
gration, and  gives  details  of  all  foreign  elements  of  the  population. 
The  small-arms  industry  at  Liege  has  been  carefully  investigated  iu 
such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  great  importance  of 
its  effects  upon  the  growth  and  industrial  conclitions  of  the  town. 
Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  to 
show  that  the  student  who  gives  the  necessary  time  to  this  report 
need  never  be  misled  in  consecpience  of  the  general  character  of  the 
conclusions  and  comparisons  which  are  attempted  in  the  general 
report. 

The  rent-level  is  obviously  the  most  difficult  thing  to  gauge, 
in  Belgium  as  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  varying  systems  of 
local  taxation.  The  general  report  states  that  "the  rents  paid  by 
Avorking-class  tenants  in  Belgiiun  do  not  appear  to  include  directly 
any  element  of  local  taxation,"  and  the  comparison  with  p]nglish 
rents  is  approachcfl  on  that  basis.  But  in  the  special  report  on 
Brussels  we  find  a  difterent  version,  as  follows :  "  While  the  fore- 
going rents  undoubtedly  include  a  certain  element  of  taxes  (State 
and  provincial,  as  wxll  as  local),  it  is  not  possible  to  form  an  estimate, 
however  rough,  of  the  proportion  in  which  that  element  is  present 
in  their  composition."  Thus  more  than  usual  uncertainty  appears 
to  exist  on  this  point  as  legards  Belgian  rents,  the  figures  of  which 
are  1)ased  on  individual  inquiries  made  of  about  32,000  tenants- 
Other  points  bearing  on  the  rent-level  are  the  sanitary  conditions, 
which  are  reported   as   unsatisfactory,  the  houses  being   crowded 
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together  in  blind  courts  and  alleys,  of  which  only  a  very  small 
proportion  have  a  separate  water-supply.  The  sizes  of  the  rooms 
are  considered  to  be  .somewhat  in  excess  of  the  sizes  of  similar  rooms 
in  England;  and  in  Ghent  the  municipal  bye  laws  enact  that  every 
dwelling-house  must  have  a  minimum  of  three  habitable  rooms,  each 
with  an  area  of  at  least  150  ft.  This  apparently  relates  only  to 
new  buildings.  Cheapness  of  transit  is  another  factor  affecting  the 
rent-level,  and  Belgian  workmen  are  particularly  well  served  in  this 
respect.  We  are  told  that,  "  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  travel,  both 
by  workmen's  trains  and  on  the  system  of  light  railway's  which  has 
been  so  extensively  developed  in  Belgium,  many  workmen  live  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  their  place  of  employment."  Some  of 
them  live  as  far  as  18  miles  out  of  Brussels. 

The  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  are  especially  full  for 
Belgium,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  more  tables  than  we 
have  space  for  in  order  to  giv^e  an  adequate  account  of  them.  They 
are,  of  course,  less  difficult  to  deal  with  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  retail  prices  have  been  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  for  other 
Continental  countries,  viz.,  by  quotations  from  numbers  of  shop- 
keepers in  each  town.  No  less  than  1,859  budgets  of  family 
expenditure  have  been  obtained  and  analysed,  the  classification 
being  based  on  the  family  income.  In  "weighting"  the  index 
numbers  representing  the  effect  of  food  prices,  the  following  average 
weekly  quantities  were  used  : — 


Coffee 

Sugar 

Bapon 

Eggs 

Cheese 


1  lb. 
1    „ 


lb. 


Butter    2i  lbs. 

Potntoes 33       ,, 

Flour fib. 

Bread  34^  lbs. 

Milk   4  quarts 


Beef    I  2|  lbs. 

Mutton  I  i  lb. 

Veal    \    ,, 

Fork   1       „ 

Coal    li  cwt. 


The  corresponding  data  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  on  p.  210 
of  the  Journal  for  March,  1908  ;  for  Germany,  on  p.  529  of  September, 
1908;  and  for  France,  on  p.  116  of  March,  1909.  But  in  making 
comparisons  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Belgian  prices  relate 
to  June,  1908,  while  all  the  others  relate  to  October,  1905, 

The  following  table  gives  as  much  as  is  possible  of  the  summary 
of  comparative  conclusions  for  the  Belgian  towns  dealt  with  in  the 
report : — 


Menu  iiidex-nuinliijrs. 


Number 

of 
towns 

ill 
group. 

Geogra]iliical  gnmjis. 

llciils. 

Prices. 

Rents 

n.'id 

prices 

coinbiucd. 

Wajtes  of 

skilled  Dieii 

ill 

liu  Iding, 

engiiii  ering, 

and 

printinjj  trades. 

Approxi- 
mate 

relalire 

level 

of 

"  real 

wages." 

Brussels    

1           100 
1             99 

100 

95 
93 
97 

100 
93 
87 
92 

100 
89 
78 
91 

100 
93 
90 
99 

Antwerp    . 

Other  Flemish  towns 
Walloon  towns    

7 
6 

59 
67 
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For  the  comparisons  beUveeri  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom 
reference  should  l)e  made  to  the  general  report,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  them  without  a  large  number  of  explanations  and 
reservations.  But  in  arriving  at  one  of  the  bases  of  comparison  some 
strain  is  placed  upon  the  method  adopted  of  comparing  mean  pre- 
dominant rents.  In  order  to  obtain  figures  suitable  for  comparison 
with  the  rents  of  English  working-class  tenements,  three  classes  of 
Belgian  tenements  are  selected — those  of  2  rooms,  3  rooms  and 
4  rooms.  But  when  we  come  to  details  in  the  case  of  Brussels 
(which  includes  two-fifth%  of  the  population  dealt  with),  it  appears 
that  in  Brussels  city  48"5  per  cent,  of  the  working-class  dwellings 
are  single-room  tenements,  and  41 '5  per  cent,  are  two-room  tene- 
ments, leaving  only  10  per  cent,  altogether  for  two  of  the  classes 
used  in  the  comparison  with  England  and  Wales.  In  Greater 
Brussels  the  available  figures  cover  only  eight  out  of  the  nine 
communes,  but  they  show  34  per  cent,  of  single-room  tenements, 
45 '4  per  cent,  of  two-room  tenements,  and  only  2o'6  per  cent,  of 
tenements  with  three  or  more  rooms.  These  figures  make  it  still 
more  difficult  to  accept  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  report  as  to 
rent  comparisons.  Scientific  perfection,  however,  is  hardly  possible 
in  handling  such  numerous  and  varied  series  of  figures,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  high  standard  set  by  the  earliei' 
reports  is  being  well  maintained.  E.J.H. 

2. — Occupation  mortalities,  icith  an  abstract  of  discussion  thereon. 
{Transactions  of  FacuJttj  of  Actuaries,  ^0.  45.)  86  pp.,  8vo.  London: 
C.  and  E.  Lay  ton,  1909.     Price  2s. 

There  are  few  branches  of  mortality  statistics  that  are  so  replete 
with  real  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  present  such  practical 
difficulties,  as  that  which  attempts  to  deal  with  the  influence  of 
occupation  on  mortality.  The  Paper  on  occupation  mortalities 
submitted  in  November  last  to  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scot- 
land by  Dr.  James  Crawford  Dunlop,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
Statistics  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  General  for  Scotland,  and 
since  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Faculty,  is  a  most  useful 
and  valuable  contribution  to  this  subject.  The  Paper  not  only 
contains  a  full  and  careful  historical  analysis  of  the  various  attempts 
that  have  been  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  l)y  official  statisticians 
in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Switzerland  to  ascertain  and 
differentiate  the  varying  rates  of  mortality  of  those  engaged  in 
different  occupations  ;  it  also  descrilies  the  various  methods  that 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  overcome  the 
inherent  ditfictilties  of  the  problem,  and  discusses  their  merits. 

Dr.  Farr,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  his  report  on  the  census 
in  1851,  pointed  out  that  the  mortality  of  males  engaged  in  different 
professions  and  occupations  appeared  to  "open  a  new  field  of 
inquiry,"  rendered  possible  by  the  record  of  facts  in  the  census 
schedules  and  in  the  death  register.  He  at  the  same  time  called 
attention  to  the  "peculiar  difficulties  that  l)eset  all  inquiries  into 
the  mortality  of  limited,  fluctuating,  and  sometimes  ill-tlefined 
sections  of  the  population."   Dr.  Ogle  and  Dr.  Tatliam,  the  successors 
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of  Dr.  Farr  at  the  General  Register  Oftice,  have  extended  and  done 
much  to  improve  English  occupational  statistics,  but  the  nature  of 
the  available  materials,  and  the  consequent  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  appear  still  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  full  acceptance 
of  these  available  statistics  as  affording  a  trustworthy  measure  of 
the  influence  of  mere  occupation  on  mortality.  Careful  considera- 
tion of  the  observations  of  successive  Medical  Superintendents  of 
Statistics  to  the  Registrar-General  for  iMigland,  of  Dr.  Dunlop's 
helpful  Paper,  and  of  the  expert  discussion  thereon  which  followed 
the  reading  of  the  Paper,  raises  serious  doubts  whether,  in 
present  circumstances,  statistics  based  upon  census  returns  of  occu- 
pation, as  now  recorded  in  the  occupier's  schedule,  and  upon  the 
facts  now  recorded  in  the  death  register,  can  be  fully  trusted  to 
give  a  true  indication  of  the  influence  of  different  occupations  on 
the  health  or  rate  of  mortality  of  those  engaged  therein.  The 
census  schedule  has  hitherto  only  recorded  the  occupation  or  pro- 
fession in  which  persons  are  actually  engaged  at  the  time  of  the 
census ;  and  in  the  death  register  is  generally  recorded  the  last 
occupation  or  profession  in  which  the  deceased  person  was  engaged, 
without  reference  to  any  occupation  that  may  have  been  previously 
followed.  In  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  more  than  one  occupation 
is  frequently  returned  in  the  schedules,  which  increases  the  difficulty 
caused  by  changes  of  occupation.  The  most  recent  occupational 
statistics  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  published  in  Part  2  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  65th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General, 
showed  that  the  death-rates  of  males  aged  25 — 65  years  during  the 
three  years  1900-01-02,  after  due  allowance  for  varying  age  consti- 
tution, gave  a  comparative  mortality  figure  of  but  524  for  clergymen, 
priests  and  ministers,  the  corresponding  figure  for  all  males  in 
England  and  Wales  being  taken  as  1,000.  Among  males  of  the 
same  ages  following  other  occupations,  in  the  same  years,  the 
comparative  mortality  figure  ranged  upwards  to  1,883  fo''  ^^^^  '^^^ 
hotel  servants,  2,007  for  costermongers,  hawkers,  il'c,  and  2,235  ^^^' 
general  labourers.  Inn  and  hotel  service,  including  barmen  and 
others  serving  in  inns  and  hotels,  have  invariably  shown  high  death- 
rates  at  all  ages,  according  to  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  Swiss 
statistics,  which  excess  may  therefore  probably  be  correctly  attri- 
buted, in  great  measure,  to  the  occupation  and  its  associated  risks 
and  temptations.  Equally  in  accord  are  nearly  all  published 
statistics  showing  the  low  rate  of  mortality  at  all  ages  prevailing 
among  the  clergy,  priests,  and  ministers.  The  comparative  mortality 
figure  for  Imrristers  and  solicitors  during  the  same  three  years  was 
reported  to  be  750,  and  for  physicians,  surgeons,  and  general 
practitioners  952,  as  compared  with  524  for  clergymen,  priests,  &c., 
and  with  1,000  for  all  males.  Inasmuch  as  persons  engaged  in  these 
three  professions,  speaking  comparatively,  seldom  drift  into  other 
occupations,  and  as  they  live  under  fairly  similar  social  conditions, 
there  is  no  very  serious  reason  for  doubting  that  these  figures 
approximately  represent  the  relative  rates  of  mortality  due  to  the 
varying  influence  of  those  different  professions.  In  the  case  of 
industrial  occupations,  however,  the  comparative  mortality  figures 
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ure  probably  far  less  trustworthy.  It  is  infinitely  difficult,  for 
instance,  to  attril^ute  the  excessively  high  mortality  figures  for 
costermongers,  hawkers,  &c.,  and  for  general  labourers  (2,007  ^'^cl 
2,235  respectively),  to  the  mere  influence  of  occupation,  as  in  the 
majority  of  industrial  occupations  frequent  change  of  occupation, 
and  the  effect  of  social  conditions  (including  housing,  feeding,  and 
clothing)  in  great  measure  destroy  the  value  of  the  mortality 
statistics  as  a  true  test  of  the  influence  of  occupation. 

Dr.  Dunlop,  in  the  course  of  his  Paper,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  most  important  of  the  probable  sources  of  error  and  limita- 
tion in  the  published  statistics  of  occupational  mortality  arise  from 
paucity  of  the  facts  on  which  the  calculations  are  based.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  good  ground  for  agreeing  with  the  expert 
opinion,  expressed  during  the  discussion  of  the  Paper,  that  change 
of  occupation  is  a  far  more  serious  source  of  error  in  the  tabulated 
results  than  paucity  of  facts.  Advancing  age  or  failing  health 
are  constantly  the  cause  of  necessary  changes  of  occupation,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  changes  due  to  varying  demands  for  labour  in 
different  branches  of  industry.  There  are,  indeed,  various  forms  of 
manual  labour,  such  as  mining,  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  puddling, 
<fec.,  which  not  only  forbid  the  adoption  of  such  occupations  by  the 
physical  weakling,  but  necessarily  lead  to  change  of  occupation  in 
case  of  health  failure.  Such  industries  are,  in  fact,  carried  on,  as 
Dr.  Ogle  pointed  out,  by  a  body  of  comparatively  picked  men ; 
stronger  in  the  bsginning,  and  maintained  at  a  high  level  of  health 
by  the  continual  automatic  weeding  out  of  those  whose  strength 
falls  below  the  necessary  standard.  In  his  report  on  the  census  in 
1881,  Dr.  Ogle  further  remarked  that  even  in  those  industries  in 
which  no  excessive  amount  of  muscular  strength  is  required  there 
must  always  be  a  certain  line  below  which  continued  employment  in 
the  same  occupation  bocomes  an  impossibility  ;  the  weaker  indi- 
viduals, when  health  fails,  are  constantly  drifting  out  of  each 
industrial  occupation,  the  death-rates  in  such  occupations  being  thus 
unfairly  lowered.  These  weaker  individuals  necessarily  drift  among 
the  miscellaneous  class  of  occupations,  such  as  general  lal)Ourers, 
costermongers,  hawkers,  kc,  whose  rate  of  mortality  is  thereliy 
unfairly  raised.  O.^cupational  statistics  appear  to  show  that  strong 
physical  labour  (in  mining  and  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  for 
instance)  is  not  prr  se  prejudicial  to  life,  but  it  is  very  doubtful, 
in  the  circumstances  referred  to,  how  far  the  natiu-al  inference 
from  these  statistics  can  be  accepted  as  trustworthy. 

There  is  another  inherent  source  of  difficulty  which  depreciates 
the  value  of  the  hitherto  published  attempts  to  ascertain  and  tabulate 
the  influence  of  occupation  on  mortality  from  facts  recorded  in  the 
census  returns  and  in  the  death  register.  No  one  now  doubts  tlie 
direct  and  inevitable  effect  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses 
of  the  working  classes  and  their  surroundings  on  the  health  and  the 
death-rate  of  their  inhabitants,  naturally  modified  by  the  habits  of 
the  workers  themselves,  and  l)y  the  socia  condition  and  wages  of  the 
calling  they  follow.  These  conditions,  indeed,  mainly  govern  the 
amoiuit  they  can  expend  on  rent,  food,  clothing,  kc.     Dr.  Arlidge, 
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in  his  A-aluable  work  on  "  The  Diseases  of  Occupations,"  points  out 
that  "it  is  a  most  ditficult  problem  to  solve,  especially  in  the  case  of 
an  industrial  town  population,  how  far  the  diseases  met  with  in  it 
are  town-made  and  how  far  trade-made ;  the  former  almost  alwa3's 
predominate.  Neglect  in  weighing  these  two  factors  vitiates  most 
published  statistics  and  statements." 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  ofRcial  statistics  which 
have  from  time  to  time  drawn  attention  to  the  excessive  rates  of 
mortality  in  man}'  unhealthy  and  dusty  occupations,  .more  especially 
those  of  potters  and  earthenware  manufactures,  cutlers  and  scissor 
makers,  file  makers,  gunsmiths,  furriers  and  skinners,  lead  manu- 
facturers, glass  manufacturers,  tin  and  copper  miners,  and  chimney 
sweeps.  Such  statistics  of  mortality  probal)ly  otdy  err  in  under- 
stating the  truly  excessive  death-rates  in  these  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions. Their  value  has  been  fully  recognised  liy  Dr.  Arlidge  antl 
Dr.  Oliver  in  their  works  dealing  with  unhealthy  trades,  and  by 
legislative  action  tending  to  reduce  the  risks  incidental  to  such 
occupations. 

Neither  do  the  foregoing  considerations  detract  from  the  value 
of  occupational  mortality  statistics  dealing  with  occupations  in 
which  those  engaged  are,  generally  speaking,  not  liable  to  changes 
of  occupation  (as  in  the  case  of  the  learned  professions),  and  in 
which  those  engaged  may  be  presumed  to  live  under,  at  any  rate, 
very  similar  social  conditions.  In  the  case  of  statistics  of  most 
industrial  occupations,  however,  the  frecjuent  change  of  occupation 
from  various  causes,  and  the  obvious  influence  of  class  and  social 
condition,  appear  to  suggest  the  desiral)ility  of  supplementing 
detailed  statistics  of  occupational  mortality  with  some  form  of  class 
mortality  statistics,  in  order  if  possible  to  determine  what  proportion 
of  the  excess  of  mortality,  among  those  engaged  in  many  industrial 
occupations,  is  due  to  class  and  social  condition,  and  how  much  to 
the  true  effect  of  the  occupations  themselves.  N.A.H. 

3. — The  infliwnrp  of  defective  pln/xique  and  iinfaroiiratde  home 
environment  on  the  inteUir/ence  of  school  children.  (Eugenics  Laboratory 
Memoirs.  VIII.)  By  David  Heron,  M.A.,  Galton  Kesearch  Fellow 
in  National  Eugenics.  60  pp.,  4to.  London:  Dulau  and  Co.,  1910. 
Price  ^s. 

This  memoir  by  ]\Ir.  Heron  is  based  on  data  which  have  been 
collected  during  recent  years  luider  the  general  direction  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council  Education  Committee. 
The  data  include,  for  every  child,  its  age,  "  standard,"  height  and 
weight,  an  estimate  by  the  teacher  of  its  mental  capacity  imder 
five  heads  ranging  from  "  very  dull  and  backward  "  to  "  biilliant,"' 
and  an  estimate  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  ;  and,  for  children  in  certain  schools,  an  estimate  of  the  state 
of  nutrition,  of  the  condition  of  the  clothing,  of  the  degree  of 
personal  cleanliness,  of  the  power  of  hearing,  of  the  condition  of 
the  cervical  glands  and  of  the  tonsils,  and  adenoids.  In  all  4,2<S6 
boys  and  4,474  girls  in  14  different  schools  are  dealt  with.  The 
following  mean  correlations  are  found  between  intelligence  and  the 
several  other  characters  mentioned  : — 
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Height     

+  10 
+  •06 
+  •01, 
+  ■14 
+  •01 

+  •07 
+  •03 
+  •24 
+  •07 

+  •08 
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+  •08 
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Tonsils     

Teeth  

Hearing      

+  •11 

Clothing 

Cleanlines:* 

+  09 
+  •17 

Nutritiou     

It  will  be  seen  that  all  correlations  are  small,  and  Mr.  Heron 
concludes  that  (p.  58)  "  it  is  quite  impossible  to  assert  that  the 
conditions  dealt  with  in  this  investigation  are  the  sources  of  the 
differentiation  as  to  intelligence  which  we  find  between  one  child 
and  another,"  (pp.  58  and  59)  "  There  is  little  sensible  effect  of 
nurture,  environment  and  physique  on  intelligence.  Some  such 
effect  probably  does  exist,  but  it  is  clearly  so  small  that  only  very 
accurate  and  extremely  numerous  observations  based  on  homogeneous 
material  are  likely  to  lead  to  results  persistently  sensible  having 
regard  to  their  probable  errors,"  and  again  (p.  60)  "  Some  contribu- 
tion unfavourable  home  environment  and  defective  physique  may 
make  to  the  degree  of  intelligence,  but  even  if  finally  demonstrated, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  "second  order"  contribution,  possibly  even 
an  indirect  effect  of  race  and  stock,  the  abler  children  being  those 
of  fitter  parents  who  give  them  better  homes  and  better  physique. 
Other  factors  of  environment  have  yet  to  be  discussed,  but  so  far 
.  .  .  .  there  is  no  sign  of  an  environmental  condition  producing 
an  effect  on  the  mentality  of  the  child  at  all  comparable  with  the 
known  influences  of  heredity."  These  conclusions  are  of  great 
importance  if  correct.     But  are  they  correct  1 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Francis  \Yarner  commenced  to 
carry  out  two  series  of  investigations  (1888-91  and  1892-94)  on 
mental  and  physical  defects  in  school-children.  These  investiga- 
tions covered  100,000  children  in  all,  or  more  than  ten  times  as 
many  as  those  covered  by  the  investigation  which  forms  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Heron's  work.  Two  of  the  characters  noted  by  Dr.  Warner 
were  "dulness"  and  "  low  nutrition  " — characters  which  appear  to 
correspond  pretty  closely  to  the  "  intelligence  "  and  "  nutrition  "  of 
Mr.  Heron's  data.  Dr.  Warner's  data  and  methods  were  discussed 
in  two  papers  read  Itefore  this  Society  (vol.  56,  1893,  and  vol.  59, 
1896)  and  were  given  more  fully  in  a  separately  published  lieport 
(Report  on  the  scientific  study  of  the  mental  and  physical  conditions 
of  childhood,  1895) :  they  were  also  discussed,  as  illustrations,  by  the 
present  writer  in  a  memoir  on  association  (/'/«/.  Tran.%  A.,  vol.  194, 
1900).  No  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Heron  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  AVarner,  and  I  conclude  that  he  must  have  been  unaware  of  it, 
a  fact  which  is  to  be  regretted,  for  one  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  in  this  memoir  some  statement  of  his  views  as  to  the  divergence 
between  the  results  of  the  truly  pioneer  investigation  undertaken  by 
Dr.  AVarner,  and  the  more  recent  invcstitjation  with  which  he  is 
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concerned.  Dr.Warner'.s  data  show  a  high  degree  of  association  between 
dulness  and  Imv  nutrition :  they  show  it  for  both  sexes  in  different 
classes  of  schools  (certified  industrial  schools,  poor-law  schools  itc), 
for  different  races  (English,  Jews,  Scotch,  Irish),  and  for  children 
in  different  groups  of  Standards  (Infants,  Standards  I — III,  and 
Standards  IV — Ex.  VII).  The  association-coefficients  given  in  the 
memoir  cited  are  not  comparable  with  Mr.  Heron's  correlation- 
coefficients,  however,  as  the  association  coefficient  is  a  good  deal 
higher  than  the  correlation  coefficient  for  the  same  data.  I  have 
therefore  worked  out  the  correlation  by  Professor  Pearson's  "  four- 
fold table"  method,  for  a  few  of  Dr.  Warner's  groups  of  data,  in 
order  to  obtain  figures  comparable  with  those  of  Mr.  Heron's 
memoir,  and  find  the  following  results  :— 

Correlation  betwoon  '"  dulness"  and  "low  mifcrition  "  for — 

26,857  boys,  1888-91  investigation 0-53 

26,287  boys,  1832-94  „  O'oG 

25,143  girls,  1888-91  „  0-64 

23>7 '3  gii'ls,  1892-94  „  0-58 

2,631  boys,  Jews,  1892-94    , 0-43 

2,668  girls,  Jews,  1892-94    0-47 

803  boys,  Scotch,  1  Edinburgh  school,  1892-94    038 

807  girls,       „  „  „  , 0-61 

Mr.  Heron  admits  that  in  starting  his  investigation  he  expected 
to  find  large  correlations  "  possibly  exceeding  0"5  " :  certainly,  the 
coefficients  based  on  the  totality  of  Dr.  Warner's  data  do  exceed 
0'5,  while  those  for  the  two  distinct  races  are  only  slightly  under 
0'5.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Heron  that  these  are  the  sort  of  results  that 
might  have  been  expected :  why  then  has  he  failed  to  find  anything 
but  a  very  low  correlation  1  The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  his  data,  as  to  intelligence  especially,  are  almost  worthless 
and  can  prove  nothing.  Dr.  Warner's  was  practically  a  "  one-man  " 
investigation  :  all  the  physical  symptoms — development  defects, 
nerve-signs,  and  low  nutrition — were  noted  by  himself  without 
exception  in  the  first  investigation,  and  with  few  exceptions  in  the 
second  ;  continuity  of  standard  was  thus  ensiu-ed.  The  return  as  to 
"dulness"  is  stated  to  have  been  based  on  the  teacher's  report,  but 
this  does  not  quite  convey  the  actual  procedure.  Dr.  Warner  him- 
self, I  understand,  picked  out  certain  children  to  begin  with,  and 
these,  subject  to  the  teacher's  confirmation,  were  entered  as  "dull," 
together  with  such  other  children  as  were  then  reported  as  dull  by 
the  teacher  (cf.  Report,  &c.,  p.  11).  Dr.  Warner's  selections,  his 
personal  presence,  and  his  explanations,  would  thus  tend  to  secure  a 
moderate  degree,  at  least,  of  uniformitv.  Further,  the  investigation 
was  voluntar}'  and  unofficial,  and  there  would  therefore  be  little 
probability  that  any  teacher  would  consider  that  it  might  be  to  his 
or  her  disadvantage  to  enter  children  as  "  dull  " — a  possible  source 
of  error,  as  Mr.  Heron  suggests  (p.  13)  in  the  L.C.C.  investigation. 
The  L.C.C.  data  as  to  intelligence,  Mr.  Heron  fully  and  freely 
admits,  are  exceedingly  bad  and  enormously  affected  by  the 
per.sonal  equation  of  the  teacher  in  his  use  of  the  terms  "  very  dull 
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and  backward,"  "  under  the  average,"  "  average,"  "  above  the 
average,"  "  brilliant."  The  percentage  of  children  who  are  classed 
as  brilliant  ranges  from  3  to  33  per  cent,  (in  different  schools)  among 
the  boys,  and  from  i  to  33  per  cent,  among  the  girls,  while  in  one 
boys'  school  which  was  not  used  exactly  50  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were  classed  as  brilliant,  and  in  Standard  III  of  that  school,  out  of  a 
class  of  95,  no  fewer  than  83  were  marked  "l)rilliant"  (p.  11). 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Heron  that  "  personal  equation  and  not  local 
differentiation  contriliute  the  bulk  of  the  heterogeneity"  (p.  12), 
but  he  seems  to  consider  that  he  has  eliminated  the  factors  of 
personal  eciuation  and  errors  of  judgment  by  dealing  with  each 
school  by  itself,  and  averaging  the  separate  school  coefficients  so 
obtained.  It  is  on  this  point  that  we  differ.  I  cannot  find,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  the  children  of  one  sex  in  one  school  were 
classified  by  one  and  the  same  teacher :  presumably  they  were 
classified  in  each  class,  mainl}'  at  least,  by  the  teacher  of  that  class, 
so  that  we  would  have  varying  personal  equations  to  consider  even 
M'ithin  the  individual  school.  Further,  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  unless  they  are  very  carefully  controlled,  the 
teacher's  judgments  are  rdativehj  as  well  as  absolutely  valueless— 
i.e.,  that  we  cannot  attach  any  great  confidence  even  to  the  classifica- 
tions of  one  teacher  of  a  single  class.  His  judgment  is  probably 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  age  of  the  pupils  :  "  you  find  a  child 
age  10  in  Standard  VI  put  as  moderate"  writes  a  correspondent  to 
me, "  and  one  of  the  same  age  in  Standard  II  called  hiiJliant  because 
his  extra  experience  of  the  world  makes  him  shine  among  his 
younger  fellows."  Moreover,  the  quality  "intelligence"  or  "general 
intelligence  "  is  itself  not  defined,  and  it  is  exceedingly  complex  ; 
the  teacher  may  tend  to  lay  a  very  undue  stress  on  one  oi'  another 
aspect  of  intelligence,  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  it  is  even  possible 
that  his  particular  mode  of  teaching,  or  that  of  the  school,  may  not 
tend  to  l)ring  out  at  all  some  capacities  that  the  child  possesses. 
"It  is  idle  to  assert,"  writes  Mr.  Heron  (p.  13),  "that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  'general  intelligence.'"  He  has  missed  the  point  of 
the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  against  the  use  of  such  a  term. 
The  objection  is  clearly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Anthropometric 
Committee  of  the  British  Association — a  Committee  which  has  done 
the  most  invaluable  work  for  standardising  and  improving  the 
methods  of  anthropometry : — "  Many  of  the  words  in  popular  usage 
express  characters  which  are  extremely  complex  resultants  of  a 
number  of  more  elementary  characters  {e.g.,  intelligence)."  It 
is  this  complexity  of  the  character,  and  the  consequent  scope 
that  is  given  to  genuine  differences  of  judgment,  and  to  absolute 
errors  of  judgment,  that  render  it  desirable  to  substitute  more 
simple  terms.  Mr.  Heron  himself  even  goes  so  far  as  to  think 
that  "  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  teachers  have  confused 
'intelligence'  with  orderly  behaviour  and  quietness,  and  so 
have  classed  some  of  the  weaklings  as  '  intelligent,'  while  the 
physically  active  and  noisy  children  were  regarded  less  favourably  " 
(p.  22).  What  weight,  either  relative  or  absolute,  can  be  attached 
to  such  returns  1     And  if  the  results  can  clearly  not  be  accepted  in 
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the  case  of  "  intelligence  "  and  "  nutrition,"  what  reasons  have  we 
for  supposing  that  any  greater  weight  will  attach  to  the  other 
figures  given  1  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Heron  should 
have  put  forward  sufh  definite  conclusions,  of  so  far-reaching 
importance,  upon  so  doubtful  a  foundation. 

Amongst  the  correlation  coefficients  Imsed  on  Dr.  Warner's  data, 
given  above,  are  included  coefficients  for  Scotch  and  for  Jewish 
children,  as  Mr.  Heron  lays  some  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
admixture  of  races  in  many  populations  may  give  rise  to  fallacious 
conclusions  :  the  Scotch,  rather  than  the  Irish,  children  were  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  in  spite  of  their  smaller  numbers,  l)ecause  they  were 
nil  drawn  from  one  school  and  thus  give  correlations  directly 
comparable  with  the  coefficients  for  single  schools  given  in  the  body 
of  Mr.  Heron's  paper.  While  he  is  perfectly  right  in  directing 
attention  to  the  possible  fallacy,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Warner's 
relatively  large  correlations  are  but  very  slightly  affected  by  the 
mixture  of  races.  Indeed,  the  figures  in  Dr.  Warner's  reports  show 
that  the  divergence  in  respect  of  dulness  between  children  suffering 
from  low  nutrition  and  normal  children  is  far  too  great  to  be 
appreciably  due  to  such  a  heterogeneity  :  some  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  low-nourished  children  are  dull,  against  some  6  to  8  per  cent,  oi 
the  well-noiu-ished.  The  divergences  between  the  diflFerent  races 
as  regards  both  dulness  and  low  nutrition  are  c[uite  small. 

In  dissenting  from  Mr.  Heron's  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
data,  and  consequently  from  his  conclusions,  we  do  not  desire  to 
imply  that  the  memoir  itself  is  without  value:  on  the  contrary, 
a  number  of  points  raised  are  of  importance,  and  several  of 
the  statistical  methods  that  he  has  used  are  worthy  of  notice ; 
for  example,  the  calculation  of  "  corrected  school  averages "  for 
heights,  weights,  &c.,  based  on  the  age-distribution  of  the  total 
population  of  school  children  observed,  instead  of  on  the  actual 
ageclistiibution  of  the  children  in  each  school,  so  that  the  cor- 
rected averages  are  comparable  inter  se.  The  use  of  similar 
methods  is  suggested  in  other  cases  also.  The  standard,  or 
position  in  standard,  of  the  child,  corrected  for  age,  it  is 
pointed  out,  might  ])e  used  as  a  measure  of  intelligence :  such  a 
measure  would  seem  reasonable,  and  it  is  not  clear  why  it  was  not 
adopted  in  the  present  memoir.  To  his  paragraph  on  p.  4  of  the 
memoir,  suggesting  the  correction  of  the  correlation  between 
diameter  of  child  and  environment,  for  character  of  parent,  we  should 
like  to  dev^ote  some  space,  but  this  notice  is  already  unduly  long  : 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  point  out  that  a  correlation  between  parent 
and  child  does  not  necessarily  imply  heredi:;y.  As  a  warning  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  any  such  investigation  as  that  with  which  he 
deals,  and  as  indicating  possible  means  of  circumventing  some  of 
them,  Mr.  Heron's  memoir  may,  in  fact,  be  commended.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  material  is  strong  enough — or  anything 
like  strong  enough — to  bear  the  conclusions  given  at  the  end  as 
regards  the  iniiuence  on  intelligence  of  physique  and  of  environment. 

G.U.Y. 
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4. — The  disappearance  of  the  small  landowner.  Ford  Lectures, 
1909.  By  Arthur  H.  Johnson.  164  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.     1909.     Price  5.S. 

The  title  of  this  book  somewhat  begs  the  question  which  it  is 
its  object  to  answer.  Has  the  small  landowner  disappeared  in  Great 
Britain  1  Obviously  in  a  literal  sense  he  has  not,  and  the  questions 
really  discussed  are  whether  his  numbers  are  now  less  than 
at  some  former  period,  and  whether  present  conditions  tend  to  his 
disappearance.  The  primary  question  is  statistical,  but  unhappily 
no  adequate  statistics  are  available.  Mr.  Johnson  starts  with  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  small  landowners  in  England  and 
France  respectively,  and  points  oat  that  according  to  the  return  of 
1873  (which,  however,  is  notoriously  imperfect)  there  Avere  in 
England  about  260,000  owners  of  i  acre  and  upwards,  and  about 
700,000  owners  of  less  than  i  acre.  These  figures,  however,  are  not 
very  relevant  to  the  inquiry  which,  strictly  speaking,  relates  to 
occupying  owners  of  agricultural  land,  i.e.,  yeoman  farmers  and 
peasant  proprietors.  The  present  luimber  of  this  class  in  Great 
Britain  is  given  in  the  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1909  [Cd-5064]  as 
62,063,  being  12*19  P^i"  cent,  of  the  occupiers  of  agricultural  holdings 
in  the  country.  This  total  includes  those  who  "own  or  mainly 
own "  the  holdings  Avhich  they  occupy,  and  much  the  larger 
proportion  are  "  small  landowners,"  only  2,785  holding  more  than 
300  acres,  and  only  17,363  more  than  50  acres.  Mr.  Johnson  refers 
to  the  agricultural  statistics  of  1896,  with  which  the  later  returns 
are  not  strictly  comparable,  and  claims  that  they  corroborate  an 
estimate  which  he  himself  makes. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  what  from  the  statistical  point  of  view 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  author's  investigations. 
Seeking  for  evidence  of  the  fact  which  so  many  writers  take  for 
granted,  viz.,  that  small  landowners  have  declined,  Mr.  Johnson  had 
the  happy  thought  to  examine  the  assessments  to  land  tax,  and 
having  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  English  counties,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  "  hit  upon  a  perfect  mine  of  evidence,"  the  thorough 
working  of  which  he  commends  to  future  labourers  in  the  field  of 
historical  research.  He  himself  has  examined  the  assessments  for 
some  500  parishes,  with  the  view  mainly  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  during  the  period  since  about  1780,  any  change  in  the  number 
of  occupying  owners,  and  if  so,  in  which  direction.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  are  tabulated,  and  the  information  given  will  repay 
careful  study.  We  have  compiled  the  following  tal)le  which  shows 
the  number  of  occupying  owners  of  land  in  a  certain  number  of 
parishes  in  the  counties  named  at  six  periods.  The  dates  are  not 
precisely  identical  in  each  case,  and  the  number  of  parishes  included 
in  the  figures  also  varies,  the  figure  given  in  brackets  immediatel}' 
after  the  county  Ijeing  the  numl)cr  of  parishes  to  which  the  figures 
relate : — 
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Peiiod. 

i     Cvon  (oO). 

Wilts  (46). 

Kent  (37). 

LancM^liire  (25). 

Hereford  (27). 

1780-85    ... 

'         172 

172 

1       582*     1 

•118 

— 

1802-01,  ... 

190 

178 

371 

93 

'31-32  ... 

;         171 

169 

5GS 

323 

84 

'62 

1         161 

88 

367 

78 

39 

'91-92  ... 

153 

121 

482 

114 

54 

1907 

212 

159 

— 

128 

*  1798. 


In  the  case  of  Laiicasliii'C  the  comparability  of  the  figures  appears 
to  have  been  di.sturbed  hy  the  omission  in  the  two  latter  years  of 
assessments  under  3  acres.  Ignoring  this  county  and  taking  the 
figures  from  Oxford,  Wilts,  Kent  and  Hereford,  it  appears  that  in  the 
140  parishes  represented  the  number  of  small  landowners  at  tlie  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (1798-1804)  was  1,043,  ^^^'^^  that  this  number 
had  fallen  in  1891-92  to  Sio,  or  a  decline  of  over  22  per  cent,  in  little 
less  than  a  century.  This  by  itself  might  be  considered  sufficiently 
strong  evidence  of  the  decay  and  probable  disappearance  of  the 
small  landowner,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  does  not  represent 
the  whole  case.  The  period  when  the  disappearance  of  the  small 
landowner  appeared  most  imminent  was  in  18G2,  and  during  the 
past  fifty  years  there  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  recrudescence 
of  the  class.  In  the  three  counties  for  which  figures  for  1862  and 
1907  are  given  (representing  103  parishes)  the  numlier  of  small 
landowners  increased  from  288  to  499,  or  by  73  per  cent. 

It  must  be  recognised,  as  Mr.  Johnson  points  out,  that  these  few 
saniples  may  not  l)e  representative,  and  that  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  records  might  tell  quite  a  difterent  tale.  But  at  least  it  must  be 
admitted  that  three  of  the  counties,  Oxford,  Wilts,  and  Hereford, 
are  typically  rural,  and  when  a  similar  tendency  is  found  in  all  three 
a  reasonable  presumption  is  raised  that  the  same  tendency,  though 
in  varying  degrees,  would  be  found  in  rural  England  generally. 
If  this  be  so,  lamentations  over  the  disappearance  of  the  small 
landowner  would  seem  at  the  present  time  to  come  either  too  late 
or  too  soon.  No  oTie  acquainted  with  rural  life  will  be  surprised  at 
this  conclusion.  All  through  the  time  of  agricultural  depression,  as 
well  as  previously,  there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  small 
parcels  of  land  in  the  country  districts.  Nor  has  the  supply  been 
lacking.  Any  man  with  money  in  his  pocket  can  go  into  almost 
any  county  in  England  and  1>uy  a  small  property  to-morrow.  It  is 
true  that  this  demand  is  laigely  for  residential  rather  than  agricultural 
purposes,  and  it  is  true  also  that  when  we  speak  of  the  small 
landowner  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  two.  The 
city  man  who  buys  5,  10  or  50  acres  in  the  country  is  not  the 
class  of  person  whom  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  yeoman  farmers 
and  pea.sant  proprietors,  Init  he  is  none  the  less  a  small  landowner. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  made  an  attempt  in  1907  to  discriminate 
between  persons  occupying  agricultural  land  for  profit  and  those 
who  did  not  regard  their  holdings  as  a  source  of  income.     Any  such 
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return  must,  of  necessity,  be  imperfect,  but  the  result  of  the 
incj;uiry  showed  that  1 1  -4  per  cent,  of  the  occupiers  of  holdings  of 
I  to  5  acres,  and  57  per  cent,  of  those  occupying;  5  to  50  acres, 
excluded  themselves  from  the  agricultural  class.  Undoubtedly  the 
land  of  this  country  as  it  declines  in  agricultural  value,  increases 
steadily  in  residential  value,  and  in  this  fact  lies  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  comparing  statistics  of  its  ownership  and  occupation 
at  different  periods. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  statistical  aspect  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
interesting  work  that  we  can  allude  only  very  Ijriefly  to  his 
valuable  review  of  the  history  of  land  ownership  since  the 
great  plague.  His  preliminary  observations  on  the  influence  of 
the  land-laws  on  the  distrijjution  of  land  are  veiy  well  considered. 
He  points  out  that  "the  law  of  England,  so  far  irom  facilitating  the 
perpetual  tying  up  of  estates  in  one  family,  distinctly  forbids  it, 
and  that  though  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  the  rule  of  intestate 
succession,  the  law  can  easily  be  evaded."  As  he  forcibly  observes, 
if  the  law  hampered  the  sale  of  land,  it  would  have  protected  the 
small  owner  as  well  as  the  large.  It  is  necessary  to  look  elsewhere 
for  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  land  in  single  ownership,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  fijids  the  cause  in  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  large 
landowners.  "  The  accumulation  of  landed  property  has  been  the 
passion  of  the  rich."  Mr.  Johnson  discusses  the  vexed  question  of 
the  effect  of  inclosures,  and  his  remarks  are  distinguished  by  an 
impartiality  and  absence  of  prejudice  which  are  not  always  found 
in  writci's  on  this  sul)ject.  He  insists  on  the  essential  clifterence 
between  inclosure  of  the  common  field  and  inclosure  of  the  waste. 
The  cultivation  of  arable  land  under  the  common  field  system  was 
scarcely  capable  of  defence.  It  was  wasteful,  inconvenient,  and 
uneconomic  in  the  highest  degree.  Nor  was  its  partition  in  severalty 
unjust  in  principle  or  detrimental  to  any  class.  Provided  it  con- 
tinued as  arable  land,  its  increased  productivity  should  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished  not  only  the  number  of  persons 
for  whom  it  provided  sustenance,  but  also  the  number  employed  in 
its  cultivation.  That  great  grievances  arose  and  much  distress  was 
caused  by  these  inclosures  there  is  ample  evidence,  but  they  were 
mainly  caused,  not  by  the  inclosure,  but  by  the  conversion  of  the  arable 
land  to  pasture.  By  this  process  the  labouring  classes  are  the  chief 
sufterers,  l)y  being  thrown  out  of  work,  in  the  sixteenth  as  in  the  nine- 
teenth centiuy.  But  whereas  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  possible 
for  the  industrial  centres,  or  the  colonies,  to  absorb  the  displaced 
rural  population,  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  outlets  for  sur{)lus 
labour  on  the  land  were  very  few.  It  is  estimated  tliat  in  about 
half  of  Kiigland  the  total  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment from  1445  to  1637  was  about  34,000.  The  author  discusses 
the  statistics  of  inclosure,  an  interestijig  question  into  which  we 
cannot  now  enter,  and  points  out  that  although  there  are  no 
satisfactory  figures  of  the  acreage  inclosed  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  is  no  doul)t  that  the  extent  of  the  inclosures  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  much  exceeded 
any  jn-evious  period.     This,  however,  was  largely  inclosure  of  the 
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waste,  though  practically  all  the  remaining  common  fields  were  also 
inclosed  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
Parliament  deliberately  encoiu'aged  inclosure,  and  that  in  so  doing 
it  considered  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  were  best  served,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  duty  of  the 
Government  is  to  encourage  the  most  effective  utilisation  of  the 
soil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  right.  That  hardship 
was  caused  to  individuals  was  largely  inevitable.  Hardship  to 
individuals  necessarily  attends  any  change  in  the  conditions  of 
an  industry.  The  rural  population  had  lived  under  a  traditional 
system  in  which  legal  I'ights  were  less  important  than  custom  and 
usage.  Eights  of  common  were  vague  and  indeterminate,  and  their 
exercise  was  regarded  leniently.  The  popular  ideas  of  owner- 
ship of  waste  or  common  land  were  loose.  It  M-as  difficult  to 
convince  villagers  that  a  tract  of  land  which  had  always  been 
unfenced,  and  over  which  they  had  roamed  at  will  was  the  property 
jointly  of  a  limited  numl)er  of  persons,  or  rather  the  property  of 
one  person  over  which  other  persons  had  certain  definite  rights. 
There  can  be  no  doul)t  that  in  many  cases  inclosure,  both  of 
common  fields  and  of  the  waste,  was  carried  out  harshly,  with  too 
strict  an  insistance  on  the  letter  of  the  law  and  too  little  con- 
sideration of  moral — if  not  legal — rights  which  had  by  long  usage 
been  exercised.  To  this  harshness  is  attributable  the  spirit  of 
bitterness  and  sense  of  injustice  which  even  now  survive  in  many 
rural  parishes.  But  if  Parliament  at  one  time  allowed  too  freely 
the  inclosure  of  commons,  it  has  in  later  years  done  its  best  to 
remedy  the  fault,  and  since  the  Commons  Act  of  187G,  it  has 
become  as  difficult  to  inclose  a  common  as  a  century  ago  it  was  to 
prevent  it. 

The  subject  with  which  this  book  deals  is  a  fascinating  one,  and 
we  have  by  no  means  done  justice  to  Mr.  Johnson's  painstaking  and 
judicious  work.  We  may  note  one  point  for  slight  criticism. 
Allusion  is  made  to  an  "  estimate "  by  Sir  James  Caird,  of  the 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  1880.  The  figures  are  given 
to  prove  that  "  the  tendency  of  late  has  been  for  pasturage  once 
more  to  predomijiate  over  araljle  farming."  As  official  returns  of  the 
acreage  of  crops  have  been  published  annually  since  1867  (Caircl,  of 
course,  being  perfectly  familiar  with  them),  the  "  tendency "  can 
be  measured  with  exactitude  for  over  forty  years.  R.H.E. 

5. — Twenty-third  amival  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1908. 
IForhnen's  insurance  and  benrfit  funds  in  the  United  States.  810  pp., 
8vo.      Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1909. 

This  is  the  official  report  presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Neill, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the 
Hon.  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  by  him  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  growth  in  the  application  of  the  piinciples  of  insurance  during 
the  last  cpiarter  of  a  century  has  been  as  marked  in  this  country  as 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  report  is  a  timely  contribution  to  the 
study  of  a  question  which  is  one  of  very  present  interest.     The 
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Commissioner  finds,  as  we  find,  that  the  freedom  of  organisation 
which  prevails  with  regard  to  workmen's  insurance  and  benefit  funds 
makes  it  difficult  to  lay  down  clear  lines  of  demarcation  among  the 
different  groups.  His  analysis  extends  over  88  national  and 
international  laboiu-  organisation  benefit  funds,  530  local  labour 
organisation  benefit  funds,  50  railroad  funds,  461  local  establishment 
benefit  funds,  18  hospital  funds,  and  13  miscellaneous  organisations 
not  susceptible  of  classification.  Nearly  all  of  them  attempt  to 
accomplish  no  more  than  to  relieve  immediate  necessities.  The  two 
principal  classes  of  benefits  are  for  death  and  for  temporary 
disability.  This  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  the  national  union 
benefit  funds,  where  the  total  of  all  benefits  for  one  year  was 
(if  $5  =  il.)  1,565,824/.;  of  which,  1,044,129/.  was  for  payments  on 
death,  and  166,552/.  for  temporary  disability  ;  all  the  other  l)enefits, 
including  permanent  disaljility  and  superaniuiation,  amounting  to 
355,143/.  Other  benefits  found  in  oiDeration  were  unemployment, 
shipwreck,  tool,  and  marriage  benefits.  The  unemployment  benefit, 
we  are  informed,  has  made  little  headway  in  the  United  States 
either  as  a  national  or  local  union  benefit.  Shipwreck  benefit  is  paid 
by  nine  unions,  and  the  allowance,  generally  6/.  per  head,  was 
paid  to  267  members.  They  also  give  from  i.^.  to  2s.  a  week  as  a 
tobacco  benefit  to  members  when  sick,  and  expended  680/.  in  this 
way.  Copious  details  are  given  with  regard  to  each  group  of 
societies,  and  to  individual  societies  belonging  to  each  group, 
in  six  chapters  corresponding  with  the  eiuuneration  above  given. 
Chapter  VII  relates  to  35  industrial  benefit  societies,  and  is  equally 
full  in  detail. 

Chapter  VIII  deals  with  the  subject  of  State  and  Savings  Bank 
Insurance,  with  regard  to  which  the  reporter  considers  that 
"  ijractically  nothing  "  has  been  done  in  the  United  States.  A  new 
feature  in  insurance  is  the  provision  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
under  a  law  enacted  in  1907,  for  the  issue  of  life  insurance  and 
annuity  policies  for  small  amounts,  especially  adapted  for  working 
men,  by  the  savings  banks  of  that  State.  Alaryland  State  has  also 
a  co-operative  accident  insurance  fund.  Five  general  forms  of 
policy  are  issued  in  Massachusetts: — (1)  the  straight  life  policy,  on 
which  premiums  cease  at  age  75  ;  (2)  an  endowment  policy,  maturing 
at  age  65 ;  (3)  an  endowment  policy,  maturing  in  twenty  years  ; 
(4)  an  insurance  and  annuity  policy,  which  ccmil)ines  a  paj'ment 
upon  death  with  an  annuity  begiiuiing  at  age  G5.  Every  payment 
of  the  aniniity  diminishes  the  amount  of  the  insurance,  until  the 
insnrance  is  extinguished,  when  the  annuity  will  coiitinue  to  be 
paid  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The  5"'  form  of  policy  is  for  an 
old-age  pension,  at  age  60  or  65,  either  with  or  without  an  insurance 
of  the  amount  paid  in  premiums  in  the  event  of  earlier  death. 
Under  this  foi'm  of  policy  the  monthly  premiums  for  a  pension  of 
100  per  year  at  age  65  arc — for  men,  non-returnable,  0*48,  "  return- 
able," o'6S  ;  for  women,  non-returnal)le,  o"57,  "returnable,"  o'8o; 
which  clearly  shows  that  what  is  called  "  return  of  premiums  "  is 
really  a  separate  and  distinct  transaction.  In  a  contingent  insurance 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  retiu'n  of  premiums.     The  prenn'um 
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is  exhausted  l>y  tlic  contitigcncy,  uiul  there  is  none  of  it  left  to  be 
returned.  What  happens  is  that  an  extra  payment  is  made,  by  the 
man,  of  o'28  per  month,  by  the  woman,  of  0*33  per  month,  for  the 
assurance  of  an  increasing  sum  in  the  event  of  death  before  attain- 
ing the  age  of  65.  The  remainder  of  the  premium,  0-48  for  the 
man,  0-57  for  the  woman,  is  equally  sunk  in  both  cases. 

The  ninth  chapter  deals  with  the  legal  status  of  benefit  and 
relief  organisations  at  common  law  and  by  statute,  and  embodies 
the  text  of  several  statutes,  with  much  instructive  detail.       E.B. 

6. — Deutsche  Sterhetafeln  far  das  Jahnchnt  1891  his  1900. 
Bcdrhcifd  im  Kaiserliclien  Sfatidischen  Amic.  40  +  215  pp.,  4to., 
with  6  plates.  Berlin:  Puttkammer  and  Miihlbrecht,  1910.  Price 
5  marks. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  care  and  scientific  thoroughness 
which  characterise  most  German  statistical  work  will  peruse  this 
handsome  volume  with  high  expectations.  These  expectations  will 
not  be  disappointed.  The  tables  themselves  are  preceded  by  a 
carefully  written  introduction,  in  which  the  methods  of  calculation 
are  explained,  proofs  of  the  more  important  formulae  set  out,  and 
numerical  illustrations  given.  Among  interesting  features  of  this 
section  may  be  mentioned  the  following.     The  chance  of  dying  at 

M 
a  given  age  is  calculated  by  the  formula  </  =  -,-        W  +  D  where 

^  ~        2 
M  =  the  number  of  persons  who  die  at  the  given  age  during  the 
period  between  two  censuses,  L  =  the  number  who  enter  on  that  age, 
W  =  the  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants,  and  D  =  the  difterence 
between  the  two  census  returns  for  the  given  age. 

It  is  shown  that  this  formula  is  theoretically  more  correct  than 
that  of  Farr,  but  that  the  practical  difterence  in  the  result  if^  not 
very  great,  Farr's  fornnda  yielding  somewhat  too  high  values.  For 
instance,  the  number  of  survivors  of  the  initial  100,000  at  ages  30, 
35  and  40,  as  calculated  by  the  newer  method  are  61,843,  59)658, 
and  56,889;  Farr's  formula  gives  61,978,  59,782,  and  57,038 
(Prussian  figures,  1891-1900).  The  probabilities  of  dying  are 
smoothed  by  Altenburger's  method,  which  consists  of  the  application 
of  a  series  of  third  order  curves  to  the  probabilities  plotted  as 
ordinates,  the  abscmce  being  years  of  age.  The  method,  when 
carried  out,  as  in  some  of  the  cases,  to  a  fifth  approximation,  is 
lengthy,  but  can  be  performed  almost  mechanically.  The  effect  on 
the  calculation  of  the  expectation  of  life,  which  is  produced  by 
alloAving  for  the  variation  of  the  mortality  coefficient  within  a  year, 
is  examined.  The  usual  assumption  that  those  who  die  wnthin  a 
year  have,  on  the  average,  lived  through  six  months  of  that  3'ear,  is 
shown  not  to  lead  to  an  appreciable  error. 

Leaving  these  technical  points,  we  may  note  that  the  practical 
conclusions  of  the  work  should  be  gratifying  to  the  German  nation. 
The  mean  duration  of  life  for  males  in  the  seventies,  eighties  and 
nineties  respectiv^ely  was  35*38  years,  37"i7  years,  and  40*56  years. 
For  females  the  corresponding  figures  were  38*45,  40*25  and  43*87. 
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The  average  number  of  years  of  life  in  the  productive  period,  15-60, 
has  increased  from  36"3i  to  3 7 "9 2  for  males  and  from  36-93  to  3871 
for  females.  From  the  useful  comparative  tables  it  will  be  seen  that 
Germany  occupies  a  good  place  among  the  nations  for  ages  between 
10  and  35 ;  for  males  between  20  and  25  she  is  surpassed  by 
England  alone.  The  worst  feature  in  the  German  records  is,  as  is 
well  known,  the  high  rate  of  infantile  mortality.  How  unsatisfactory 
the  state  of  aflfairs  is  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  : — 


Country. 


Nunil)er  out  of 
loo.oco  boru 
who  survive 

the  first  year. 


Sweden    1  88,917 

France '  83,674 

Belgium  j  83,114 

England  and  Wales  I  82,814 

Massacliusctts    '  82,767 


Country. 


Tvuniber  out  of 
100,000  born 
«lio  survive 
tlie  first  year. 


Kc.Uand 

Italy  

German  Empire 
Austria  


82,681 
82,481 
76,614 
75,028 


Within  the  German  Empire  the  figures  vary,  from  Saxony,  with 
69,945  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  to  Oldenburg,  with  85,815  at 
the  top.  A  very  helpful  feature  of  the  tables  for  those  specially 
interested  in  the  problems  of  mortality  at  early  ages  is  the  fact  that 
the  death  rates  during  the  first  year  are  given  in  monthly  jieriods, 
and  for  the  second  year  at  three-monthly  intervals. 

Enough  has  lieen  said  to  indicate  the  importance  and  value  of 
this  book,  which  will  meet  with  the  full  appreciation  of  statisticians 

M.G. 

7. — Sisijphusarheit  oder  positive  Erfolge  ?  Beitrdge  ziir  Wertschdtzang 
der  Tatigheit  der  deutsrhen  Gewerkschaften.    112  pp.,  8vo.    Berlin,  1910. 

This  brochure  is  the  outcome  of  a  controversy  waged  between 
the  Corres})ondenzhlatt  and  Herr  Karl  Kautsky,  Editor  of  the  K^eue 
Zeit.  The  subject  is  the  power  of  the  German  trade  unions  to 
better  the  condition  of  their  members,  and  the  likelihood  of  the 
unions  producing  as  good  results  in  the  future  as  in  the  immediate 
past.  Ilerr  Kautsky 's  general  attitude  appears  to  have  been  that 
the  trade  unions  must  act  mainly  on  the  defensive  and  in  resistance 
10  attempts  to  reduce  wages,  while  the  Correspondenzhlatt  maintained 
that  the  unions  can  produce  positive  results  in  the  shape  of  increased 
wages  and  reduced  hours  of  labour.  It  is  this  latter  view  that  is 
argued  iti  the  present  book.  In  support  of  his  contentions,  the 
writer  adduces  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  from  the 
records  of  German  trade  unions,  and,  in  comparison  with  changes  in 
the  level  of  prices  of  aiticles  of  common  use,  shows  that  they 
reveal  an  increase  in  real  wages.  This  desirable  result  is  attributed 
to  the  strength  of  trade  union  organisation. 

Statistics  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  recent  years  are  also  given. 
These  show  that  an  increasing  proportion  have  turned  in  favour  of 
the  trade  unionists,  thus  lending  force  to  the  argument  that  trade 
unions  are  growing  in  power. 

AYithout  attempting  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  controversy, 
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for  we  have  here  only  one  side  of  the  case,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  trade  unions  can  doubtless  exercise  some  influence  on  the  rate 
of  wages,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  their  power  in  this  direction,  and 
to  overlook  or  underrate  the  part  played  by  economic  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  unions.  A.D.W. 

8. — Vortrdgeder  G('h(i-Stif fang  zxi  Dresden.  Band  II.  1910.  Beruf, 
gescllsdmftliche  Gliederung  und  Betrieb  iiii  DeiUschen  lieiche.  Von 
Dr.  R.  van  der  Boight.  138  pp.,  8vo.  Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner, 
1910.     Price  2  marks  80  pf. 

Dr.  van  der  Borght  issues  this  book  as  a  "  small  and  modest  con- 
tribution "  to  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  German 
industi'ial  census  of  1907,  and  as  an  inducement  to  further  efforts  in 
the  same  direction.  The  census  of  1907  was  the  third  of  its  kind,  its 
predecessors  being  in  1882  and  1895,  and  was  undertaken  both  to 
ascertain  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  occupations,  and  to 
determine  the  numl>er  and  kind  of  industrial  undertakings  or 
concerns.  (Some  results  of  the  census  have  already  been  given  in 
this  Journal,  vol.  Ixxii,  pages  410  and  G46.)  Dr.  van  der  Borght  gives 
the  main  results  of  the  census,  together  with  corresponding  particulars 
from  the  earlier  censuses,  in  an  appendix  of  nine  tables,  and  it  is 
the  general  features  of  these  tables  and  the  conclusions  deducible 
from  them  that  form  the  substance  of  his  book.  A  l^rief  description 
of  the  census  itself  is  followed  by  chapters  on  occupations,  social 
classes  (independent,  controlling  and  directing  persons,  and  Avorkers), 
agricultural  undertakings,  and  industrial  concerns.  Emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  diminution  in  the  relative  importance  of  agriculture.  "  The 
German  people  has  on  the  whole  become  industrialised,"  and 
"  agriculture,  with  its  subsidiary  branches,  has  lost  considerably  in 
importance  as  a  branch  of  industry."  Particular  attention  is  also 
bestowed  on  the  numbers  of  female  wage  earners,  especially  as  regards 
their  increase  in  emplojmients  concerned  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  goods.  Young  workers  under  16  years  of  age  also  increased 
in  number  since  1895,  mainly  in  a  few  industries  such  as  mining, 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  textile  spinning,  Szq.,  while  most  other 
industries  reveal  a  relative  falling-off  in  the  numbers  of  young 
persons  employed.  The  size,  kind,  personnel,  &c.,  of  undertakings 
are  described  in  .some  detail. 

The  book  is  not  critical  of  the  form  or  methods  of  the  census.  To 
have  made  it  so  might  have  given  it  an  added  interest — for  example, 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  read  a  discussion  of  the  utility  of  the 
clas.sification  of  certain  undertakings  as  Alleinhetriehe  (concerns  giving 
employment  to  only  one  person,  and  in  which  no  mechanical  power 
is  used).  As  it  is,  however,  the  work  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable 
epitome  of  the  broad  results  of  the  census  with  which  it  deals. 

A.D.W. 

9. — La  Vita  della  Eicchezza.  By  Emanuele  Sella.  252  pp. 
Turin  :  Fratelli  Bocca,  1910.     Price  6  lire. 

This  book  forms  a  contribution  to  the  controversy  as  to  the 
organic   nature   of  human  society.      It   contains   analyses  of  the 
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impulses  and  actions  of  men  as  they  affect  the  dispersion  of  Avealth 
through  generations.  Having  discussed  the  meaning  of  a  scientific 
"  law  "  and  the  value  and  uses  of  analogies,  Professor  Sella  develops 
his  arguments,  purporting  to  prove  the  existence  of  quasi-biological 
laws  controlling  the  distribution  of  Avealth  through  the  ages.  He 
submits  that  wealth  lives  in  a  biological  sense,  and  finds  the  law 
governing  such  life  in  the  tendency  of  units  of  an  inferior  order  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  units  of  a  superior  order  (rneizofilia).  The  line 
of  thought  followed  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  broadly  as 
follows : — Parents  save  and  leave  their  wealth  to  their  children. 
It  follows  from  genealogical  considerations  that  wealth  so  inherited 
tends  to  become  distributed  in  time  amongst  the  whole  of  human 
society.  Thus  parents  actuated  solely  by  personal  egoism  (saving 
in  their  own  interests  only,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  life),  or  by 
family  egoism  (under  the  popular  illusion  that  it  is  possible  to  leave 
wealth  to  be  enjoyed  by  one's  own  descendants  alone),  are  in  reality 
acting  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  race.  Wealth  (including  "  per- 
sonal capital,"  such  as  education,  itc,  provided  by  parents  for  their 
children)  tends  further  to  be  distributed  in  a  manner  to  promote 
continually  new  ideals  and  institutions,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
children  to  continue,  in  accordance  with  their  parents'  illusory 
expectations,  to  be  guided  liy  the  same  ideals  and  desires  as  them- 
selves. A  chapter  on  the  economic  evolution  of  the  family  contains 
descriptions,  based  upon  original  investigations,  of  various  forms  of 
family  organisation  in  certain  districts  of  Italy, 

The  second  part  of  the  l)Oolv  treats  of  deviations  from  the  general 
rule  that  the  dispersion  of  wealth  through  the  ages  tends  to  a 
maximum.  A  number  of  forces  acting  in  the  contrary  direction  are 
considered — the  eftects  of  consanguineous  jnarriages  (the  conditions 
influencing  which  are  stated  with  some  detail),  the  laws  of  ])rimo- 
geniture  and  inheritance,  of  wasted  wealth,  and  of  artificial  divisions 
between  countries  and  races,  accentuated  in  some  cases  liy  immigra- 
tion and  emigration  laws. 

In  discussing  these  questions  in  their  relation  to  "  classical " 
economic  theories,  Professor  Sella  urges  that  theories  based  upon 
the  conception  of  the  economic  man  need  to  be  supplemented  in 
the  light  of  the  law  of  rneizofilia.  His  only  quarrel  with  the 
economists  seems  to  be  that,  in  considering  existing  economic 
conditions,  they  fail  to  pay  sufiicient  attention  to  the  probable 
effects  of  such  conditions  on  the  wealth  of  the  future.  S.S. 

10. — Das  volksmrtschaflliche  Si/strm  der  KapitaJanlage  im  Auslandr. 
Von  A.  Sartorius  Freiherr  von  AValtershausen.  442  pp.  Berlin; 
George  Keimer,  1907. 

The  rapid  increase  during  recent  years  of  British  capital  invest- 
ments outside  the  United  Kingdom  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention  in  this  country,  and  has  tended  to  become  a  matter  of 
party  polemic ;  but  although  the  world-wide  movement  of  which  it 
forms  part  has  long  ])ecn  in  progress  scarcely  any  effort  has  yet  been 
made  by  scientific  inquirers  to  elucidate  its  precise  nature  and 
effects.     More  or  lesg  elaborate  estimates  have  been  niadc  at  various 
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dates  l)y  the  French,  German,  and  Austrian  Governments  as  to  the 
amounts  invested  abroad  by  their  subjects;  for  the  United  Kingdom 
we  have  the  recent  estimates  of  Mr.  Crammond  and  Mr.  Paish  ;  the 
su])ject  has  been  treated  briefly  or  incidentally  in  a  number  of 
British  and  foreign  articles  and  treatises  ;  but,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  present  reviewer  is  aware,  this  book  by  the  Freiherr  von 
Waltershausen  remains  the  solitary  instance  of  an  attempt  at  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  problem. 

That  problem  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  interesting  and 
instructive  as  the  Freiherr  von  AYaltershausen's  work  undoubtedly 
is,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  offering  a  satisfactory  solution.  Much 
information  has  been  brought  together,  though  it  is  not  always  well 
presented,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  foreign  investments  made  by 
various  nations;  and  in  this  connection  the  author  emphasises 
a  fact  which  is  too  often  overlooked,  namely,  that  whilst  the  bulk 
of  such  investments  are  made  by  the  highly- developed  countries,  in 
countries  which  are  economically  less  advanced  (such  as  the  British 
over-sea  dominions,  Russia,  the  Balkan  States,  and  the  States  of 
South  America),  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  inter- 
investment  between  the  industrial  States  themselves.  There  is 
a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  investment,  and  the 
motives,  political  and  economic,  which  conduce  thereto ;  and  in  this 
connection  there  is  an  interesting  examination  of  the  relations 
between  the  great  German  financial  houses  and  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  manner  in  which  German  loans  to  foreign  States  and  corpor- 
ations are  made  to  promote  directly  the  German  export  trade.  The 
A'arious  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  British  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders)  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  investors  in  countries  of  dubious  credit  are  described, 
and  suggestions  are  made  for  further  action  in  the  same  direction.  The 
discussion  is  often  so  discursive  that  the  conclusions  are  apt  to  be 
hidden,  and  some  important  considerations  are  apparently  ignored. 
The  statistics  are  not  always  well  selected,  and  it  is  a  little  unfortu- 
nate that  in  a  volume  issued  in  1907  the  latest  trade  statistics  c{Uoted 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  those  for  1902.  Nevertheless,  the  book  contains 
much  useful  and  interesting  information. 

Valuable  service  has  also  been  done  by  the  Freiherr  von 
Waltershausen  in  drawing  attention  to  the  diversity  of  foreign 
investments  in  respect  both  of  their  nature  and  effects.  It  is 
evident  that  their  reaction  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the 
investing  country  will  differ  according  as  (i.)  they  are  for  armaments 
or  economic  purposes;  (ii.)  they  represent  actual  exports  of  capital, 
or  only  the  investment  of  interest  earned  abroad;  (iii.)  they  are 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  branches  of  home  industrial 
enterprises,  or  new  industries  (competitive  or  other),  or  to  the 
development  of  coimtries  which  will  be  areas  for  the  supply  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  to  the  investing  country ;  and  (iv.)  they 
are,  or  are  not,  conditional  upon  the  securing  of  industrial  orders  in 
connection  with  the  undertakings  for  which  the  loans  are  made.  Loans 
for  armaments,  or  which  are  otherwise  directed  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  political  power  of  the  borrowing  State,  may  possibly  be  positively 
harmful  to  the  lending  country,  since  such  a  country  may,  as  a 
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consequence  of  the  development  which  it  has  facilitated,  find  itself 
compelled  in  its  turn  to  increase  its  own  expenditure  upon 
armaments ;  but  if  for  political  motives  it  is  desirable  to  make  such 
loans,  every  effort  should  be  made,  in  our  author's  opinion,  to  secure 
the  resultant  industrial  orders.  Industrial  investment  al)road  may, 
in  the  Freiherr  von  Waltershausen's  view,  also  1)e  harmful  by 
developing  that  industrialisation  of  nations  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  doctrines  expounded  by  AVagner  in  "  Agrar  und 
Industrie-Staat,"  he  regards  as  a  serious  peril.  Further,  it  is  at  all 
times  desirable  that  the  capital  should  be  not  only  national  but  also 
under  national  control;  and  the  final  conclusion  therefore  is  that 
CTermany  should  follow  the  example  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
invest  mainly  in  her  over-sea  dominions,  or  in  regions  over  which 
she  can  consequently  exercise  an  effective  political  influence  (as  the 
United  States  does  to  some  extent  in  Central  and  vSouthern  America). 
Such  countries,  moreover,  are  not  likely,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  some  of  the  chief  British  dominions,  to  become  industrial 
competitors.  But  although  the  Freiherr  von  Waltershauscn  thus 
attempts  to  formulate  a  policy  of  foreign  investments,  he  is  painfully 
conscious  of  the  danger  with  which  they  are  fraught  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  investing  nation,  which  may  sink  into  a  mere 
"  Reutner-Staat,"  as  Holland  once  became,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
is  tending  to  become. 

Whilst  much  of  this  analysis  is  sound  there  is  much  which  is 
open  to  criticism,  and  unfortunately  the  latter  is  the  more  con- 
spicuous. Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  influence  upon 
the  author  of  Wagner's  doctrines ;  he  has  also  adopted  a  theory 
of  IVeltinachfpolitik,  current  among  a  certain  school  of  German 
economists,  which  is  apt  to  militate  against  scientific  impartiality, 
and  in  the  present  case  has  produced  a  violent  hostility  against  all 
who  do  not  accept  it,  and  attacks  upon  trades  unions  and  German 
socialists  which  are  worthy  only  of  a  political  pamphlet.  Similarly, 
as  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  the  author  has  fallen  under  the 
sway  of  a  pessimistic  school  of  writers,  whose  tendency  to  depreciate 
the  present  economic  position  and  achievements  of  the  British 
nation  has  led  him  into  what  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  ludicrous 
misconception.  To  him  the  United  Kingdom  is  simply  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  decadent  and  unenterprising  race,  content  to  let  its 
industries  and  conunerce  decline,  and  to  live  on  a  secure  income 
from  unadventurous  foreign  investments,  if  only  it  can  enjoy  long 
week-ends  and  al)un(lant  opportunities  for  the  piu'suit  of  sport. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  not  convincing,  sometimes  it  is  absurdly 
insufficient  (as  on  p.  401);  and  if  the  Freiherr  von  Waltershausen's 
continental  readers  have  accepted  his  description  and  based  their  cal- 
cidations  upon  it,  they  are  likely  to  be  sharply  disappointed.     P.  A. 

11. — The  Common  Sense  of  Political  Economy,  including  a  studi/  of 
the  Human  Basis  of  Economic  Law.  By  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  AI.A. 
xi  -f-  702  pp.,  8vo.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910.  Price 
14N.  net. 

Political  Economy  has  before  now  been  described  by  some 
unfriendly  critics,  as  well  as  by  some  of  its  authoritative  exponents 
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and  their  enthusiastic  disciples,  as  "sublime  common  sense";  and 
the  description  is  not  unsuitable,  if  by  it  it  lie  meant  that  the  gist  of 
most  economic  theorising  could  be  conveyed  in  a  few  short  propo- 
sitions which,  if  they  were  not  fully  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
axiomatically  correct,  might  yet  be  properly  considered  as  the 
convincing  utterances  of  "  common  sense "  expressed  in  technical 
language.  This  verdict  is  applicable  both  to  the  older  notions 
which  Mr.  Wicksteed  sets  aside,  and  to  the  newer  conception,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  claims  that  contemporary  economists  have,  since 
the  days  of  Jevons,  been  accomplishing  a  much  more  serious  and 
extensive  reconstruction  of  theory  than  they  themselves  have  yet 
realised.  He  does  not,  indeed,  agree  with  all  the  expression  they 
have  given  to  their  fresh  discovery  of  an  obvious  truth.  But  in  the 
painstaking  and  suggestive  presentation  which  he  has  himself  offered 
in  this  ti-eatise  he  has  avowedly  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
economic  theory  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  technical  statement 
of  "  common  sense."  He  has,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  enhanced 
somewhat  the  difficulty  of  his  task  by  striving  to  attain  that  extreme 
simplicity  of  one  unifying  idea  which  has  been  the  attractive  bait 
luring  many  ambitious  philoso])hies  to  their  ultimate  destruction. 
And  yet  the  resourceful  ingenuity  by  which  he  beguiles  the  student 
through  the  successive  stages  of  an  exposition  so  elaborate  as  to 
occupy  more  than  seven  hundred  pages,  may  l)e  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  singleness  of  the  object  he  has  had  throughout  in  view,  and  in 
part  it  may  be  traced  to  the  inexhaustiWe  command  of  homely 
illustration,  by  means  of  which  he  has  brought  and  kept  his  technical 
account  in  close  intimacy  with  the  familiar  facts  of  ordinary  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  thii'd  and  concluding  section  of  the  book, 
which  is  styled  "Analytical  and  Practical,"  is  the  shortest  of  the  three, 
and  that,  as  Mr.  Wicksteed  himself  says,  he  aims  therein  at  "  no 
more  than  suggestion  and  illustration,  and  makes  no  claim  to 
systematic  completeness  even  in  outline."  He  raises,  indeed,  rather 
than  solves  a  number  of  problems  of  lively  interest.  Still  his 
aperrus  on  questions  like  gambling  as  contrasted  with  insurance,  on 
unemployment  in  general  or  as  affected  by  tariff"  reform,  on  land 
nationalisation  and  on  trade  unionism,  afford  an  opportunity  for 
shedding  fresh,  if  not  very  brilliant,  light  on  matters  generally 
obscure  and  sometimes  confused.  They  indicate  at  once  the  possi- 
bilities and  the  limitations  of  that  "  marginal  theory,"  of  which  our 
author  has  tried  in  this  volume  to  supply  a  "  popular  but  systematic 
exposition."  We  might  be  disposed  to  lay  greater  stress  on  its 
shoi'tcomings,  especially  with  regard  to  its  practical  relevance. 
We  believe  that  it  partakes  more  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
intellectual  gymnastic  or  a  dialectical  exercise,  wholesome  as  this 
process  may  be,  than  Mr.  Wicksteed  thinks  in  his  more  enthusiastic 
moods.  Even  he,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  has  moments  of 
misgiving  about  the  possibility  of  grappling  successfully  with  all 
its  inherent  difficulties.  But,  as  used  by  other  expositors,  it  seems 
to  issue  in  a  new  version  of  an  economic  "  harmony "  not  very 
dissimilar  from  that  conceived  and  stated  by  the  "  orthodox " 
economists  of  the  past.  To  the  objections  to  that  particular  con- 
clusion Mr.  Wicksteed  himself  is  not  insensible. 
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That  older  Economics,  Mr.  Wicksteed  declares,  has  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  Jevonian  conception  he  adopts  and  expounds.  But 
he  carries  his  own  destructive  criticism  to  a  length  to  Avhich  many 
contemporary  economists  might  hesitate  to  follow  him ;  for,  in  fact, 
he  directs  the  battery  of  his  assault  against  some  ideas  which  they 
have  favoured.  Despite  of  his  modest  disclaimer  of  originality  or 
priority  for  his  book,  he  has,  in  the  second  section,  to  which  some  two 
hundred  pages  are  devoted,  advanced  what  he  describes  as  "Excursive 
and  Critical "  remarks,  which  seem  likely,  and  are  intended,  to 
do  irreparable  damage  to  the  notions  on  which  he  animadverts. 
We  regret  accoi'dingly  that  he  has  been  prevented  from  developing 
more  fully  the  attack  he  has  opened  rather  than  completed.  For 
when  an  author  states  that  he  calls  for  a  "  revision  of  the  whole 
theory  of  increasing  and  diminishing  returns  as  usually  expounded," 
that  "certain  general  truths  of  universal  application,  which  were 
first  observed  and  formulated  in  relation  to  land,  have  been  mistaken 
for  specific  characteristics  of  that  particular  factor  of  production," 
and  that  this  procedure  has  "  produced  a  perfect  spawn  of  mis- 
conceptions and  misnomers  which  will  long  continue  to  infest 
economic  thought,"  he  will  hardly  expect  that  his  views  will  not 
be  considered  revolutionary,  or  that  they  will  be  received  without 
close,  if  not  hostile,  scrutiny.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  noticed  that, 
while  he  accepts,  in  a  sense,  the  developments  of  the  idea  of  rent, 
which  have  been  characteristic  of  nu;ch  recent  economic  thought,  he 
considers  that  the  idea  itself  has  been  generally  misconceived,  and  he 
contends  expressly  that  all  notion  of  an  undistributed  "  surplus  " 
must  be  dissociated  from  a  correct  conception  of  "  marginal 
significance." 

He  reaches  this  conclusion  by  an  examination  of  those  diagram- 
matic methods  which  are  commonly  employed  by  prominent 
exponents  of  the  "marginal  theory."  With  some  of  these  he 
agrees,  while  from  others  he  differs,  in  the  exclusive  emphasis  he 
lays  on  the  determining  influence  of  the  consumption  as  contrasted 
with  the  production  of  wealth.  He,  however,  going  further  than  such 
expositors,  rejects  as  misleading  the  familiar  diagrams  showing  the 
intersection  of  curves  of  supply  and  curves  of  demand  no  less 
absolutely  than  he  discards  the  inferences  drawn  usually  from 
"  mixtilinear "  and  "rectangular"  areas  respecting  the  different 
characteristics  of  rent  compared  with  wages  and  with  interest. 
Here  perhaps  his  search  for  a  single  unifying  conception,  which  will 
comprehend  and  explain  all  phenomena,  has  led  him,  like  others, 
to  put  an  exces.sive  strain  on  the  ordinary  meaning  of  common 
language;  and  he  certainly  compels  those  who  would  follow  his 
direction  to  leave  the  straightforward  highway  of  plain  argument 
and  to  seek  devious  bypaths  of  tortuous  dialectic.  The  declaration, 
indeed,  of  the  determining  importance  of  the  consumption  of  wealth 
alone  influences  all  his  reasoning,  even  on  such  practical  matters  as 
tariff"  reform,  and  is  announced  at  various  stages  of  the  discussion 
with  unvarying  emphasis.  Yet  even  he  has  to  admit  at  one  place 
that  it  would  be  "  stretching  language  too  far  to  talk  of  the  seller 
at  a  reserved  price  as  being  a  purchaser,"    Nevertheless,  he  insists 
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that  "  obviously  the  effect  on  the  market  is  precisely  the  same." 
And  it  is  in  a  similar  strain  that  in  another  place  he  says  that  the 
"  supply  of  one  market  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  I'egulation  by  the 
action  of  men  constitutes  a  demand  upon  some  other  market." 
Cost  of  production,  which  was  favoured  too  largely  perhaps  by  the 
older  writers,  is  in  fine  only  admitted  into  his  argument  as  connected 
with  action  which  must  be  properly  conceived  as  determined  by 
anticipated  demand.  It  settles  at  the  most  which  of  two  or  more 
alternative  courses  still  open  shall  be  followed. 

"  Marginal  significance "  is  the  phrase  with  which  our  author 
conjures.  It  is,  according  to  his  view,  in  the  content  of  this 
expression  that  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  economic 
tlieorising  is  to  be  discovered,  and  to  its  complete  systematic 
exposition  the  first  and  largest  section  of  his  book,  styled  "  Syste- 
matic and  Constructive,"  is  consecrated.  In  setting  forth  this 
unifying  and  illuminating  idea  Mr.  Wicksteed  is  careful  to  maintain 
that  he  is  merely  expounding  the  principle  which  governs  the 
common  experience  of  all  men  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  their  daily 
life.  He  protests  against  the  separation  of  "economic  "  men,  and 
will  not  allow  that  economic  motives  or  forces  are  either  distinct  or 
recondite.  The  general  principles  "  which  regulate  our  conduct  in 
l)usiness  are,"  he  observes,  "  identical  with  those  which  regulate  our 
deliberations  or  selections  between  alternatives,  and  our  decisions  in 
other  branches  of  life."  For  we  are  "  constantly  deciding  between 
alternative  applications  of  resources  of  every  kind,"  and  we  are 
continually  endeavouring  to  "  administer  them  to  the  best  advantage 
in  securing  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes  or  the  harmony  of 
our  inclinations."  It  is  on  the  "obvious  truism  "  that  the  "  relative 
urgency  with  which  human  wants  demand  further  satisfaction  is 
affected  by  the  extent  to  which  they  have  already  been  satisfied  " 
that  the  marginal  theory  depends.  It  is  this  "  common  sense  " 
which  finds  technical  expression  in  the  phrase  "marginal  significance." 
This  is  the  "  human  basis  of  economic  law,"  which  Mr.  Wicksteed 
has  studied  and  explained  in  his  elaborate  treatise,  and  by  apposite 
illustration,  drawn  from  familiar  experience,  he  tempts  the  student 
to  follow  him  throue;h  the  successive  stages  of  his  reasoned  argument. 
He  has  evidently  devoted  an  immense  amoixnt  of  thought  to  the 
details  of  his  exposition,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  a  review  like  the 
present,  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work. 

L.L.P. 

12. — Other  Neio  PaUications* 
[These  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 
Abbott    (Edith).      Women    in    Industry.      A    study    in    American 
economic  industry.    With  introductory  note  by  S.  P.  Breckinridge, 
xxii  +  408  pp.,  8vo.     New  York:  Appleton  and  Co.,  1910. 

[An  inquiry  iuto  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  employment  of  wonicn  in 
America.  One  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  was  to  show  that  while 
the  present  tendency  was  towards  an  increase  in  the  employment  of 
women,  this  increase  is  not  more  than  normal  in  view  of  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  population.] 

*  See  also  "  Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  582,  sqq. 
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Avenel  (Fte.  G.  (V).  Decouvertes  d'Histoire  Sociale,  1 200-1910.  Le 
socialisme  d'hier.  La  terre  aux  laboureurs.  Les  salaires  a  travers 
les  ages.  Depenses  de  I'ouvrier  et  du  paysan.  Impuissaiice 
constante  de  I'Etat  et  des  Syndicats  sur  les  prix  de  vente.  Riches 
du  passe  et  du  present.  Inegalite  croissante  des  fortunes  et 
nivellement  progressif  des  jouissances,  &c.  334  pp.,  sm.  8vo. 
Paris:  E.  Flammarion,  1910.     Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

[As  may  be  seen  from  the  title,  this  book  deals  with  a  variety  of  subjects, 
all  of  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  study  of  the 
economic  and  social  history  of  a  country.  It  will  be  read  with  interest 
in  conjunction  with  the  author's  monumental  history  of  wages, 
prices,  &e.,  the  fifth  volume  of  which  has  recently  been  published.] 

Breton  (/.  L.).  Centre  la  Proportionnelle.  Preface  de  Jules  Destree. 
256  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  Paris  :  E.  Comely  et  Cie.,  1909.  Price  2  fr.  50  c. 
[A  series  of  articles  oppDsed  to  proportional  representation,  which  have 
been  contributed  to  the  Press.  The  introduction  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation into  Fratice  would  result,  in  the  author's  opinion,  in  a  period 
of  political  stagnation  and  immobility  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Tiie  working  of  the  system  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  is 
described.] 

Cutfiworth  (/If.  B.).  Railway  maximum  rates  and  charges  assimilating, 
comparing  and  explaining  the  numerous  Railway  (Rates  and 
Charges) Yjrder  Confirmation  Acts  of  1891  and  LS92  for  all  the 
railway  companies  and  traders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
parliamentary  (or  maximum)  classifications.  191  +  xvi  pp., 
sm.  8vo.     London  :  G.  Allen  and  Sons,  1910.     Price  lo.s.  6^/.  net. 

[A  digest,  arranged  for  permanent  reference,  of  the  thirty-five  Railway 
Acts  I'ecently  enacted  by  the  new  "  Railway  Rates  and  Charges  Order 
Confirmation  Acts,"  1891  and  1892.] 

Francotte  (Henri).  Les  finances  des  cites  grecques.  293  pp.,  8vo. 
Paris:  H.  Champion,  1909.     Price  7  fr.  50  c. 

[Several  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  book  liave  already  been  publislied. 
The  aiithor  does  not  claim  to  have  exhausted  the  subject,  and  i)leads  for 
considerate  crit'cism  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  material  at  his 
disposal.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  part  deals  with 
taxation  of  difPerent  kinds  which  prevailed  in  the  autonomous  cities  and 
in  the  allied  cities,  and  the  second  part  with  their  financial  administra- 
tion. There  are  also  chapters  dealing  with  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  and  with  exemptions  from  taxation.] 

Haridoy  (Just).  L'Impot  sur  le  Revenu.  (Ligue  contre  I'Liipot  sur 
le  Reveiui  et  I'lnquisition  fiscale.)  881  pp.,  8vo.  Paris:  Felix 
Alcan,  1910.     Price  12  fr. 

[An  exhaustive  study  of  the  working  of  the  income-tax  in  those  countries 
in  which  it  is  already  in  force,  and  of  the  probable  effect  of  its   intro- 
duction into  France.     The  author  is  opposed  to  its  adoption  in  France, 
and  the  book  has  been  written  under  tin;  auspices  of  the   League  which 
has  been  formed  there  to  oj)posc  its  introduction.] 
Jacohssohn  (Dr.  Alfred).     Der    Kampf  gcgen  die  Wohlfahrtseinricht- 
ungen  in  Crosshetrieben.     Kritische   licmerkuiigen  zu  der  Schrift 
von     Dr.     Adolf     (liinther     iiber    A\'ohlfahrtseinriulitungen    und 
P>etiiel)seinrichtungen.     60  pp.,  8vo.    Leipzig:  C.  L.  Hirschfeld, 
1910.     Price  2.s'. 

[A  statistical  study  of  social  conditions  of  those  cm[)loyed  in  the  pruicipal 
industries  of  Germany.] 
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Jerons  {H.  SfanJei/).  The  sun's  heat  and  trade  activity.  35  pp.,  Svo. 
London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910. 

['flic  relation  between  the  sun's  lieat.  and  trade  activity,  at  first  tlionglit., 
ajjpears  remote.  This  panipMet,  however,  suggests  that  the  jieriodic 
variation  of  the  sun's  eonditiou  has  some  elVect  upon  the  activity  of  the 
world's  commerce  and  industry,  since  industry  depends  on  harvests,  and 
when  these  are  abinidant,  the  beneficent  influences  are  far-reaching. 
Tlie  essay  has  already  appeared  in  the  Contemporarij  Review  for  August, 
1S09.] 

Ncii^ser  (Dr.  E.  J.).  Deutschlaiid  und  Canada.  Einc  handelspolitisohe 
Studie.  Mit  einer  Karte  und  I)iae;iammen.  lOS  pp.,  8vo.  Berlin  : 
L.  Simion  Nf.,  1909.     Price  3.s\  " 

[A  statistical  study  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Germany  and 
Canada,  and  the  infiuences  of  the  tariff  war  on  tlieir  commercial 
dealings.] 

PaiUard  (Georges).     La  Suisse  et  I'Union  monetaire  latine.     Etude 

(^conomique  et  juridique.     302   pp.,  sm.  Svo,     Paris :  F.  Alcan, 

1909.     Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

[This  is  a  retrospective  study  of    the  Latin  Monetary  Union  and  of  its 

present    position.     Tlie    study    is    of    actual    interest   owing   to    recent 

financial   measures  in   Switzerland,  which  has  belonged    to    the    Union 

since  1865,  the  other  adhering  powers  being  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 

Greece.     There  are  chapters  deaUng  with  the  foundation  of  the  Union, 

the  depreciation  of  silver  and  banks  of  issue.     Mention  is  also  made  of 

the  new  National  Bank  of  Switzerland,  which  will  ultimately  have  the 

exclusive  right  to  issue  bank-notes  in  that  country.] 

Eiesser  (Dr.).  Die  deutschen  Grossbanken  und  ihre  Konzentration 
im  Zusammenhange  mit  der  Entwicklung  der  GesamtwirLschaft 
in  Deutschhmd.  Dritte  vollig  umgearbeitete  und  stark  vermehrte 
Anflage.  xv  +  715  pp.,  Svo.  Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1910. 
Price  15s. 

[An  exhaustive  study  of  banking  in  Germany,  and  of  its  concentration  in 
connection  with  th.e  general  development  of  the  German  Empire.] 

PiOiiyntree  (B.  Seebohm).  Land  and  Laliour.  Lessons  from  Belgium. 
XX  +  633  pp.,  Svo.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910. 
Price  I  OS.  6d. 

[This  exhaustive  study  is  written  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty,  by  endeavouring  to  show  its  relation 
to  the  system  of  land  tenure.  The  conditions  existing  in  Belgium  are 
considered  in  great  detail,  and  comparisons  are  frequently  drawn  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  their  respective  systems  of 
land  tenure.  The  results  of  the  census  of  Belgian  landowners  nnder- 
tnken  by  Mr.  Rowntree — a  remarkable  statistical  work — are  included  in 
this  volume.] 

Schmidt  (Dr.  Hermann).  Citybildung  und  Bevolkerungs-Verteilung 
in  Grossstiidten.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des 
modernen  Stiidtewesens.  71i3p.,Svo.  Munich:  Ernst  Reinhardt, 
1909.     Price  2  marks. 

[A  statistical  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  large  towns.  The 
cities  described  are  London,  Paris,  and  the  principal  German  towns.] 

Srhott  (Dr.  Sigmund).  Alte  Mannheimer  Familien.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Familienstatistik  des  XIX  Jahrhunderts.  9G  pp.,  4to.  Mann- 
heim:  J.  Bensheimer,  1910. 

[A  study  in  "family  si atistics"  based  on  inquiries  into  the  history  of  a 
number  of  old  Mannheim  families.] 
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Smith  {Charles  IVilliam).  Manifesto  on  international,  financial  and 
commercial  gambling  in  "  options  and  futures  "  (marches  a  terme) 
in  conjunction  with  free  trade  and  protection.  34  pp.,  sm.  4to. 
London  :  P.  8.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  Is.  net. 

[A  pamphlet  advocating  legislation  to  suppress  or  control  gambling  in 
"  options  anci  futures."  There  is  an  historical  summary  of  ancient  and 
modern  laws  passed  in  different  countries  prohibiting  gambling  operations 
in  agriculture,  finance,  and  trade.] 

Smith  {Jas.  C).  The  National  Providence  Essays,  vi  +  103  pp., 
8vo.  London  :  Kegan,  Paul  and  Co.,  1910.  Price  3s.  6d. 
[These  cssajs  deal  mainly  with  the  problem  of  the  "  systematic  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Proletariate  section  of  the  population  into  the  econoniic  body 
of  the  nation,"  under  conditions  which  will  enable  them  "  to  attain  unto 
economic  security."  Tlie  author  suggests  three  remedies  by  means  of 
which  this  desideratum  may  be  attained.] 

Thompson,  (JF.).  What  County  Councils  can  do  for  the  people. 
48  pp.,  8vo.     London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  6(1. 

[Tliis   pamphlet  "has  been   written  with  the  object  of  placing  before  the 
public  a   few  elementary  facts  about  county  councils  and  their  work,  so 
that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  bodies,  may  have  in  a  simple 
form  a    general    outline    of     their    powers,   duties,    constitution,    and 
activilie?."] 
JFihon  {A.  J.).     An  Kmpire  in  pawn;  being  lectures  and  essays  on 
Indian,  colonial,  and  domestic  finance,  "  preference,"  free  trade, 
&c.     33G  pp.,  8vo.      London:    T.   Fisher  Unwin,    1910.      Price 
I  OS.  6d.  net. 
[A.    collection    of    essays,    some    of    which    luive  appeared   in  the  Press. 
Although   the  statistics  quoted  in   certain  cases  may  be  old,  tlie  author 
considers  that    the  arguments  still  hold  good.     The  increasing  indebted- 
ness of    tliis  country  and  of    the  other  portions  of  the  British    Empire 
calls  for  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  the  author  fears  the  likeliliood 
of  renewed  financial  crises,  due  to  the  great  and  general  abuse  of  credit 
by  governments  and  by  local  authorities.] 

Brazil.  Braiilian  Year-hooJc,  1909.  Second  issue.  8vo.  London: 
McCorquodale  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1909.     Price  21s.  net. 

[This  volume  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference  on  all  financial,  economic,  and 
commercial  subjects  relating  to  Brazil.  It  contains  comparative  statistics 
bearing  on  these  subjects  for  a  series  of  years ;  and  the  delay  in  its 
appearance  has  been  due  to  the  desire  to  obtain  tlie  latest  available 
information.  It  is  issued  under  the  patronage  of  the  Brazilian 
Government,  and  is  compiled  and  edited  by  Mv.  G.  P.  Wileman, 
ex-Director  of  the  Cominercial  Statistical  Service  of  Brazil.] 

Germany.  Produktions  und  Konsum-Statistik  fiir  I\Iehl  und  Kleie 
im  Deutschen  Reich.  (1878-79  his  1907-08.)  Sonderdruck  der 
Allgemeincn  Deutschen  Miihlen-Zeittuig.     Price  i  mark. 

[A  useful  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  jtroduction  and  consumption  of 
(lour  and  bran  in  the  German  Kmpire  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
pam))hlet  contains  several  diagrams.] 

Japan.  Formosa.  The  special  jjopulation  census  of  Formosa,  190.5. 
Keport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Formosan  Special  Census 
Livestigation.     8vo.    Tokyo,  1909. 

[An  abridged  translation  of  the  first  census  of  Formosa  since  its  cession  to 
Ja]ian  in  1895.  'Jhere  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  statistical  inquiry  was 
made  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  method  was  so  imperfect  that  the  returns 
are  entirely  useless.  The  present  investigation  had  for  its  object  to 
ascertain  the  real  condition  of  the  island  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
results  fully  justify  the  aim  of  the  Census  Bureau.  The  report  is 
illustrated  with  nuvny  diagrams  of  unusual  interest.] 
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CUEIiEXT  NOTKS. 

The  grievous  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  British 
Kni[)ire  in  the  death  of  King  Edward  VII  falls  with  special 
significance  on  the  Koyal  Statistical  Society.  From  its  earliest 
years  the  Society  has  been  encouraged  hy  the  favour  of  the  Royal 
House.  From  18-10  to  1861  H.Ii.H.  the  Prince  Consort  was  Patron 
of  the  Society,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  its  proceedings,  presiding 
in  18G0  at  the  Statistical  Congress  held  in  London  in  that  year. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Prince  Alliert,  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  pleased  to  accept  the  office  of  Honorary  I'resident  of  the 
Society,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  Throne  in  1901  he  graciously 
renewed  his  association  with  the  Society  by  becoming  its  Patron, 
being  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Honorary  President  hy  H.K.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  George  V. 

Stunned  by  the  sudden  blow  which  has  befallen  us,  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  the  full  influence  of  a  life  devoted  so  pre-eminently  to 
the  public  weal  and  interwoven  so  closely  with  every  side  of  the 
national  life.  But  when  the  historian  comes  to  record  in  its 
completeness  the  illustrious,  but  all  too  brief,  reign  which  has 
terminated  with  such  tragic  swiftness,  next  perhaps  to  King 
Edward's  inestimable  services  in  the  cause  of  the  world's  peace  will 
be  chronicled  his  sincere  and  human  interest  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  social  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  people.  In  that  regard  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  may  humbly  claim  their  late 
Patron  as  cherishing  the  objects  which  they  set  before  themselves. 
As  the  favour  of  King  Edward  was  a  constant  incentive  to  those 
who  laboured  in  that  part  of  the  field  of  social  and  economic 
progress  which  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  statistical  knowledge, 
so  the  remembrance  of  his  gracious  association  with  the  Society  will 
for  long  years  to  come  remain  as  an  inspiration  to  faithful  service  in 
the  common  cause  of  humanity. 


His  Majesty  George  V,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  was  pleased  to  fill 
the  position  of  Honorary  President  of  the  Society  since  May,  1902. 
In  that  capacity  he  presided  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Congress 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  London  in  1905  and 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome.  On  this  and  other  occasions 
His  Majesty  has  evinced  a  personal  interest  in  statistical  science. 
As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Supply  of  Food  and 
Raw    Materials   in   time   of    war — a   subject   which   involved   the 
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collection  and  consideration  of  many  fignres — His  Majesty,  as  a 
perusal  of  the  published  evidence  will  show,  exhibited  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  statistics  produced.  The  Society,  in  laying 
its  loyal  homage  before  the  Throne  may,  therefore,  feel  assured 
that  its  labours  will  be  favourably  regarded  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  by  the  Sovereign. 


At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  24:th  inst., 
a  paper  on  "  Wages  in  the  Cotton  Trade "  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Wood.  The  usual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Club 
after  the  meeting  Avill  not  take  place. 


The  unexpected  death  of  King  Edward  has  overshadowed 
every  other  event.  It  was  so  sudden  that  the  business  community 
had  no  time  to  become  apprehensive.  Nothing  was  known  in  the 
City  of  London  of  the  illness  of  the  King  until  Friday  morning, 
May  6,  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  he  was  suffering 
from  bronchitis.  During  Friday  morning  reports  were  received 
that  the  malady  was  of  a  grave  character,  at  mid-day  it  was  known 
that  recovery  was  impossible,  and  at  midnight  that  the  brief  illness 
had  been  fatal.  Thus  apprehension  was  felt  for  no  longer  than  a 
single  day.  The  anxiety  caused  stocks  to  be  sold  on  a  moderate 
scale  and  made  bankers  less  desirous  of  discounting,  and  there  was  a 
moderate  decline  in  securities  and  adv^ance  in  discount  rates.  On 
Saturday  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed,  and  practically  nothing 
was  done  in  the  money  market.  The  interval  which  took  place 
before  the  opening  of  business  on  the  Monday  enabled  every  one 
to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation.  The  result  was  that 
at  the  opening  of  business  on  Monday,  confidence  was  fully 
restored,  an  all-round  recovery  took  place  in  the  prices  of  securities, 
and  bankers  again  discounted  freely.  The  business  world  recognise 
that  the  late  King  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  subjects,  that  during 
his  short  reign  the  country  has  grown  stronger,  richer  and  more 
prosperous  even  than  it  was  during  the  long  and  beneficent  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  it  confidently  expects  that  King  George  V 
will  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  will  promote  peace,  and 
will  cultivate  the  friendliest  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Great 
reliance  is  placed  in  the  capacity  and  wisdom  of  the  new  King, 
and  conse;:|uently  business  m3n  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  Empire's  trade  and  prosperity. 
This  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  future  was  reflected  in  the 
recovery  in  prices  of  securities  that  hag  taken  place  since  the 
accession  of  the  new  King. 
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A  great  change  lias  come  over  the  monetary  situation  in  the  past 
month.  In  .March  the  Bank  of  Enghind  rate  was  raised  to  4  per 
cent.,  as  its  reserve  had  fallen  to  under  25,000,000/.,  and  large  ship- 
ments of  cash  to  the  country  at  the  end  of  March  were  anticipated. 
Early  in  April  the  reserve  was  under  23,000,000/.,  and  an  advance 
in  the  bank  rate  to  5  per  cent,  was  discussed.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  as  to  the  possible  disturbance  which 
might  result  from  any  further  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  Budget. 
Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  influence  upon  the  London  money 
market  of  fresh  delay  in  passing  the  Budget,  but  everyone  seemed 
-agreed  that  disturbance  of  some  kind  was  likely  to  take  place  in 
consequence  of  the  Budget.  The  better  informed  held  the  view 
that  disturbance  was  likely  to  arise  from  the  passage  of  the  Budget 
and  the  collection  of  the  overdue  revenue,  involving  the  payment 
into  the  Bank  of  England  of  about  29,000,000/.  of  last  year's  taxa- 
tion. The  situation  was  also  affected  by  trouble  in  the  cotton  trade, 
arising  from  the  losses  of  American  speculators  in  cotton.  These 
fears  as  to  the  course  of  the  money  market,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Bank  of  England  reserve,  created  a  strong  demand  for  gold  for 
London  upon  New  York,  and  in  about  three  weeks  $32,000,000 
(about  6,700,000/.)  in  gold  was  sent  from  New  York  to  London. 
The  addition  of  this  great  sum  to  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England  entirely  changed  the  situation,  and  early  in  May  the 
reserve  of  the  Bank  reached  nearly  29,000,000/.,  and  the  stock  of 
gold  to  about  39,000,000/.  This  strong  situation,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  money  in  the  open  market,  raised  expectations  of  an  early 
reduction  in  the  Bank  rate.  So  far  this  expectation  has  not  been 
realised,  but  having  regard  to  the  level  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  reduction  in  the  rate  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  delayed. 

The  ability  of  London  to  obtain  so  much  gold  from  the  United 
States  arises  from  the  unusually  adverse  balance  of  American  trade. 
In  the  twelve  months  to  the  end  of  March  the  exports  of  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  exceeded  the  imports  by  only  .$172,000,000, 
in  comparison  with  $447,000,000  in  the  previous  twelve  months. 
The  excess  of  gold  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  $64,000,000 
against  $70,000,000  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  excess  exports  of 
silver  reached  $10,000,000  against  $12,000,000.  In  the  aggregate 
the  excess  of  exports  of  goods  and  of  the  precious  metals  over  the 
imports  was  only  $246,000,000  for  the  twelve  months  to  March 
last,  against  $529,000,000  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  and 
$547,000,000  in  1907-08.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the 
United  States  need  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  between 
$500,000,000  and  $600,000,000  a  year  in  order  to  meet  interest 
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obligations,  tourist  expenditure,  remittances  to  friends,  freights,  &e. 
So  small  a  balance  for  twelve  months  as  $246,000,000  has  involved 
large  sales  of  American  securities  in  Europe  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds.  Including  the  sales  of  securities  on  this  side, 
America  was  still  carrying  a  considerable  floating  debt  in  Europe, 
and  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  floating  debt  the  American  bankers 
deemed  it  desirable  to  remit  the  $32,000,000  of  gold  to  London 
already  referred  to.  It  is  understood  that  the  amount  of  America's 
floating  debt  in  Europe  has  now  been  reduced  to  relatively  small 
proportions,  and,  inasmuch  as  additional  large  sales  of  American 
securities  have  recently  been  made  in  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam 
and  Berlin,  no  difficulty  is  expected  to  be  experienced  in  financing 
the  adverse  trade  balance  of  the  United  States  until  the  new  crops 
are  marketed  and  exports  from  America  become  large  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year.  The  great  shipments  of  gold  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  contraction  in  the  loans  of  American  bankers  which 
resulted  therefrom,  brought  about  a  severe  fall  in  the  prices  of 
American  securities,  but  the  renewed  ease  of  the  London  money 
market,  the  fact  that  no  additional  gold  shipments  from  the  States 
will  be  necessary,  combined  with  the  recent  large  sales  of  securities 
on  this  side,  have  brought  renewed  confidence  to  Wall  Street. 
Prices  of  American  securities  were  recovering  rapidly  when  this  note 
was  written.  • 

Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number  of  prices  foi'  April  is  7 8 "5,  the 
average  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77  being  taken  as  100.  The 
average  index-number  shows  a  slight  decline  on  the  index-number 
for  March,  which  stood  at  79" i,  but  there  is  not  much  change  for 
the  majority  of  articles.  Wheat,  flour,  maize,  mutton  and  bacon 
were  a  little  easier,  and,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  butter 
was  cheaper,  liice  was  firmer.  Sugar,  coffee  and  tea  showed  no 
important  change.  Iron,  tin,  lead  and  copper  were  somewhat 
cheaper.  Cotton  was  barely  maintained,  but  fine  wool  was  firmer 
and  tallow  and  palm  oil  were  a  little  better.  Articles  of  food, 
which  stood  at  7  5 '4,  are  about  2  per  cent,  lower  than  in  March, 
when  they  stood  at  7 6 '8,  while  materials  show  no  change. 
There  was  a  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the  course  of 
last  month.  

The  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  April  more  than  maintain 
the  progress  already  recorded  this  year,  even  after  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  fact  that,  owing  to  Easter  falling  in  March,  the 
month  contained  two  working  days  more  than  the  corresponditig 
month  last  year.  Both  imports  and  exports,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  sul)joined  tables,  show  largely  increased  values.  In  imports, 
cotton  manufactures  increased  in  value  by  100,618/.,  and  woollen 
manufactures  by  60,540/.     In  exports,  however,  among  yarns  and 
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textile  fal)rics,  cotton  3'iirii  shows  ;i  reduction  in  quantity  of 
1,644,700  lbs.  (9"4  per  cent.),  but  an  increase  in  value  of  167,414/. 
(icS'i  per  cent.).  Cotton  piece  goods  advanced  in  quantity  by 
19,112,300  yards  (4"3  per  cent.),  and  in  value  by  821,073/.  (i6'o 
per  cent.),  the  increase  l)eing  principally  due  to  India.  The  ship- 
ments to  China  show  a  decline  of  nearly  26,000,000  yards.  Other 
cotton  manufactures  advanced  by  924,888/.  The  export  of  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures  showed  an  increase  of  885,767/. 


Imports. 

April,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ) 
or  (lecreose  (  — ) 

in  April,  1910, 

compared  with 

April,  1909. 

Imports,  value  e.i.f.— 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

£                 1                  £ 
21,208,765                 -      511,682 

25,194,776          '        +   9,407,939 

12,975,684                 +    1,484,378 

176,234                  +           1,062 

II.  Eaw  materials   and   articles  1 
mainlj  uunianufactured   / 

III.  Articles   wlioUy  or  mainlj  "1 
manufactured J 

lY.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 
fled  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

Total  niercliaudise 

59'555.459                 ■^  '0,381,697 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 

7,610,402                  +    2,000,458 

Exports. 

April,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ) 
ordtcrtase  (  — ) 
in  April,  1910, 
compared  with 

April,  1909. 

Exports,    of     produce    and    manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  

£ 

1,930,865 
4,656,457 

28,053,722 

651,171 

£ 
+     320,711 

IE.  Eaw   materials  and    articles"! 

mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly^ 

manufactured  J 

I  v.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 

tied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

+      686,354 
+  5,098,660 
+      228,032 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

1,196,247 
8,420,689 

2,234,333 

7,385 

+        90,683 

II.  Raw    materials  and    articles"! 
maiidy  unmanufactured    / 

III.  Articles   wholly  or   mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  "1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

+  2,745,070 
+      399,947 
-         8,052 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

47,150,869 

+  9>56 1,405 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  

4,727,922 

-     625,933 
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Shipping  (foreign  trade). 


April,  lyio, 


Increase  (  +  ) 

ill  April,  19IU, 

as  cornpaicd  with 

April,  1909. 


Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered\ 
with  cargoes  / 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1 
with  cargoes    J  1 


T(jiis. 
3,250,453 

4,871,227 


Tons. 
+   121,690 

+  134,590 


The  Eeturns  of  Birth.s  and  Deaths  of  the  Registrars-General  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  four  weeks 
ending  April  30,  1910,  show  the  following  results  :  — 


Estimated 
population. 

Birtlis  and  deaths 
registered. 

Mean 
Birth- 

Mean 
Uealh- 

BirtlisT 

Deaths. 

rates          '■"'-''^  """* 
'^""'^-        all  cause*.. 

England    and   Wales    (77  1 

great  towns) j 

Scotland  (8  principal  towns) 

Ireland    (Dublin   registra-  | 

tion  area  and  zi   urban  V 

districts)    J 

16,940,895 
1,891,936 

1,151,790 

34,083 
3,879 

2,681 

18,445 

2,548 

1,603 

26-2 

26-7 

30-3 

14-2 
17-6 

227 

The  most  conspicuous  difference  in  the  birth-rate,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  month  this  year  and  with  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  is  in  the  Irish  rate,  which  stands  at  30 "3,  as 
compared  with  27*8  in  March,  1910,  and  29*4  in  April,  1909. 
The  English  death-rate  is  slightly  higher  than  the  rate  for  March, 
1910,  which  was  iT,'g,  but  lower  than  that  for  April,  1909,  which 
stood  at  1 6' I. — 

The  following  returns  relating  to  pauperism,  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  p]ngland,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  L(i/>iiiirGa.:et(e  ior  A\)V}\,  1910: — ■ 


Paupers  on  one  day  in  the  second  week  of 
March,  1910, 

Decrease  (-) 
in  rale  per  10,000 
of  populaiion  on  a 

Selected  urban  districts. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

Rate 

per  10,000 

of  estimated 

population. 

Montli 

ago. 

Year 
ago. 

England  and  Wales- 
Metropolis     

West  llani    

81,507 
5,236 
75,467 
11,565 
16,122 

43,939 
11,941 
125,485 
35,798 
13,066 

125,446 
17,177 

200,952 
47,363 
29,188 

261 
22ii 
213 
222 
260 

-  6 

-  7 

-  6 

-  1 

-  3 

-  16 

Otlier  districts 

Scotland    

-     8 
3 

Ireland 

4 

Total,    March,  "1 

1910  ; 

189,897 

230,229 

420.126 

230 

--  5 

-  10 

1910. 
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According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  LahoiLV  Gazette,  the  state  of 
the  laliour  market  in  Mareli  was  as  follows : — 


Trade  Uiiioi 

3  niakin;^  returns. 

Report  e J  as  u 

iem]ilo_vet]. 

Number. 

Net  membership. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

March  1910    

416 
416 
416 

701,766 
701,252 
700,604 

36,543 
40,121 
57,430 

52 

February,  1910    

March,'l909     

57 

S-2 

Employment  in  March  contintied  to  improve.  The  engineering, 
shipbuilding  and  textile  trades  showed  increased  activity,  and  there 
was  a  seasonal  improvement  in  the  building,  woodworking  and 
tailoring  trades.  As  compared  with  a  3'ear  ago,  employment  in 
all  the  principal  industries,  except  cotton,  showed  a  considerable 
improvement.  In  the  spinning  branch  of  the  cotton  trade  organised 
short  time  to  the  extent  of  15I  hours  weekly  was  worked  in  mills 
spinning  American  cotton,  while  in  the  weaving  branch  employment 
was  also  bad ;  in  both  branches  there  was  some  improvement  on  the 
preceding  month,  but  a  considerable  decline  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  Returns  from  firms  employing  123,836  workpeople 
in  the  week  ending  March  19  showed  an  increase  of  3*0  per  cent, 
in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  as  compared  with  a  month  ago,  and 
a  decrease  of  8'4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 


The  Poor  Law  Commission  has  issued  a  report  (appendix 
vol.  xviii)  on  the  condition  of  the  children  who  are  in  receipt  of 
the  various  forms  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  England  and  Wales,  by 
Miss  M.  N.  Williams,  M.D.,  assisted  by  Miss  M.  Longman  and 
Miss  M.  Phillips.  The  report  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
data,  statistical  and  otherwise,  as  to  (1)  children  whose  parents  are 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  (2)  boarded-out  children,  (3)  children 
in  separate  Poor  Law  establishments,  and  (4)  children  in  the  work- 
houses and  workhouse  infirmaries.  The  enquiry  is  based  on  a 
detailed  investigation  into  the  conditions  subsisting  in  relatively 
few  unions,  and  hence  the  numbers  on  which  given  figures  are  based 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  small,  and,  unfortunately,  so  far  as  we 
can  find,  are  not  always  given.  Among  the  statistical  data  in 
part  i,  we  may  note  tables  as  to  the  incomes  of  families  in  receipt  of 
out-relief,  as  to  the  median  and  modal  rents  paid  {inode,  in  the  report, 
is  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of  the  actual  rent  most  frequently 
paid),  and  as  to  the  earnings  of  children  of  14  years  of  age  and  over. 
Parts  ii,  iii  and  iv  are  less  statistical,  but  part  v  contains  a  report 
on  "an  inquiry  into  the  physical  condition  of  poor  law  children,"  in 
which  (and  in  the  corresponding  appendix)  are  given  some  inter- 
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esting  anthropometric  data  as  to  children  under  the  Poor  Law.  The 
data  as  to  the  "  nutrition "  of  the  children  are  of  more  doubtful 
value  for  comparative  purposes,  but  the  fluctuations  of  personal 
equation  can  hardly  account  for  the  fact  that  only  8  to  9  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  "separate  establishments"  are  returned  by  the 
investigators  as  suffering  from  poor  nutrition,  as  against  17  to  20 
per  cent,  of  "  out-relief  children."  The  percentage  of  out-relief 
children  classed  as  dull  or  mentally  defective  is  amazing — indeed, 
almost  incredible — the  figures  ranging  from  18  to  40  per  cent,  in  the 
few  unions  for  which  returns  are  given. 


The  Journal  of  f lie  Royal  Agrindtaral  Socieftj  for  1909,  which  has 
recently  been  published,  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Layton  on 
"  Wheat  Prices  and  the  World's  Production."  A  chart  comparing 
the  ainuial  price  of  wheat  and  of  all  commodities  from  1800  to  1909 
is  interesting,  and  statistics  are  given  of  the  supplies  of  wheat  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  author  omits  to  give  his  authority  for  the 
figures,  many  of  which  in  this  connection  are  very  uncertain.  For 
example,  there  are  at  least  five  estimates,  all  of  about  ecjual 
authority,  made  annually  of  the  world's  wheat  production.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  these  estimates  was 
7  per  cent,  in  1908  and  6  per  cent,  in  1909.  In  referring  to  the 
alarmist  speculations  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  mention  might  have 
been  made  also  of  the  discussion  of  his  conclusions  by  Major  Craigie 
and  other  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  conclusion  of  the  article 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  which  has  been  reached  by  others  from 
a  close  analysis  of  such  trustworthy  statistics  of  M'heat  acreage  and 
supplies  as  are  available. 


In  the  Nineteenih  Cenfimj  for  the  present  month  there  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  on  "The  Insufficiency  of  Official 
Statistics."  The  article  is  primarily  an  examination  of  certain 
estimates  made  l)y  Mr.  Mallock  as  to  "  the  possilnlities  of  an  income- 
tax  according  to  the  scheme  of  Pitt,"  in  the  March  number  of  the 
review,  but  Mr.  Bowley  travels  rather  further  afield  and  discusses 
generally  the  question  whether  existing  statistics  are  sufficient  to 
show  adequately  the  extent  of  the  national  income  and  its 
distribution  among  individuals  and  classes.  He  concludes  that  the 
statistics  at  present  piil)lished  are  insufficient  to  allow  even  a  definite 
approximate  estimate  either  of  the  aggregate  of  the  incomes  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  number  of  persons  or  of 
families  whose  incomes  are  within  any  particular  limits,  but 
considers  that  there  must  be  sufficient  data  in  Somerset  House  for 
an  expert    statistician,  availing  himself  of  a  few  carefully-devised 
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s;iniple  inquii-los,  to  complete  the  solution  of  the  prol)lem.  In  a 
final  paragraph,  he  again  urges  the  formation  of  a  Central  Statistical 
Department. 


In  Part  III,  Vol.  VII  of  Biometrika,  issued  at  the  end  of  last 
month,  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson, 
"  On  the  effect  of  a  differential  fertility  on  degeneracy."  Half  a 
century  ago,  he  considers,  no  correlation  would  have  been  found  to 
subsist  between  fertility  and  physitjue  in  man,  while  it  is  practically 
certain  that  such  a  correlation  does  exist  to-day — "  the  better 
"  mental  as  well  as  phj'sical  characters  can  be  shown  to  be  associated 
"  with  a  lessened  fertility,  and  a  reproductive  selection  has  been 
"  called  into  play,  which  not  only  impedes  but  possibly  reverses 
"  natural  selection."  The  problem  of  his  paper  is  to  find,  to  a  first 
approximation,  some  measure  of  the  secular  rate  of  change  which 
must  follow  from  the  correlation  of  any  character  of  an  organism 
with  its  fertility.  "  A  statistical  study  in  cancer  death-rates,"  by 
G.  D.  Maynard,  will  also  be  of  interest  to  many  Fellows  of  this 
Society ;  one  aspect  of  the  paper  is  dealt  with  by  Professor  Pearson 
in  our  MmeUanea. 


Among  the  articles  of  theoretical  interest  we  may  notice  a 
memoir  by  Professor  Pearson,  "  On  a  new  method  of  determining 
"  correlation  when  one  variable  is  given  hy  alternative  and  the  other 
"  by  multiple  categories."  On  the  assumption  that  the  variable 
given  by  alternative  categories  {i.e.,  A  and  non-^)  really  follows  a 
normal  distribution,  and  that  the  standard-derivation  of  the  array 
for  the  same  variable  is  constant,  the  correlation-ratio  can  be 
calculated.  The  memoir  follows  one  in  the  jjrevious  issue  of  the 
same  journal  on  similar  two-rowed  tables  in  which  the  character 
subjected  to  the  multiple  classification  is  C|uantitative.  Among 
the  notes,  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  David  Heron  explains  an  "  abac  " 
or  diagram  giving  the  probable  errors  of  the  correlation  coefficient 
for  all  values  of  r  and  values  of  n  from  lo  to  i,ooo.  The  abac  is  a 
very  useful  one,  and  if  a  number  of  copies  could  be  printed  on 
cards  for  separate  sale  it  would  be  very  convenient  for  reference. 
Mr,  Heron,  in  another  note,  gives  a  direct  algebraical  proof,  for  the 
case  of  three  variables,  of  Mr.  Yule's  theorem  that  the  standard 
error  of  a  correlation-coefficient  is  always  (1  -  r)  I  \/n,  whether  the 
coefficient  be  a  total  coefficient  of  correlation  or  a  partial  coefficient 
or  any  order. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 
The  Accountant,  1910 — 

April  16 — Assessment  of  income-tax:  Schooling  {Jl^illiam). 

April  23 — The  acquisition  of  a  Imsiness  by  a  limited  company  : 
Zouclw  (li.  C.  de).     The  practical   work  of  a  trustee  under  a 
deed  of  assignment :  Graves  {II.  /.'.). 
Accountants'  Magazine.     May,    1910 — -The  relation   of  pojjulation 

and  food  production  :  Craigie  {Major  P.  G.). 
Banker's  Magazine.    Mag,  1910 — A  disquieting  outlook.     Progress 

of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1909.     No.  4. 

Proportion    of    cash    to    deposits.      Some    problems    of    the 

American  situation  :  Noyes  {A.  D.). 
The  Economic  lieview.    April,  1910 — Some  aspects  of  tariff  reform  : 

Price  {L.   L.).     Social  conditions  and  the  principles  of  1834  : 

Kenyon  {L'ufh).     The  taxation  of  salt  in  India  :  Barker  {D.  A.). 

Indian  land  tenure  and  the  manor :  Bussell  {Bev.  Dr.  F.  IF.). 

Legislation,    parliamentary    inquiries,    and    official     leturns  : 

Botigan  {J.  L.). 
Financial   Berieiu  of  Beviews.      ]\[aii,    1910 — The  finance  of    new 

liberalism  :   a  reply  to  Sir  William  P>ull,   M.P. :   JVatf  {II.  A.) 

and  Ihjnes  {T.).    The  value  of  stocks.    IV.  The  eftect  of  politics, 

stock  exchanges,  and  mone}'  markets  :  Crozier  {Dr.  J.  Beattie). 

The   underlying    principles    of    geographical    distribution    of 

capital:    Hunter  {Prof.   T.   A.).     Politics   and   prices:    Upright 

{Arnold). 
Journcd  of  Institute  of  Bankers.     May,  1910 — -The  finance  of  war: 

Crammond  {Edgar).     Gilbart  Lectures,  1910  :  Paget  {Sir  John). 
Journal  of  Boyal  Agricultural  Societi/ of  England.     Vol.  70.     1909 — 

Mr.  William   Carruthers,   Ph.D.,' F.R.S.,   F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c., 

with  an  introduction  by  Charles  C.  Rogers.     Dairy  cattle  and 

the  butter  test :   twenty  years'  experience  :   Mathews  {Ernest). 

The  cost  of  winter  grazing  in  East  Norfolk :  Bird  {]\Iaurice  C.  H.). 

AVheat   prices  and  the  world's  production  :  Layton  {U\dter  T.). 

Pedigree  seed  corn  :  Beaven  {E.  S.).     Agricultural  competition  : 

Bear  {Jniliain  E.).     The  Wol)urn  experimental  station  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England:   J'odcker  {J.  Augustus). 

Statistics  affecting  British  agricultural  interests. 
United   Empire  :     The    lioyal    Colonial    Institute    Journal.      Mat/, 

1910— The   new  empire:  Parker  {Sir  Gilbert).     The  Falkland 

Islands:  Allardyce  {IF.  L.).     Irrigation  in   A\istralia  :    Collins 

{Copt.  B.  Muirhead). 
Surveyors'   Institution.      Transactions.      Session    1909-10.      J'ol.    42. 

Part   9 — :The  report  on   the  Royal  Commission   on  the   Poor 

Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress,  with  discussion  :  Dickson  {T.  A.). 
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United  States — 

Bankers'  Magazine  {A^ew  York).  April,  1910— Tlic  Stillwell  inter- 
national trans-continental  railroad  :  (ntfrs  (^Lundcii).  Competi- 
tion in  telegraphic  service. 

Journal  of  Political  J'Jconomi/.  April,  1910 — The  futility  of 
marginal  utility  :  Downey  (E.  II.).  Pioneer  industry  in  the 
West :  Lippinrotl  {I.-iaac).  Food  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  : 
Magec  (J.  I).).     Preparations  for  the  census. 

Austria-Hungary— 

Stafistische  Monatschrift,  1910 — 

Jannanj — Franz  Kitter  Von  Juraschelc.  Die  Entwicklung  der 
osterreichischen  Grundbesitzstatistik  :  Srliiff  (Dr.  JJ\dter). 
Die  p]rgebnisse  der  osterreichischen  Unfallstatistik  der 
fiinfjahrigen  Beobachtungsperiodc  1902-06.  (Sehluss)  : 
Mumeltcr  (Karl).  Die  Sparkassen  Bohmens  in  Jahre  1908: 
Korompxiy  (Alfred). 

February-March — Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Entwicklung  der 
Straffalligkeit  in  Osterreich  :  Forcher  (Dr.  Hinjo).  Die 
yorlaufigen  Ergebnisse  der  Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  in 
Osterreich  im  Jahre  1908.  Forst- inid  Jagdstatistik  fiir  das 
Jahr  1908.  Die  Tiitigkeit  des  Arbeits-  und  Dienstver- 
mitth;ngsamtes  der  k.  k.  Reichshaupt-  und  Eesidenzstadt 
Wien  :  Pcdla  {Dr.  Edmund). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Slalisti'jue,  Ministh-e  des  Fininces.  March,  1910 — 
Produits  des  contributions  indirectes  pendant  I'annee  1909. 
Les  produits  de  I'enregistrement,  des  domaines  et  du  timbre 
constates  et  recouvr^s  en  France  pendant  I'exercice  1908.  Les 
revenus  de  I'Etat.  Allemagne — La  Banque  de  I'P^mpire 
en  1909. 

Journal  des  Ecouomistes.  April,  1910 — Les  arguments  protection- 
nistes  en  France  et  aux  £tat-Unis  :  Guyot  {Yves).  Les  clauses 
sur  la  valeur  du  sol  du  budget  anglais  de  1909,  sont-elles 
eeonomiquement  justifiables :  Price  {L.  L.).  Les  industries 
fran^aises  an  debut  du  xx''  siecle — la  brasserie :  Paturel 
{Germain).  L'etat  actuel  de  la  question  des  retraites  ouvrieres 
en  France :  Bellom  {Maurice).  Etude  et  taljleaux  relatifs  aux 
modifications  apportees  par  le  Senat  a  la  loi  douaniere  vot^e 
par  la  Chambre  des  deputes  :  Cohen  {Edouard).  Revue  des 
principales  publications  economiques  fran^aises  et  etrangferes  : 
PiOuxel  {M.)  et  Breton  {Ilenf'). 

Journal  de  la  SociM  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  April,  1910 — - 
Statistiques  relatives  a  la  tuberculose  et  a  I'alcoolisme  au  chemin 
de  fer  du  Nord  :  Bernard  {M.).  Schema  figurant  le  mouvement 
general  des  prix  depuis  un  siecle  et  I'etfet  des  variations  des 
prix  sur  la  condition  materielle  du  menage  d'un  ouvrier 
charpentier  a  Paris :  March  {L.).  Influence  des  variations 
des  prix  sur  le  mouvement  des  depenses  menag^res  a  Paris  : 
March  {Lucien). 
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France — Contd. 

La  Pdjorme  Sociale,  1910 — 

Aj)ril  16 — Les  abus  dans  I'applicatioii  de  la  legislation  sur  les 

accidents   du   travail :    Ham  (^Pierre)     {Continued  in  issue  of 

Mai/  1,  1910).     L'Ecole  de  la  paix  sociale,  sa  vie,  ses  ojuvres  : 

Auhuriin  (F.). 

May  1 — Les  classes  moyennes  dans  le  commerce  et  I'industrie  : 

LejJellefie?-   (F.).      La  remuneration    du   personnel   agi-icole : 

Dufresne  (L'oheii).     Enquete  sur  I'exode  rural.     Halinghem  et 

sa  population  (Pas-de-Calais) :  Fourdinier  {Jules).     Chrouicjue 

du  mouvement  social:    France  et  Belgique  :  Lejielletier  {F.). 

Revue  cVj^conomie  Politique,     Apiil,  1910 — Aperc^u  de  I'histoire  des 

monnaies  et  du  commerce  cl 'argent  en  France :  Lerasseur  (F.). 

La  realite  des  surproductions  generales :  Reponse  a  quelques 

oljjections :    Aftalion  (Albert).      J.  B.   Say   et   les  origines  de 

I'industrialisme :   Allix  (Edcjard).      Une  theorie  negligee :    De 

I'influence  de  la  direction  de  la  demande  siir  la  productivity 

du  travail,  les  salaires  et  la  population  :  Landry  {Adolphe). 

Germany — 

Archiv  fur  Sodalwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik.  ILeft  2.  1910 — 
Studie  zur  schleswig-holsteinischen  Agrarstatistik  :  Tonnies 
{Prof.  Ferdinand).  Das  Gesetz  des  abnehmenden  Bodenertrages 
im  landwirtschaftlichen  Betriel)e.  I :  Esslen  {Prof.  Joseph). 
AYirtschaftsfiihrung  und  Haushaltungsaufwand  deutscher  Volk- 
scliullehrer  :  (Icrloff  {Dr.  JUlhelm).  Kritische  Bemerkungen 
zum  osterreicliiscben  Gesetzentwurf  einer  Sozialveisiclierung  : 
Sal.z  {Dr.  Arthur).  Sozialdemokratische  Pfarrer.  Eine  Skizze  : 
Vwiiindcr  {Prof.  Karl).  Nochmals  "  Marx  oder  Kant":  Schulze- 
Gaevernitz(Prof.  Dr.  G.).  Die  Gewerkschaftsbewegung  im  Jahre 
1909:  Lederer  {Dr.  Emil). 

Deutsches  Sfatistisches  Zentralhlatt,  1910 — 

January — Die  Versammlungen  der  Vertreter  der  amtlichen 
Statistik  des  Reichs  und  der  Bundesstaaten  {continued  in 
February  issue,  1910)  :  Zinnneriiian  {F.  IP.  P.). 
April — Kann  mit  Hilfe  der  Statistik  die  Wirkung  der  Auflicb- 
ung  von  Steuern  awi  Lebensmittel  festgestellt  Averden  1 : 
Ilrlbhny  {Ernst). 

Jahrbach  far  Gesetzgebung,  Vernaltung  und  J\>lksivirtschaft. 
{SrhiiioJlcr's).  Heft  2,  1910 — Die  Wanderungen  der  Gross- 
industrie  in  Deutschland  und  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  : 
Schumacher  {Hermann).  J.  Bentliam  und  Ad.  Smith  :  Hoffmann 
(Friedricli).  Fiirst  Bismarck  und  das  Bankwesen  :  I'oscliinger 
{Heiurich  von).  Die  Kaffeevalorisation  :  Altschul  (P.).  Das 
Personliche  im  modernen  Unternehmertum.  II  :  JPiedenfeld 
{Kurt).  Der  vierhundertjiihrige  Prozess :  Permit  (S'tephan). 
Autonomieder  franzosischen  Iljifen  :  Piichel  {Hermann).  Reichs- 
arbeitsnachweis  und  Arbcitslosenversicherung  in  EnghiTid. 
Materialien  zur  Sozial reform  der  liberalen  Regierung  der 
letzten  Jahre  :  Hutlt  {Gcorg).     Die  Peiisionsversicherungspflicht 
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Germany — Contd. 

Jahrhuch  fur  Geseizr/ehung,  Verwaltung  und  Folhwirtschaft — Contd. 
der  Privatangestellten  nach  der  osterreichischen  Gesetzgebung  : 
Post  (Heinz).  Inncre  Koloiiisutiou  und  Laiidarbeiteraiisiedlung  : 
Clerhich  (Otto).  Die  Produktivitiit  der  iiidustriellen  Arl)eit : 
BaJtod  (Karl).  Bericht  iiber  die  29.  Jahresversamndung  des 
Deutsclieu  Vereiiis  fiir  ArnienpHege  und  Woliltiitigkeit  : 
][[iinsf('rl)i'ir/  (E)n it). 

Jahrl)iirlier  fiir  Natianalohnnomie  und  Statistik  (Conrad,\<).  April, 
1910 — Die  Finanznot  des  Staates  luid  Mittel  zu  ihrer  ITebung  : 
Gehiir  (Fran:).  Die  Duisburg-Kuhr'orter  Schittei'lM'ii'se  und  die 
Bestimniungsgriinde  der  FrachLkurse  :  Mei/cr  (If.).  Die  Bent- 
abililiit  der  russischen  Aktiengesellschaften  :  Clau.s.  Keicliskoni- 
inissioii  und  Statistik  iiber  Wolinuugsreform  und  Stadter- 
weiterung  :  Strehlow.  Die  Brotpreise  in  Berlin  ina  Jahre  1909  : 
Guradze  (flans).  Der  gegenwiirtige  Stand  der  Alkoliolfrage. 
Ein  Sammelreferat :  Elster  (Alexander). 

Zeitschrift  des  Ki}ni(jlich  f^reussischen  Stati>itisclien  Landesiun.fx,  1910. 
Abteiluni/ 1 — Einige  Ergebnisse  der  "  Statistik  iiber  den  Schul- 
denstand  der  preussisehen  Stiidte  und  grosseren  Landgemeinden 
am  31  iMiirz  1906  "  :  Tetzlaff  (Dr.  Oshir).  Die  Gesellschaften  mit 
beschriinkter  Haftung  in  Preussen  im  Jahre  1908:  f^dJmert 
(f)r.  F.).  Das  Personal  der  Landwirtschaftsbetrielte  in  Preussen 
1907.     Ernst  Kiihn  :  Blench  (Dr.  E.). 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatsivixsenschaft.  Heft  1,  1910 — Marx 
oder  Kant  ?  Plemje  (Johann).  Technik  und  soziale  Entwicklung: 
flied  (Max).  Die  Ursachen  der  industriellen  Eevolutioii  in 
Belgien  :  Leivinski  (Jan  St.).  Die  finanzpolitischen  Besteuerungs- 
prinzipien  in  Literatur  und  Theorie.  I  :  Fogel  (Emanuel  Hugo). 
Territorium  vuid  Eeichsland  :  flosenherg  ( JFerner).  Die  Vereins- 
preese  Deutschlands,  Oesterreichs  und  der  Schweiz :  Kootz 
(Rol)ert).  Ursprung  und  Lage  der  Landarbeiter  in  Li  viand.  II. 
(Schluss) :  Tobien  (Alexander).  Zur  Kritik  des  Herrn  Tobien 
iiber  Ursprung  und  Lage  der  Landarbeiter  in  Livland : 
Agthe  (A.). 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Socialwi^senschaft,  1910.  Heft  4 — Politik  und 
Nationalokonomie.  Ill :  PoMe  (L.).  Die  Verwaltung  der 
Freien  Gewerkschaften  in  Deutschland.  I :  Schildbach  (Bernard). 
Beitriige  zur  Theorie  des  Kapitalzinses.  IV  :  Oswalt  (H.).  Zu 
viel  Statistik  1  Feld  (Dr.  JVilh.). 
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MONTHLY    LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

During  the  four  weeks  ended  May  7,  1910,  the  Society  has 
received  the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreig-n  Countries. 
Bulgaria — 

Agriculture.  Resultats  geuoraux  du  recensemeiit  du  betail,  des  oiseaux  de 
basse-cour,  des  chars  et  des  outils  et  machines  agricoles  dans  le  rovaume  an 
31  decembre,  1905.     4to.     1910.     (The  Director-G-eneral  of  Statistics.) 

Census.  Resultats  geueraux  du  recensement  de  la  population  dans  la  prin- 
cipaute  au  31  decembre,  l',)00.     Livraisou  1.      4to.     1906.      (Id.) 

Cuba — 

Public  Work?.  Informe  sobre  los  trabajos  realizados  por  la  Direcclon  general 
de  coiuunicacijnes  de  la  republica  durante  el  aiio  1909.  27  pp.,  8vo.  1910. 
(The  Xational  Library.)  , 

Germany — 

ilaiinheim.  Beitrage  zur  Statistik  der  Stadt  Mannheim.  Die  Gebiirtigkeit 
der  Mannheimer  B-'volkerung,  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Sigiuund  Schott. 
2  pamphlets,  ful.     19  Jo-06.      (Dr.  S.  Schott.) 

Produktions-  und  Konsum-Statistik  fiir  Mehl  and  Kieie  im  Deutschen  Reich 
(187S-79  bis  1907-OS).  Soiiderdruck  der  "Allgemeinen  Deutschen  Miihlen- 
Zeitung,"  Cliarlottenburg.     25  pp.,  8vo.     1910.      (The  Publishers.) 

Sisjphusarbeit  oder  positive  ErPolge  ?  Bditriige  zur  Wertschatzung  der 
Tatigkeit  der  deutschen  Grewerkschaften.  112  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  Berlin,  1910. 
(M.  lleriiiann  Kube.) 

Italy— 

R.  Istituto  di  Scienze  Sociali  "  Cesare  Alfieri "  in  Firenzi.  Aunuario  per 
I'anno  acjademico  1939-10.     8ro.     1910.     (The  Institute.) 

Japan — - 

Formosa.  Sp^^cial  population  census  oF  Formosa,  1905.  Report  of  Committee 
of  the  Formosan  Special  Census  Investigation.  210  pp.,  diagrams,  la.  Svo. 
Tokyo.     1909.     (The  Committee.) 

Luxemburg-,  Grand  Duchy  of — 

Census.  Recensement  professionnel  et  industriel  du  12  juin,  1907.  I"'  serie, 
tome  5.  Li  papulation  piv  profession  prini'ipale,  Age  et  etafc  civil. 
2"^  pjrtie.     Tableaux.     8vo.     1910.     (Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  C.B.) 

Small-pos.  Die  Pockenepidcmie  der  Jahre  1905  uud  1906  im  Grossherzogtum 
Luxemburg.     11  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (/-/.) 

Kussia  — 
Census.  Nombre  et  repartition  des  parsonnes  jouissant  de  ra3sistance  publique 
et  privee,  des  aveuglos,  des  sourds-muets,  des  muets,  des  alienes  et  des 
malades  dans  les  liopitaux.  Doanees  Ciupruntees  a  celles  du  premier 
recensement  general  do  la  population  de  TEitipire  de  Russie  de  1897. 
La.  8vo.     1907.     (Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  C.B.) 
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Commission.) 
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OF   THE    ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

JUNE,    1910. 


The  Statistics  of  "Wages  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Part  XIX. 
— The  Cotton  Industry.  Section  V.  Changes  in  the 
Average  Wage  of  all  Employed,  tvith  some  Account  of  the 
Forges  Operating  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  Progress 
of  the  Industry. 

By  George  Henry  Wood,  F.S.S. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  May  2-1,  1910,  the  President, 
Sir  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.T.,'in  the  Chair.] 

As  the  title  of  this  Paper  indicates,  I  propose,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  depart  from  the  practice  of  merely  estimating  the 
advance  or  reduction  of  wages  in  the  industry  under  con- 
sideration, and  discussing  the  statistical  significance  of  the  final 
estimates,  hitherto  adopted  in  the  Papers  of  this  series^,  by  con- 
sidering the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  structure 
and  personnel  of  the  cotton  industry;  its  Collective  Bargaining; 
the  effects  of  Factory  Legislation ;  and  such  other  features  as  may 
assist  us  in  interpreting  the  very  great  advance  in  average  wages 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  century. 

In  various  sections  of  the  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
cotton  industry,  published  in  the  January  to  April  numbers  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  there  have  been  given  estimates  of  the  changes 
in  average  wages  of  cotton  operatives  employed  in  factories  at 
various  large  centres  of  the  industry,  and  of  the  course  of  wages  of 
hand-loom  weavers  from  1797  to  1838.  For  convenient  reference, 
the  estimates  for  factory  operatives  are  reproduced  in  the  following 
table  : — 


'  The  papers  containing  estimates  of  the  course  of  wages  during  the 
Nineteentli  Century  in  this  sei-ies  are,  "  Agriculture,"  Journal,  September, 
1899  ;  "  Building,"  March,  1901 ;  "  Wool  and  "Worsted  of  the  West  Riding," 
March,  1902,  by  A.  L.  Bowley  ;  and  "  Printers,"  December,  1899  ;  and  "Eng[i' 
neering  and  Shipbuilding,"  March,  1906,  by  A.  L.  Bowley  and  G.  H.  Wood. 
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Table  35. — Estimates  of  changes  hi  average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives 

employed  in  factories  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  industry. 

1886  =  100. 


District. 

1806. 

1810-16.       1817. 

1818-20. 

1821-22. 

1823-25.       1826. 

1832-33. 

Manchester 
and  district 

} 

75§ 

79i 

m 

7 

n 

71J 

73 

731 

71 

District. 

1833. 

1836. 

1840-41. 

1845. 

1849-50. 

1855. 

I860. 

1863-64. 

1866. 
8U 

1870. 

Mancliester 

71 

72i 

65§ 

74§ 

65§ 

10k 

71§ 



m 

1837. 

1846. 

Bolton     ... 

62i 

63^ 

65^ 

m 

67§ 

nh 

81§ 

80^ 

89^ 

— 

Oldham  .... 

61§ 

67i 

66i 

— 

64 

— 

79 

— 

86 

90^ 

Asliton     ... 

65 

67^ 

631 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stockport 

8Ui 

9U 

80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Preston    ... 

— 

— 

55 

1842. 

56 

54 

56 

71 

71 

85 

— 

Blackburn 

— 

— 

55 

56 

56 

60 

77 

73 

87 

— 

Clitheroe 

53 

— 

52 

— 

51 

— 

76 

— 

— 

103 

Burnley  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bury  and 
Eoehdale 

1 

63 

66 

63 

1844. 

69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland  ... 

65i 

— 

59§ 

69J 

61 

70 

m 

691 

79§ 

86J 

District. 

— 

1871. 
92^ 

1874. 
100 

1877.       1880. 

1883.       1886. 

1891. 

1896. 

1900. 

1906. 

Manchester 

105^       97 

104i      100 

— 





112i 

Bolton     ... 

93 

101 

106i 

lOli 

103§      100 

nog 

1890. 

113 

119 

121* 

Oldham  .... 

— 

97§ 

101§ 

97^ 

102J      100 

107 

llOJ 

116;^ 

122 

Ash  ton     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—        100 

— 

— 

— 

119^ 

Stockport 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—        100 

— 

— 

— 

137J 

Preston    ... 

91 

97 

105 

96 

100        100 

110 

109 

Ill 

1901. 

121i 

Blackburn 

94 

98 

105 

96 

100        100 

110 

113 

119 

1VMJ2. 

124§ 

1905. 

Clitheroe 

— 

107 

108 

98 

102        100 

114 

— 

123 

1899 

131* 

Burnley  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—       100 

111 

— 

118 

133 

Bury  and 

Eoehdale 

} 

88 

— 

— 

— 

—       100 

— 

— 

— 

134i 

Scotland  ... 

— 

99J 

— 

— 

96§      100 

114^ 

— 

— 

120i 

While  thi.s  table  is  before  us,  we  may  note  the  similarity  in  the 
course  of  wages  at  Bolton  and  Oldham,  and  the  few  numbers  we 
have  for  Ashton  .suggest  that  a  complete  series  for  that  centre,  if 
we  had  them,  would  not  differ  greatly  from  these  two  spinning 
centres.  At  Manchester,  as  would  be  expected,  the  course  has 
been  peculiar,  but  not  so  peculiar  as  at  Stockport,  where  the 
relatively  small  advance  between  the  "  thirties"  and  1886,  and  the 
fijreat  advance  from  that  date  to  1906,  suggests  that  the  year  1886 
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was  abnormal.  At  Preston  and  Blackburn  the  courses  have  been 
so  much  alike  that  we  are  able  to  interpolate  missing  years  in  one 
series  from  the  known  figure  in  the  other.  At  Clitheroe,  beginning 
with  very  low  wages  in  1833,  we  have  a  greater  advance  than  is 
found  in  any  other  district. 

Table  'iQ.— Estimates  of  average  earnings  of  cotton  factory  operatives  for  an 
ordinari/  week's  work  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  industry,  1806-1906. 

(Expressed  in  pence  per  week.) 


District. 

1806. 

1810-16.     1817. 

1818-20. 

1821-22. 

1823-25. 

1826. 

1832-33. 

Manchester  

d. 
131 

d.       '     d. 
137       135  i- 

d. 
1341 

d. 
134 

d. 
126i 

d. 
127 

d. 
123 

District. 

1833. 

1836. 

1840-41. 

1845. 

1850. 

1855. 

1860. 

1863. 

1866. 

1870. 

Manchester  .... 
Bolton   .         .  . 

d. 
123 

\\n 

127 
127 
134 

93 

d. 

125 
1837. 
114 
139 
132 
153 

d. 

113 

117 
137 
124 
133 
101 
1842. 
105 
92 

110 

88 

d. 

129 
1846. 
123 

102i 
107 

d. 

114 

120 
132 

99 

107 
89 

89 

d. 

1853. 
122 

127^ 

1021 
1141 

103 

d. 

124 

146 
163 

130 

147 
133 

108 

d. 

144 



130 
139^ 

d. 

141  i 

160 

177i 

156 
166 

d. 
154 

Oldliam 

187 

Ashton  

Stockport  

Preston 

— 

Blackburn 

Clitheroe   

Burnley 

181 

Bury     and    "1 

Eoohdale    J 

Scotland    

1 

10 
96 

1 

15 

1844. 
120 

102 

103 

117 

— 

District. 

1871. 

1874. 

1877. 

1880. 

1883. 

1886. 

1891. 
d. 

198 

1830. 
221 
221 

201 
210 
200 
238 

168 

1896. 

d. 

203 

228 

200 
216 

1900. 

d. 

213 

240 

203 

1901. 
227 
1902. 

217 

1899. 
253 

1906. 

Manchester  .... 
Bolton   

d. 
160 
166 

166^ 
180 

153 
130 

d. 
177 
181 

201  i 

177i 

187 

188 

146 

d. 

182i 
190 

209 

192 

201 
189 

d. 
168 
181 

20H 

176 
183 
173 

d. 
188 
210 

183 
191 
179 

142 

d. 

173i 
179 

206 
195 
167 
183 

191 

176 

214 

174 

117 

d. 

195 
218 

Oldham 

252 

Ashton  

233 

Stockport 

Preston 

230 
222 

Blackburn 

Clitheroe   

Burnlev  .  . 

248 
1905.* 
231 

286 

Bury      and    1 

Rochdale    J 

Scotland    

234 
177 

*  1909,  252. 
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When  the  history  of  the  industry  in  Scotland  is  borne  in  mind, 
the  course  of  wages  there  has  not  differed  from  that  in  Lancashire 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  would,  perhaps,  be  anticipated.  From 
1833  to  1886  the  advance  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  Lancashire 
spinning  centres;  from  1870  to  1874  a  greater  advance  is  found 
than  in  any  other  place  ;  and  from  1886  to  1906  the  rate  of  increase 
fell  in  relation  to  Lancashire,  and  only  equalled  two-thirds  of  the 
increase  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  district  taken  as  a  whole, 
though  it  exceeded  that  of  Manchester  and  Ashton. 

From  these  index-numbers,  with  the  aid  of  the  Wage  Census  of 
1886  and  of  1906,  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  average  weekly  wage 
per  head  of  all  employed  in  these  centres  at  these  dates,  and  this  is 
the  next  stage  in  combining  all  these  figures  into  an  average  for  the 
United  Kingdom.^     This  is  done  in  Table  36. 

This  table  speaks  for  itself.  The  wages  are  stated  in  pence 
per  week,  and  our  business  is  now  to  combine  them  into  an  average 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  know  from  the  Wage  Census  of  1886  that  the  average  for 
the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year  was  15s.  2d.,  and  from  that  of 
1906  that  in  that  year  the  average  was  19s.  ']d.  per  head  of  all 
employed.  \\\  1833,  the  census  taken  for  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commission,  covering  Manchester,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Ashton, 
and  Stockport,  showed  an  average  of  los.  5^/.  per  head  for  that 
district,  comprising  practically  the  whole  of  South  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Li  the  same  year,  if  what  happened  on  the  average  at 
those  Lancashire  centres  for  which  we  have  information  happened 
also  at  Preston,  Blackburn,  and  Clitheroe,  the  average  at  these 
places  was  rather  moi'e  in  1833  than  in  184:0-42.  \i\  these  years 
we  have  estimated  in  Table  36  that  the  average  wage  per  head  at 
Preston  was  8s.  5^/.,  at  Blackburn  85.  gt/.,  and  at  Clitheroe  7s.  Srf. 
We  are  probably  safe  in  assuming  that  the  wage  at  Blackburn  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  average  at  Bury,  Rochdale,  Accrington, 
and  Burnley,  while  Preston  adequately  represents  Chorley,  and 
Clitheroe  would  be  typical  of  the  lower  average  earned  in  the  North 
of  Lancashire.  Roughly  weighing  these  figures  in  the  proportion  of 
Blackburn  50,  Preston  20,  and  Clitheroe  2,  which  is  a  quite  sufficient 
relative  proportion  of  their  importance,  we  get  as  the  average  for 
this  district  (which  I  will  call  the  North  and  North-East  Lancashire 
district,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  part  covered  by  the  Children's 
Employment  Census,  which  I  will  call  the  South  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire   district)  8s.   8(/.  per   head   of   all   employed   in   1840-1, 

^  Ireland,  which  has  had  a  small  cotton  industrj',  is  omitted  from  tliese 
figures,  as  the  number  employed  tlici-e  has  always  been  too  small  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  result. 
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indicating  about  8.?.  lod.  in  1833.  In  Glasgow  in  1833,  a  census 
given  in  the  Keturns  of  Wages  shows  an  average  of  8.s\  per  head, 
and  it  is  not  prol)able  that  the  inclusion  of  the  other  Scottish 
centres,  such  as  Lanark,  would  materially  affect  this.  In  1835  and 
1839,  the  Factory  Inspectors'  Returns  of  Numbers  Employed  in 
Cotton  Factories  showed  that  al)Out  one-seventh  of  the  total  number 
so  employed  were  in  Scottish  factories,  and  by  the  1851  Census, 
when  the  hand-loom  weavers  had  been  so  reduced  in  number  as 
to  make  the  census  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry  roughly  typical  of  the  comparative  numbers  employed  in 
factories,  we  find  that  of  197,000  persons,  about  100,000  were 
employed  in  towns  covered  by  the  1833  Census  (South  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire),  and  97,000  were  in  the  rest  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Between  1833  and  1851,  the  industry  in  North  and 
North-East  Lancashire  had  probably  grown  proportionately  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  southern  portion,  so  that  if  we  take  for  1833 — 

North  and  North-East  Lancasliire 2\ 

South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 3| 

Scotland 1 

Total   7 

as  our  weights  for  that  year  we  are  probably  as  near  as  we  need 
be  to  the  actual  truth.  In  1886  the  Wage  Census  returns  for  the 
centres  comprised  in  these  districts  were  : — 


10^ 

n 
1 

Average  wage. 

North  and  North-East  Lancasliire    

s.     d. 
15     1 

South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire     

15     9 

Scotland 

12     3 

Combined    

19 

15     2 

and  the  average  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  affected  by  the 
inclusion  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  (other  than  Glossop,  included 
with  Stockport).     In  1906  the  Wage  Census  shows  : — 


22 
J 

Average  wage. 

All  Lancashire  and  Chesliire      

..      d. 
19     9 

Scotland    

1-t    9 

Combined    

23 

19     6,V 

while  the  inclusion  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  raises  the  average 
for  the  United  Kingdom  to  19s.  'jd. 
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To  get  the  intermediate  wages  and  weights  from  1833  to  1886, 
I  have  taken  the  variations  indicated  by  the  mean  index  numbers 
for  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  Manchester  to  represent  South  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  of  Preston  and  Blackburn  (slightly  adjusted  to 
allow  for  the  more  rapid  rise  at  Clitheroe  in  the  "seventies")  for 
North  and  North-East  Lancashire,  and  have  assumed  that  the 
relative  numbers  employed  have  gradually  changed  from  the 
proportions  indicated  in  1833  to  those  indicated  by  the  Wage 
Census  of  1886.  From  1886  to  1906  I  have  taken  the  wage 
indicated  by  the  index  numbers  for  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  and  Scotland  respectively,  and  have  ignored  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  North  and  South  Lancashire  districts,  as  it  ceases 
to  be  of  any  use.  The  combination  of  the  whole  of  these  figures  is 
shown  in  Table  37. 

Previous  to  1833  our  only  statement  other  than  for  the 
Manchester  district  is  that  at  Glasgow  wages  were  practically 
unchanged  for  many  years.  The  Manchester  district  figures  do  not 
show  much  change  (between  1806  and  1833  a  fall  of  6  per  cent.), 
and  such  changes  as  they  do  show  are  gradual.  If  we  assume  that 
the  fluctuations  in  wages  at  the  few  mills  represented  in  our 
Manchester  district  figures  are  typical  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
(a  fairly  safe  assumption  for  these  early  years  when  Manchester 
employed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  operatives),  and  that  in 
Scotland,  representing  roughly  yth  of  the  trade  (perhaps  more  in 
1806  and  less  in  1833),  wages  were  unchanged  at  8s.  per  week,  we 
get  the  following  for  the  period  1806-1833  :— 

Table  38. 

(In  pence  per  week.) 


Weights. 

1806. 

1810-16. 

1817. 

1818-20.1  1821-22. 

1823-26. 

1832-.33. 

Lancashire     and 

6 

1 

125 

96 

131 
96 

129 
96 

128 
96 

127 
96 

121 

96 

117 

96 

United  Kingdom 

7 

121 

126 

125 

124 

323 

118 

114 

Index     number. 
(1900  -  100)  

- 

55J 

57| 

57 

56| 

56 

54 

52 

The  accuracy  of  these  figures  turns  mainly  on  the  correctness 
of  the  figure  for  1833.  We  may  assume  that  in  1886  and  1906  the 
Wage  Census  Returns  were  typical,  and  that  in  1833  the  Glasgow 
and  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  figures  were  also  typical.  Any 
error  is  introduced  by  the  assumption  made  regarding  the  Eest  of 
Lancashire.  Here  we  may  possibly  be  6(1.  per  week  wrong.  If  too 
high  by  6d.  the  resulting  average  for  England  and  Wales  is 
115  pence  instead  of  the  117  pence  shown  in  Table  38,  and  for  the 
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United  Kingdom  112  pence  instead  of  the  114  there  shown. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  is  understated  by  Gd.  the 
results  shown  would  have  to  be  raised  by  2\cl.  for  England 
and  Wales  and  2d.  for  the  United  Kingdom.  If,  as  is  almost 
inconceivable,  the  average  for  South  Lancashire  in  1833,  namely, 
I  OS.  ^d.,  should  be  correct  also  for  the  whole  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  area,  the  United  Kingdom  average  of  ()S.  6d.  is  too  low  by 
jd.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  seem  quite  justified  in  assuming 
that  our  result  for  1833  is  sound  within  ±  6d.  per  week  or  approxi- 
mately ±  5  per  cent. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  error  may  be  larger,  but  not  much,  and 
in  the  intervening  years  between  1833  and  1886  the  later  we  get 
the  more  accurate  our  figures  become,  because  the  margin  between 
the  wages  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  districts  becomes  less,  and 
the  relative  numbers  employed  in  Lancashire  increase.  Further 
investigation  may  at  some  later  date  result  in  such  additional 
material  as  will  lead  to  a  modification  of  these  figures,  but  for  the 
present  we  are  tolerably  safe  in  saying  that  the  average  wages  of 
cotton  factory  operatives  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  advanced  by 
more  than  100  per  cent,  between  1832-1850  and  1906  ;  that  between 
1810  and  1832  a  fall  of  about  10  per  cent,  took  place ;  that  from  the 
lowest  point,  which  was  reached  in  the  great  trade  depression  of 
1847-49,  to  the  maximum  of  the  "  seventies  "  the  advance  was  about 
75  per  cent.;  that  a  series  of  reductions  reduced  the  maximum 
earnings  of  the  "  seventies  "  by  about  10  per  cent.,  and  that  by  1906 
the  average  was  not  only  higher  than  was  ever  reached  before,  but 
was  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  highest  point  reached  in  the 
"seventies"  and  about  35  per  cent,  higher  than  the  lowest  point  of 
the  previous  30  years  (i.e.,  1879). 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  considering  factory  operatives 
only,  but  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry  the  hand-loom  weavers 
working  in  their  own  homes  were  more  luimerous  than  the  factory 
workers,  and  it  is  necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  combining  the 
information  relating  to  these  two  groups. 

The  estimates  for  hand-loom  weavers'  wages  will  be  found  in 
Section  V  dealing  with  these  operatives  (Journal,  April,  1900,  p.  433), 
and  they  are  also  given  in  Table  41  below. 

So  far  we  have  only  arrived  at  estimates  for  factory  operatives 
for  certain  years,  generally  at  intervals  of  three  or  five  years.  These 
we  may  call  our  "pivot"  points.  Considerable  materials  relating 
to  intermediate  years  are  to  be  found  in  the  section  dealing  with 
changes  in  list  prices,^  and  in  those  giving  the  detailed  information 
for  the  Manchester,  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  Preston  and  Blackl)urn 
^  Section  I,  Journal,  January,  1910, 
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districts.  By  their  aid  we  can  compute  intermediate  numbers  for 
practically  every  year  since  1839.  These  numbers  form  our  final 
estimate  of  the  course  of  wages  of  cotton  operatives  employed  in 
factories  from  1806  to  1909  and  are  given  later  in  Table  41,  where 
we  shall  consider  them  in  conjunction  with  the  n^lmbers  employed. 

Estimates  of  numbers  employed. 

We  have  now  to  combine  the  index-numbers  of  factory  operatives' 
wages  with  those  of  the  home-workers  to  arrive  at  final  numbers 
representing  the  whole  trade.  In  doing  this  we  are  limited  by  the 
fact  that  we  know  nothing  regarding  the  course  of  wages  of  the 
cottage  spinners,  winders,  and  warpers  dependent  on  the  hand-loom 
weavers  ;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  conjecture  as  to  their  numbers. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood,  therefore,  that,  in  what  follows,  this 
limitation  is  involved,  and  that  our  final  results  only  refer  to  the 
factory  operatives  2)lus  the  hand-loom  weavers. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  numbers 
employed  in  each  branch  at  various  dates  between  1806  and  the 
time  when  the  hand-loom  weavers  had  so  dwindled  away  as  to 
be  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  growing  number  of  factory 
employees.  Unfortunately  our  material  for  this  is  sadly  deficient, 
and  we  are  able  at  the  best  only  roughly  to  approximate.  Our 
main  authorities  are  Ellison,*  Baines,^  and  the  factory  inspectors,^ 
and  the  whole  matter  was  reviewed  at  some  length  by  Porter.'' 
Table  39  shows  the  estimates  of  these  authorities. 

With  the  exception  that  Baines's  figures  for  1833  seem  too 
large  for  the  numbers  of  factory  operatives,  and  that  his  estimate 
of  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  is  the  maximum,  these 
estimates  are  quite  consistent  with  each  other.  They  are  not, 
however,  quite  independent,  Ellison  relying  on  Baines  and  Baines 
quoting  Kennedy  with  approval  for  the  earlier  years,  and  dis- 
agreeing with  him  as  to  the  power  looms  in  1829. 

Ellison's  estimate  for  1787  is  apparently  based  on  a  statement, 
really  for  1788,  appearing  in  the  Manchester  Mercury,.  April  28, 
1788,  and  probably  elsewhere,  that  143  mills  were  erected  or 
in  course  of  erection,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  erected  in 
3  years,  and  that  besides  there  were  20,500  spindles  in  existence. 
The  estimate  appears  too  high,  however,  as  few  factories  at  that 
date  had  so  many  as  100  employees,^  and  therefore  there  would  not 

*  The  Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  1886. 

'  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  1835. 

•^  Returns  of  numbers  employed  in  factories,  1835 

"  Progress  of  the  Nation,  1847,  Chap.  II. 

^  Chapman,  The  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry,  p.  58. 
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be,  at  most,  14,500  operatives  employed  in  them.  The  addition  of 
20,000  spinners  on  hand  jennies  of  80  spindles  each,  of  which 
Ellison  speaks,  may  bring  the  nnmbcrs  np  to  his  total,  but  it  seems 
excessive. 

The  point  is  not  very  important,  however,  as  our  wages  records 
do  not  go  back  so  far. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers, 
other  than  a  statement  l)y  Schulze-Giivernitz  on  the  authority  of  a 
Committee  on  Petitions  from  several  Cotton  Manufacturers,  1808,  that 
there  were  then  200,000  (I  have  not  found  the  original),  Kennedy's 
estimate  of  240,000  in  1820,  and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  they  had  not  diminished  by  1833,  when  they  were  variously 
estimated  at  200,000  and  250,000.  Ellison  expressly  takes  the 
'mean  of  these  numbers  for  1829-31  and  estimates  them  at  60,000 
in  1844-6  and  5  to  10  thousand  in  1859-61.  Assuming  that  they 
remained  unchanged  from  1820  to  1831,  and  that  they  gradually 
dwindled  away  from  year  to  year  after  until  they  practically 
disappear  about  1860,  we  still  have  to  estimate  their  numbers 
before  1820. 

At  that  time  the  power-loom  was  just  beginning  to  make  its 
influence  felt ;  before  that  time  practically  the  whole  of  the  vastly 
increased  supply  of  yarn  had  to  be  woven  by  the  hand-loom  weavers. 
As  the  output  per  operative  employed  in  spinning  increased  year 
by  year,  the  hand-loom  weavers  would  bear  no  definite  proportion 
to  the  spinning  operatives,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  decline 
of  the  hand-spinners  as  the  factory  operatives  increased,  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  assume  any  coiniection  between  the  numbers 
of  spinners  and  the  numbers  of  the  weavers  using  their  yarn 
output.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  they  increased 
very  materially.  No  improvements  of  sufficient  importance  to 
materially  affect  the  consumption  of  yarn  per  loom  were  made  in 
the  hand-loom.  Yet  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  averaged  in  millions 
of  lbs.  per  annum  :  — 


1781-84 71 

1785-89 23 

1790-94 30 

1795-99 30 


1800-1804 57 

1805-1809 66 

1810-1814 80 


1815-1819 129 

1820-1824 154 

1825-1829 227 


Up  to  1820  this  enormoTis  increase  must  have  required  more 
looms  to  use  it ;  after  that  date  the  power-loom  may  have  increased 
sufficiently  to  absorl)  the  extra  supplies  of  yarn.  If  we  estimate 
that  increase  to  have  been  4,000  per  annum,  we  get  108, odo  in 
1787,  or  not  quite  twice  as  many  as  there  were  employed  in 
spinning  mills.  In  1810  we  get  the  200,000  quoted  by  Schulze- 
Gavernitz  for  1808.      In  1820  we  have  something  over  twice   as 
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many  hand-loom  weavers  as  spinning  employees,  and  14,500  power- 
looms,  equal  probably  to  50,000  hand-loom  weavers,^  in  addition. 
This,  in  all,  is  practically  290,000  hand-loom  units  to  110,000 
power-spinning  units.  These  numbers  are  therefore  consistent  with 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  power-spinners,  an  enhanced 
output  per  spinning  operative  and  a  vastly  increased  consumption 
of  raw  material. 

Combining  the  whole  of  these  estimates,  carrying  on  our 
numbers  of  factory  operatives  by  means  of  the  Factory  Inspectors' 
Keturns,  and  assuming  all  increases  or  decreases  to  have  been 
uniform  and  gradual  in  between  years,  but  making  allowance  for 
the  inflated  growths  of  1823-5  and  1832-4,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  "  weights "  for  combining  the  wages  of  hand-loom 
weavers  to  factory  operatives. 


Table  40.- 


-Estimates  of  numbers  employed  in  various  branches  of  the 
cotton  trade,  1787-1862. 
(OOO's  omitted.) 


In  factories. 

Years. 

Hand-loom  weavers. 

Spinning. 

Weaving. 

Total. 

1788 

60 
83 



60 
83 

108 

1801 

164 

1806 

90 

few 

90 

184 

1813 

104 

3 

107 

212 

1817 

111 

10 

121 

228 

1820 

115 

11 

126 

240 

1823 

120 

15 

135 

240 

1824 

122 

45 

167 

240 

1825 

124 

49 

173 

240 

1831 

131 

56 

187 

240 

1832 

132 

64 

196 

227 

1833 

183 

75 

208 

213 

1835  

— 

— 

220 
259 
277 
331 

188 

1839 

135 

1847 

53 

1850 

40 

1856 

— 

— 

379 

452 

23 

1862 

3 

In  criticising  these  numbers  it  should  l)e  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  intended  so  much  for  definite  estimates  of  the  numbers 
employed  in  the  cotton  industry  as  for  proportions  between  factory 

'  Baines  says  that  a  liand-loo:n  wearer  would  weave  two  pieces  of  shirting 
a  Aveek  ;  that  iu  1823  a  steam-loom  weaver  on  two  looms  would  weave  seven 
similar  pieces;  in  1826,  ou  four  looms  with  a  tenter,  12  to  15  similar  pieces; 
and  in  1833,  on  fonr  looms  with  a  tenter,  18  to  20  similar  pieces.  A  power 
loom  was,  therefore,  equal  to  tlirec  and  a  lialf  hand-looms  in  1823-26,  and 
four  and  a  half  in  1833. 
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workers  and  hand-loom  weavers.  No  account  is  taken,  for  instance, 
of  the  numbers  employed  at  hand  spinning  in  the  early  years,  or  of 
the  winders  and  warpers  for  the  hand-looms,  about  whom  we  know 
very  little.  Dyeing  and  printing  is  not  included,  as  this  should  be 
treated  as  a  separate  industry. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  outline  of  our  estimate  of  the 
course  of  wages  of  all  cotton  operatives,  and  it  only  remains  to  fill 
in  the  details.  This  is  done  in  Table  41,  where  are  shown  the 
variations  in  wages  of  both  factory  operatives  and  hand-loom 
weavers  from  1806  to  1862,  and  the  estimated  changes  in  the  final 
averages  of  all  combined,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  annually 
changing  proportions  of  factory  and  non-factory  workers.  Certain 
figures  are  given  in  italics,  indicating  that  these  rest  on  less 
sufficient  evidence  than  the  rest  of  our  numbers. 

When  the  results  shown  in  Columns  7  and  8  were  calculated, 
they  seemed  so  extraordinary  that  I  felt  inclined  to  reject  them 
altogether.  It  certainly  needs  very  sound  e^ddence  to  substantiate 
a  conclusion  which  shows  that  the  wages  of  all  persons  employed 
in  the  industry  were  as  high  in  1806  as  in  1890,^*^  that  a  reduction 
of  over  50  per  cent,  took  place  in  so  short  a  space  as  25  years,  and 
that  in  the  space  of  75  years  (1831-1906),  an  advance  of  160  per 
cent,  took  place.  We  need  therefore  to  consider  the  possible 
sources  of  error  at  the  weakest  places.  These  appear  to  be  1806, 
and  about  1831,  namely,  the  highest  and  lowest  points.  Of  these, 
we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  about  1831.  Our  figures  show  very 
little  variation  between  1830  and  1833,  and  in  the  latter  year  we 
have  abundance  of  evidence.  Our  table  shows  an  average  wage  of 
9s.  6d.  for  208,000  factory  operatives  in  1833,  and  of  this  we  are 
only  in  doubt  respecting  a  small  part,  the  main  basis  of  the  figures 
being  in  fact  a  very  wide  census.  The  208,000  taken  as  the  number 
employed  in  factories  may  have  been  more  or  less,  but  not  by  many 
either  way.  Neither,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  average  wage  open 
to  much  doubt.  We  have,  indeed,  found  that  at  the  utmost  it 
cannot  be  more  than  ']d.  wrong,  and  is  probably  within  2d.  For 
the  hand-loom  weavers  we  have  an  average  of  65.  for  240,000  in 
1831,  and  213,000  in  1833.  The  wage  is  attested  by  scores  of 
witnesses  to  the  Committee  of  1835  and  Commission  of  1838-40  ; 

'"  This  is  not  a  strictly  accurate  description  of  the  change,  as  of  course  the 
winders  for  the  hand-looms  are  not  included  ;  neither  are  the  cottage  spinners. 
Their  inclusion  would  reduce  the  arerage,  as  tliey  certainly  earned  much  less 
than  the  weavers.  As  we  know  practically  nothing  about  them,  I  hava  been 
forced  to  ignore  them.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  if  there  was  one 
winder  in  1806  for  every  six  hand-loom  weavers,  and  she  earned  5s.  a  week,  the 
average  wage  of  factory  operatives,  hand-loom  weavers  and  winders  combined, 
becomes  15*.  6>d.  instead  of  the  16*.  2,d.  shown  in  Col.  7.  This  margin  of  i*.  id, 
becomes  less  everv  year  after 
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Table  41. — Changes  in  average  wages  and  numbers  employed  of  cotton 
operatives  employed  in  factories  and  as  hand-loom,  weavers  from  1806  to 
1862,  and  in  the  average  wages  of  cotton  factory  operatives  from  1863  to 
1909,  ^vith  the  final  average  for  all  these  workpeople  when  alloioance  is 
made  for  the  changing  numbers  employed. 


Operatives  in  factories. 

Hand-loom 
weavers. 

All 

workpeople. 

Years. 

1. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

2. 

Weekly 
wage. 

d. 

121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
125 
124 
124 
124 
123 
123 
118 
118 
118 
118 
IIS 
117 
116 
115 
114 
114 
114 
115 
116 
117 
117 
116 
112 
112 
113 
113 
110 
113 
119 
119 
110 
110 
110 

3. 
Col.  2  as 

per- 
centage 
of  1900. 

4. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

5. 

Weekly 
wage. 

6. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

7. 

Weekly 
wage. 

8. 
Col.  7  as 

per- 
centage 
of  lyoo. 

1806 

UOO's. 

90 
93 
95 
97 
100 
102 
105 
107 
110 
114 
117 
121 
123 
125 
126 
129 
132 
135 
167 
173 
175 
177 
180 
182 
185 
187 
196 
208 
215 
220 
230 
240 
250 
259 
262 
264 
267 
269 
271 
273 
275 
277 
295 
313 

55J 

57§ 

57§ 

57§ 

571 

57§ 

57i 

57i 

57 

56i 

56J 

56i 

56 

56 

54 

54 

54 

54 

52 
52 

53i 

51 
51 
51* 
51* 

50* 
bU 
54* 
54* 

50* 

OOO's. 
184 
188 
192 
196 
200 
204 
208 
212 
216 
220 
224 
228 
232 
236 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
21-0 
240 
227 
213 
200 
188 
174 
160 
147 
135 
123 
110 
97 
85 
72 
60 
57 
53 
50 
47 

d. 

240 

207 

159 

168 

171 

147 

168 

180 

222 

162 

123 

105 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

93 

90 

87 

87 

75 

72 

72 

72 

84 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

75 

75 

75 

73 

OOO's. 

274 
281 
287 
293 
300 
306 
313 
319 
326 
334 
341 
349 
354 
361 
366 
369 
372 
375 
407 
413 
415 
417 
420 
422 
425 
427 
423 
421 
415 
408 
404 
400 
397 
394 
385 
374 
361 
354 
343 
333 
332 
330 
345 
350 

d. 

200 

178 

147 

153 

156 

140 

154 

162 

189 

150 

124 

112 

108 

108 

108 

107 

107 

106 

107 

107 

103 

102 

100 

99 

92 

90 

91 

93 

100 

96 

98 

99 

100 

99 

100 

102 

103 

102 

105 

111 

111 

104 

104 

105 

91* 

81* 
67 

1807 

1808 

1809 

70 

1810 

71* 
64 

1811  

1812 

70§ 

74 

1813 

1814 

86* 
68i 

1815 

1816 

56§ 

1817 

51 

1818 

49* 
49* 

1819  

1820 

49* 

1821 

49 

1822 

49 

1823 

48* 

1824 

49 

1825 

49 

1826  .... 

47 

1827 

46f 

1828 

451 

1829 

45* 

1830   ... 

42 

1831 

41 

1832 

41§ 

1833 

42* 

1831  

45f 

1835  .... 

43§ 

1836 

1837 

1838 

44§ 
45* 
45g 

1839 

45* 

1840 

45J 

1841 

46  J 

1842 

47 

1843 

46J 

1844.... 

1845 

48 

50§ 

1846 

5011 

1847 

47i 

1848 

47* 

1849 

48 
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Tablk  41  contd. — Changes  in  average  wages  and  numbers  employed  of 
cotton  operatives,  X'c. 


I 


Operatives  in  factories. 

Ilaml-Ionni 
weavers. 

All  workpeople. 

Years. 

1. 

Number 

em- 
plo^ed. 

2. 

Weekly 
wage. 

3. 

Col.  2  as 

per- 
centage 
of  1900. 

4. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

5. 

Weekly 
wa^je. 

d. 

73 
73 
73 

73 

73 

73 
73 

73 

73 

73 
73 
73 
73 

6. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

7. 

Weekly 
wage. 

8. 
Col.  7  as 

per- 
centage 
of  1900. 

1850    

OoO's. 

331 
339 
347 
355 
363 
371 

d. 
110 
112 
114 
120 
118 
120 
126 
127 
127 
131 
139 
139 
137 

50^ 

51 

52 

541 
54 

54§ 
57i 

58 

60 
63i 
63| 
62h 

coo's. 
43 
40 
37 
33 
30 
27 
23 
20 
17 
13 
10 
7 
3 

Olio's. 

374 

379 
384 
388 
393 
398 
402 
418 
420 
428 
437 
446 
455 

d. 

106 
108 
110 
116 
115 
117 
123 
124 
125 
129 
138 
138 
137 

48^ 

1851 

49^ 

18.52 

1853 

1854 

1855 

50J 
53 
521 
53J 

1856 

379 

56^ 

1857 

391 
403 
415 
427 
439 
452 

56§ 

1858 

57 

1859 

59 

1860 

63 

1861 

63 

1862 

62§ 

All  tvorkpeople. 


Year. 

Number. 

Weekly 

Per- 
centage 

Year. 

Number. 

Weekly 

Per- 
centage 

of  1900. 

of  1900. 

OOO's. 

rf. 

OOO's. 

d. 

1863  

— 

136 

62 

1885 

504 

184 

84 

1864 

— 

136 

62 

1886 

— 

182 

83i 

1865  

— 

144 

66 

1887 

— 

185 

84§ 

1866 

— 

157 

71S 

1888 

— 

192 

87§ 

1867  

— 

158 

m 

1889 

— 

194 

88J 

1868 

162 

74 

1890 

529 

197 

90^ 

1869 

— 

159 

72g 

1891 

— 

204 

m 

1870 

450 

165 

75i 

1892 



207 

94J 

1871  

— 

173 

79 

1893 



206 

94 

1872  

— 

178 

8U 

1894 

_ 

206 

94 

1873 

— 

181 

83 

1895 

539 

206 

9H 

1874 

480 

184 

841 

1896 

— 

208 

95 

1875  

— 

184 

841 

1897 

— 

209 

95g 

1876 

— 

187 

85§ 

1898 

— 

211 

96i 

1877  

— 

192 

88 

1899 

— 

214 

97§ 

1878 

483 

179 

82 

1900 

— 

219 

100 

1879 

— 

172 

781 

1901 

523 

220 

100^ 

1880 

— 

178 

81i 

1902 

— 

219 

100 

1881  

— 

183 

83i 

1903 

— 

218 

99  ,b 

1882 

— 

184 

84 

1904 

523 

220 

1001 

1883 

— 

186 

85 

1905 

— 

226 

103^ 

1884 

— 

187 

8H 

1906 

— 

235 

107^ 

Note. — The  percentages  of  1900  are  given  to  the  nearest  one-third,  not  as  a 
pretence  to  accuracv,  but  for  convenience  in  re-converting  them  to  terms  of  any 
other  year  at  any  time. 
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while  the  number  is  between  the  200,000  and  250,000  estimated 
by  contemporary  witnesses.  Assuming  that  the  average  wage  of  both 
factory  operatives  and  hand-loom  weavers  may  be  wrong  by  6d.,  and 
taking  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  at  200,000  to  250,000,  their 
wages  at  either  55.  6d.  or  6s.  6d.,  and  the  number  of  factory  operatives 
at  185,000  to  2  ro,ooo,  and  their  wages  at  9s.  to  los.,  the  result  which 
we  have  arrived  at,  namely,  90  pence  in  1831,  91  pence  in  1832, 
and  93  pence  in  1833,  is  well  within  the  limits  of  85  to  99  pence 
which  these  variations  yield. 

In  1806  the  case  is  different.  Here  we  have  assumed  rather 
more,  and  cannot  pretend  that  our  result  is  so  accurate.  Our  wages 
for  factory  operatives  depend  on  an  assumption  for  one-seventh  ;  our 
numbers  are  entirely  assumed;  our  wages  for  hand-loom  weavers  are 
not  based  on  so  much  evidence  ;  they  are  further  open  to  the  suspicion 
that  in  making  retrospective  statements  the  most  favourable  aspects 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  be  brought  out ;  and  our  numbers  are 
also  little  better  than  conjecture.  The  question  is  whether  the 
result  for  1806  is  too  high.  In  the  first  place  our  number  employed 
in  factories,  while  it  agrees  with  the  known  facts,  may  be,  say, 
within  10,000.  The  average  wage,  for  factory  operatives,  may  be 
id.  higher  if  the  course  of  wages  at  Manchester  indicates  the  course 
at  Glasgow,  and  wages  there,  in  1806,  were  8s.  6d.  per  week  instead 
of  8s.,  and  perhaps  y:I.  higher  if  the  North  and  North-East 
Lancashire  district  wage  as  estimated  for  1833  is  too  low.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  our  1806  wage  for  factory  operatives  is 
too  low  by  41-/.,  but  scarcely  probable  that  it  is  too  high.  The 
numbers  of  hand-loom  weavers,  estimated  at  184,000,  can  scarcely 
be  more  than  6,000  too  few,  or  we  get  too  little  increase  between  1806 
and  the  time  when  the  power  loom  came  in  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
appreciably  affect  the  consumption  of  yarn,  the  supply  of  which 
increased  annually.  It  may,  however,  be  too  high,  possibly  by 
20,000.  Their  wages,  again,  may  be  wide  of  the  mark,  but  in  view 
of  the  careful  summary  of  the  Committee  of  1835,  quoted  in 
Section  IV  [Journal,  April,  1910,  p.  434),  we  are  quite  justified 
in  believing  that  they  cannot  have  been  below  185.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  have  been  higher.  At  Bolton  we  have  as  the 
earnings  in  that  year,  for  various  work,  22s.,  215.,  and  2  is.,  at 
Wigton  22s.,  at  Glasgow  17s.  2>d.  and  32s.  6d.  Wages  had  fallen 
by  1810,  yet  even  in  that  year  we  have  i6s.  T,d.,  i6s.  io\d.,  14s., 
i6s.  5|c?.,  17s.  2d.,  and  21s.  as  wages  on  various  goods  at  Manchester, 
and  17s.  to  24s.  6(/.,  and  13s.  6d.  to  17s.  2d.  at  Glasgow.  Our  20.';. 
in  1806  might  therefore  even  be  as  high  as  24s.  Hence,  our  range 
in  that  year  includes  the  variations  between — 

80,000  to  100,000  factory  operatives  at  9«.  6rf.  to  lO.v.  6rf. 
165,000  to  190,000  hand-loom  weavers  at  18.?.  to  24*. 
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namely,  from  14.?.  9'/.  to  20s.  compared  with  the  16.^.  8(/.  which 
we  have  estimated.  In  1806,  therefore,  our  final  average  weekly- 
wage  may  be  2.'^.  too  high  or  3.9.  8(/.  too  low,  and  our  index  number, 
compared  with  1900,  may  be  81  or  no  instead  of  gi.  In  an}'^  case 
the  result  substantiates  the  conclusion  that  very  high  Avagcs  were 
obtained  in  the  very  early  years  of  the  century,  and  that  a  great 
and  rapid  fall  took  place  for  25  years,  and  that  the  high  average  of 
1806  was  not  again  attained  until  the  "seventies,"  and  probably  not 
until  the  "  nineties." 

In  each  year  after  1806  our  error  becomes  less  until  1816,  when 
it  is  at  its  minimum:  it  increases  after  to  1831,  when  it  reaches 
a  second  maximum ;  and  then  decreases  as  the  hand-loom  workers 
fall  out,  until  in  the  "sixties"  it  comes  within  negligible  limits. 

The  course  of  wages  of  each  section  and  of  all  combined  is 
illustrated  by  the  diagram. 

Assuming  that  our  result  is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  summarising  it  in  periods  as  follows  : — 


1806—1809 
1810—1819 
1820—1829 
1830—1839 

Factory- 
operatives. 

Hand-loom               All 
weavers.          workpeople. 

122 
126 
119 
115 

114 

110 

121 
147 

180 

187 

176 

185 
207 

193 

148 
95 
75 

75 
75 

75 

170 

Falling 

140 

Falling 

Falling  

105 
96 

1830—1833 

92 

Little  chauo'e    

1840—1849 

106 

Factory  minimnm    

1847—1850 

105 

Rising    

1850—1859 
1860—1869 
1870—1879 

118 

1A7 

Rise  and  fall 

—                       ISO 

Ud^axim  utn 

1874—1877 

187 

1878—1881 
1880—1889 
1890—1899 
1900—1906 

176 

185 

Slowly  rising     

207 

Quick  rise   

222          '           — 

222 

Ave  find  that  wages  have  almost  steadily  advanced  for  over  seventy 
years  and  that  they  now  are  at  least  double  what  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


How  various  classes  of  operatives  huve  shared  this  advance. 

There  are  so  many  different  occupations  in  the  cotton  industry 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  will  have  shared  alike  in  this 
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advance  in  wages.  The  changes  in  different  occupations  are 
interesting  in  themselves ;  they  also  help  to  indicate  where  the 
factors  making  for  impi'ovement  have  been  most  operative. 

We  cannot,  however,  trace  the  changes  in  the  occupations  as 
accurately  as  we  can  trace  the  changes  in  the  industrj'^  as  a  whole. 
In  the  larger  calculation,  the  errors  have  room  to  balance  one 
another.  For  each  occupation  taken  separately,  the  material  is  often 
lacking  in  completeness.  Nevertheless  we  can  get  fairly  close  so 
far  as  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  area  is  concerned.  In  Table  42 
are  given  the  estimated  average  earnings  for  such  types  of  operatives 
as  the  most  relial^le  and  complete  information  can  be  obtained  for. 
No  pretence  is  made  to  close  accuracy  :  the  results  are  stated  to  the 
nearest  3(/.  per  week,  except  in  the  Census  3'ears  ;  and  only  inter- 
mediate years  are  taken.  We  cannot  pretend  to  take  this  back 
earlier  than  1833. 

Table  42. — Estimated  average  weekiy  earnings  of  various  classes  of  cotton 
operatives  in  Lancashire  and  Vhesliire,  18.33-190G. 


1833. 


Blow,  &c.,  room  -women 7/- 

Strippei-s  and  grinders    14/6 

Draw  frame  tenters 7/6 

Slubber   „         „       7/6 

Kover       „         „       8/- 

Tbrostle  and  ring  sj^inners....'  7/9 

Self-actor  spinners  25/9 

,,          big  piecers  I  9/- 

„         little  piecers    3/6 

Winders    I  9/6 

Eeelers  '  10/- 

Warpers    11/- 

Weavers    11/- 

Dressers  and  sizers '  27/9 

Weavers'  belpers 5/- 


7/- 

13/- 

7/6 

8/- 

8/- 

8/- 

22/6 

10/- 

5/- 

9/- 
9/- 
91- 
10/6 
26/- 
5/- 


7/6 
12/9 

7/- 

8;  6 

8/6 

7/6 

21/9 

8/9 

5/6 

8/6 

9/- 

11/- 

11/- 

25/- 

5/- 


1871. 


8/- 

14/9 

8/- 

9/- 

10/6 

9/- 
24/3 
10/- 

6/6 
10/- 

9/6 
11  6 
12/6 
25/- 

5/- 


12/- 
21/- 
12/9 
14/9 
15/6 
12/- 
30/- 
12/- 

7/- 
13/- 
13/- 
14/- 
14/- 
30/- 

5/- 


1874. 


12/- 
23/- 
14/6 
15/6 
16/- 
13/- 
33/- 
14/- 

8/6 
13/9 
13/- 
15/- 
15/- 
37/- 

5/3 


Blow,  &c.,  room  women 

Strippers  and  grinders    

Draw  frame  tenters 

Slubber   „         „       

Rover       „         „       

Throstle  and  ring  spinners., 
Sclf-aclor  spinners  

,,         big  piecers  

„  little  piecers    

"Winders    

Keelers 

"W  arpers    

Weavers    

Dressers  and  sizers  

Weavers'  helpers 


1877. 

1880. 

1886. 

1891. 

1900. 

14/3 

13/- 

11/10 

13/- 

13/9 

22/- 

21/6 

20/4 

26/6 

28/6 

16/- 

14/6 

14/9 

18/6 

19/6 

17/- 

15/- 

15/4 

18/- 

19/- 

17/- 

15/- 

15/4 

18/- 

19/- 

13/6 

12/- 

12/6 

14/- 

15/- 

34/- 

31/- 

31/3 

36/- 

39/- 

14/- 

14/- 

14/1 

15/3 

16/9 

8/6 

9/- 

9/9 

10/6 

11/3 

14/- 

13/- 

13/- 

14/- 

14/6 

13/- 

13/6 

13/- 

13/- 

13/6 

17/- 

16/- 

18/2 

18/9 

20/-    1 

17/- 

16/- 

17/1 

17/11 

19/- 

40/- 

35/- 

35/2 

36/- 

37/- 

5/6 

5/3 

5/3 

5/9 

6/- 

1906. 

14/3 

29/5 

20/- 

19/6 

19/3 

15/7 

41/5 

17/10 

12/- 

15/3 

13/10 

21/1 


6/3 
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All  classes  will  be  seen  to  have  shared  in  the  advance,  but  the 
weavers'  helpers  have  shared  least.  Their  compensation  is  that  they 
do  not  remain  heli)ers  very  long,  but  become  weavers  themselves. 
Since  1850  the  frame-tenters'  wages  have  increased  by  well  over 
loo  per  cent,  (drawing-frame  tenders'  wages  have  increased  by 
nearly  200  per  cent.),  and  so  have  those  of  strippers  and  grinders, 
piecers,  and  ring  spinners.  Keelers  have  only  risen  by  about  50 
per  cent ,  but  winders,  warpers  and  weavers  have  increased  by  80 
to  90  per  cent. 

Influences  affecting  average  wages. 

There  are  four  chief  causes  of  change  in  the  average  wage  in  an 
ordinary  week  of  all  employed,  and  it  is  interesting  and  instructive 
to  examine  the  growth  of  wages  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  try  and 
separate  these  influences.     The  four  causes  are  :— 

(«)  Advances  or  reductions  in  piece  prices  or  time-work  rates ; 

(b)  Changes  in  hours  of  labour  : 

{c)  Changes  in  the  proportions  of  skilled  and  unskilled,  the 
distribution  of  occupations,  or  the  relative  numbers  of 
men,  women,  boys,  and  girls ;  and 

((/)  Changes  in  the  efficiency  of  operative  or  machine. 
We  cannot  expect  to  state  exactly  what  proportions  of  the  change 
in  the  average  over  a  particular  period  are  due  to  any  of  these 
causes,  but  we  can  make  some  close  approximations. 

In  Section  P^  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
levels  of  piece  prices  under  certain  well-known  "lists"  which  now 
practically  govern  the  trade,  and  of  the  changes  in  time  rates  for 
certain  classes  of  operatives  at  two  mills.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  combine  these  records,  and  say  that  wage  rates  are  definitely 
5,  10,  or  15  per  cent,  above  or  below  what  they  were  in  1860  or 
1870.     The  levels  of  list  prices  in  1860  and  1906  were :— 


T 

VBLE 

43. 

1860. 

1900. 

Weaving  list     

105 
(90  ?) 
90? 
107i 
105 
105 
105 
100 

100 

105 

120? 

112i 

105 

110 

125 

110 

Oldham  spinninf]f     

,,         male  card-room    

Preston  spinning 

Bolton           „       

„       card-room    

,,       male  card-room 

Asliton  spinnine; 

"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statislical  Societij,  Januarj,  Table  I. 
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The  three  query  marks  indicate  that  these  are  the  probable  levels, 
but  that  the  records  are  incomplete. 

The  indications  are  that,  taking  into  account  the  relative 
numbers  employed  in  the  spinning  and  Aveaving  branches,  and  the 
various  adjustments  of  prices  to  new  conditions,  payments  for  extras 
previously  not  paid  for,  &c.,  the  average  rate  of  payment  in  1906 
was  about  5  or  7^  per  cent,  above  that  of  1860.  This  advance  does 
not  seem  very  great  when  we  remember  that  the  average  wage  of 
all  employed  has  advanced  l)y  69  per  cent.  We  shall  be  fairly 
within  the  mark  if  we  estimate  it  at  7I  per  cent.,  or  lod.  per  head. 

The  effects  of  legal  reductions  of  hours  on  wages. 

The  question  of  the  effects  of  factory  legislation  on  the  cotton 
industry  has  already  been  discussed  Ijy  me  in  the  Society's  Journal}- 
and  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  In 
making  investigations  for  the  present  paper,  however,  I  have 
acquired  some  further  information,  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if 
it  is  briefly  considered  hei'e.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  effect  of 
reductions  of  hours  on  wages,  and  can  say  little  about  that  of  1847, 
except  that  our  index-numbers  show  the  average  wage  for  factory 
operatives  to  have  been  : — • 


184-4 

d. 

113 

119 

119 

1849  

d. 

112 

1845  

1846  

1850  

1851  

112 

113 

substantiating  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  1902  that  the  "Ten 
Hours  Act "  was  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  not  by 
any  means  ])ro  rata  with  the  reduced  hours  (69  to  60).  In  a  large 
mill  in  the  North  and  North-East  Lancashire  district,  time  workers 
were  reduced  pro  rata  with  the  reduced  hours,  but  piece  workers 
generally  made  up  their  former  earnings  without  any  advance  in 
piece  rates,  as  soon  as  trade,  which  was  very  depressed  in  1847  and 
1848,  revived. 

In  1875  the  hours  were  reduced  from  60  to  56^  per  week. 
Generally  speaking,  the  time  workers  had  their  former  wages  paid 
for  the  shorter  hours.12    Our  index-iuunbers  for  this  period  indicate 

'2  "Factory  Legislation  Considered,  &c.,"  by  George  II.  Wood,  Journal  of 
the  Eoi/al  Statistical  Society,  June,  1902. 

'•'  J£.().,  the  Blackburn  employers  resolved  to  make  a  pro  rata  reduction  for 
time  workers,  but  failed;  and  the  Oldliam  employers  resolved  to  pay  the 
former  rates  to  all  datal  hands.  The  piecers  generally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  60  hour.s'  rate  for  56^  liours.  See  Section  II,  Oldham  and  District,  Journal, 
February,  1909,  p.  158. 
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the  following  uvenige  earnings  per  head  in  j)cnce,  during  the  3  years 
before  and  after  the  change  in  hours  : — ■ 


1872., 
1873. 


178 
181 


1874.. 
1875. 


184 

184 


1876. 
1877. 


187 
192 


It  will  be  seen  that  as  wages  were  rising  throughout  the  period  of 
6  years,  the  reduction  of  hours  arrested  the  advance  for  1  year. 

The  manager  of  a  large  spinning  mill  informs  me  that  while  they 
made  no  change  in  weekly  rates  for  datal  operatives,  and  no  change  in 
piece  rates,  their  average  earnings  fell  7  per  cent,  between  the  period 
preceding  the  reduction  of  hours  on  January  1,  1875,  and  the 
middle  of  the  year.  The  previous  hours  had  been  59.  Here  the 
reduction  in  hours  brought  a  definite  decrease  in  earnings.  By 
1876,  however,  the  average  was  higher  than  ever  before,  and  again 
no  changes  in  rates  had  taken  place. 

In  a  large  weaving  establishment  which  we  are  unable  to  identity, 
but  for  which  we  have  full  particulars  from  an  "  average "  book, 
the  following  Avere  the  average  earnings  for  four  full  weeks  in 
November-December,  1874,  and  four  full  Aveeks  January-February, 
1875:— 

Table  44. 


1.S74. 
Nov. -Dec. 

187.5. 
Jan  .-Feb. 

Percentage 
change. 

187.5. 
Sept  .-Oct. 

Winders  

12/3 
17/1 
34/3  -7 
14/9  -2 
18/9  -3 
6/1  -18 

12/0  -8 
16/5  -4 
32/8  -25 
14/3 
17/9  -9 
5/9  -01 

-1-4 
-3-6 
-4-7 
-3-4 
-5-0 
-5-9 

12/4 

16/10 

33/2i 

15/- 
17/9^ 

5/8-44 

Warpers 

Dressers 

T\visters-in 

DraAvers-in 

Weavers,  per  loom    .... 

Here  the  reduction  of  hours  would  presumabl}^  have  been,  as 
was  general  in  the  weaving  districts,  from  60  to  56^,  i.e., 
5 "83  per  cent. 

All  these  operatives  are  piece  workers.  In  the  case  of  the 
weavers  the  reduction  in  earnings  was  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
reduction  in  hours.  In  the  other  cases  it  was  less,  until  in  the  case 
of  the  winders  it  was  about  one-fourth  of  the  reduction  in  hours. 
As  would  perhaps  be  expected,  the  least  reduction  came  where 
there  was  least  machine-regularity  and  most  could  be  gained  by 
personal  application.  With  the  weaver  the  loom,  being  quite 
constant  in  its  running,  would  probably  have  to  be  speeded  before 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  hours  could  be  regained.  With  the 
others  there  is  a  margin  of  personal  activity  which  increases 
through   the   processes,   and   is   greatest  with  the  twisters-in  and 
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winders.  In  each  case,  however,  the  reduction  of  hours  brought 
a  reduction  of  earnings,  and  in  each  case  the  reduction  was  regained 
before  two  years  had  passed. 

This  is  quite  confirmatory  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  my 
earlier  paper,  namely,  that  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
both  in  1847  and  in  1875,  probal)ly  caused  an  immediate,  but  not 
pro  rata,  reduction  in  earnings,  that  the  reduction  so  caused  was 
made  up  within  a  very  short  period,  and  that  the  limitation  did 
not  prevent  wages  from  soon  attaining  a  distinctly  higher  level 
than  had  been  attained  under  similar  conditions  of  prosperity 
previous  to  the  reduction  of  hours.  We  cannot  say  that  an  advance 
in  earnings  followed  because  of  the  reduction  of  hours,  but  we  have 
as  yet  failed  to  find  a  case  where  reduction  of  hours  has  not  been 
followed  in  a  very  few  years  by  higher  earnings  for  the  less  hours 
than  were  formerly  ol)tained  in  the  longer  working  week. 

The  Act  of  1901,  which  again  reduced  the  hours,  this  time  from 
56^  to  55I,  apparently  failed  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  on 
earnings.  As  one  manager  put  it  to  me,  "  We  had  a  whip-up  and 
were  more  stringent  as  to  the  cleaning  time."  This  proba1)ly 
happened  in  most  cases.  The  falling  off  in  trade  which  came  in 
1902,  though  not  great,  obscures  the  question  too  much  for  any  fine 
measurement  of  the  effect  of  reducing  the  working  week  by  less 
than  2  per  cent.,  and  we  should  require  an  investigation  into 
a  number  of  cases  with  full  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  trade  in 
each  mill  before  we  could  be  sure  of  any  conclusion  on  the  matter. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  negative  conclusion  that  reductions  in 
hours  of  labour  have  not  prevented  wages  from  rising.  We  may, 
therefore,  ignore  the  question  which  is  naturally  raised  in  con- 
sidering the  causes  of  the  advance,  namely,  "How  much  higher 
would  wages  have  been  if  the  old  hours  had  been  continued  1 " 
We  have  no  evidence  that  they  would  have  been  any  higher.  The 
operatives  have  soon  earned  as  much  in  the  short  week  as  in  the 
previous  long  one,  because  they  have  drawn  on  their  "  reserves  of 
personal  efficiency "  and  the  organisation  of  the  Avork  has  been 
improved  and  the  machines  speeded. 

Increment  due  to  changes  in  '■^personnel." 

Taking  next  the  changes  in  the  j^ersonnel  it  will  be  convenient  to 
trace  these  at  different  periods.  From  the  Factory  Inspectors' 
returns  we  find  the  proportionate  numbers  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  adults  to  have  been  : — 
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1835. 

1850. 

1802. 

1808. 

1874. 

1878. 

Cliiklren,  -13 

per  cent. 
13-1 
12-4 
26-4 
48-1 

per  cent. 

4-5 

11-2 

28-8 

55-6 

per  cent. 

8-8 

9-1 

26-4 

55-7 

per  cent. 

10-3 

8-5 

26-1 

55-1 

per  cent. 

13-9 

8-3 

24-1 

53-7 

per  cent. 
12-8 

IVIale,  13—18    

7-2 

Male,  +18    

25-1 

Female,  +13    

51-9 

Children,  -13, 
Male,  13—18     . 

Male,  +18    

Female,  + 13 


1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1901. 

1904. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

9-9 

9  1 

5-8 

4-0 

3-4 

8-0 

8-2 

7-8 

7  1 

7-1 

26-1 

26-8 

27-6 

28-1 

28-9     1 

56-0 

55-9 

58-8 

60-8 

60-6 

1907. 


From  this  we  see  that  some  extraordinary  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  continuous  diminution  in  the  employment  of  children 
and  lads  and  the  successively  increasing  employment  of  women  and 
girls  without  reducing  the  proportion  of  men,  but  indeed  tending  to 
increase  it,  would  of  itself  raise  the  average  wage  of  all  considered 
together. 

The  division  of  ages  adopted  in  the  Wage  Census  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Factory  Inspectors'  returns,  the  Census  age 
for  adult  males  being  20  years  and  the  Factory  Inspectors'  only 
those  of  18  years  and  up.  To  balance  matters  I  have  taken  all  the 
big  piecers  and  male  4-loom  weavers  in  the  \Yage  Census  from 
the  "  boys "  and  included  them  with  the  "  men."  This  gives  the 
following : — 

Table  46. 


Factory  Inspectors'  Returns. 

Wage  Census,  1906. 

1835. 
Per  cent. 

1862. 
Per  cent. 

1907. 
Per  cent. 

Wage. 

Per  cent. 

Men   

26-4 
12-4 

6  9 
30-8 
17-3 

6-2 

26-4 
9-1 

4-9 
(39  -0) 

(/6;) 

3-9 

28-3 

7-9 

1  -5 

45-7 

14-9 

1-7 

28/9 

11/7 

3/6 

18/8 

11/- 

3/- 

30-2 

Lads  and  boys     

8-7 

„             half-timers 

Women 

1-5 
44-5 

Girls 

13-5 

„     half-timers 

1-6 

Average     wage     in     1906    if 
employed  in  the  proportions 
stated.    

|l7/2 

18/- 

19/6 

19/7 

The  proportions  for  women  and  girls  in  1862  have  been  interpo- 
lated on  the  basis  of  a  nearly  uniform  rate  of  change  between  1847 
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and  1907.  The  actual  numbers  are  not  given  by  the  Factory 
Inspectors.  The  Wage  Census  average  in  1906  comes  out  a  trifle  too 
high,  as  slightly  too  large  a  proportion  of  men  were  returned.  If 
the  proportions  of  men,  women,  lads,  girls,  and  half-timers  had  been 
returned  as  the  1907  Factory  Inspectors'  return  shows  to  have  been 
employed  in  that  year,  the  average  wage  would  have  been  19.?.  6d. 
If,  however,  the  proportions  had  been  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors'  returns  of  1835,  the  average  wage  would  only 
have  been  i^s.  2d.,  and  if  the  proportions  had  been  as  in  1862,  the 
average  would  have  been  1 8s.  Thus  we  find  an  advance  of  2.5.  4^. 
in  61  years,  due  to  changes  in  the  2)ersonneI.  Most  of  this  is 
obviously  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  half-timers. 

Even  between  1886  and  1906  the  advance  due  to  the  reduction 
of  half-timers  is  quite  marked.  If  we  take  the  average  wage  of  full- 
timers  only  according  to  the  numbers  returned  at  each  Wage  Census, 
the  advance  is  from  i6s.  4^/.  to  20s.  2d.,  or  by  24  per  cent.  ; 
and  if  we  take  the  1886  numbers  and  apply  them  to  the  1906 
wages,  we  get  19.3.  iid.  as  the  average  wage,  and  22  per  cent,  as 
the  advance.  In  20  years,  therefore,  the  average  of  full-timers  has 
advanced  by  alterations  in  the  proportionate  numl)ers  employed  by 
about  ^d.  per  week,  or  2  per  cent.  This  is  almost  negligible. 
Including  the  half-timers,  we  get  the  following  details  : — 


Table 

47. 

188(5. 

1906. 

Advance 

Per  cent. 

Wage. 

Per  cent. 

Wage. 

Men* 

Lads  and  boys,  full-timers 

„              half-timers 

Women 

26-3 

9-1 

3-8 

44-4 

11-2 

5-2 

100-0 

23/7 
9/11 
2/11 

15/3 

8/9 

2/8 

15/2 

30-9 

9-4 

1-6 

43-0 

13-4 

1-7 

100-0 

28/10 

12/- 

3/6 

18/8 
11/- 

3/- 

19/7 

-f  5/3 
-(-2/1 
+  7d. 
4  3/5 

Girls  

+  2  '3 

,,     half-timers  

+  4d. 

+  4, 5 

Average    with    1886    numbers 
and  1906  wages    

}- 

— 

— 

18/6 

+  3/4 

*  Including   lads   and  boys,  big  piecors,  but  not  lads  and  boys,   four-loom 
weavers. 


Between  1886  and  1906,  therefore,  the  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half-timers  has  caused  an  advance  in  average  wages  per  head 
of  lod.  per  week,  and  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  men, 
women,  lads,  and  girls  full-timers  3^/.  per  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  changing  proportions 
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of  full-timers  over  a  longer  period.  The  Factory  Inspectors'  Returns 
do  not  show  the  women  over  18  years  and  girls  under  that  age 
separately,  as  a  rule,  and  we  are  confined  to  certain  periods. 
Taking  the  returns  for  1835,  1839,  1847,  and  1907,  and  inter- 
polating as  above  for  women  and  girls  in  1862,  we  get  the  following 
(still  classifying  lads  and  boys,  big-piecers,  and  four-loom  weavers  as 
"  men,"  to  Ijring  the  Wage  Census  nearer  into  harmony  with  the 
Factory  Inspectors'  classification)  : — 


Table 

48. — Full  time  vorl-ors  only. 

Factory  Inspectors'  Returns. 

19 
Wage 

1(5. 
Census. 

183.5. 
Percent. 

1839. 
Percent. 

1847. 
Percent. 

1862. 
Percent. 

1907. 
Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Wages. 

Lads  and  boys 

Men    

14-3 
30-4 
19-9 
35-4 

19/2 

16-7 
261 
230 
34-2 

18/4 

12-6 
28-7 
19-3 
39-4 

19/2 

100 

28-9 

{19-3) 

{42-S) 

19/5 

8-2 
29-2 
15-3 
47-3 

19/10 

99 
31-2 
13-9 
45-9 

20/2 

11/7 

28/9 

Girls 

11/- 

Women 

Wage  in  1906  at] 
above    proper-  \ 
tions  J 

18/8 

The  Wage  Census  has,  as  we  have  seen,  too  many  adults  and 
not  enough  boj^s  and  girls. 

The  advance  in  average  earnings  of  full-timers  due  to  the 
decreasing  employment  of  boys  and  girls  is  i.s\  6d.  since  1839,  and 
Sd.  since  1835,  a  change  in  four  years  due  to  the  reductions  of  half- 
timers  and  children  under  13  years  of  age  which  took  place  in  these 
four  years.  From  1802  to  1907  the  advance  from  this  cause  is 
only  sd. 

We  thus  find  that  between  1860  and  1906  the  average  had 
advanced  by  is.  6d.  through  the  changed  proportions  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  adults,  and  that  of  this  advance  5^/.  is  due  to 
changes  between  young  persons  and  adults,  and  is.  id.  is  due  to  the 
lessened  proportion  of  children  (half-timers). 

We  can  do  but  very  little  with  the  effects  of  changes  in  the 
various  occupations  owing  to  want  of  definite  material.  The 
changes  from  1886  to  1906,  as  shown  by  the  Wage  Censuses,  are 
illustrated  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  the  table  given  in  the 
Appendix. 


Increment  due  to  improved  machinery  ami  greater  personal  efficiency. 

Here  we  are  on  more  difficult  ground.  We  cannot  separate  the 
improvement  in  the  machine  from  the  improvement  in  the  work 
man.     But,  after  deducting  the  advances  due  to  definite  increasss  in 
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wage-rates  and  to  the  changes  in  'personnel,  the  residuum  of  increase 
is  due  to  the  comljination  of  improved  machine  and  greater  personal 
efficiency. 

Neither  can  we  trace  this  movement  back  very  far.  We  do  not 
know  the  relative  levels  of  wage-rates  before  the  adoption  of  the 
various  Standard  lists.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  go  back  to  1860.  Between  that  date  and  1906, 
the  average  wage  of  all  employed  has  advanced  from  ii.'?.  7*/. 
to  19.S.  ']d.,  or  by  69  per  cent.  Of  this  advance,  about  7  per 
cent,  (or  Jod.)  is  due  to  increased  rates  of  pay,  and  about  13  per 
cent,  (or  \s.  6d.)  is  due  to  the  employment  of  relatively  more 
adults  and  less  children.  The  remaining  49  per  cent,  (or  ^s.  8d.) 
is  due,  therefore,  to  increased  efficiency  of  operative  and  machine. 

Hoiv  improved  efficiency  has  been  brought  about. 

It  will  not  be  found  unprofitable  to  consider  this  increase  of 
efficiency  as  we  find  it  in  the  various  departments  of  the  mill. 

Commencing  in  the  cardroom,  we  find  the  grinder  of  to-day 
practically  a  skilled  operative.  On  the  average  he  has  14  cards  to 
take  care  of.  The  cards  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  half-a- 
century  ago  ;  but  in  a  mill  where  to-day  two  grinders  do  the  whole 
of  the  work,  forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  under  the  old  carding  system, 
about  eight  or  10  strippers  and  grinders  would  have  been 
employed.  Here  both  operative  and  machine  liave  improved 
considerably. 

In  the  frames  (drawing,  slubbing,  intermediate,  and  roving)  a 
large  development  has  taken  place,  although  it  is  difficult  to  give 
exact  details.  Payment  by  piece  rates  has  now  almost  superseded 
payment  by  time  rates,  and  the  rates  are  so  fixed  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  frame  brings  an  increased 
remuneration  to  the  operative,  but  a  less  price  for  producing  a 
given  quantity  of  "drawings"  or  "rovings."  The  basis  of  the 
Oldham  list  of  1890  and  the  Universal  list  of  1907  is  given  in 
Section  II  (Journal,  February,  1910,  pp.  155-156).  There  are 
lists  in  other  districts,  and  the  Blackburn  "  Lists  of  Prices  for 
Slubbing,  Intermediate,  and  Roving  frames,  January  6th,  1873, 
illustrates  the  advance  which  has  taken  place  and  the  method  of 
payment.  In  slubbing,  the  standard  length  is  70  spindles ;  for 
every  additional  five  spindles  4  per  cent,  is  to  be  added,  and  for 
every  five  less  spindles  2  per  cent,  is  to  be  deducted.  For  the 
intermediates  the  standard  length  is  90  spindles  ;  for  every  additional 
five  spindles  3  per  cent,  is  to  be  added,  and  for  every  five  less 
spindles   li  per  cent,  is  to  be  deducted.     In  roving  the  standard 
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length  is  125  spindles;  for  every  five  additional  spindles  7  per  cent, 
is  to  be  added,  and  for  every  five  less  spindles  i  per  cent,  is  to  be 
deducted.  The  corresponding  lengths  of  frame  under  the  Oldham 
and  Universal  lists  are:  slubbers,  84  spindles;  intermediates,  124 
spindles;  and  rovers,  164  spindles. 

Thus,  under  the  Blackburn  list,  if  a  slul)ber  with  70  spindles  is 
supposed  to  earn  165.  8(/.,  with  75  spindles  she  would  earn  17^.  4^/., 
and  with  65  spindles  i6s.  j\d.,  and  so  on. 

With  such  an  arrangement  there  is  every  inducement  to  the 
employer  when  putting  in  new  machinery  to  have  more  spindles  to 
a  frame.  His  labour  cost  of  production  decreases,  and  the  operatives 
earn  higher  wages.  Further,  there  is  always  an  incentive  to  greater 
speed.  More  work  is  done  by  each  unit  of  machine,  and  the 
proportion  of  standing  charges,  overlooking,  &c.,  is  decreased. 
This  inducement  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  a  great  development 
in  average  spiudleage.  Contemporary  writers  say  very  little  about 
the  sizes  of  frames,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  growth 
until  recent  years.  The  old  "stretcher,"  which  in  1797  did  the 
work  of  the  slubbing  and  roving  frames,  had  90  spindles.^'*  The 
differentiation  Ijetween  slubbing  and  roving  brought  shorter  slul)bing 
frames  and  longer  roving  frames,  and  the  added  intermediate  frame 
was,  as  its  name  indicates,  midway  between  the  two.  An  old- 
established  spinning  and  manufacturing  firm  in  Lancashire  have 
given  me  the  following  particulars  of  frames  which  they  have  put 
in  at  various  times  : — 

Spindles. 
1878  76—90 


Slubbing  frames. 


Intennediates 


Eoving  frames 


1906 
1863 
1883 
1906 
1863 
1890 
1906 


96 
92 

96—120 

108—126 

120 

150 
150—180 


At  another   place  the  average   spindleage  of   all    frames    then 
running,  old  and  new,  were  : — 


1885. 

1906. 

Slubbers 

Spindles. 

70 

92 

109 

Spindles. 
89 

Intermediates 

102 

Rovers 

146 

Even  if  the  present  usual  length  of  frame  is  adhered  to,  the 
average  length  will  increase  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  old  short 

'^  See  part  I,  Journal,  January,  1910,  p.  57.     Notes  to  Table  3! 
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ones  being  taken  out  when  finished  with  and  those  of  the  present 
normal  length  being  substituted.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that 
the  maximum  length  has  yet  been  reached. 

An  even  greater  development  has  probably  taken  place  in  the 
mule.  Hargreaves'  jenny,  1764,  originally  had  8  spindles,  soon 
increased  to  20  or  30.  Crompton's  mule  invented  in  1774  and 
completed  in  1779,  combined  Hargreaves'  jenny  and  Arkwright's 
frame  of  1769,  and  started  with  about  30  spindles.  In  1787, 
"mule  jennies"  contained  about  90  spindles  and  "  hand  jennies" 
about  80  spindles.  The  mule  was  rapidly  improved  after  this,  and 
large  numbers  of  spindles  were  added.  In  1788  we  find  McConnel 
making  mules  of  120  and  144  spindles  ;  by  1795  180  is  "as  few  as 
any  we  have  made  this  year,"  and  "  what  was  thought  best  two 
years  ago  is  now  thought  too  small,  as  216  [spindles]  now  run  as 
light  as  144  used  to."  In  1796  we  first  hear  of  two  mules  being 
paired,  with  the  gearing  in  the  middle.  In  1799  we  find  mention 
of  264  spindles  in  April  and  300  in  July.  This  length  is,  however, 
probably  qiiite  extraordinary  as  by  1819  the  usual  length  was  under 
348  spindles. 

In  1825  Roberts  invented  the  self-acting  mule  and  by  18.30  had 
very  materially  improved  it.  Between  1830  and  1834  we  are  told 
by  Ure  that  these  mules  were  put  in  in  60  mills,  containing  between 
300,000  and  400,000  spindles.  The  hand  mule,  however,  remained 
a  long  time  ;  the  self-actor  being  adopted  first  for  coarse  counts  and 
gradually  applied  to  finer  counts  as  improvements  were  made.  It 
superseded  the  hand  mule  very  largely  in  Preston  during  the  strike 
of  1853,  in  Oldham  between  1866  and  1874,  and  in  Bolton 
between  1878  and  1886.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  are  actually 
working  to-day.  There  were  about  a  dozen  in  Bolton  four  years 
ago. 

The  adoption  of  self-acting,  very  often  by  an  alteration  of  the 
hand-mule,  did  away  with  one  piecer.  This  of  itself  would  tend  to 
raise  the  average  earnings  per  head  and  increase  the  average 
number  of  spindles  per  opei'ative. 

In  1833  the  hand-mule  usually  had  300  to  400  spindles,  and  the 
self-actors  360  to  480.  In  the  "  seventies  "  the  average  might  be 
put  at  from  720  to  960;  to-day  ],o8o  is  a  usual  size.  The 
largest  known  to  me  are  1,572  spindles,  and  these  (or  their 
predecessors  filling  the  same  space)  have,  singularly  enough,  been 
built  for  over  50  years.  Speeds  have  increased  very  considerably. 
In  1830  Ui'e  speaks  of  3,800  to  5,000  revolutions  of  the  spindles 
per  minute.  To-day  the  speed  is  from  8,000  to  9,000.  In  1876, 
when  the  Oldham  spinning  list  was  adopted,  the  standard  number 
of  draws,  that  is  journeys  in  and  out  of  the  carriage  which  contains 
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the   spindles,    \v;is    three    in    50   seconds,    to-day   it    is    three    in 
42  seconds. 

Turning  to  weaving,  we  find  that  an  equally  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  efficiency  has  taken  place.  The  ])ower  loom  was  invented 
in  1785  and  patented  in  17S7.  For  many  years  it  came  into  use 
but  slowly.  Gradually  improvements  were  made,  and  by  1813  it 
had  assumed  a  form  which  has  been  little  altered  since.  From  that 
time  to  1830  an  enormous  number  were  erected.  In  1833  it  was 
still  defective,  so  defective,  indeed,  that  between  then  and  1882  the 
improvements  made  trebled  its  productive  power.  The  chief  of 
these  improvements  Avas  the  self-acting  "  temple  "  or  "  templet,"  a 
rotating  contrivance  for  keeping  the  woven  cloth  automatically 
stretched  across  the  loom,  and  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  loom  as  every  few  inches  were  woven  to  shift  the 
stationary  temple,  which  consisted  of  a  stick  with  pins  in  the  ends. 
This  moved  on  as  the  cloth  was  wound  on  the  l^eam  ;  the  automatic 
temple  was  a  j^art  of  the  loom,  and  the  cloth  passed  through  it. 
This  invention  is  said  to  have  made  possible  the  minding  of  an 
additional  loom  per  weaver.  It  is  not  clear  Avho  first  invented  the 
automatic  temple,  but  Messrs.  Kenworthy  and  Bullough,  of 
Blackburn,  are  credited  with  having  produced  a  loom  which  "  with 
its  self-acting  temple,  stop,  and  taking-up  motion,  reduced  the 
labour  of  the  weaver  by  nearly  one-half." 

Apart  from  changes  in  piece  prices  there  are  two  important  ways 
in  which  weavers'  wages  may  have  risen,  viz.,  by  increased  speed 
of  the  loom  and  by  an  increased  mnnber  of  loonis  tended.  The 
speed  of  the  loom,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  picks  woven  per 
minute  (i.e.,  the  number  of  times  the  shuttle  passes  from  one  side 
to  another)  has  increased  very  greatly.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1844,  stated  that  the  average 
speed  had  advanced  between  1819  and  1842  from  60  to  140  picks 
per  minute.  Ellison  cjuotes,  with  approval,  an  estimate  by 
Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  in  1873  that  the  speed  in  1833  was 
90  to  112  picks  per  minute,  and  puts  them  in  1882  as  170  to 
200  picks.  The  following  account  w\as  given  me  by  an  old  weaving 
overlooker.  In  1850,  130  picks,  gradually  increasing  to  160  by 
the  time  of  the  famine,  increased  sharply  after  the  famine  until  the 
"boom"  of  the  "seventies,"  and  then  more  slowly  to  195  in  1882. 
Another  well  qualified  informant  told  me  that  his  looms  had  run  at 
165  picks  in  1864,  and  202  in  1906,  but  that  new  looms  put  in 
since  then  are  running  at  2 1 2  picks.  At  a  third  mill  the  average 
in  1875  was  180,  and  in  1908,  195.  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes, 
in  1873,  put  the  average  at  175  or  180  picks.  In  some  parts  of 
Lancashire  the  speed  to-day  reaches  240  picks,  in  weaving  coloured 
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goods,  but  the  looms  are  somewhat  narrower  than  usual  for  plain 
goods.  On  the  whole,  the  course  has  probably  been:  1833,  about 
loo  picks;  1850,  130  (or  more);  1865,  165;  1873,  175  :  1885,  iSo; 
1906,  200. 

At  first  nearly  all  the  power  loom  weavers  were  women,  assisted 
by  children.  In  1819,  Kennedy,  in  his  "liise  and  Progress  of  the 
Cotton  Trade,"  1^  said  "  it  is  found  that  one  person  cannot  attend 
more  than  2  looms."  Professor  S.  J.  Chajiman  says  that  "  for  a  long 
time  a  single  operative  could  not  manage  more  than  i  or  2  looms. "^^ 
Yet  we  hear  of  weavers  with  three  or  four  looms  c(uite  early.  These 
almost  invariably  had  a  "tenter"  or  assistant,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  were  very  common  initil  the  "  forties,"  when  the  chief 
improvements  in  the  loom  had  been  made.  I  repeat  the  summary 
made,  given  in  the  section  on  winding,  reeling,  warping,  and 
weaving  for  the  Manchester  district,^''  which  further  study  of  the 
question  has  confirmed  :  "From  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom 
the  average  weaver  had  i  or  2  looms,  rising  to  2^  by  about  1850, 
increasing  slowly  to  2?  by  1860,  and  more  rapidly  after  the  cotton 
famine  to  2i  by  1870,  and  more  slowly  to  3!-  by  1877.  By  1886 
the  average  had  advanced  to  3'3  and  by  1906  to  3*44."  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  the  average  fer  weaver.  The  old  three-  and 
four-loom  weavers  had  tenters  whom  they  jDaid  out  of  their  gross 
earnings.  Gradually  the  three-loom  weavers  did  without  tenters ; 
then  some  four-loom  weavers,  mainly  men,  followed ;  to-day  quite 
a  large  number  of  four-loom  weavers  are  without  tenters,  but  a 
six-loom  weaver  invariably  has  one.  Working  without  a  tenter,  of 
course,  usually  augments  the  weaver's  net  earnings,  though  not  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  tenter's  wages. 

In  assisting  to  bring  about  this  increased  efficiency  of  operative 
and  machine,  the  Cotton  Industry  has,  in  my  judgment,  been 
admiral)ly  aided  by  its  efficient  organisation  of  emploj'^ers  and 
operatives,  its  universal  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Collective 
Bargaining,  its  Standard  Piece  Lists,  and  its  high  proportion  of 
piece  work.  65-7  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  operatives  work  at 
piece  rates,  and  a  further  considerable  proportion  are  employed  ;it 
time  rates  by  piece  workers  (piecers,  reachers-in,  weavers' 
tenters,  &c.).  These  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  piece  workers. 
The  operatives,  therefore,  have  every  inducement  to  keep  pace  with 
faster  and  1  tetter  machinery  if  their  price  lists  are  so  arranged  as  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  greater  output. 

'^  Quoted    bj    Cliapnian,   The   Lancashire    Coltou    Industri/,   11)04,   p.    31. 
I  have  not  traced  the  original. 
"'  Cliapman,  p.  4(5. 
''"  Journal,  February,  1910,  p.  137. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  in  frame  tenting  this  is  ensured  by 
the  addition  of  a  proportionate  standard,  or  rather  expected,  wage 
for  each  additional  unit  of  spindleage.  This  device  is  typical  of 
the  industiy.  Its  classic  example  is  that  of  the  Oldham  Spinning 
List  (1876).  I  give  the  main  features  of  tliis  list,  which  sliows  how 
this  principle  works. 

I'lvtrdft  from  the  Oldham  Spinninf)  List,  operdtives'  edition. 


No.  of 

dozen  spindles. 

Total  earnings  sliould 
draw  from  office 

Spinner's  wages. 

Pieeers' 

wages. 

£    s.    d. 

.9.     d. 

s. 

d. 

50 

2     2     4 

27  10 

14 

6 

60 

2     9     6 

29     6 

20 

0 

70 

2  17     2 

31     2 

26 

0 

80 

2  19  10 

32  10 

27 

0 

90 

3     3     6 

34     6 

29 

0 

100 

3     9     2 

36     2 

33 

0 

110 

3  14     4 

37  10 

36 

6 

The  wage  which  should  be  earned  in  a  week  of  56^  hours, 
allowing  for  the  various  necessary  stoppages,  is  stated  in  the  first 
column.  The  piece  prices  are  calculated  by  ascertaining  how  many 
hanks  of  yarn  the  mules  will  spin  in  a  w^eek,  and  dividing  it  into 
the  amount  given  in  Column  2.  The  more  spindles  in  the  mule, 
the  lower  the  price,  but  the  higher  the  average  earnings.  The 
inducements  to  the  employer  to  put  in  the  longest  mules  for  which 
his  mill  and  work  are  suited  and  to  the  operative  to  prefer  long 
mules  to  short  ones  are  obvious.  The  inducement  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  good  order  is  also  obvious,  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  wage  must  be  earned  equally  on  mules  25  years  old  and  on 
those  only  just  put  in.  If  the  old  machines  will  not  yield  the 
standard  wage  at  the  prices  calculated  when  they  are  put  in,  the 
prices  must  be  advanced.  The  earnings  must  not  suffer.  In  other 
words,  the  backward  employer  is  penalised  for  his  relative 
inefficiency.  1*^  The  penalty  is  often  t^vofold.  If  he  prefers  to  work 
with  small  machines,  he  pays  a  higher  price  per  unit  of  work  than 
does  his  competitor  whose  mill  is  equipped  with  the  large  machines. 
If  he  does  not  renew  his  machinery  and  enable  the  output  to  be 
maintained  he  again  has  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  his  competitor 
whose  machines  are  the  newest  and  best  of  their  size.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  occasionally  of  Trade  Union  objections  to  new  and 
improved  processes  and  higher  speeds,  but  the  cotton  industry 
has  built  up  its  magnificent  efficiency  largely  because  its  operatives 
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take  the  opposite  view,  and  not  only  welcome  improvements  but 
penalise  all  who  will  not  make  them.  There  are  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  cotton  trade  principles  in  all 
industries,  liut  they  are  slowly  gaining  a  footing  in  the  woollen 
industry,  where  the  adoption  of  a  "  fast "  loom  for  a  "  slow  "  one 
brings  a  lower  piece  price,  a  greater  output  per  unit  of  time,  and 
a  higher  earning  at  the  week  end.  The  spinning  branches  of  all 
textile  trades  are  so  much  akin  to  the  cotton  trade  (all  spinning  is 
either  done  on  the  "  mule  "  or  the  "  frame  ")  that  the  adoption  of 
piece  work  with  standard  lists  l)ased  on  the  principle  of  a  lower 
price  l)ut  higher  wage  as  the  size  of  the  machine  increases  should  be 
easy  of  arrangement,  and  would  benefit  employer  and  employed  alike. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  weaA^ng  branch  of  the  cotton 
trade  this  principle  is  not  in  vogue.  The  price  fixed  by  the  Uniform 
"Weaving  List  applies  to  all  looms  of  whatever  speed,  and  to  weavers 
with  two,  three,  four,  or  six  looms  each.  In  such  circumstances  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  employer  to  give  a  weaver  as  few 
looms  as  possible,  and  to  the  operative  to  tend  as  many  as  he  or  she 
can  get.  A  two-loom  weaver  earns  an  average  of  6?.  6(1.  per  loom 
per  week,  and  a  three-loom  Aveaver  5.S.  11  "3'/.  per  loom  per  week, 
each  without  an  assistant.  The  four-loom  weavers  in  the  Wage 
Census  earn  6s.  per  loom  per  week,  but  many  have  tenters.  Perhaps 
the  average  without  a  tenter  will  be  5.^.  lod. 

Subject  to  the  supply  of  weavers,  an  employer  probably  does 
endeavour  to  keep  the  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver  down, 
and  therefore  keep  his  production  up.  His  test  is  the  average  per 
loom  all  over  the  shed,  and  this  he  always  wants  to  see  increasing. 
Ever}''  increase  means  more  work  done  with  the  same  standing 
charges.  On  the  other  hand,  his  operatives  must  earn  a  sufficient 
wage  to  keep  them  from  entering  the  spinning  branches  of  the 
trade.  Usually  each  operative  has  to  prove  his  or  her  worth  on  two 
looms,  then  three  looms,  and  only  the  best  are  promoted  to  four 
looms.  The  inducement  to  "speed  up,"  however,  is  still  operative. 
The  "  tackier,"  paid  on  the  Aveavers'  earnings,  is  induced  to  keep 
production  to  the  maximum ;  the  employer  is  induced  to  "  speed 
up  "  the  looms,  and  when  renewing  to  put  in  the  fastest  his  work 
will  stand,  by  the  increased  output  relative  to  standing  charges. 

Although,  if  a  weaver  only  had  one  loom,  he  or  she  would  be 
paid  at  the  same  price  as  the  weaver  with  four  looms,  the  "standard  " 
weaver  is  really  the  three-loom  weaver,  and  the  gross  average 
earnings  per  loom  of  the  fotn^-loom  weaver  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  "  three-loomer,"  only  part  of  it  going  to  the  tenter. 
Tenters'  wages  have  usually  been  vtny  nearly  equal  to  the  earnings  of 
one  loom,  and  the  hia:her  wages  which  "  dorters  "  and  other  assistants 
earn  in  the  other  departments  make  recruiting  of  tenters  difficult. 
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Many  employers  in  theory  refuse  to  allow  their  weavers  to  take  four 
looms  without  a  tenter;  few,  in  practice,  are  able  to  carry  this  out. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  cotton  trade  is  the  regularity 
of  the  output,  despite  the  great  variation  in  the  ability  of  the 
operatives.  Taking  some  consecutive  weeks  at  random  from  an 
old  "average"  book  relating  to  a  mill  which  we  cannot  identify, 
the  average  earnings  per  pair  of  looms  in  1880  were  : — lis.  lo^d., 
I2S.  2|f/.,  i2S.,  lis.  io^(7.,  IIS.  g§d.,  lis.  8f(/.,  IIS.  gld.,  12s.  o^d.,  12s., 
IIS.  iid.,  i2S.  o|(/.,  IIS.  lohd.,  lis.  lift?.  I  have  even  seen  them 
more  regular,  and  not  varying  by  more  than  Id.  per  pair  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  twelve  weeks. 

A  spinning  mill  not  making  a  wide  range  of  counts  will  have 
nearly  as  regular  an  output.  The  following  is  not  an  unfair 
example  : — 

Total  earnings  of  all  emplo//ed  at  a  spinning  mill  in  conseciUive  weeks. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

72  13 

3 

73 

1 

7 

73 

11 

0 

72 

18 

3 

73 

11 

0 

73 

1 

2 

To  vary  only  iSs.  on  73/.  in  six  consecutive  weeks,  or  less  than 
i^  per  cent.,  is  a  regularity  of  which  not  many  industries  can  boast. 

Comparison  of  cotton  with  other  industries. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  compare  the  results  we  have  arrived 
at  for  the  cotton  industry  with  those  which  are  moderately  well 
established  for  other  industries.  An  examination  of  the  course  of 
wages  in  various  large  industries  as  indicated  by  the  index  numbers 
given  in  Table  49  reveals  the  fact  that  the  advance  in  the  wages  of 
cotton  factory  operatives  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Scottish 
agriciiltural  labourer.  From  1850  no  industry  shows  so  great  a 
proportionate  advance. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  excess  of  advance  in  the  cotton  industry 
is  accidental.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  industry  are,  its 
extensive  collective  bargaining,  its  high  proportion  of  piece  work, 
and  its  encouragement  of  higher  efficiency  both  in  operative  and 
machine.  Operating  over  at  least  half  a  century,  these  influences 
have  helped  to  change  the  cotton  industry  from  an  ill-paid,  if  not 
badly  sweated,  industry  to  a  well  paid  and  almost  entirely  non- 
parasitic one.  A  simple  and  much  -  needed  re-organisation  of 
"  piecing  "  would,  indeed,  almost  rid  the  industry  of  "  blind  alley  " 
occupations.  The  comparison  with  the  wool  and  worsted  industries, 
as  illustrated  by  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  is  especially 
instructive.  The  progress  is  fairly  continuous  at  Huddersfield ;  it  is 
almost  arrested  at  Bradford  and  Leeds.     Trade  Unionism  is  strong 
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enough  at  Huddersfield  to  make  Collective  Bargains  with  the  Em- 
ployers' Associations  ;  there  are  some  recognised  Standard  Piece  Price 
Lists  in  operation  and,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  cotton 
industry,  maximum  efficiency  is  striven  for  and,  in  a  way,  the  least 
efficient  employer  is  penalised.  The  proportion  of  piece  workers  is  54*9 
as  compared  with  657  in  the  cotton  industry.  In  the  other  districts 
cited  collective  bargaining  is  in  its  infancy;  there  are  no  Standard  Piece 
Price  Lists,  and  the  low  proportion  of^aS'i  per  cent,  of  piece  workers  is 
found  at  Bradford,  and  of  33-8  per  cent,  at  Leeds.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  a  high  proportion  of  piece  workers  and  high  and  rising  wages 
always  accompany  each  other,  but  in  those  occupations  where,  as  in 
combing,  spinning,  winding,  warping,  and  weaving,  there  are  routine 
processes  similar  in  each  mill  or  factory,  a  high  proportion  of  piece 
work  done  under  standard  conditions  is  the  safest  guide  to  progress. 

Summary  and  conclusion. 

AVe  have  seen  that  the  device  of  the  index  number  enables  us  to 
arrive  at  substantial  conclusions,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  in  the  raw  material  of  our  inquiry.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  cotton  industry  an  enormous  range  of  earnings 
prevailed,  and  the  industry  was  greatly  dependent  on  child-labour. 
Continuous  adaptation  to  new  methods,  extensive  collective 
bargaining,  an  ever-widening  area  of  standardised  conditions,  and  a 
conscious  adoption  of  the  principles  of  mutual  inducements  to  both 
employer  and  operative  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  person  and 
machine,  and  of  penalising  the  backward,  inefficient  employer  by 
relatively  increased  costs  of  production,  have  brought  about  an 
increase  of  wages  unequalled  over  sixty  years  in  any  other  industry. 
We  have  been  able,  in  some  instances,  to  analyse  the  advance  due  to 
the  decreased  employment  of  children,  the  advance  of  piece  prices 
paid,  and  the  increase  in  personal  and  mechanical  efficiency,  and 
have  found  that,  even  if  the  old  proportion  of  child-labour  had  still 
prevailed,  and  the  piece  prices  of  1860  had  remained  unimproved 
upon,  a  very  considerable  advance  in  average  earnings  would  have 
accrued.  With  all  this  the  hours  of  labour  have  been  reduced 
considerably. 

We  have  not  seen  any  evidence  that  these  progressive  forces  have 
ceased  to  be  operative,  or  that  there  is  any  need  to  be  apprehensive 
of  a  decline.  The  progress  in  the  cotton  trade  is  a  marvellous 
example  of  the  results  of  close  and  persistent  organisation,  which 
should  be  copied  by  many  other  industries,  if  they  would  maintain 
and  increase  their  efficiency. 

Erratum. — Part  XV,  Section  I,  Table  4.  Throstle  and  ring 
spinners,  1839.     For  "jj-  read  8/-. 
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Table  showing  the  ^yej-centage  employed  and  average  loages  of  various 
classes  of  cotton  operatives  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  wi  1886  and 
1906. 


1886. 

19u6. 

Occupation. 

Time 

or 
piece. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 

agH 
wage. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Men. 
Foremen : — 

T 
P 

746 
16 

0-6 

32/2 

28/10 

754 
34 

0-4 

39/0 

43/9 

T&P 

762 

0-6 

32/1 

788 

0-4 

39/2 

T 
P 

611 
6 

0  5 

32/1 

24/3 

581 
39 

0-3 

41/11 

45/0 

" 

T&P 

617 

0-5 

32/0 

620 

0-3 

42/11 

1 

T 
P 

T&  P 

167 
1,151 

1,318 

0-1 
0-9 

31/9 
36/9 

36/1 

625 

2,303 

0  -3     38/7 

1  -3     43/9 

1-0 

2,928 

1  -6  1  42/8 

" 

T 
P 

180 
6 

0-1 

37/5 
22/1 

692 

28 

0-4 

34/5 

37/4 

T&P 

186 

0-1 

36/11 

720 

0-4 

34/6 

" 

T 

T 
P 

558 

744 
16 

0-4 
0-6 

17/2 

18/9 
29/4 

582 
760 

0-3 
0-4 

21/7 

25/9 

— 

T&P 

T 
P 

760 

0-6 

18/10 

20/4 
20/4 

760  + 
1,557 

0-4 



1,912 
41 

1-5 

0-8 

29/5 

— 

T&P 

1,983 

1-5 

20/4 

1,557  + 

0-8  i     — 

1 

Spinners — 

Counts  below  40's    .... 

40'8  to  80'8    .. 

„        above  60's    .... 

P 
P 

1' 

P 

— 

— 

— 

4,798 
3,943 
1,269 

2-5 
2  1 
0-7 

38/10 
43/0 

46/0 

6,951 

5-3 

31/3 

10,010 

5  -3     41/5 

Note  re  Percentages. — The  percentages  in  this  table  are  calculated  to  the 
nearest  decimal  place,  and  slight  discrepancies  occur  owing  to  "  throwing  up  " 
the  excess  of  '05  to  the  nearest  '1. 
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1886. 

1906. 

Occupation. 

Time 

or 
piece. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Men— coH^c?. 
Big  piecors  (M  and  B) 

T 
P 

5,690 
212 

I     4-3 
0-2 

14/1 
14/10 

8,851 
164 

4-7 
0-1 

17/9 
19/10 

>>                  >> 

T&P 

5,902 

4-5 

14/1 

9,015 

4-8 

17/10 

Twiners... 

P 

T 
P 

101 
25 

— 

33/8 
38/0 

125 

33 

216 

0-1 
0-1 

42/1 
30/7 

Ball  warpers        

42/0 

T&P 

25 

— 

38/0 

249 

0  1 

40/6 

" 

Sizers,  &c 

T 
P 

332 
265 

0-3 
0-2 

32/10 

38/2 

426 
131 

0-2 
0-1 

43/0 
46/2 

" 

T&P 

597 

0-5 

35/2 

557 

0-3 

43/9 

" 

Warp  dressers 

P 

T 
P 

14 

851 

0-6 

21/0 
20/3 

675 

33 
1.166 

0-4 
0-6 

37/1 

Twisters-in    

25/4 

25/7 

T&P 

865 

0-6 

20/3 

1,199 

0-6 

25/7 

" 

Drawers-in    

T 
P 

9 
366 

0-3 

23/6 
24/10 

300 

0-2 

_ 

30/9 

" 

T&P 

375 

0-3 

24/10 

300  + 

0-2 

_ 

Weavers,  2  looms     

„         3     „ 
„         4     „ 

6     „         

P 

■    P 

P 

P 

239 
1,284 
6,257 

767 

0-2 
1  0 
4-7 
0-6 

15/]  1 
16/6 
20/10 
26/7 

661 

1,433 

11,367 

1,825 

0-4 
0-8 
6-1 
10 

21/8 
19/6 
25/1 
32/11 

All* 

P 

8,577 

6-5 

20/7 

15,280 

8-1 

25/4 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 
„       3      „ 
„       4      „ 

P 
P 
P 

12 
73 

206 

0-2 

12/0 
16/6 
19/10 

09 

— 

21/8 

All 

P 

291 

0-2 

18/8 

69  + 

— 

21/8 

Warehousemen    

T 
P 

1,404 
182 

1  -1 
01 

22/4 
21/2 

2,585 
889 

1-4 

0-5 

24/1 

28/11 

' 

T&P 

1,586 

1  -2 

22/2 
31/2 

3,474 

1-9 

0-3 

25/4 

Mechanics 

T 

669 

0-5 

607 

34/1 

*  Including  a  few  on  1  and  5  looms  respectively  in  1886. 
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Table  shoirinj  percentage  employed  ami  average  icages. 


1886. 

1906. 

Occupation. 

Time 

or 
piece. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Men — contd. 
Engineinen    

T 
P 

909 

0-7 

25/3 

1,260 
23 

0-7 

31/3 

35/8 

T&P 

909 

0-7 

25/3 

1,283 

0-7 

31/4 

Labourers 

T 

T 
P 

208 

2,619 
347 

0-1 

2-0 
0-3 

18/7 

20/1 
28/7 

1,369 

2,917 
590 

0-7 

1-6 
0-3 

20/2 

23/2 
29/ L 

Other  men    

T&P 

2,966 

2-3 

21/1 

3,507 

1-9 

24/2 

Total  Men 

T&P 

36,206 

27-5 

23/3 

56,180 

30-0 

27/3 

Lads  and  Boys, 
Little  pieeers    

T 
P 

4,226 

3-2 

9/9 

8,211 
72 

4-4 

12/0 
11/7 

"          " 

T&P 

4,226 

3-2 

9/9 

8,283 

4-4 

12/0 

Weavers,  2  looms 

P 

1,471 

689 

41 

11 
0-5 

10/9 
15/2 
19/3 

1,685 

1,310 

668 

0-9 
0-7 
0-4 

12/5 

17/11 

24/1 

3      , 

P 
P 

P 

4      

All    

Other  lads  and  bojs    .... 

2,201 

1-7 

12/3 

3,663 

1-9 

16/6 

T 
P 

4,416 
233 

3-3 

0-2 

8/4 
11/4 

5,387 
196 

2-9 
0-1 

9/4 
13/8 

»>                 j> 

T&P 
T 

4,649 

3-5 

8/6 

5,583 

3-0 

9/6 

Half-timers  

5,169 

3-9 

3/0 

3,006 

1-6 

3/7 

Total  Lads  and  1 
Boys J 

T&P 

16,245 

12-3 

7/7 

20,535 

10-9 

10/11 

WOMBN. 

Draw-frame  tenters 

>i                   )i         

T 
P 

547 
1,847 

0  -4     12/11 

1  -4     15/4 

379 
2,294 

2,673 

0-2 
1-3 

16/9 
20/7 

)>                   ))         

Slabbing         „         

»               >»         

»              )j         

Intermediate  ,, 

,,                ,,          

>»                »          

T&P 

2,394 

1-8 

14/9 

1-4 

20/0 

T 
P 

— 

— 

— 

116 
1,706 

0  1 
0-9 

16/2 
19/11 

T&  P 

— 

— 

— 

1,822 

10 

19/8 

T 
P 

— 

— 

— 

88 
2,113 

0-0 
1  -1 

15/1 
19/5 

T&P 

— 

— 

— 

2,201 

1-2 

19/4 
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Table  s/toictt>g  pcrccntatje  cmploi/ed  and  average  wages. 


1886. 

1906. 

Occupation. 

Tiuie 

or 
piece. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Women— com/(/. 

Eoving            „         

>i                ))         

T 
P 

— 

— 

— 

123 
6,294 

0-1 
3-4 

18/9 
19/3 

»                 »         

T&P 

— 

— 

— 

6,417 

3-4 

19/3 

Frame  tenters  unclassed 

Slabbing,     interinedi-  "j 
ate,  roving,  and  un-  I- 
classed  tenters J 

P 

T 
P 

733 

7,658 

0-5 

5-8 

14/5 
15/5 

526 

327 
10,639 

0-3 

0-2 
5-7 

21/5 

16/10 
19/5 

jj                    )> 

T&P 

8,301 

6  -3     15/4 

10,966 

5-9 

19/5 

King  spinners  

T 
P 

T&P 

1.669 

488 

1  -3  1  12/0 
0  -3  1  14/0 

3,130 

871 

1-7 
0-5 

15/2 

16/11 

" 

2,157 

1  -6     12/6 

4,001 

2-1 

15/7 

Keelers  and  winders    .... 
J)                 JJ       

T 
P 

390 
10,139 

0  -3  :  13/2 

7-7     13/0 

333 
13,063 

0-3 

7-0 

13/6 
15/2 

1)                 'J       

T&P 

10,529 

8-0 

13/0 

13,406 

7-1 

15/2 

Doiiblers    

T 
P 

441 

218 

0-3 
0-2 

12/0 
11/7 

590 
169 

0-3 
0-1 

13/10 
14/9 

T&P 

659 

0-5 

11/10 

759 

0-4 

14/0 

33eam  warpers  

T 
P 

42 
1,241 

0-9 

15/4 
18/3 

314 
1,545 

0-2 
0-8 

18/0 
21/8 

T&P 

1,283 

1-0 

18/2 

1,859 

10 

21/1 

Weavers,  1  loom 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

P 

152 

3,953 

10,142 

13,546 

196 

0-1 

3-0 

17-7 

10-3 

0-2 

12/6 

11/8 
16/1 
19/1] 

26/3 

3,050 
15,213 

24,803 
168 

1-6 

8-1 

13-2 

0-1 

2     „      

13/11 
17/9 
23/6 
30/7 

3     „      

4     „      

6     „      

All    . 

27,989 

21-3 

0-3 
0-8 
0-4 

17/4 

43,234 

23  1 

20/10 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 

3  „ 

4  „ 

P 
P 
P 

298 
1,123 

528 

11/6 
17/1 
18/10 

127 
637 
211 

0-1 
0-3 
0-1 

12/11 

18/4 
20/10 

All    ... 

P 

1,949 

1-5 

16/8 

975 

0  5 

18 '2 
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1886. 

1906. 

Occupation. 

Time 

or 
piece. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

^-'"•^'^■•-      cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Women — contd. 
Other  women    

P 
P 

1,446 
1,102 

1-1 

0-8 

11/11 

13/8 

2,597 
1,522 

1-4 
0-8 

13/4 
16/5 

T&P 

2,.548 

1-9 

12/8 

4,119 

2  -2 

A  Ala 

"           " 

!  "'" 

All  Women    

T&P 

57,809 

44-0 

15/9 

9/4 

5/4 
10/5 
15/8 
19/4 

81,992 

43-8 

19/0 

Girls. 
Eeelers  and  winders    .... 

Weavers,  1  loom 

T&P 

P 
P 
P 
P 

1,010 

46 
4,024 
1,043 

42 

0-8 

3-1 

0-8 

2,164 

6,066 
3,163 

722 

1-1 

3-2 
1-7 
0-4 

11/0 

2     

11/9 

17/4 
22/2 

3     „      

4     „      

„        All    

P 

5,155 

3-9 

11/6 

9,951 

5-3 

14/3 

Fustian  wearers,  2 looms 
„         3      „ 

P 
P 

— 

— 

— 

81. 
90 

— 

12/1 
17/10 

All    ... 

P 

34 

— 

8/1 

174 

0-1 

15/1 

Other  girls,  full  time  .... 

T 
P 

6,921 

867 

5-3 
0-6 

7/1 
8/6 

11,795 
1,305 

6-3 
0-7 

8/5 
10/5 

»                  >) 

T&P 

7,788 

5-9 

7/3 

13,100 

7-0 

8/7 

Half-timers  

T* 

7,333 

5-6 

2/7 

3,222 

1-7 

3  0 

All  GriELS  

T&P      21,320 

16-2 

6/10 
15/4 

28,611 

15  3 

10/2 

All  Employed  ... 

T&P    131,580 

100-0 

187,318 

100  0 

19/7 

*  A  very  few  worked  by  piece-work  in  1906. 


This  table  ha.s  not  been  included  in  the  main  body  of  the  paper 
l^ecause,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  method  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
making  the  groups  of  "  other "  men,  women,  lads  and  boys,  and 
girls  so  large.  For  example,  as  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  the 
4,649  "  other  lads  and  boys  "  are  piecers,  weavers'  assistants,  ring 
doffers,  roachers-in,  &c.,  we  cannot  definitely  tell  what  departments 
have  grown  most  proportionately  between  1886  and  1906. 

The  changes  in  the  relative  joroportions  of  men,  <fcc.,  have 
been  : — 
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1836. 

1906. 

Men 

27-5 
44 -0 

30-0 

Lads  and  boys,  full  time 

Vi]^o-. 

„              half  time 

Women            

43  -8 

Girls,  full  time 

r.t}^.z 

,,     half  time 

100  0 

100-0 

These  changes  are  not  very  significant,  except  for  the  reduction 
of  half-timers,  who  have  been  partly  replaced  by  full-time  l)oys  and 
girls.  The  growth  of  men  relatively  to  women  may  also  be 
significant,  as  it  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  weaving. 

Foremen  have  increased  from  2*2  per  cent,  to  27  per  cent.,  but 
the  men  in  mixing,  scutching,  and  cardrooms  have  declined  from 
2-5  per  cent,  to  i'5  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  spinning  are  interesting,  thus  : — 


1886. 

1906. 

Men  spinners   

5-3 
4-5 
3-2 

5-3 

„    piecers  

Lads  and  bovs,  piecers   

4-8 
4-4 

Total  recorded  in  male  spinning   

Assume,  half  of  half-time  lads  and  boys  as  piecers 

13-0 
2-8 

14-5 

0-8 

Total  estimated  male  sr)innin'ir 

15-8 
1-6 

15-3 

Ring  spinning,  women    

2-1 

Total  recorded  in  spinning    

17-4 

17-4 

A  slight  re-arrangement  of  proportions  has  left  the  total  per- 
centage shown  in  spinning  unchanged.  The  inclusion  of  ring-frame 
dofFers  (girls  and  boys)  would  probably  add  a  little  to  the  1906 
percentage. 

Frame-tenters  (tvomcn)  have  increased  from  8'i  per  cent,  to 
i3"2  per  cent.,  indicating  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  have 
been  greater  in  spinning  and  the  earlier  preparation  than  the  frames 
and  looms. 

Weavers  have  also  increased  in  proportion. 

In  1886  and  1906  these  Avere  distributed  thus: — 
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Weavers,  men  

„        lads  and  boys 

,,        women 

girls 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

6-7 

8-1 

1-7 

1-9 

22-8 

23-6 

3-9 

5-4 

35-1 

39-0 

All  have  increased,  but  the  increase  in  men  weavers  is  significant 
of  the  high  average  earnings  of  four-  and  six-loom  weavers. 
The  other  groups  do  not  call  for  any  remark. 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Wood's  Paper. 

The  President  said  the  Paper,  like  all  Mr.  Wood's  work,  contained 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  ;  and,  as  usual  in  wage-statistics, 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  labour  had  to  be  spent  in  filling  up  gaps 
by  inference,  owing  to  the  lack  of  definite  information.  Fortu- 
nately, there  were  present  gentlemen  who  were  perfectly  competent 
to  deal  with  that  aspect  of  the  matter ;  and  he  asked  Mr.  Bowley, 
who  was  a  master  of  statistical  hypothesis,  to  move  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  the  actual 
Paper  gave  but  little  indication  of  the  amount  of  work  which  had 
been  done  to  produce  the  results.  It  was  now  eleven  years  since 
Mr.  Wood  put  into  his  hands  his  draft  estimate  of  the  changes  of 
wages  in  Manchester,  and  he  had  already  carried  the  matter  very 
much  farther  than  any  previous  investigator  had  been  able  to  take 
it ;  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  that  subject  had  never  been  absent  from 
his  mind  since  that  time.  This  Paper  followed  nearly  loo  pages  of 
tabulated  matter  in  the  last  four  issues  of  the  Journal,  from  a  stud}^ 
of  which  it  would  be  apparent  that  a  great  amount  of  detail  was 
necessary  for  compiling  the  wages  of  such  an  industr}-,  even  when  it 
was  as  concentrated  as  the  cotton  industry  was.  Inspection  of  the 
details  of  those  preliminary  sections  would  show  what  an  immense 
amount  of  technical  and  local  knowledge  was  needed  to  piece 
together  the  information  obtained  from  difterent  districts,  and  to 
trace  the  course  of  wages  in  difierent  occupations.  On  first  taking 
up  the  question  of  the  statistics  of  wages  in  the  cotton  trade,  one's 
impression  was  one  of  simple  chaos ;  the  various  lists  gave  no  guide 
as  to  hours ;  the  rates  varied  from  place  to  place,  and  the  minute 
grades  of  occupation  also  varied  from  place  to  place.  The  quota- 
tions   obtained    from    almost    any    one   of   the  large  numbers   of 
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authorities  who  denlt  with  this  subject  were  often  badly  localised, 
vague  in  extent,  and  difficult  to  fit  in  with  any  reasoned  scheme. 
The  main  work  of  the  Paper,  apart  from  the  mechanical  tabulation, 
had  been  to  fit  together  all  those  scattered  estimates,  to  find  out  the 
presence  of  apparent  inconsistencies,  to  discover  the  truth  among 
those  various  incpiiries,  and  to  reject  all  figures  which  could  not  be 
properly  supported.  All  that  recjuired  a  very  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  trade  and  of  the  district.  It  had  been  his  privilege  to 
be  with  Mr.  Wood  in  Lancashire,  and  to  see  the  actual  way  in  which 
he  had  obtained  first-hand  information.  There  was  behind  it  a 
large  amount  of  knowledge  based  on  weavers'  averages  and  on  the 
records  of  mills  where  particulars  were  kept.  The  mere  accumula- 
tion of  figiu'es  and  their  tabulation  was  a  great  piece  of  work,  but 
not  always  praiseworthy ;  sometimes  it  w^as  a  hindrance  to  carrying 
on  a  real  statistical  investigation  ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  call 
attention  especially  to  the  way  in  which  the  author  considered  the 
possibilities  of  error,  tested  them  in  case  after  case,  and  traced  the 
effect  of  the  possible  errors  through  to  their  result.  Having  had 
some  experience  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of  weighted  averages,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  how  very  little  ditterence  those  errors  in 
detail  had  in  the  final  page,  which  gave  the  index  number.  Again, 
in  dealing  with  cotton  and  other  wages,  it  was  not  enough  to 
perceive  and  record  all  the  changes  :  one  had  also  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  circumstances  in  order  to  know 
whether  a  change  was  genuine.  Mr.  Wood  had  been  singularly 
successful  in  finding  out  why  and  when  wages  changed,  and 
particularly  in  analysing  the  effect  of  the  different  events  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  cause  those  changes.  When  one  put 
together  the  kind  of  detail  on  which  the  Paper  was  based,  and  began 
to  piece  it  together  and  find  the  averages,  it  became  evident  that 
the  figures  were  not  mere  chance,  random  manifestations,  but  were 
closely  related  togethei',  and  the  final  average  grew  under  one's  eye ; 
the  whole  structure  attained  a  kind  of  organic  life,  and  it  became 
absolutely  certain  that  the  true  result  was  very  near  the  one  which 
was  being  evolved.  After  that  stage  was  once  reached,  where  new 
information  or  small  uncertainties  began  to  have  very  little  effect  on 
the  final  line  shown,  then  certainty  began  to  take  the  place  of 
assumption.  It  was  quite  evident,  from  even  a  casual  reading  of 
the  Paper,  that  that  phenomenon  had  been  present  among  these 
statistics  ;  and,  therefore,  the  result  might  be  depended  on  with 
very  much  more  confidence  than  those  who  had  not  worked  in 
this  kind  of  material  would  believe.  They  were  not  altogether 
dependent,  however,  on  such  a  phenomenon.  There  were  very 
important  inquiries  and  returns  of  1833,  1886,  and  1906,  which 
made  it  possible  to  contrast  at  these  widely  different  dates  the  net 
result  of  all  those  changes.  He  had  looked  as  far  as  he  could  into 
the  means  by  which  that  could  l)e  done  ;  and  he  did  not  find  any 
flaw  in  the  method.  He  was  afraid  they  would  have  to  take  a  very 
great  deal  of  the  work  for  granted  ;  but  he  had  looked  carefully  into 
some  of  the  weighted  averages,  assigning  the  various  proportions  to 
different  centres,  and  he  had  no  criticism  of  any  kind  to  make  on 
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the  method  or  the  result.  Quite  recently  he  had  occasion  to 
examine  closely  cotton  wages  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  he 
had  made  an  index  number  from  1880  to  1906.  In  so  doing,  he 
had  had  to  reject  some  part  of  the  work  which  he  did  for  a  Paper 
in  1895,  dealing  with  wages;  and  he  found  that  the  figures  in  his 
earlier  Papers  from  1860  to  1883,  pieced  together  with  the  new 
results  from  1880  to  1906,  agreed  with  remarkable  closeness  with 
Mr.  Wood's  figures.  He  mentioned  that  to  lend  as  much  support 
as  he  could  to  the  line  of  statistics  since  1861.  If  his  estimate  had 
differed  from  them,  however,  he  should  have  withdrawn  it  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Wood's,  but  as  it  was  he  was  glad  to  think  the  rather  rapid 
selection  he  made  fifteen  years  ago  had  been  supported  hy  this 
new  series  of  numljcrs.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  Paper 
was  the  combination  of  the  cotton  industry  before  it  was  a  full 
factory  industry  with  the  cotton  industry  as  it  was  known  to-day. 
He  was  glad  Mr.  Wood  had  proceeded  with  so  much  caution  on  this 
point,  because  it  was  evident  that  certainty  could  not  be  arrived  at. 
He  was  surprised  he  could  get  so  much  support  for  his  estimates  as 
he  had  incidentally  obtained  ;  he  could  not  obtain  accuracy  (which, 
in  fact,  was  hardly  conceivable),  for  it  was  comparing  two  unlike 
things  together.  The  operatives  in  1806  were  handling  cotton,  and 
the  factory  workers  to-day  wei'e  handling  cotton ;  but  at  that  point 
the  resemblance  ceased.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  how  the 
figures  ran  together,  but  their  combination  Avas  not  of  very  great 
importance ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  regret  so  much  as  he  other- 
wise would  haA^e  done  the  uncertainty  that  arose  from  the  welding 
together  of  the  two  classes  of  figures.  He  would  be  glad,  however, 
if  the  foot-note  as  to  winders,  &c.,  in  1800  were  lirought  more  into 
the  forefront  before  the  Paper  was  published,  to  show  that  it  was 
an  important  qualification  of  the  main  table.  At  present,  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  the  main  table  would  be  quoted  as  referring  to  hand- 
loom  workers  and  factory  weavers,  leaving  out  all  other  operatives. 
That  would  modif}'  the  general  impression  given  by  the  Paper  in 
the  right  direction,  and  was  worth  more  than  a  foot-note.  He  was 
rather  sorry  that  the  author  had  not  brought  the  question  of 
half-timers  more  to  the  frojit,  for  they  must  not. lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  cotton  operatives,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  were  only  working  half-time,  and 
could  hardly  be  counted  as  full  persons  in  a  divisor  which  gave  the 
average.  That  was  dealt  with,  but  not  exactly  in  the  place  he 
should  have  expected  to  see  it.  A  glance  at  the  results  of  the 
Paper,  as  compared  with  the  changes  in  piece  lists,  showed  that  the 
changes  in  jwece  lists  had  no  definite  relation  to  changes  in  earnings. 
A  rise  in  piece  lists  might  Ijc  connected  with  a  fall  in  earnings. 
The  same  was  true,  although  it  did  not  operate  so  much  in  the 
cotton  trade,  in  regard  to  changes  in  time  rates.  Changes  in 
standard  time  rates  and  piece  rates  did  not  enable  one  to  place  the 
change  in  average  earnings.  It  was  necessary  to  take  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  to  watch  for  all  the  causes  besides  nominal  changes 
in  rates  before  one  could  make  any  statement  M^hich  could  be 
depended  on  in  regard  to  changes  in  earnings.     With  regard  to  the 
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last  table,  it  was  true  that  the  cotton  trade  had  increased  in  earnings 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  trade  ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  line  of  cotton  wages  beside  that  of  the  building  trade  wages, 
as  they  knew  that  the  two  trades  were  very  different  in  their  history  ; 
l)uilding  was  still  done  much  as  it  was  done  loo  years  ago — what 
few  changes  there  had  been  had  been  recent.  But  cotton  was  a 
difterent  industry  absolutely.  In  the  one  case  we  had  mainly  time 
rates,  and  in  the  other  mainly  piece  rates.  If  one  drew  the  two 
lines  together  and  compared  them,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
resemblance  was  remarkably  close,  lioth  as  a  whole  and  in  detail. 
The  Paper  was  an  extraordinarily  valuable  one,  and  it  carried 
forward  the  method  of  dealing  Avith  wage  statistics  yet  another 
stage. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Flux,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he 
regretted  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Paper 
previously,  so  that  he  could  hardly  speak  with  any  certainty  about 
some  points  which  had  been  raised.  Mr.  Bowley  had  already  called 
attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  preparation  of  a  Paper  of  this 
character  involved  an  enormous  amount  of  detailed  labour.  He  was 
struck  by  the  extent  to  Avhich  the  estimates  by  various  authorities 
cited  in  the  Paper  did  in  an  extremely  remarkable  w^ay  confirm  one 
another.  If  one  could  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  those 
estimates  grow  under  one's  eye,  in  the  way  to  which  Mr.  Bowley 
had  referred,  he  had  very  little  doubt  that  the  sense  of  conviction 
that  they  represented  as  nearly  as  possilile  the  fact  would  have  been 
far  more  marked  than  it  could  be  on  first  hearing  the  Paper  read. 
He  was  tempted  to  ask  a  question  which  was  suggested  by  the 
instructive  diagram  accompanying  the  Paper.  At  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  appeared  that  the 
general  average  of  wages  of  all  operatives  in  the  cotton  industry 
had  substantially  the  same  level,  which  was  a  very  remarkable  fact. 
The  proportion  of  children  in  the  industry  was  substantially  higher 
at  the  earlier  date,  and  that  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
figures  presented  failed  to  represent  fully  the  high  level  of  adult 
wages  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Had  any 
adjustment  of  the  figures  been  made  to  allow  for  the  changed 
proportion  of  children  ?  It  might  be  that  the  answer  was  in  the 
part  of  the  Paper  which  the  author  had  not  been  able  to  read,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  part  actually  read.  Another  point 
Avas  one  on  which  the  Chairman  remarked — the  use  of  hypothesis. 
On  p.  588  they  were  told  that,  if  what  happened  on  the  average  in 
certain  Lancashire  centres  happened  also  at  Preston,  Blackburn,  and 
Clitheroe,  the  average  for  those  places  would  be  rather  less  in 
1840-42  than  in  1833.  Did  that  mean  that  the  figures  in  the 
preceding  table,  representing  Preston  and  Blackburn  in  1842,  Avere 
interpolated  on  the  basis  of  figures  from  elsewhere  1 

Mr.  Wood  said  Mr.  Flux  had  misunderstood  him.  The  figures 
for  1840  and  1841  for  Preston  and  Blackburn  were  correct ;  and  the 
details  were  given  in  previous  issues  of  the  Journal,     They  did  not 
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know  exactly  what  happened  in  1833  in  Preston,  and  no  figure  was 
given.  He  had  to  assume  that  something  happened ;  and  he 
assumed  that  what  happened  at  Clitheroe,  where  they  had  informa- 
tion, happened  also  at  Black1)urn  and  Preston. 

Mr.  Flux  said  he  was  glad  to  have  elicited  that  explanation, 
which  removed  the  doubt  which  arose  in  his  mind  from  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  four  valuable  articles  in  the 
Journal  and  this  Paper  together.  On  p.  60S  reference  was  made 
to  the  reduction  of  houi's  and  the  effect  of  that  on  wages  ;  and  the 
suggestion  was  that  after  the  hours  were  reduced  there  was  a 
speeding-up  of  machinery.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  very 
definite  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  might  be  asked  whether 
perhaps  the  reduction  of  hours  was  not  itself  the  necessary 
consequence  of  speeding-up,  with  its  resultant  strain  on  the  workers. 
How  far  that  might  modifj'-  some  of  the  general  conclusions,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say.  There  was  another  point.  AVhile  he  was 
personally  in  sympathy  with  the  author  as  to  the  conclusion  he 
drew,  namely,  that  organisation  had  tended  to  raise  wages  in  the 
cotton  industry,  still,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  critic,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  author  was  finding  in  the  figures  to  some  extent 
what  he  desired  to  find.  One  might  be  permitted  to  suggest  that 
there  was  another  point  of  view,  and  that  a  leisurely  study  of  the 
figures  might  possibly  fail  to  show  that  they  bore  out  absolutely  the 
suggestions  which  were  put  forward.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
summarise  a  Paper  of  that  length  apart  from  the  detailed  evidence  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  defer  definite  judgment  pending  a 
detailed  study  of  that  evidence.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks. 

Miss  B.  L.  HUTCHINS  asked  whether  Mr.  Wood  had  come  across 
any  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  speeding-up  on  the  energy  and  health  of 
the  operatives.  A  great  deal  of  attention  had  been  given  to  that  in  a 
recent  Ijook  from  America.  She  thought  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  increased  efficiency  of  machinery  might  tend  to  economic  or 
technical  progress,  and  yet  involve  a  decrease  in  social  efficiency  if 
the  nervous  strain  were  too  great. 

Mr.  S.  RosENBAUM  asked  if  there  were  anywhere  in  the  Paper  a 
statement  showing  what  was  the  average  wages  of  adult  workers 
only,  distinguishing  also  males  and  females,  at  different  times  in  the 
century  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  such  information  was  available.  He 
thought  that  had  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  question  under 
discussion. 

Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule  said  he  greatly  appreciated  the  immense 
amount  of  labour  which  had  gone  to  the  collection  of  the  data  for 
the  Paper. 

The  President  said  the  question  was  one  on  which  so  much 
special  knowledge  was  required   that   he   could   only  deal,  as  an 
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outsider,  with  one  or  two  points  which  had  struck  him  during  the 
reading  of  the  Paper.  The  speeding-up  of  machinery,  for  instance, 
Avas  conducive,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  efficiency  and  to  the  higher 
wages  of  the  operative ;  but  did  it  not  tend  to  curtail  the  effective 
period  of  the  worker's  life  1  Sonic  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  he 
had  read  a  re])ort  in  which  tlie  speed  at  which  factory  machinery 
was  run  in  the  United  States  (which  was  not  so  high  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  Paper)  was  alleged  to  result  in  the  incapacity  of 
the  worker  for  that  class  of  work  after  the  age  of  40  or  45.  He 
remembered  Mr.  John  Burns  saying  that  at  the  pay-desk  of  an 
American  factory  he  had  seen  "  not  a  grey  hair  on  the  head,  nor 
a  smile  on  the  face."  That  could  hardly  be  called  an  advantage, 
especially  if  in  middle  life  the  earning  power  fell  off  seriously. 
Another  point  to  which  he  would  refer,  again  with  some  diffidence, 
was  the  comparability  of  the  rate  of  wages  at  different  periods, 
when  the  coinage  was  known  to  have  had  very  different  purchasing 
power;  as,  for  instance,  in  1806  and  1816,  and  again  shortly  after 
1851.  That  seemed  to  him  a  factor  which  might  well  be  correlated 
with  the  other  interesting  facts  brought  together  in  the  Paper.  The 
author,  again,  had  abstained,  perhaps  wisely,  from  correlating  the 
four  main  influences  upon  wages  which  he  mentioned.  It  might 
not  be  possible  so  to  treat  them,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
successive  positions  of  the  cotton  wage-earnings  could  not  be 
definitely  appraised  unless  such  factors  received  their  respective 
values  in  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  reply,  said  that  in  regard  to  the  President's 
question  he  might  observe  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  work  at  present 
to  attempt  to  turn  the  nominal  or  money  wages  into  terms  of  real 
wages  ;  but  for  every  year  since  1850  to  1903  that  had  been  already 
done  by  him  in  the  Journal  last  year,  and  it  had  been  attempted 
once  or  twice  before.  His  first  attempt  at  doing  it  was  at  the 
British  Association  in  1899.  The  two  things  had  to  be  done 
separately  ;  one  had  to  state  the  course  of  prices  and  of  wages 
quite  independently.  They  were  two  different  problems  altogether. 
Mr.  Bowley  had  offered  no  criticism  which  required  a  reply,  except 
that  he  had  not  dealt  with  half-timers  exactly  as  he  (Mr.  Bowley) 
had  wished.  Mr.  Bowley  was  thinking  of  two  half-timers  being 
worth  one  full-timer,  and  suggesting  that  he  might  possibly  have 
made  that  estimation.  He  had  eliminated  the  half-timer  altogether 
for  certain  purposes  •  and  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bowley's  view 
of  the  function  of  a  half-timer  at  all.  He  had  had  reason  to 
criticise  the  suggestion,  which  he  had  known  put  forward,  that  two 
half-timers  were  worth  one  full-timer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  much  more  frequently  accustomed  to  find  a  half-timer  working, 
e.g.,  as  a  weaver's  tenter,  and  the  weaver  doing  without  the  tenter 
altogether  during  that  part  of  the  day  in  which  the  tenter  was  at 
school.  The  half-timer  was  an  individual,  and  not  half  an  individual 
only.  Mr.  Flux  had  raised  a  point  which  was  absolutely  explained 
in  the  Paper ;  and  the  explanation  itself  became  self-evident  when 
the  Paper  was  read  closely.     Beginning  in  the  year  1833,  every 
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child  in  the  industry  was  counted  in,  because  a  complete  census  had 
been  taken  in  that  year.  He  had  to  estimate,  between  1806  and 
1833,  that  there  were  practically  no  changes  in  the  relative  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  employed ;  they  did  not  know  which 
way  the  change  went. 

Mr.  Flux  asked  if  the  conclusions  held  up  that  the  relative 
wages  of  adults  in  1806  and  1906  would  represent  even  less  progress 
than  was  shown. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  c|uestion  rather  assumed  the  mixing  of  the 
hand-loom  weaver  with  the  factory  operative.  The  wages  of  the 
factory  operative  had  been  already  given  in  previous  sections  of  the 
Journal ;  and,  looking  at  the  diagram,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
dotted  line  (representing  factory  workers)  was  by  no  means  as  high 
in  1806  as  in  1890.  The  high  wages  were  the  wages  of  hand-loom 
weavers ;  the  low  wages  were  the  wages  of  factory  operatives,  who 
were  much  in  the  minorit}^  The  high  resultant  average  wages  of 
all  employed  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hand-loom  weavers  were 
earning  about  i/.  a  week,  while  the  factory  operatives  were  earning 
about  los.,  and  that  there  were  so  many  more  hand-loom  weavers 
than  factory  operatives.  It  would  be  correct  to  say  that  all  adults 
in  the  cotton  industry  in  1806  earned  more  wages  on  the  average 
than  all  the  adults  in  1890  ;  but  that  was  because  the  cotton  industry 
outside  the  factory  branches  was  largely  dependent  on  adults.  With 
regard  to  the  cjuestion  of  the  effect  of  hours  on  efficiency,  right 
through  the  plea  of  the  advocates  of  the  legal  curtailment  of  hours 
had  l)een  that  the  strain  of  the  machine  was  so  great  that  the 
reduction  of  hours  had  been  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  women 
and  children.  It  Avas  said  that  "  the  men  hid  themselves  behind 
the  women's  petticoats "  in  asking  for  the  Ten  Hours'  Act  and 
subsecjuent  reductions ;  but  he  did  not  know  if  that  was  always 
substantiated.  He  might  say  that  his  conclusion  was  based  on 
unique  experience.  The  details  given  him  as  to  speeds,  length  of 
spindles,  &c.,  were  actually  taken  out  from  old  records,  some  of  which 
Avere  mouldy  and  were  found  in  safes  and  in  lofts ;  one  of  the  most 
valuable  records  he  had  found  in  an  old  stable.  He  had  seen  much 
more  evidence,  and  evidence  which  he  could  not  use  here,  because 
it  did  not  l)elong  to  him,  but  Avhich  would  support  his  conclusion, 
namely,  that  immediately  hours  were  reduced  it  was  found  possible 
to  speed  up  the  different  machines  and  get  closer  attention  from  the 
operatives ;  but  beyond  that,  when  new  machines  were  put  in, 
again  fiu'ther  improvement  was  made,  and  it  was  able  to  run  at  a 
still  faster  rate.  The  speeding-up  of  the  machinery  in  the  cotton  trade 
had  been  gradual  and  automatic  ;  it  probably  advanced  i  per  cent, 
per  annum  cumulative!}^  from  1833.  Schulze-C4:ivernitz  had  rightly 
said  that  a  hand-loom  weaver  had  Avorked  70  to  80  hours  a  Aveek, 
but  that  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  let  a  modern  four-loom  Aveaver 
Avork  such  hours.  His  impression  Avas  that  the  old  Aveavers  could 
not  haA'e  been  trained  to  Avork  the  present  machinery  at  all.  It 
was  a  neAV  race  of  operatiA^es  and  a  neAv  set  of  machines.    In  answer 
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to  Miss  Hutchins,  he  did  not  think  there  had  been  any  effect  on  the 
operative  ;  the  thing  had  heen  too  gradual  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  operative.  His  personal  opinion,  though  he  must  say  he  had 
not  very  much  evidence  on  that  point,  was  that  the  improvement  in 
the  machine,  as  well  as  in  the  operative,  had  not  had  any  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  operative.  With  regard  to  the  organisation,  he 
must  say  the  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  it  in  the  cotton  trade  was 
overwhelming.  One  could  not  have  without  organisation  that 
particular  type  of  standard  piece  price  list  which  induced  the 
employer  to  put  in  newer  and  better  machinery,  and  induced  the 
operative  to  work  that  machinery.  He  spoke  with  some  con- 
siderable knowledge  on  this  point.  The  value  to  Lancashire  of 
organisation  had  been  so  great  that  he  remembered  Mr.  Macara 
saying  to  him  two  or  three  years  ago  that  if  the  [)eople  of  Lancashire 
knew  and  valued  Mr.  James  Maudesley  as  he  did,  they  would  put 
up  a  stati;e  to  his  memory.  The  employers  in  Lancashire  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  organisation  on  both  sides  and  of  collective 
bargaining.  Mr.  Kosenbaum  would  find  in  Table  42  the  evidence 
he  wished  as  to  the  changes  in  wages  of  adults ;  and  in  Table  48 
his  estimate  as  to  the  changes  in  wages,  not  of  adults,  but  of  full- 
timers.  He  did  not  think  it  was  possible  entirely  to  separate  the 
adults. 

The  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

J.  Ellis  Barker.  l  Walter  Peacock. 

Ernest  D.  T.  E.  Breid. 
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I. — Notes  011  the  Distribution  of  I] states  in  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom.     By  H.  C.  Strutt. 

A  recent  publication  by  M.  J.  Seailles,  in  which  particulars 
are  given  of  the  values  and  numbers  of  estates  passing  by  deaths 
in  France  during  the  years  1903-04-05  and  1907,  and  classified 
according  to  the  size  of  the  estate,  enables  us  to  compare  the 
distribution  of  estates  in  France  with  that  in  this  country,  the 
details  of  the  latter  being  published  in  the  yearly  rejjorts  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Liland  Kevenue. 

The  two  sets  of  tables,  as  they  stand,  are  not  immediately 
comparable,  as  the  minimum  value  of  estates  recorded  in  the  French 
statistics  is  i  franc,  while  the  estates  included  in  the  Liland  Revenue 
reports  do  not  extend  to  those  below  loi/.  By  a  rough  calculation, 
however,  the  number  and  aggregate  value  of  the  French  estates 
between  i  and  2,500  francs  may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  so  that  upon  the  removal  of  the 
figure  so  obtained  from  the  French  statistics,  the  figures  for  both 
countries  can  be  made  to  cover  the  same  range  of  values.  The 
results  are  as  follows  : — 

Table  1. — Classification  of  the  mimbers  of  successions  and  the  aggregate 
amotints  according  to  categories  of  value.  The  figures  are  tlie  arithmetical 
means  of  those  relating  to  tlie  years  1903-04-05  and  1907. 

France. 


Number 

Perceiilnse 

Amount 

Percentage 

Class. 

in 

of 

in 

of 

eacli  class. 

total  number. 

each  class. 

total  amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

100  to             400  .... 

89,877 

60-50 

19,365,981 

9-40 

400 

2,000  .... 

43,978 

29-60 

37,496,041 

18^20 

2,000 

4,000  .... 

7,194 

4  84 

20,010,126 

972 

4,000 

10,000  ... 

4,032 

312 

28,856,271 

14-00 

10,000 

20,000  .... 

1,001 

1-08 

22,587,889 

1096 

20.000 

40,000  .... 

705 

•51 

21,353,912 

10-36 

40,000 

„          80,000  .... 

338 

•23 

19,096,000 

9-27 

80,000 

„       200,000  .... 

131 

•09 

15,438,872 

7-49 

200,000 

„       400,000  .... 

29 

•02 

8,325,896 

4-04 

400,000 

„    2,000.000  .... 

9-25 

•01 

0,781.249 

3-29 

Above  2, 

000,000  

175 

— 

6,747,329 

3-27 

148,55^ 

lOO^OO 

206,059,566 

lOO'CO 
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Classification  of^  the  numbers  and  aggregate  amounts  of  estates  according  to 
categories  of  value.     The  figures  are  the  arithmetical  means  of  those 
relating  to  the  years  1904-05-OG  and  1907. 
United  Kixodom. 


Number 

Percentage 

Amount 

Perceniage 

CIhss. 

ill 

of 

in 

of 

eiicli  c-l.iss. 

total  number. 

eacli  cbiss. 

total  amount. 

Kxceediiig 

Not  I'xceeding 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

100  and            500  ... 

33,961-75 

1       5217 

9,947,533 

3^56 

500    „ 

1,000.... 

10,322-50 

15-86 

8,554,683 

3-06 

1,000    „ 

10,000.... 

16,822 

25-8  i 

61,550,267 

22-02 

10,000    „ 

25,000.... 

2,340-75 

3-60 

41,252,699 

14-76 

25,000    „ 

50,000... 

907-75 

1-40 

35,363,725 

12  65 

50,000    „ 

75,000.... 

289-25 

•44 

19,437,164 

6-96 

75,000    „ 

100,000.... 

142-75 

•22 

13,093,382 

4-69 

100,000    „ 

150,000.... 

132-25 

•20 

16,949,494 

606 

150,000    „ 

250,000.... 

93  50 

•14 

:iO,324,9.34 

7-27 

250,000    „ 

500,000.... 

55  75 

•09 

20,718,998 

7-41 

500,000    „ 

1,000,000  .. 

19-75 

•03 

14,963,037 

535 

Exceeding 

1,000,000   .... 

(J-50 

•01 

17,351,706 

6-21 

65,094-50 

I  00^00 

279,507,62^ 

ICO-QO 

A  study  of  these  figures  reveals  the  fact  that  in  both  countries 
the  inequality  of  distribution  is  very  great. 

In  France  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  series,  by  referring  to 
the  class  between  100/.  and  400/.,  that  three-fifths  of  the  total 
number  of  proprietaircs  who  died  left  an  aggregate  property  of  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  total  passing,  while  the  small  number  of 
40  persons  in  the  last  three  classes,  forming  practically  a  negligible 
fraction  of  the  total,  were  possessed  of  a  much  larger  aggregate 
amount.  In  England  the  inequality  is  still  more  striking,  for  the 
aggregate  value  of  more  than  half  the  number  of  estates  amounts  to 
3I  per  cent,  only  of  the  total  property  passing,  while  26  persons 
at  the  end  of  the  series  left  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  that  total. 
Not  to  labour  the  point,  the  figures  reveal  conclusively  that  among 
estate  owners  themselves  great  inequality  prevails  in  France,  and 
much  greater  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  we  now  bring  these  figiu^es  into  comparison  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  the  greater  diff'usion  of  property  in  France 
is  shown  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  The  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  years  under  consideration  may  be  roughly 
stated  as  43,000,000,  and  that  of  France,  as  given  by  M.  Seailles,  as 
38,000,000  ;  nevertheless,  we  find  that  about  150,000  persons  possess- 
ing property  of  at  least  100/.  die  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  France, 
as  compared  with  65,000  only  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  property  involved  we  find  that  the  65,000 
persons  in  this  country  possessed  an  aggregate  of  property  amounting 
to  280,000,000/.  against  206,000,000/.  owned  by  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  the  number  in  France. 

A  more  complex  matter,  but  one  of  great  practical  interest  to 
statisticians,  is  the  comparison  of  the  multipliers  for  France  and 
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England,  the  "  multiplier  "  being  defined  as  a  figure  by  which  the 
total  amount  of  property  left  by  deceased  persons  in  a  given  year 
and  country  should  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  total  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  living. 

This  proljlem  is  the  more  interesting  as  so  many  widely  different 
figures  have  been  proposed  by  statisticians  at  various  times.  The 
latest  figure  for  England,  advocated  by  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet  in  his 
Paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society  on  18th  February, 
1908,  was  24;  and  as  this  was  supported  by  carefully  compiled 
statistical  data  it  seems  probable  that  this  figure  will  hold  its 
ground  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

Table  2. — Numbers.  Table  showing  under  the  several  categories  of  age 
the  number  of  living  persons  possessing  estates  {column  5),  as  inferred 
from  the  mombcr  of  deceased  persons  leaving  estates,  the  total  number  of 
deceased  persons,  and  the  living  population. 


1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

0 

Categories 

Mortality. 
(N'umljer 

of 

Population. 

(Xuniber 

of 

Niimlier 

of 
persons 

Number 
of 

Ratio 
of 

of 

Quotient. 

nlio  died 

living  persons 

coUimu  4 

age. 

ill 
tlie  year.) 

persons). 

in  tlie  year 
leaving 
estates. 

possessing 
estates. 

to 
column  1. 

(^) 

('«.) 

(«x) 

m 

(Px) 

m 

(I-;) 

Feance. 


0  to  25  .... 

220,632 

16,455,389 

74-5 

14,052 

1,046,874 

•063 

25  „  40  .... 

69,632 

8,454,624 

121-4 

31,942 

3,877,758 

•458 

40  „  50  .... 

58,542 

4,689,642 

80-1 

36,261 

2,904,506 

•619 

50  „  60  .... 

76,692 

3,965,684 

51-7 

56,707 

2,931,752 

•739 

60  „  70  .... 

121,227 

2,900,002 

239 

85,712 

2,048,517 

•707 

70  „  80  .... 

149,119 

1,518,381 

10-2 

89,560 

913,512 

•600 

80  and  over 

84,196 

350,055 

41 

42,076 

172,511 

•498 

780,040 

38,333.777 

49"i3* 

356,310 

i3>895>43o 

•4568* 

England. 


0  to    5  .... 

199,877 

3,737,700 

18-7 

5 

101 

-000025 

5  „  10  .... 

13,741 

3,523,200 

256-4 

5 

1,381 

-0004 

10  „  15  .... 

7,604 

3,371,600 

443-4 

11 

4,777 

•0014 

15  „  20  .... 

10,583 

3,249,000 

3070 

31 

9,591 

•0029 

20  „  25  ... 

12,981 

3,094,700 

238-4 

270 

64,461 

-0208 

25  „  35  .... 

29,811 

5,202,100 

1745 

1,766 

308,110 

•0592 

35  „  45  .... 

37,685 

3,953,100 

104-9 

3,942 

413,370 

•1046 

45  „  55  .... 

45,351 

2,884,400 

63-6 

6,666 

423,970 

•1469 

55  „  65  .... 

57,435 

1,929,800 

33-6 

10,894 

366,050 

•1897 

65  „  75  .... 

66,899 

1,077,100 

161 

13,740 

221,210 

•2053 

75  aud  over 

64,187 

436,480 

6-8 

14,084 

95,780 

•2194 

546,154 

32,459,180 

59'43* 

5 ',414 

1,908,801 

■94139* 

*  Not  the  total. 


Statistics  have,  however,  been  published  in  France  showing  in 
categories  of  age  the  numbers  of  deceased  persons  who  left  estates 
diu-ing  the  year  1906  ;    but,   unlike  the  statistics  at  Mr.  Mallet's 
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disposal,  no  particulars  have  been  given  of  the  average  indues  of  the 
estates  at  the  diiferent  ages  nor  of  the  aggregate  value  in  each 
category. 

Working  on  these  details  M,  S^ailles  has  arrived  at  the  widely 
different  figiu'e  of  39  for  France,  by  reasoning,  in  some  respects 
so  closely  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Mallet  that  it  may  be  well 
to  examine  briefly  the  facts  on  which  they  base  their  respective 
conclusions. 

The  statistical  details  for  France  are  shown  in  Table  2 ;  and  the 
corresponding  particulars  used  by  Mr.  Mallet,  and  classified  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner  for  England,  are  also  appended.  An 
algebraical  notation  has  been  included  in  the  headings  showing  the 
relations  inter  se  of  the  various  functions  of  the  age  (.r). 

M.  Seailles  observes  that  "  all  the  causes  of  increase  of  fortune 
are  a  function  of  age  " — a  proposition  borne  out  by  Mr.  Mallet's 
figures  both  for  1905  and  190G,  where  the  average  estate  passing  by 
decease  increases  up  to  the  most  advanced  age  at  death.  "  Before 
40  years  of  age,"  observes  M.  Seailles,  "it  is  rare  that  a  person  has 
received  the  inheritances  that  would  normally  fall  to  him.  At  the 
same  time  possibilities  of  personal  saving  hardly  exist  before  he  has 
reached  a  certain  age,  often  fairly  advanced,  to  which  his  more 
ripened  capacities  and  experience  correspond,  if  commercial  and 
industrial  activities  are  under  consideration  ;  or,  if  an  employment 
or  office  is  involved,  his  promotion  and  the  higher  salary  attained." 

But  when  a  still  more  advanced  age  is  reached,  M.  Seailles 
considers  that  a  contrary  tendency  begins  to  make  itself  felt,  and 
savings  diminish  "  par  suite  de  Taction  croissante  des  dotations,  des 
partages  anticipes  et  des  viagers."  Thus  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  ^^ fortunes  "  or  "  estates  "  increase  with  age  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  then  decrease  as  the  age  further  advances.  In  this  latter 
respect  the  inference  differs  from  the  facts  derived  from  the  English 
experience  presented  by  Mr.  Mallet,  for  the  estates  increase  in  value 
with  the  ages  up  to  the  most  advanced  period  of  life  (see  Table  4, 
col.  3).  Doubtless,  however,  conditions  in  France  are  very  different 
from  those  in  England,  both  as  to  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  the 
customs  regarding  "  dotations,  &c.,"  enumerated  above.  There 
seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  question  the  general  correctness  of 
M.  Seailles's  conclusion  taken  c|ualitatively.  But  in  the  entire 
absence  of  figures,  it  is  conceivable  that  quantitative  estimates  of 
the  results  of  the  tendencies  enumerated  by  him  might  give  very 
diverse  results.  For  instance,  the  tendency  of  successful  businesses 
to  grow  after  the  proprietors  have  reached  (say)  50  years  of  age 
might  just  be  neutralised  by  the  gifts  inter  vivos  which  it  is 
customary  to  make  in  France  at  that  period,  in  which  case  the 
average  fort unes  derived  from  business  and  left  by  deceased  persons 
of  that  age  and  upwards  would  be  stationary.  In  short,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  with  the  same  tendencies  at  work,  but  in  difierent 
proportions,  not  only  fortunes  might  remain  stationary  or  decrease 
after  50,  but  they  might  actually  increase,  though  much  more 
slowly  than  at  earlier  ages. 

M.  Seailles  is,  however,  not  only  sure  of  his  inference  that  they 
decrease  in  the  later  years  of  life,  but  he  supplements  that  inference 
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by  another.  He  notice.s  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  deceased 
estate  owners  to  the  total  number  of  deceased  persons  also  increases 
with  age  until  a  certain  period  of  life  is  reached,  and  then  diminishes, 
as  is  shown  in  column  6  of  Table  2  (French  figures)  given  above, 
which  indicates  an  increase  up  to  an  age  somewhere  between  50  and 
60,  and  then  a  subsequent  decrease. 

Here  then  is  M.  S^ailles's  second  inference.  He  says  that  it  is  at 
the  same  time  logical  and  entirely  probable  that  this  variation  in 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  propertied  deceased  to  the  total 
number  of  deceased  should  be  the  same  as  the  variation  in  the 
average  amounts  of  the  fortunes  left  in  each  category  of  age.  As 
the  total  value  of  estates  left  at  all  ages  is  quoted  by  M.  Seailles  as 
amounting  to  5,35 1,000,000  francs  it  is  quite  easy,  on  this  supposition, 
to  arrive  at  the  ^'■fortune  tutale  "  and  "fortune  moyenne  "  for  each 


category. 

The    results 
follows  : — 


(including     the    consequent    multiplier)    are    as 


Table  3. — France. 


Categories  (V^ge. 

p^opr!ita;::s^1:.ant.      Fortu..en,oyen.,e. 

Fortune  totsle. 

0  a  25  

1,046,874 
3,877,758 
2,904,506 
2,931,752 
2,048.517 
913,512 
172,511 

frs. 

1,550 
11,290 
15,260 
18,220 
17,500 
14,800 
12.270 

frs. 
1,622,654,700 

25  „  40  

43,769,887,820 

40  „  50  

44,322,761,560 

50  „  60  

53,416,521,440 

60    ,  70  

35,869,047,500 

70  „  80  

13,519,977,600 

80  eb  au  dela  

2,116,709,970 

13.895.4j0         1          90.890 

1 

i94.''37. 560,590 

194,6^7, 560, 590 
5,351,000,000 


36-37  the  "  multiplier." 


By  further  sub-division  of  categories  the  multiplier  is  finally 
raised  to  39*46. 

Now  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  test  this  conclusion  by  making  the 
same  inference  and  going  through  precisely  the  same  calculations 
with  the  English  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Mallet ;  and  then  testing 
the  results  with  those  based  on  actual  statistics  as  given  by  him. 
This  has  been  done,  and  the  results,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  show  that 
M.  S^ailles's  bold  inference  is  very  close  to  the  truth. 

In  other  words  while,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  Mr.  Mallet's 
calculations  upon  actual  data  produced  a  figure  of  6,098,000,000/. 
for  the  property  in  the  hands  of  living  estate  owners,  an  amount 
roughly  twenty-four  times  the  total  of  the  estates  annually  passing 
at  death,  calculations  based  upon  M.  Seailles's  hypothesis  give 
7,061,000,000/.,  an  amount  roughly  twenty-seven  times  the  total 
annually  passing  at  death. 

AVe  are  thus,  it  would  appear,  bound  to  conclude  that  M.  Seailles's 
hypothetical  method  is  to  a  certain  extent  justified  by  results,  and 
that  it  is  at  least  probal)le  that  the  figure,  39  or  thereabouts,  though 
perhaps  a  little  too  high,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  truth. 
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Even,  however,  if  we  reduce  it  by  3  or  4  and  take  the 
multiplier  as,  say,  35,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  enormous  dis- 
crepancy between  the  respective  multipliers  for  England  and 
France,  especially  if  we  consider  that  both  may  (for  the  moment) 
be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  movement  of  a  unit  of  property 
from  one  person  to  another  by  reason  of  death.  In  spite  of 
differences  in  institutions,  in  laws,  and  in  customs,  it  is  impossible 
to  l)elieve  that  across  the  Channel  each  franc  of  "  fortune  "  created 
or  inherited  remains  on  an  average  in  the  possession  of  one  person 
for  thirty-five  years,  while  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  each  pound 
made  or  inherited  to  form  an  "  estate  "  passes  by  death  from  one 
person  to  another  in  twenty-four  years. 

In  order  to  explain  this  discrepancy,  let  us  adopt  the  hypothesis 
that  the  English  people  have  the  habit  of  behaving  in  the  same 
way  as  the  French  do,  and  trace  the  consequences.  Glancing  at 
the  English  figures,  we  will  suppose  that  the  366,050  living  persons 
between  55  and  65  (Table  2,  col.  5)  with  an  average  estate  of 
3,954/.  (Table  4,  col.  3),  give  up,  by  way  of  the  "dotations,  &c.," 
referred  to  by  M.  S^ailles,  an  average  of  1,000/.  out  of  their  several 
estates  to  persons  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35 ;  that  those 
between  65  and  75,  numbering  221,210,  with  an  average  estate  of 
5,423/.,  similarly  dispose  of  2,000/.  each  to  persons  between  the 
ages  of  35  and  45;  and  that  the  95,780  persons  over  75  each  yield 
4,000/.  to  the  class  between  45  and  55.  It  will  be  quite  obvious 
that  this  mere  transfer  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  total  amount 
of  the  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  living,  given  as  6,098,000,000/. ; 
nor  would  it  affect  the  average  actual  length  of  time  during  which 
property  is  held  by  the  same  person,  but  it  would  very  considerably 
alter  the  distribution  among  the  age  classes.  This  distribution, 
contrasted  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Mallet,  would  be  as  follows  : — 


Table  4. — England. 

Age  classes. 

1 

Ml-.  Mallet's  figures 

sliOH-iiig  the 
present  distribution 

of  property  in 

age-groups  of  living 

persons. 

Tlie  figures 
as  altered  by  the 

supposed 

donaliones  inter 

vivos. 

3 

Average 
value 

of  estate 
as  given  by 
Mr.  Mallet. 

1 

Average  value 

of  estate 

as  altered  by  the 

supposed 

donaliones  inter 

vivos. 

£ 

£ 

Oto    5  

37,400 

37,400 

400 

400 

5  „  10  

13,946,000 

13,946,000 

10,878 

10,878 

10  „  15  

3,400,900 

3,400,900 

697 

697 

15  „  20  

6,474,700 

6,474,700 

680 

680 

20  „  25  

53,383,000 

53,383,000 

829 

829 

25  „  35  

335,340,000 

701,390,000 

1,088 

2,276 

35  „  45  

735,750,000 

1,178,170,000 

1,779 

2,850 

45  „  55  

1,.591, 100,000 

1,974,220,000 

3,753 

4,656 

55  „  65  

1,447,600,000 

1,081,550,000 

3,954 

2,954 

65  „  75  

1,199,700,000 

757,280,000 

5,423 

3,423 

75  and  over.... 

711,180,000 

328,060,000 

7,426 

3,426 

6,097,912,000 

6,097,912,000 
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The  average  values  of  the  estates  held  l)y  living  persons  at  the 
various  ages  would  also  be  considerably  altered,  as  shown  by  a 
comjiarison  of  the  figures  in  columns  3  and  4  of  the  table  given 
above  (Table  4).  In  short,  estate  owners  between  25  and  55  would 
habitually  possess  estates  much  larger  than  at  present,  and  those  of 
55  and  upwards  would  be  correspondingly  impoverished.  This 
supposed  diff"erence  of  custom  would  necessarily  be  revealed  in  the 
disclosure  of  the  values  of  estates  ascertained  to  be  owned  by 
deceased  persons  in  any  year  for  the  purpose  of  the  collection  of 
estate  duty.  These  altered  values  can  be  readily  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  mean  values  of  estates  in  the  several  categories  of 
age  by  the  numbers  dying  within  the  year.  Here  then  is  a  com- 
parative statement,  showing,  first,  the  various  total  values  of 
estates  passing  by  death  in  the  several  age  categories,  as  they 
actually  were  in  1906,  and,  secondly,  these  values  as  they  would 
have  been  had  the  custom  prevailed  of  making  donationes  inter  vivos 
in  the  proportions  supposed. 

Table  5. — England. 


Age  classes. 

Amounts  of  estates 

taxed  in  1906 

as 

passing  by  death. 

Amounts  corrected 

to  accord  with 

the  foregoing 

supposition. 

Results. 

0  to    5  

£ 

2,000 

51,390 

7,670 

21,090 

223,920 

1,921,680 

7,013,750 

25,017,500 

43,083,000 

74,514,000 

104,586,000 

2,000"! 

54,390  1 

7,670  y 

21,090  1 

223,920J 

4,01 9,500  ] 

11,235,000  \ 

31,000,000  J 

32,189,000] 

48,034,000  \ 

48,250,000  J 

Unaltered 

Greater 
Less 

5  „  10  

10  „   15  

15  „  20  

20  ,,  25  

25  „  35  

35  „  45  

45  „  55  

55  „  65  

65  „  75  

75  and  upwards 

256,445,000 

175,037,000 

The  multi])lier  = 
6098  (Tiible  4) 
175 

35  nearly 

Thus  we  find  that  if  in  England  it  were  the  custom  as,  according 
to  M.  Seailles,  it  is  in  France,  for  old  people  to  hand  over  to  the 
younger  generation  large  sums  by  way  of  gifts,  so  much  j^roperty 
would  escape  revelation  at  death  that  the  multiplier  to  l)e  used  in 
ascertaining  the  value  of  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  living  would  ])e 
increased  from  24  to  nearly  35.  But  it  may  particularly  be  noted 
that  such  a  custom  implies  not  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  length 
of  time  during  which  each  unit  of  property  remains  in  the  same 
hands.  If  24  be  the  measure  of  the  movement  of  property  in  the 
one  case,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  other,  in  spite  of  the  multiplier 
running  up  to  35;  because,  although  certain  old  people  part  with 
their  property  sooner  under  the  influence  of  our  imagined  custom, 
they  received  it  from  others  as  much  sooner  when  they  were  younger. 
But  in  England  a  certain  amount  of  property  passes  inter  vivos, 
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and  thus  escapes  revelation,  though  the  ratio  of  such  gifts  to  the 
property  passing  at  death  is  believed  to  be  relativcl}'  small.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  figure  24  may  be  itself  too  high,  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  the  movement  of  property. 

To  sum  up,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  in  the  ideal 
case  of  a  country  in  which  all  property,  either  created  or  received, 
is  retained  up  to  death,  and  where,  consequently,  there  are  no 
donationes  inter  vivos,  the  multiplier  is  much  more  than  is  implied  in 
the  definition  already  given.  It  is  not  only  a  multiplier,  but  is  also 
a  real  statistical  or  physical  constant,  and  it  measures  in  terms  of 
years  the  actual  average  movement  of  property  from  one  to  another 
by  reason  of  death ;  it  also  seems  provisionally  to  be  shown  by 
Mr.  INlallet  that  this  constant  does  not  exceed  24.  But  if  from 
any  causes,  such  as  the  customs  referred  to  by  M.  Seailles,  any 
considerable  amount  of  property  fails  to  be  disclosed  in  the  death 
duty  statistics  for  a  given  year,  the  figure  required,  qua  multiplier, 
may  be  considerably  increased,  but  will  then  cease  to  represent  the 
number  of  years  during  which  a  unit  of  property  is  held  by  one 
person. 

Although  not  falling  strictly  under  the  heading  of  these  notes, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  formula  of 
distribution  proposed  by  M.  Seailles  as  being  more  general  than  that 
of  Pareto. 

The  law  of  Pareto,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  limited  application 
only,  and  is  apt  to  fail  at  both  ends  of  a  series  treated.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Bowley,  for  instance,  found  that  the  formula  applied  with  fair 
accuracy  to  the  classified  statistics  of  estate  duty,  excepting  where 
the  estates  were  of  very  high  value  (see  H.  of  C.  paper  365,  year 
1906,  p.  222) ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  law  applies  to  the  Prussian  income-tax  figures  [Cd-2587,  p.  5] 
with  fair  precision  if  it  is  not  pushed  to  the  numbers  with  very 
small  incomes. 

The  equation  itself  reveals  its  own  limitation  for  numbers  Avith 
small  incomes  or  values,  as  by  taking  x  (the  income)  indefinitely 
small,  N  (the  number  of  persons  with  incomes  of  and  over  0:) 
becomes  indefinitely  large,  and,  as  ]\I.  Seailles  observes,  may  thus 
be  made  to  exceed  the  whole  population  whose  incomes  or  other 
values  are  considered.  M.  Seailles  notices  that  when  these  classified 
returns  are  treated  cumulatively  so  as  to  form  for  N  the  number  of 
cases  over  the  value  x,  the  logarithms  of  N  and  x,  when  graphically 
treated,  give  a  series  of  points  forming  a  slightly  bow-shapecl  curve, 
whose  concavity  faces  the  intersection  of  the  axes,  and  tentatively 
concludes,  from  the  parabolic  form  of  the  curve,  that  a  more  general 
formula  embracing  the  lower  values  is  to  be  found  in  the  equation 
{\ogxf  =  2p.\ogl^  +  q. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  in  an  unpublished 
note  on  a  case  of  distribution  of  wealth,  the  basis  of  which  consisted 
of  a  table,  relating  to  the  year  1715,  of  forfeited  estates  of  varying 
values  belonging  to  non-jurors,  &c.,  Mr.  Udny  Yule  was  able  to  fit 
the  figures  given  into  an  equation,  y^a  +  h^- c^"-,  where  r;  =  log  y 
and  ^  =  log  X.      The   curve   was   not,   however,  Ijke   Pareto's,  an 
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^-  or  J\  = 
ax 


integral  curve,  but  was  formed  from  the  successive  figures  included 
within  small  intervals  without  cumulation.  Other  values  have  also 
been  fitted  into  curves  of  greater  generality  than  that  of  Pareto. 

It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty  connected  with  this 
problem  is  not  mathematical,  but  arises  from  our  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  poorer  classes, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  a  little  more  particularly  what  is 
the  actual  problem  to  be  solved.     We  have  Pareto's  formula 

N  -  %  m 

where  N  is  the  number  of  persons  with  an  income  of  or  above  x. 
Consequently,  the  equation 

Got, 

a;a+T  {'-') 

gives  the  number  of  persons  with  the  exact  income  x. 

But  the  table  of  income  corresponding  to  that  of  the  numbers 
will  also  be  implicated  with  these  equations ;  for,  if  we  multiply  the 
last  ecpiation  by  x,  thus, 

^'^^^  =  1=^.  (3) 

we  obtain  the  aggregate  income  of  the  number  of  persons  whose 
income  is  exactly  x,  and 

l\, ,       ^  Ca 

gives   the   aggregate  income  of   the  number,  N,  of  persons  with 

incomes  above  ,/;,  and  corresponds,  as  regards  incomes,  to  equation  (1) 

relating  to  numbers. 

It   follows,    therefore,    that    any    equation   more   general   than 

Pareto's  should  be  such  as  will  include  incomes  (or  whatever  values 

are  dealt  with)  as  Avell  as  numbers.     It  may  be  noted,  en  passant, 

n 

that  all  four  equations  are  of  the  same  form,  viz.,  y=~,  and  are  of 

limited  application  only  for  the  reason  already  stated. 

Eeferring  to  equation  (2),  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  forms  part 
of  a  larger  curve,  which,  if  applied  to  incomes,  may  take  the  following 
form: — 


£50.      £l60 


^10,000, 


B 
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Ccc 
The  curve  CG  is  .supposed  to  answer  to  the  equation  N'  =  ^- j,  and 

to  be  true  of  numbers  and  incomes,  say,  from  i6o/.  to  10,000/.  per 
annum,  where  the  incomes  are  measured  off  along  AB,  and  the 
numbers  represented  by  verticals,  such  as  CK  and  GB.  It  may  also 
be  supposed  that  were  this  curve  continued  to  the  left  in  accordance 
with  the  equation  it  would  take  the  course  indicated  by  CE,  and 
would  continue  to  rise  indefinitely  upwards  from  the  axis  AB, 
and  thus  be  the  graphic  representation  of  the  absurdity,  already 
alluded  to,  of  too  large  a  numjjer  with  inappreciable  incomes.  But 
there  will  most  probaljly  be  a  maximum  number  of  persons  at  some 
small  income.  Suppose,  then,  we  imagine  that  there  are  more 
persons  earning,  say,  50/.  per  annum,  than  there  are  persons  earning 
49Z.  or  51Z.,  or  48/.  and  52/.,  and  so  on.  The  ordinate  DH  would 
then  represent  that  maximnm  number,  and  the  curve  would  take 
the  direction  CDF,  descending  sharply  along  DF  towards  the  line 
AB,  because  the  incomes  from  the  minimum  income  to  50/.  would 
take  up  a  very  small  portion  only  of  AB,  as  compared  with  the 
length  KB,  which  represents  the  large  range  of  incomes  from  160/. 
to  10,000/. 

As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  it  is  even  possible  that  there 
might  be  other  maxima  on  the  left  of  the  line  CK,  owing  to  a 
combination  of  causes.  We  know  that  i/.  a  week  is  a  small  wage 
for  a  man,  but  it  is  at  present  considered  a  fair  one  for  a  woman 
(say  a  seamstress  or  a  typist),  and  a  very  large  one  for  a  boy. 
From  the  combination  of  these  circumstances  the  curve  at  the  left 
of  DH  might  present  various  irregularities,  not  at  present  known. 

Now  if  this  total  curve  GCDF  should  possess  an  equation, 
capable  of  integration,  the  equation  of  the  integral,  reduced  to 
logarithms,  would,  so  M.  Seailles  suggests,  be  of  the  form 

(log  x)'-  =  2p  .  log  N  +  7. 

But,  speaking  generally,  it  is  precisely  the  facts  relating  to  the 
unknown,  or  little  known,  portion  of  the  curve  on  the  left  of 
the  vertical  CK,  w^hich  this  new  equation  is  designed  to  embrace. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  no  facts  are  known  of  the  poorer 
classes,  for  in  the  Prussian  figures  the  minimum  income  brought 
under  review  is  as  low  as  45/.  per  annum,  and  it  is  well  know^n  that 
eminent  statisticians  and  others  have  made  many  and  careful  observa- 
tions as  to  the  rates  of  wages,  &c.,  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 
But  these  facts  are  not  known  to  us  in  the  definite  sense  or  organised 
form  in  which  the  incomes,  or  values  of  estates,  of  a  higher  class  are 
known  or  can  be  inferred.  It  is,  however,  true  that  in  the 
"  classement "  given  by  M.  Seailles,  the  numbers  and  amounts  of 
fortunes  of  as  low  a  value  as  one  franc  are  given,  from  which  at  first 
sight  much  might  be  inferred,  but  there  is  unfortunately  every 
reason  to  regard  the  figures  as  very  untrustM'orthy.  M.  Seailles 
himself  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  fraud  and  evasion  that  must 
necessarily  occur  in  the  valuation  of  estates  in  France ;  and,  so  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
representatives   of    deceased   persons    take    a    very   biassed   view 
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of  the  value  of  the  property  left,  whenever  it  is  subject  to 
doubt.  In  the  higher  categories  of  the  "  classement,"  where  the 
range  of  value  is  large,  comparatively  few  fortunes  would,  in  spite 
of  such  undervaluations,  fall  to  lower  categories,  and  none  would  be 
altogether  excluded  from  classification ;  but  in  the  lowest  category 
many  would  fall  entirely  out  of  the  talkie.  Moreover,  fraud  and 
evasion  are  relatively  easy  in  dealing  with  the  simple  estates  of  the 
poor,  who  are  also  much  more  liable  to  temptation. 

These  circumstances  render  it  quite  certain  that  the  number  of 
estates  (118,555)  in  the  category  from  i  to  500  francs  is  very  much 
understated,  and  that  the  number  (104,225)  in  the  next  category 
(500  to  2,000  francs)  most  probably  suffers  from  the  same  defect. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  calculated  mean 
values  of  i\\Q  fortunes  are  in  excess  of  the  respective  averages  of  the 
minima  and  maxima  of  the  two  classes  considered. 

We  seem  therefore  to  be  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  figures ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  ingenious  and  luminous  conjecture  of 
M.  S^ailles,  though  requiring  for  its  acceptance  further  information 
and  experience,  seems  to  be  worth  consideration  and  investigation 
by  those  mathematicians  who  are  interested  in  the  formation  of 
statistical  generalizations. 


II. — On  the  Interpretation  of  Correlations  between  Indices  or  Ratios. 
By  G.  Udny  Yule. 

The  present  note  is  concerned  with  the  interpretation  to  be 
placed  on  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Pearson  in  his  Paper 
"  On  a  Form  of  Spurious  Correlation  which  may  arise  when  Indices 
are  used  in  the  INIeasurements  of  Organs  "  {Proceedings  of  the  L'oi/al 
Societi/,  vol.  Ix,  1897,  p.  489).  As  these  results  may  not  ])e  generally 
familiar  to  the  Fellows  of  this  Society,  I  may  perhaps  summarise 
them  here. 

If  'i'vi,  ^'13,  &c.,  are  the  correlations  between  four  organs,  or, 
generally,  four  varial)les  of  any  kind,  and  Vi,  Vo,  (3,  ^4  their  co- 
efficients of  variation  (the  ratios  of  the  standard-deviations  to  the 
means),  the  correlation  /)J2  between  the  indices  ,Tj/.r3  and  .''o/.c^  is 
given  approximately  by 

provided  that  deviations  may  be  assumed  to  be  small  compared  with 
the  mean.     Hence,  if  the  organs  or  variables  3  and  4  arc  identical, 

ryi  .V\Vi-  ri3  ■  ViVz  -  r<i,% .  ViV^  +  v^  ,. 

^^^ ~ ^/^^2  +  i'?  -"2ri3.t'ir3  s/vJ^^^^v^^^^^r^^:^z 
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It  follows  that  the  correlation  between  the  two  indices,  or  ratios, 
Xijx-i,  x-i/x^  does  not  vanish,  even  if  the  three  variables  in  c^uestion 
are  completely  nncorrelated ;  for  in  this  case 

The  value  of  pio  given  by  (3)  Professor  Pearson  termed  the 
"  spurious  correlation " :  for  a  number  of  "  indices "  based  on 
biometric  measurements  he  found  it  possessed  values  ranging  from 
o"38  to  o'49,  and  concluded  that  "  the  method,  which  judges  of  the 
intensity  of  organic  correlation  by  the  reduction  of  all  absolute 
measurements  to  indices,  the  denominators  of  which  are  some  one 
absolute  measurement,  is  not  free  from  obscurity."  He  added  that 
the  conclusions  of  his  Paper  "  although  applied  to  organic  correla- 
tion are  ecpially  valid  so  far  as  concerns  the  use  of  indices  in 
judging  the  correlation  of  either  physical  or  economic  phenomena." 
The  note  by  Professor  Pearson  in  the  May  number  of  this  Journal* 
is,  in  fact,  descriptive  of  an  ingenious  method  for  circumventing 
the  possibility  of  such  spurious  correlation  in  the  special  case  of  two 
death-rates  referred  to  the  same  population. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  can  be  any  real  fear  in 
such  a  case  of  a  "  spurious  correlation" — i.e.,  a  correlation  due  solely 
to  the  varying  num])ers  of  the  populations  in  the  several  districts 
dealt  with  :  a  misleading  correlation  due  to  variations  in  the  age  or 
sex  composition  of  the  populations  is  of  course  quite  another 
matter,  but  can  be  avoided  by  well-known  and  simple  methods  of 
correction,  or  by  limiting  consideration  to  one  sex  within  narrow 
limits  of  age.  To  put  the  argument  as  regards  the  use  of  indices 
in  a  general  form,  I  should  distinguish  three  cases. 

Case  i.  If  the  causes,  the  nature  of  which  we  wish  to  elucidate, 
influence  directly  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  variables  Xi  and  x-i, 
or  the  mode  in  which  their  values  are  combined,  the  correlation 
between  the  two  indices  or  ratios  Xijxz  and  X'ljxz  will  be  misleading ; 
the  correlation  should  be  worked  out  between  .Ti  and  .t^. 

This  case  is  admirably  illustrated  by  an  illustration  given  by 
Professor  Pearson  (lac.  cif.).  "For  example,  a  quantity  of  bones  are 
taken  from  an  ossuariiim,  and  are  put  together  in  groups,  which  are 
asserted  to  be  those  of  individual  skeletons.  To  test  this  a  biologist 
takes  the  triplet  femur,  tibia,  humerus,  and  seeks  the  correlation 
between  the  indices  femur  j  humerus  and  tibial  humerus.  He  might 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  correlation  marked  organic  relation- 
ship, and  believe  that  the  bones  had  really  been  put  together 
substantially  in  their  individual  grouping.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  the  coefficients  of  variation  for  femur,  tibia,  and  humerus  are 
approximately  equal,  there  would  be  a  correlation  of  about  0-4  to 
o*5  between  these  indices  had  the  bones  been  sorted  absolutely  at 
random." 

The  imaginary  biologist  in  question  combines  certain  absolute 
lengths  (.ci  and  x--^^.     If  he  wishes  to  test  whether  the  combination  has 

*  "  Ou  the  correlation  of  deatli-rafces,"  p.  534. 
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been  at  random  or  not  at  random,  he  mnst  therefore  work  out  the 
cori'elation  between  these  absohite  lengths,  Xi  and  Xo :  the  correhition 
between  the  indices  will  l)e  misleading. 

Case  ii.  If  the  causes,  the  nature  of  which  we  wish  to  elucidate, 
influence  directly  the  ratios  or  indices,  Xi/xs  and  X2IX3,  or  the  mode 
in  which  these  ratios  are  combined,  the  correlation  between  the 
absolute  values  of  the  variables,  Xi  and  Xo,  will  be  misleading  :  the 
correlation  should  be  worked  out  between  xi/x^  and  Xojxa. 

This  is  the  case  of  death-rates.  All  the  causes  in  which  we  are 
interested — the  nature  of  which  we  wish  to  elucidate — determine 
directly  the  deafh-rafe,  not  the  number  of  deaths.  The  number  of 
deaths  is  determined  mainly  by  the  population  of  the  district.  It  is 
clearly  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  population  which  is  directly  influenced 
by  the  sanitary  character  of  the  district  and  the  physical  character 
of  the  individuals  living  therein.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  find 
whether  the  sanitary  character  of  the  district  or  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  its  inhabitants  have  a  common  influence  on  any  two 
diseases,  we  must  work  out  the  correlation  between  the  death-rates 
due  to  such  diseases,  correcting  of  course  for  age  and  sex  distribution 
and  for  the  presence  of  institutions,  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  If 
there  is  no  common  influence  of  any  kind,  the  correlation  will  be 
zero.  There  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  any  question  whatever  of  a 
"  spurious  correlation  "  due  to  variations  in  the  magnitude  of  popu- 
lation alone.  To  enforce  the  point,  we  may  note  that,  within  the 
limits  of  sampling,  the  death-rate  of  a  district  will  be  precisely  the 
same,  whether  we  deal  with  the  whole  population  or  with  a  random 
sample  of  it  of  any  given  size.  We  may  then  take  from  every 
district  a  sample  of  constant  size,  and  obviously  no  question  of 
spurious  correlation  can  then  be  raised ;  but  the  correlation  will, 
within  the  limits  of  sampling,  be  the  same  as  before. 

This  case  is,  in  fact,  precisely  the  converse  of  the  last;  the 
correlation  between  the  absolute  values  of  the  variables  has  become 
the  "spurious"  or  misleading  correlation.  Suppose  we  combine  at 
random  two  indices,  ;2'i  and  Zo,  e.g.,  two  death-rates,  and  also  combine 
at  random  with  each  pair  a  denoxiiinator  or  population,  x^.  The 
correlations  between  Zi,  Zo  and  x^  will  then  be  zero  within  the  limits 
of  sampling.  But  now  suppose  we  work  out  the  total  deaths 
Xi  =  ZiXs  and  xo  =  Zox^ ;  the  correlation  rjo  between  a'l  and  x->  will 
not  be  zero,  but  positive.  Assuming,  as  in  Professor  Pearson's  case, 
that  all  deviations  are  small  compared  with  the  mean,  I  find,  Uiu-i 
being  the  coeflficients  of  variation  of  Zi  and  ^•2,  %  the  coefficient  of 
variation  of  x^,  the  spurious  correlation  between  Xi  and  X2  is 

v^ , 

The  expression,  it  will  be  noted,  is  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  (3). 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  accordingl}^  that  the  process  of  correction 
suggested  by  Professor  Pearson  is  unnecessary,  and  my  view  is 
supported  by  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  Dr.  Mayjiard's  case, 
so  far  as  a  single  result  goes.  For  Dr.  Maynard  found  a  correlation 
between  the  corrected  death-rates  from  cancer  and  diabetes  of  073. 
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Professor  Pearson,  making  the  further  correction  for  total  population, 
only  alters  this  to  071.* 

Case  iii.  If  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  operation  of 
the  causes  in  the  case  under  consideration,  either  the  correlation 
between  the  indices  Z\  and  z^,  or  the  correlation  between  the  absolute 
values  of  the  variables  Xi  and  Xo,  or  both,  may  be  misleading. 

This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  inchides  the  case  principally  considered 
by  Professor  Pearson  in  his  original  note  on  "spurious  correlation" 
— the  case  of  correlation  Ijetween  measurements  or  indices  on 
man  or  other  animals.  I  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
interpretation  of  correlations  between  indices  "  is  not  free  from 
obscurity " ;  but,  in  my  view,  this  obscurity  is  no  less  for  corre- 
lations between  absolute  measurements,  seeing  that  we  have  at 
present  no  real  knowledge  of  the  process  of  ontogeny  to  guide  us. 
If  the  factors  in  the  fertilised  ovum,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
determine,  for  a  given  environment,  the  ultimate  form  of  the 
individual,  determine  directly  the  three  distinct  measurements 
Xi,  X2  and  a-'s,  then,  certainly,  the  correlation  between  the  indices 
Xijxz  and  x-ylx^  is  misleading,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  index 
to  any  relation  between  the  germinal  factors  in  question.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  germinal  factors  determine  directly  the  two 
indices  ^^i  and  So  and  the  measurement  x-^  (two  determinations  of 
shape  and  a  determination  of  the  general  size  of  the  animal),  then 
the  correlations  between  the  absolute  measurements  Xi  and  x-^  are 
misleading.  If  the  form  of  the  animal  is  determined  in  some  quite 
different  way,  both  correlations  become  ecpially  misleading.  We 
have  at  present,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  special  reason  for 
supposing  that  correlations  between  indices  (organic  indices)  are 
more  likely  to  be  misleading  than  correlations  between  any  other 
measures  of  shape  or  size. 

*  P.  537  above.  I  maj  perhaps  add  that,  if  Dr.  Mayuard  bad  dealt  ^'ith 
a  series  of  districts  of  very  diverse  character,  some  rural,  some  urban,  a  correction 
for  population  might  conceivably  have  a  more  appreciable  effect.  For,  in  this 
couutry  at  least,  the  registration  districts  with  largest  populations  are  urban 
districts,  and  a  correction  for  population  would  effect  a  partial  correction  for 
degree  of  urbanisation. 
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1. — Earnings  and  Hours  Inquiry.  Report  .  .  .  hj  the  Board 
of  Trade  .  .  .  Earnings  and  Hoars  of  Labour  .  .  .  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  III.  BaikUng  and  Woodworking  Trades  in  l^O^o.  Cd-508G. 
1910.     Price  is.  lod. 

The  Board  of  Trade  does  not  get  on  very  quickly  with  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  its  Wage  Census.  The  particulars  in 
this  volume  are  already  three  years  old,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
issue  the  whole  Census  will  not  be  issued  until  the  next  one  is  due 
(unless  we  are  again  to  wait  twenty  years,  as  between  the  first  iu 
1886  and  the  one  now  under  discussion). 

The  present  volume  deals  with  the  building  trades,  construction 
of  harbours,  docks,  roads,  sewers,  &c.,  saw  milling,  machine  joinery 
and  wood  box  and  packing  case  making,  and  cabinet  making  and 
allied  trades,  including  shop  fitting  and  chair  making. 

In  dealing  with  the  textile  trades  the  Board  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  rather  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  workpeople 
employed  represented  in  its  returns.  In  the  building  and  allied 
trades  the  success  is  by  no  means  as  great,  only  180,000  workpeople, 
or  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  1,250,000  persons  which,  it  is  estimated, 
these  trades  employ,  being  included.  The  Board  of  Trade  seems 
quite  satisfied  with  this  result,  as  the  returns  are  "  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  an  accurate  statement  of  average  earnings,  owing 
to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  standard  time  rates  of  wages  for  the 
principal  classes  of  workpeople.  In  nearly  every  town  of  importance 
rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  have  either  been  fixed  by 
agreement  between  representative  bodies  of  employers  and  the 
workpeople  or,  if  not  the  subject  of  formal  agreement,  are  well 
recognised.  As  a  consequence,  a  small  number  of  returns  from  a 
given  town  is  usually  fairly  representative  of  local  conditions." 
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It  is  quite  true  that  cas  a  rule  a  couple  of  returns  from  repre- 
sentative employers  in  a  town  will  suffice  for  that  town,  but  when 
these  returns  are  averaged  with  similar  returns  from  other  towns  to 
obtain  district  summaries,  they  may  easily  lead  one  astray,  unless 
the  relative  sizes  of  various  towns  have  been  allowed  for  by  process 
of  "  weightino;."  Take  the  Midlands  for  example.  A  couple  of 
returns  from  Birmingham  employers  will  be  typical  of  Birmingham, 
but  if  only  a  couple  are  received,  and  a  couple  also  from  employers 
at  Wolverhampton,  the  Potteries,  and  similar  places,  the  result  will 
work  out  too  low,  unless  the  rates  in  the  small  towns  are  the  same 
as  at  Birmingham.  As  a  rule  they  are  lower.  This  makes  a 
reviewer  wonder  whether  the  final  results  for  any  district  would  be 
the  same  if  an  approximately  equal  proportion  of  employees  was 
represented  in  each  town,  or  if  the  returns  had  been  weighted 
according  to  population. 

The  results  of  this  enquiry  may  be  tabulated  thus : — 


Average  weekly  eiirnings  of  workpeople  wlio 
■  wuiked,  1906. 

Ann 

lal 

Full  time. 

Less  or  more  tliau 
full  time. 

earnings. 

Meu. 

Boys. 

All.* 

Men. 

Boys. 

All.* 

(a.) 

(«.) 

Building    

Construction     of  1 
harbours,  &c.     j' 

Saw  milling,  &c 

Cabinet-making, &c. 

s.    d. 
33     0 

31  10 

27     4 
33     0 

s.    d. 

9    7 

13     6 

9     8 

8     7 

*.    d. 
28     1 

30  11 

22     4 
24     5 

s.    d. 

31  6 

27     0 

27     1 

32  1 

S.     d. 
10     3 

13     1 

9     8 
8  10 

s.     d. 

28     6 

26     5 

22     7 
25     3 

£     s. 
68    0 

64  10 

55  10 
62     0 

£     s. 
69  10 

64  10 

56  10 
63  10 

Above  industries .... 

32      o 

9     6 

26     7 

30     8 

9   II 

27        I 

— 

— 

*  Including  a  few  women  and  girls. 


A  very  curious  result  is  here  produced.  The  average  wage  of  all 
employed  is  higher  when  those  working  short  time  or  overtime  are 
included  than  when  only  those  working  ordinary  time  are  taken, 
despite  the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  everybody  lost  time  in  1906. 
The  reason  is  that  there  were  only  5,000  boys  who  did  not  work 
ordinary  time,  but  76,000  men  who  lost  some  time.  If  we  recast 
the  result  in  what,  I  submit,  is  a  more  correct  form,  by  taking  the 
full-time  rates  and  applying  them  to  all  men  and  boys,  we  get  this 
result,  namely,  "  That  if  all  employed  had  worked  full-time  in  1906, 
their  average  wage  would  have  been  285. ;  in  actual  practice,  so 
many  lost  time  (on  the  average)  that  the  wage  is  reduced  to 
27.S.  ul." 

This  is  a  slight  matter.  The  method  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  calculating  the  average  annual  earnings  (columns  (a)  and  (b)) 
is  open  to  much  more  serious  criticism.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  these  are  seriously  over-stated.     They  are  calculated  on  two 
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clifterent  plans :  (a)  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  average  of  twelve 
monthly  numljers  employed  into  the  total  wages  paid,  and  (h)  the 
department  calculated  from  the  Aveekly  rates,  taking  "  the  ascertained 
averages  for  all  workers  (i.e.,  those  who  worked  full  time  and  those 
who  worked  less  or  more  than  full  time)  in  the  week  for  which 
details  have  been  given,  and  multiplying  that  figure  by  the  number 
of  weeks  in  the  year,  making  a  proportionate  deduction  for  the 
shorter  working  w^eek  in  winter,  where  necessary,  and  for  holidays." 
The  net  working  time  thus  arrived  at  is:  building,  48 '6  weeks; 
harbours,  &c.,  487  weeks;  saw  milling,  &c.,  50-3  weeks;  and 
cabinet  making,  50 "2  weeks. 

In  suggesting  that  the  above  figures  are  too  high,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  trades  are  notorious  for  their  discontinuity 
of  employment,  and  there  will  have  been,  in  any  one  year,  more 
men  employed  at  some  time  during  the  year  than  will  be  indicated 
by  the  maximum  number  employed  on  any  one  day,  and  probably, 
more  than  the  sums  of  the  maxima  of  all  the  employers  making 
returns,  taken  together.  True,  men  shift  from  employer  to  employer 
very  often — one  carpenter  may  work  for  as  many  as  six  employers 
in  one  year — but  the  maximum  number  employed  at  the  end  of  any 
one  month  by  all  the  employers  making  returns  will  probably  be 
much  less  than  the  maximum  number  employed  if  each  employer's 
maximum  is  taken,  and  all  the  maxinia  are  added  together.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  the  115,943  persons  employed  in  May  by 
firms  making  returns  is  an  under-statement  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  among  whom  the  7,516,776/.  paid  in  wages  during  the 
year  in  building  trades  is  divided.  Yet,  if  we  take  this  number  we 
get  an  average  of  64!/.  only,  instead  of  the  69I-/.  estimated  by  the 
Board.     On  this  basis  we  get  as  annual  average  earnings  in  1906  : — 

Building,  &c 64|- 

Harbours,  &c 60^ 

Saw  milling,  &c 54f 

Cabinet  making,  &c 60| 

Above  industries 6zk 


In  each  case  this  result  is  considerably  under  that  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

If  full  time  had  been  worked  by  all  for  52  weeks,  the  averages 
would  have  been  75/.,  8o|/.,  58/.,  and  63^/.,  respectively.  In  other 
words,  in  building  the  lost  time  from  all  causes  is  14  per  cent.;  in 
harbours,  25  percent.;  in  saw-mills,  6  per  cent.;  and  in  cabinet- 
making,  4^  per  cent. 

The  hours  of  lal)0ur  in  this  group  of  trades  are — building,  52*9 
per  week  in  summer,  and  45-9  for  i4"3  winter  weeks;  in  the 
construction  of  harljours,  &c.,  55*8  in  summer,  and  50*3  for  i5'9 
winter  weeks  ;  in  saw-milling  and  cabinet-making,  where  the  winter 
week  is  of  the  same  duration  as  the  summer  week,  the  hours  are 
S4."4  and  53*1  respectively.  G.H.W. 
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2. — L'impot  sur  le  revenu.  Par  Just  Haristoy,  Docteur  en  droit, 
881  pp.,  8vo.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1910.     Price  12  frs. 

This  work  is  not  so  much  an  economic  or  statistical  study  of 
the  taxation  of  income  as  a  polemic  against  the  proposed  French 
income-tax.  A  "league  against  the  income-tax  and  fiscal  inquisition" 
has,  it  seems,  been  formed  to  "  provoke,  encourage  and  fortify  the 
hostility  of  the  taxpayers  "  to  the  Bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
M.  Haristoy  frankly  states  that  he  has  been  commissioned  to  write 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  this  league. 

The  author,  therefore,  while  admitting  that  in  theory  an  income- 
tax  is  the  most  equitable  of  all  forms  of  taxation,  insists  on  the 
imperfections  of  all  existing  income-taxes,  and  especially  on  their 
inquisitorial  and  vexatious  character,  which  he  thinks  will  prevent 
their  responding  to  the  increasing  demand  for  justice  in  modern 
societies.  His  survey  of  the  income-taxes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
Prussia  and  of  Italy  are  interesting  from  this  point  of  view,  but  add 
little  by  way  of  information  to  the  numerous  studies  of  these  taxes 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  His  criticisms  of  our  own 
income-tax,  with  their  quotations  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  strike  an  English  reader  as  somewhat  old- 
fashioned,  though  they  may  not  be  the  "worse  for  that.  He  notes 
recent  developments  with  alarni,  and  without,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
sufficiently  appreciating  their  advantage  from  the  point  of  view 
of  fiscal  equity  and  social  justice,  and  he  attaches  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  admissions  which  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  one  or  two  recent  official  inquiries  as  to  the  existence  of  evasion 
under  Schedule  D.  He  makes  much  of  the  evidence  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  tax,  and  it  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  he  should  have 
been  unable  to  note  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  officials  and 
taxpayers  have  combined  to  minimise  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  rejection  of  last  year's  Budget — the  most  striking  demonstration 
which  fiscal  history  has  ever  afforded  of  the  solidity  of  a  tax  as  an 
institution. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  M.  Haristoy's  book  is  the  sketch  of 
the  growth  of  the  French  fiscal  system  and  its  development  on  the 
lines  laid  clown  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  during  the  Revolution. 
It  would  be  rash  for  an  English  writer  to  dogmatise  on  a  system  so 
complicated  and  so  different  from  our  own ;  but  M.  Haristoy's  own 
admissions  justify  the  comment  that  reform  has  been  far  too  long 
postponed,  and  that  the  French  system,  however  well  adapted  it 
may  be  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  people,  now  conforms  far  less 
than  that  of  any  highly-civilised  nation  to  modern  ideals  in  the 
matter  of  taxation.  We  believe  it  is  true,  as  M.  Haristoy  asserts, 
that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  revenue  in  France  as  in  most 
countries  is  raised  from  direct  taxes  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
serious  attempt  at  progression  or  graduation,  these  taxes,  in  their 
variety  and  complication,  must  apparently  fall  with  crushing  weight 
on  the  masses  of  the  taxpayers.  Whether  reform  should  take  the 
form  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  existing  direct  taxes  or  that  of  their 
replacement  by  the  projected  income-tax,  of  which  M.  Haristoy  gives 
a  most  careful  and  valuable  account,  is  the  question  to  which  he 
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addresses  himself,  arguing  throughout  for  the  former  course.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  traditional  system  to  which 
the  population  is  accustomed,  the  immense  difficulty  of  changing 
it,  and  the  excessive  sensitiveness  of  Frenchmen  in  regard  to  their 
incomes ;  on  the  other,  the  agreement  of  French  political  financiers 
in  favour  of  an  income-tax,  and  the  al)solute  necessity  of  providing 
for  an  increase  and  expansion  of  the  revenue,  which  ajjparently 
cannot  be  done  by  any  further  tinkering  with  the  existing  system. 
The  question  is  primarily  a  political  one,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not 
one  for  further  discussion  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  B.M. 

3. — Skatterms  fordeling  efter  imitrngt  og  fmsargelseshyrde.  Norges 
ojjicielle  statistik  V.  104.  Socialstatistik  Fill.  81  pp.,  8vo.  Kris- 
tiania:  Aschehoug  &  Co.,  1909. 

The  Norwegian  statistical  bureau  has,  in  this  report,  given  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  of  great  interest,  and  no  little  difficulty, 
into  the  variation  of  the  burden  of  taxation  according  to  the 
income  and  the  size  of  the  family  of  the  tax-payer.  In  addition,  as 
part  of  the  material  gathered  for  the  study  of  the  problem,  the 
appendices  to  the  report  contain  a  number  of  household  budgets, 
among  which  twelve,  representing  each  a  year's  expenditure  of  a 
working-class  family,  are  given  in  much  detail,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  other  material. 

■  The  tax-burden  to  be  estimated  is  made  up  of  direct  taxes  levied 
both  by  communal  authorities  and  by  the  central  Government,  and 
of  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  due  to  the  customs  duties  levied  on 
a  large  variety  of  imported  goods.  The  latter  claim  attention  first 
in  the  report,  in  which  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  price- 
effects  of  purely  fiscal  customs  duties  and  those  of  protective  or 
partly  protective  duties.  The  former  are  assumed  to  be  added  to 
the  prices  of  the  goods  affected,  while  as  to  the  latter,  calculations 
are  presented  both  on  the  assumption  that  the  entire  tax  is  added 
to  the  price,  and  on  that  of  half  the  tax  being  so  added  on  the 
average.  In  dealing  with  goods,  the  material  for  which  is  subject 
to  a  duty  on  importation,  the  duty  on  the  material  is  computed  in 
relation  to  the  price  of  the  completed  product.  The  problem  is  full 
of  difficulties,  and  while  some  may  think  that  too  much  has  been 
allowed  for  the  eff"ect  of  import  duties  in  raising  prices,  others  may 
probably  urge  that,  when  materials  are  subject  to  a  duty,  the  goods 
made  out  of  them  experience  a  rise  of  price  more  than  equal  to  the 
sum  exacted  by  the  revenue  officials.  Allowance  must  also  be  made, 
as  the  report  points  out,  for  the  fact  that  peasant  families  which 
STipply  their  own  needs,  in  whole  or  in  ])art,  for  many  food  products, 
and  some  other  classes  of  goods  as  well,  by  their  own  labour,  are 
not  burdened  hy  import  duties  except  in  regard  to  the  articles 
which  they  need  to  purchase.  This  consideration  is  of  particular 
importance  in  regard  to  the  more  modest  incomes  of  dwellers  in  the 
covuitry  districts. 

For  food  the  expenditure  shown  by  the  special  budgets  amounted 
to  about  one-half  the  total  annual  outlay  in  Christiania  and  some- 
what more  in  the  country,  if  home-produced  food  be  included  in  the 
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accounts  at  a  suital)le  valuation,  as  is  done  in  the  report.  For 
clothing  a  varying  j)roportion,  averaging  l)etween  13  and  14  per  cent, 
of  the  total  expenditure  is  shown.  I>oth  for  food  products  and  for 
clothing  the  inquiry  shows  that  the  burden  due  to  taxation  is 
relatively  decreasing  as  the  income  increases.  With  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  family,  the  burden  becomes  heavier  in  proportion  to  income. 
On  the  average  of  the  special  Ijudgets,  the  tax-burden,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  full  addition  of  the  customs  duties  to  the  prices  of 
the  goods  concerned,  amounted  to  nearly  7^  per  cent,  of  income,  to 
which  the  duties  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  would  add  about  i^  per  cent. 
These  are  the  eftects  of  duties  which,  in  1901-05,  averaged  11-4 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  imported  goods.  As  about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  burden  as  calculated  is  due  to  purely  fiscal  duties,  and  70  per  cent, 
to  protective  duties,  the  assumption  that,  taken  one  with  another, 
only  half  the  latter  are  added  to  prices  of  dutiable  goods,  woukl 
reduce  the  7^  per  cent,  to  about  4-8  per  cent. 

The  direct  taxes,  the  eflfect  of  which  has  also  been  calculated,  are 
levied  according  to  scales  varying  from  one  commune  to  another, 
but  having  in  common  a  deduction  from  the  gross  income  to 
determine  the  taxable  income,  and  the  inclusion  in  that  deduction 
of  an  allowance  for  dependent  children.  Consequently,  the  direct 
taxes  are  more  strongly  progressive  than  the  indirect  taxes  are 
regressive,  with  the  result  that  the  total  tax-burden  is  progressive. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that,  including  the  communal  direct 
taxation  as  well  as  the  taxes  of  the  central  Government,  incomes  of 
about  50/.  a  year  are  calculated  to  bear  a  burden  of  about  10  per  cent., 
which  increases  to  about  20  per  cent,  for  incomes  of  500/.  or  more. 
Of  the  taxation  on  the  smaller  income  named,  direct  taxes  account 
for  as  little  as  one-tenth  if  there  be  four  children  in  the  family,  and 
over  one-third  if  there  be  none.  These  proportions  become  three- 
fifths  and  two-thirds  respectively  for  the  larger  income  named.  For 
large  families  the  burden  is  somewhat  higher  when  the  income  is 
small,  somewhat  less  when  the  income  is  large,  than  for  small 
families,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  scales  on  which  the  communal 
dues  are  assessed.  The  modification  needed  if  the  burden  of  import 
duties  be  not  added  in  full  to  prices  has  already  been  indicated. 

Did  space  permit,  the  material  and  methods  of  this  interesting 
report  would  well  merit  comment,  but  we  restrict  ourselves  to  its 
results.  A.W.F. 

4. — Lezioni  di  Stafistica.  By  Augusto  Bosco.  I.  MetodoJogia 
Statistica.  xii  -f  718  pp.,  8vo.,  1909.  II.  Svolgimento  storico  della 
Statisfica.     109  pp.,  8vo.     Eome  :  Loescher,  1909.     Price  16  lire. 

This  work  was  compiled  by  P.  Mengarini,  A.  Tamburini,  and 
others,  from  lectures  and  lessons  given  by  the  late  Professor  Bosco 
at  the  University  of  Eome.  The  greater  part  of  the  compilation 
was  effected  under  Professor  Bosco's  personal  supervision,  and  the 
work  was  originally  intended  only  for  a  small  circle  of  students.  The 
compilers  decided,  however,  in  issuing  the  book  after  their  master's 
premature  death,  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  a  wider  public, 
especially  with  a  view  to  giving  those  who  had  not  had  the  benefit  of 
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direct  acquaintance  with  the  Professor's  remarkable  personality 
a  chance  of  following  his  ideas  and  methods  in  the  form  in  which 
he  imparted  them  to  his  students.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  short  Ijiographical  sketch  and  description  of 
his  work,  reproduced  from  a  commemorative  address  by  Senator 
Bodio,  which  forms  a  preface  to  the  book.  It  appears  that 
Professor  Bosco  preferred  to  teach  statistics  as  an  independent 
science  of  method  in  research,  considering  incidentally  the  actual 
application  of  statistical  methods  to  practical  affairs,  especially 
social  problems.  But  although  statistical  method  in  practical  use  is 
his  main  concern  (occupying  the  firsc  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  book)  he  also  regarded  as  of  great  interest  and  importance  the 
historical  development  of  statistical  methods,  to  which  the  second 
and  smaller  part  of  the  work  is  devoted. 

In  a  brief  preface  the  compilers  of  the  book  do  not  claim  for  it 
the  position  of  a  scientific  treatise.  Its  purpose  is  merely  didactic. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  far  more  than  a  set  of  lectures.  It  forms 
a  connected  whole,  with  the  various  parts  of  the  subject  carefully 
arranged  in  a  logical  sequence,  the  lines  of  which  are  briefly  the 
following.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  on  preliminary  notions,  the 
Professor  seeks  to  make  clear  to  his  students  the  nature  of  the 
"  collective "  phenomena,  the  observation  of  which  forms  the 
"  raison  d'etre "  of  statistical  science.  From  the  outset  he  draws 
attention  to  the  application  of  statistics  to  social  problems,  in  which 
his  special  interest  lies,  and  he  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
discussion  of  the  practical  functions  and  uses  of  statistics,  accom- 
panied by  concrete  examples.  An  analysis  of  the  characteristics 
of  statistical  methods  leads  up  to  a  consideration  of  the  value  of 
statistical  data  and  the  mathematical  theory  of  probability  which  is 
explained  at  length  and  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  figures 
obtained  from  actual  investigations  and  those  calculated  mathemati- 
cally. Professor  Bosco  then  takes  up  the  question  of  statistical 
procedure  in  practice,  dividing  this  part  of  the  subject  into  six  main 
heads: — (1)    statistical    observations   and   the   formation  of   data; 

(2)  errors  of  observation   and   the  criticism  of  statistical  results ; 

(3)  methods    of    arranging    and    manipulating    statistical    data ; 

(4)  averages  and  comparisons  ;  (5)  the  regularity  and  variations 
of  phenomena ;  concluding  with  (6)  the  investigation  of  causes 
and  the  determination  of  scientific  laws,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  end  to  which  statistical  procedure  is  directed. 

This  summary  will  suffice  to  show  the  lines  on  which  Professor 
Bosco  instructed  his  pupils.  The  student  who  is  not  dismayed 
by  the  bulk  of  the  book  will  certainly  find  in  it  much  useful  and 
interesting  material  for  study.  S.S. 

5. — Die  deutsche  Fleischprodiiliion,  ihr  gegenwdrtirjer  Stand  und 
Hire  voraussichtliche  Entwickelung.  Von  Heinrich  Gerlich.  Son- 
derabdruck  aus  :  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  Agrar-politik."  120  pp.  Berlin, 
1909. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  a  thesis  presented  for  the  doctorate 
of  the  University  of   Kiel,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  official 
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journal  of  the  Deuischer  Landioirtschaftsrat.  The  marked  rise  in  the 
price  of  meat  in  Germany  in  recent  years — a  phenomenon  repeated 
in  other  gi'eat  industrial  countries  also — has  been  ascribed  in  many 
quarters  in  part  to  the  increased  rates  of  Customs  duties  which  came 
into  effect  in  1906,  and  Herr  Gerlich's  book  is  avowedly  intended  to 
justify  the  policy  of  excluding  foreign  supplies.  He  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  the  food  supply  of  a  nation  should,  for  both  political 
and  economic  reasons,  be  drawn  so  far  as  possible  from  within  its 
own  territorial  borders  ;  and  the  thesis  which  he  eiuleavoui's  to  prove 
is  that  in  spite  of  the  annual  addition  of  nearly  one  million  persons 
a  year  to  her  population  (a  rate  which  is,  however,  scarcely  likely  to 
be  long  maintained),  and  of  the  upward  tendency  of  the  per  caput 
consumption  of  meat,  Germany,  if  her  agriculturists  approach  the 
problem  in  the  right  way,  can  for  a  long  time  adequately  meet 
the  increasing  demand  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  mitigating 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Customs  tariff  or  sanitary  regula- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  meat  from  abroad. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  and 
criticism  of  the  past  and  present  statistics  of  the  native  meat  pro- 
duction of  Germany — the  general  suggestion  being  that  there  is 
room  for  very  great  improvement  in  regard  thereto ;  its  progress  in 
relation  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  rise  in  consumption 
(it  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  per  head  in  Germany  in  1908 
was  about  127  lbs.  per  head  of  population,  including  9  lbs.  of  game 
and  poultry) ;  and  the  probalile  development  of  the  demand — the 
assumption  being  that  the  normal  rate  of  increase  is  about  i  lb.  per 
head  per  annum.  The  second  part  of  the  book  attempts  to  show 
that,  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of  breeding, 
improvements  in  fertilisers  and  the  supply  of  artificial  feeding  stuffs, 
the  utilisation  for  grazing  of  lands  at  present  uncultivated,  and  other 
ways  (one  of  them  being  the  establishment  by  municipalities  of  pig- 
farms  supplied  with  food  by  the  systematic  collection  of  kitchen 
refuse  and  its  special  treatment),  the  German  home  production  can 
l)e  so  increased  as  to  render  the  country  for  many  years  self- 
sufficing. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  accept  all  Herr  Gerlich's 
conclusions,  his  book  contains  much  interesting  information  as  to 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  German  meat  supply,  including 
such  matters  as  the  great  preponderance  in  the  national  dietary  of 
beef  and  pork,  and  the  various  preparations  of  the  latter;  the 
importance  of  goat  rearing  in  certain  districts ;  the  decline  in 
sheep  rearing,  the  causes  of  which  are  considered  at  some  length ; 
and  the  unpopularity  of  mutton.  There  is  an  instructive  discussion 
of  the  suitability  of  horse-flesh  for  human  food,  a  contention  which 
may  be  accepted,  and  a  plea  for  the  development  of  this  source  of 
supply ;  it  is  urged  that  the  hostile  prejudice  might  be  removed 
without  much  difficulty  if  there  could  be  a  comparatively  small 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  animals  slaughtered,  and 
incidentally  it  is  suggested  that  the  large  consumption  in  Paris 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  compulsory  creation  of  a  taste  for  it  during 
the  German  siege.      The   slaughtering  of   dogs    (very   small   and 
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confined  to  certain  districts)  is  properly  attributed  to  the  utilisation 
of  some  parts  thereof  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  the  allegations  of 
an  increase  during  the  period  of  high  meat  prices  in  1906-07  are 
dismissed  as  fables. 

The  discussion  of  the  effect  of  price  movements  iipon  consumption 
seems  very  inadequate,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  attempt 
to  estimate  the  probable  future  trend  of  prices  if  the  policy  of  self- 
sufficiency  is  adhered  to ;  and  this  is  a  serious  omission.  Finally, 
two  actual  errors  may  be  noted.  The  figures  quoted  in  the  table  on 
page  20  for  Australia  actually  relate  to  Austria,  and  in  the  table  on 
page  65,  showing  the  tariff  rates  of  duty,  the  last  two  columns  have 
apparently  been  transposed — the  conventional  tariff  rates  are  conse- 
quently shown  as  being  higher  than  the  rates  of  the  autonomous 
tariff,  instead  of  lower.  P. A. 

6. — Die  Finanzgescliichte  des  Deufschen  Eeiches.  Von  Emanuel 
Wiu'm.  272  pp.,  8vo.  Hamburg:  Hamburger  Buchdriickerei  und 
Verlagsanstalt  Auer  und  Co.,  1910.     Price  i  mark. 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  deal,  from  various 
points  of  view,  with  the  recurring  difficulties  of  German  imperial 
finance,  grows  apace ;  and  the  present  volume  makes  an  especially 
instructive  addition  to  the  list.  It  is  in  form  a  history  of  the 
financial  legislation  and  administration  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
economic  and  political  forces  which  have  determined  the  lines  of 
development ;  it  contains  very  much  interesting  information 
(statistical  and  other),  and  a  cjuite  useful  account  and  criticism  of 
the  growth  of  expenditure,  the  various  forms  of  taxation  which  are 
or  have  been  in  force,  and  the  numerous  attempts  at  reform  (mostly 
ill-starred).  But  it  is  also  in  essence  and  intent  a  political 
pamphlet;  the  author  has  attempted  to  formulate  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  German  social  democracy  with  regard  to  the  whole 
question — past,  present  and  future — of  German  imperial  finance, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  only  in  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  and 
its  practical  application  can  the  mass  of  the  German  people  find 
salvation  from  the  ills  that  beset  them  as  the  result  of  the  rule  of  a 
pro-capitalist  bureaucracy.  He  sets  out  to  show  that  the  growth  of 
expenditure,  and  consequently  of  taxation,  has  been  due  solely  to 
militarism  and  the  efforts  at  colonial  expansion  ;  that  these  are  in 
their  turn  dictated  by  the  selfish  interests  of  the  ruling  classes — the 
industrial  capitalists,  the  great  landowners  and  the  higher 
bureaucracy  ;  that  these  classes,  divergent  as  their  interests  may 
sometimes  appear  to  be,  all  combine  to  shift  the  constantly-growing 
financial  l)urdens  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  lower-middle  and 
working  classes ;  that  the  forms  of  taxation  in  force  have  been 
devised,  and  varied  from  time  to  time,  solely  to  this  end  ;  and 
that  all  political  parties,  other  than  the  social  democrats,  have 
gradually,  from  divers  motives,  sometimes  economic  and  sometimes 
purely  political,  become  involved  in  the  conspirac}^,  and  will  do 
nothing  either  to  check  the  growth  of  expenditure  or  to  secure  a 
more  equitable  distril)Ution  of  the  resultant  burdens. 

It  will  be  evident  that  any  detailed  examination  of  such  a  book 
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would  involve  the  reviewer  in  the  discussion  of  a  nunil)er  of  highly 
controversial  matters,  which  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  author's 
views  of  the  nature  and  incidence  of  taxation  are  simply  those  of 
Marx  and  Lassalle,  and  that  in  his  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Socialist  party  towards  the  present  commercial  policy  of  the 
German  Empire  and  its  naval  policy,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  or  have  been  any  Socialist  dissenters  from  the 
orthodox  faith.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  while  some  55  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  protection  and 
free  trade,  and  there  is  a  long  and  fierce  attack  upon  the  present 
protection  system,  which  it  is  alleged  (p.  154)  puts  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landowners  and  manufacturers  three  times  as  much  as  the 
duties  paid  yield  to  the  imperial  exchequer,  greatly  enhances  the  cost 
of  living  in  order  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  landowners,  while 
checking  improvements  by  eliminating  competition,  and  facilitates 
the  formation  of  industrial  combinations,  no  definite  tariff  policy  is 
formulated  ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  author  is  strongly  opposed  to 
all  food  duties,  but  it  is  not  apparent  what  the  policy  of  himself  and 
his  party  is  towards  the  industrial  duties — whether  the  present 
protection  should  be  abolished,  or  merely  somewhat  modified.  The 
same  lack  of  definiteness  characterises  the  book  in  another  respect 
also ;  there  is  no  satisfactory  indication  of  the  financial  policy  which 
the  author  favours.  There  are  indications  that  expenditure  on 
social  reform  is  to  take  the  place  of  expenditure  upon  armaments ; 
revenue  from  food  taxation  is  to  be  abandoned ;  and  the  taxation 
of  beer  and  tobacco  is  apparently  to  be  reduced.  To  fill  the 
consequent  gaps  recourse  is  to  be  had  to  direct  taxation — the  use  of 
the  word  "direct  "  seems  to  be  regarded  as  solving  all  difficulties — 
that  is,  to  an  imperial  income-tax  and  death  duties,  and  also  to  a 
number  of  State  monopolies.  But  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the 
Socialist  party  is  rapidly  increasing  in  strength,  and  that  its 
representation  in  the  Eeichstag  will  probably  be  largely  extended 
at  the  next  election,  one  would  like  to  have  a  more  definite 
statement  of  aims  and  methods  ;  though  possibly  its  leaders  regard 
criticism  as  better  and  safer  for  electoral  purposes  than  any 
declaration  of  constructive  policy.  P. A. 

7. — Die  deutschen  Grossbanken  und  Hire  Konzentration  im  Zumm- 
menhange  mil  der  Entimcklung  der  Gesamtwirtschaft  in  Deutschland. 
Von  Dr.  Riesser.  Dritte  vollig  umgearbeitete  und  stark  vermehrte 
Auflage.     XV  +  715  pp.,  8vo.     Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1910. 

The  concentration  or  combination  of  industrial  functions  and 
activities  is  a  striking  phenomenon  of  modern  economic  life,  and  in 
tracing  this  movement  in  the  case  of  the  great  banking  concerns  of 
Germany,  Dr.  Eiesser  is  but  describing  one  special  aspect  of  an 
almost  universal  tendency.  The  introductory  division  of  the  present 
book  states  the  general  functions  of  banks,  in  normal  times,  in 
critical  times,  and  in  times  of  war,  the  most  essential  preparation 
for  the  last  being  the  creation  in  times  of  peace  of  an  "  elastic 
credit  system  "  and  a  "  liquid  or  mobile  reserve."     Dr.  Kiesser  then 
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passes  to  an  historical  surA^ey  of  banks  in  Germany,  first  in  the 
period  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  do\yn  to  1870,  and  next 
in  the  period  from  1870  to  the  present  time.  Both  parts  of  this 
survey  are  prefaced  with  a  sketch  of  the  general  economic  conditions 
of  Germany  in  the  respective  periods,  since  the  author  rightly  holds 
that  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  between  these  conditions  and 
the  fortunes  of  banking.  "  The  numbers  of  their  (the  banks') 
functions  and  their  sphere  of  influence  have  increased  with  the 
greatness,  unity,  and  power  of  the  Fatherland." 

It  is  the  second  period,  of  course,  which  is  most  interesting  to 
the  general  reader — -a  period  starting  from  the  stormy  times  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  out  of  which,  "as  the  mark  of  triumph,"  was 
born  the  German  Empire.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  period 
are  summed  up  as,  "  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  expansion  in  almost 
all  spheres  of  public  and  private  activity,  combined  with  a  shifting 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  from 
agriculture  to  industry,"  and,  "  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  intensive 
concentration  of  power,  undertakings,  and  capital."  In  the  midst 
of  these  two  powerful  movements  grew  up  the  German  banking 
system,  at  once  influencing,  and  being  influenced  by,  these  move- 
ments, and  fulfilling  the  function  of  regulating  the  circulation  of 
capital — the  life-blood  of  the  modern  economic  body — -in  numerous 
channels,  just  as  the  heart  governs  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  innumerable  veins  and  arteries  of  the  human  body. 
Dr.  Riesser  in  this  section  describes  in  some  detail  the  development 
of  the  more  important  individual  banks.  In  the  course  of  this 
study  many  interesting  topics  are  touched  upon,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  excess  of  German  imports  and  the  "  balance  of 
indebtedness."  Dr.  Eiesser  seeks  to  explain  the  excess  of  imports 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  excess  of  English  imports  is  explained, 
namely,  as  consisting  of  interest  on  cajjital  invested  abroad,  earnings 
of  shipping,  commissions,  &c. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  book  discusses  more  particularly  the 
combination  movement  of  banks  in  the  second  period.  This 
movement  is  due  to  the  two  factors  already  mentioned,  "  expansion 
and  concentration  of  capital,  power,  and  undertakings,"  which 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  easy 
creation  of  capital  is  naturally  conducive  to  the  increase  of  capital, 
and  this  increase.  Dr.  Kiesser  states,  tends  to  be  proportionally 
greater,  the  greater  is  the  capital — a  doctrine,  it  may  be  remarkecl, 
which  is  much  too  dogmatically  expressed,  and  one  that  is  certainly 
not  true  beyond  easily  attained  limits.  Crises,  kartells,  and  legisla- 
tion have  all  played  important  parts  in  this  concentration  movement. 
As  to  crises.  Dr.  Riesser  remarks  that  "  one  can  in  general  observe 
that  after  a  crisis  the  existing  tendencies  towards  concentration  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  are  very  considei'ably  increased,"  by 
the  necessity  of  the  weaker  concerns  to  unite  with  the  stronger. 
The  methods  and  foim  of  the  movement  are  systematically  described 
at  some  length. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  concentration  in  banking  and  in  industry,  while  the 
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sixth,  and  concluding,  part  deals  with  the  position  created  hy  the 
concentration  movement,  its  advantages  and  dangers,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  machinery  tends  to  di.s- 
place  the  individual  worker  and  make  possible  a  concentration  of 
mechanical  power,  and  on  the  other  hand,  joint-stock  companies 
tend  to  squeeze  out  the  individual  undertaker  and  concentrate 
capital  power,  the  outlook  is  still  relieved  by  the  fact  that  the 
perception  of  social  duties  has  developed  even  more  than  this 
somewhat  ruthless  movement  towards  concentration.  A.D.W. 

8. — La  Suisse  et  I' Union  monetaire  latine.  Etude  t^conomique  et 
hnidique.  Par  Georges  Paillard,  302  pp.,  la.  8vo.  Paris :  Felix 
Alcan,  1909.     Price  3  frs.  50c. 

This  book,  which  not  many  years  ago  would  have  been  subjected 
to  torrents  of  criticism,  can  now  be  received  with  nothing  but 
favourable  notice.  The  very  headings  of  the  chapters  ("  La 
depreciation  de  I'Argent  "  is  one  of  them)  would  then  have  been  a 
signal  for  a  bi-metallic  battle — Had  silver  depreciated  or  gold 
appreciated  1 

It  is  a  praiseworthy  and  painstaking  account  of  the  formation 
and  of  the  operations  of  the  Latin  Union,  especially  and  particularly 
in  its  relation  to  Switzerland.  It  is  brimful  of  details  which  every 
student  of  the  subject  will  welcome.  In  the  preface  we  read  that 
all  sorts  of  important  matters  depend  on  a  right  solution  of  the 
money  problem — •"  Et  I'importance  du  role  de  la  monnaie  metallique 
ne  pent  que  grandir  encore,  car  .  .  ."  "  Mais  le  question  [of 
money]  a  une  portee  plus  vaste,  qui  depasse  les  frontieres  etroites  de 
la  Suisse  et  .  .  ."  The  author  raises  our  hopes,  and  we  could 
have  wished  that  his  facts,  so  well  collected  and  focussed,  had  been 
used  to  illustrate  his  own  views  of  some  of  the  still  disputed  parts 
of  the  theory  of  money  and  monetary  science.  He  is,  however,  true 
to  his  title,  and  though  he  occasionally  steps  aside  and  seems  half 
inclined  to  start  off  into  the  regions  where  exploration  is  still 
necessary,  he  tantalisingly  recovers  himself  and  pursues  the  straight 
path  of  La  Suisse  and  1' Union. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  book  we  are  introduced,  again  with 
wealth  of  detail  for  which  we  are  grateful,  to  the  recently  formed 
Swiss  Bank  of  Issue,  and  to  the  "exchange"  difficulty,  particularly 
with  France.  The  work  concludes  with  two  very  well-reasoned 
chapters  on  "La  denonciation  de  I'Union  latine."  The  arguments 
on  both  sides  are  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  induce  the  reader  readily 
to  agree  with  M.  de  Foville  and  the  author  that  "  quieta  non 
movere." 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  book  so  full  of  facts  as  this 
provided  with  an  index,  J.S. 

9. — La  Question  Sociale  en  Espagne.  Par  Angel  Marvaud. 
475  pp.,  8vo.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1910. 

Of  this  interesting  and  informing  volume  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  it  fills  satisfactorily  a  gap  in  the  economic  literature 
of  our  day.     To  many,  if  not  most,  English  economic  students  Spain 
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is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  "terra  incognita,"  and  they  \A'ill  accordingly 
welcome  with  gratitude  the  opportunity  which  is  here  afforded  of 
learning  what  can  l)e  known  about  the  present  condition  of  its 
inhabitants.  They  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  so  competent  and 
judicial  an  observer  as  the  author  of  this  clear  and  industrious 
study  what  aspirations  are  and  have  been  cherished,  and  what 
amount  of  practical  achievement  has  been  actually  accomplished,  by 
the  various  agencies  which  are  striving  to  improve  the  distressful 
state  that  now  prevails,  whether  by  forcible  revolution  of  that 
anarchist  or  "  syndicalist "  type  which  is  the  variety  of  socialism 
that  has  found  almost  exclusive  favour  in  the  Peninsula,  or  by 
voluntary  methods  of  organised  assistance  by  the  Catholic  Church 
or  by  other  bodies,  or,  lastly,  by  legislative  regulation,  sometimes 
suggested  or  supported  from  such  sources,  which  on  paper  holds 
out  a  promise  that  is  unfortunately  imperfectly  fulfilled  in  fact.  In 
M.  Marvaud  they  will  find  a  guide  who  has  spared  no  pains  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  available  material.  But,  as  he  points  out, 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  statistical  evidence  is  concerned,  its  deficiencies 
in  quantity  and  quality  alike  are  unhappily  more  numerous  and 
more  conspicuous  than  its  merits ;  and  indeed  we  understand  from 
the  introduction  to  the  essay  that  no  less  true,  if  more  picturesque, 
a  notion  of  the  social  question,  as  it  presents  itself  in  Spain,  can  be 
obtained  from  novels  and  from  plays  than  from  official  publications. 
M.  Marvaud  has,  however,  supplemented  his  documentary  research 
by  personal  observation,  and  by  oral  intercourse  with  representative 
opinion.  A  full  bil>liography  is  appended  to  his  narrative,  together 
with  some  useful  tables  of  such  figures  as  can  be  secured,  and 
should  be  employed  with  a  proviso  on  which  our  author  is  careful  to 
insist. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts.  In  the  first  the  author 
describes  the  origin  and  the  actual  state  of  the  social  question  in 
Spain.  In  three  chapters  the  general  characteristics  of  the  labour 
movement  in  that  country,  the  condition  of  the  proletariat  in  the 
different  industrial  centres,  and  its  condition  through  the  country- 
side in  those  agricultural  occupations  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation  is  devoted,  are  presented  and  examined.  The  second  portion 
of  the  work  deals  with  various  reforms  and  movements,  the  aim  of 
which  is  either  the  complete  solution  of  the  social  question,  or  at 
any  rate  some  mitigation  of  its  gravity.  Individual  or  combined 
effort  in  indejiendence  of  any  action  by  the  State  is  first  investigated, 
and  then  our  author  turns  to  the  policy  pursued  in  this  connection 
by  the  Government.  Here,  too,  his  attention  is  necessarily  given 
in  the  main  to  what  has  been  done,  or  is  contemplated,  to  improve 
the  economic  status  of  the  agricultural  proletariat.  For  Spain  is 
still  preponderantly  agricultural ;  and  there  is  obviously  large  room 
for  great  amelioration  in  this  department  of  her  l)usiness  activity. 
In  many  resj^ects  she  is  still,  it  is  plain,  at  a  low  stage  of  development 
when  compared  with  other  Euro})ean  countries. 

It  is  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  cheerful  picture  which  our  author 
is  compelled  to  draw.  The  poverty  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
might  even  provoke  a  feeling  of  positive  despair.     While  the  work- 
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man  seems,  in  consequence  of  an  Oriental  nonchalance  contracted 
perhaps,  as  M.  Marvaud  hints,  from  the  Moors  who  once  governed  the 
country,  to  feel  these  narrow  means  less  keenly  than  his  fellows  who 
belong  to  other  nationalities,  and  to  be  incapable  of  that  disciplined 
combination  which  in  P^ngland  would  seek  and  obtain  effective  help 
from  trades  unions,  and  in  Germany  would  rely  on  the  active  pressure 
of  social  democracy,  the  Spaniard  nevertheless  passes  with  suddenness 
from  acquiescent  apathy  to  coml)ative  excitement ;  and  it  is  the 
aggressive  type  of  modern  Socialism,  known  as  Syndicalism,  which 
is  most  commonly  in  evidence  in  the  Peninsula.  Another  salient 
characteristic  is  brought  out  in  the  careful  description  which  is  given 
of  the  Institute  of  Social  Keforms,  located  in  the  capital,  and  of 
the  legislation  it  has  conceived  and  passed.  On  paper  these  laws 
are  excellent.  The  scheme  is  even  more  drastic  on  some  points, 
such  as  the  protection  of  women  from  industrial  labour  after  child- 
birth, than  the  laws  of  other  countries.  Nor  does  it  fail  in  com- 
prehensiveness. And  yet  it  would  appear  to  be  in  actual  fact  a  dead 
letter.  But  the  crux  of  the  economic  situation  in  Spain  is  found, 
as  we  have  noticed,  in  agricultural  rather  than  in  industrial  life. 
A  different  prol^lem  is  presented  in  various  portions  of  the  country. 
In  some  districts  the  large  estates  need  to  be  broken  up,  while  in 
others  the  excessive  subdivision  of  the  ownership  and  occupancy  of 
the  soil  calls  for  some  restraint.  In  most  parts  systematic  irrigation 
offers  hope  of  material  improvement.  In  all  the  means  of  commu- 
nication are  still  very  backward.  When  to  this  we  add  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  is  illiterate,  and 
that  with  many  of  the  middle  classes,  whom  our  author  excludes 
expressly  from  his  purview,  from  considerations  of  space,  the  problem 
of  eifecting  a  balance  between  an  inadequate  income  and  an  absolutely 
necessary  expenditure  is  in  the  generality  of  years  no  less  insoluble 
than  it  woidd  seem  to  be  with  their  inferiors,  we  must  conclude  that 
here,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  the  economist  to 
investigate  in  the  desire  to  find  an  opportunity,  or  to  suggest  and 
employ  means,  for  alleviating  in  some  degree  such  prevailing 
misery,  if  a  complete  cure  cannot  be  at  once  discovered  or  effectively 
applied.  L.L.P. 

10. — An  Empire  in  Pawn:  being  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Indian, 
Colonial,  and  Domestic  Finance,  Preference,  Free  Trade,  &c.  ■  By 
A.  J.  Wilson.  336  pp.,  8vo.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1909. 
Price  I  OS.  bd.  net. 

This  collection  of  writings  produced  at  various  times  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  suffers  in  a  measure  from  a  disadvantage 
which  often  attaches  to  volumes  thus  compiled.  But  the  disad- 
vantage is  here  neutralised  to  some  extent  by  the  attitude  of  the 
writer.  He  himself  admits  in  his  Introduction  that  in  "  some  of 
these  reprinted  essays  the  statistics  are  old  in  a  sense ; "  and,  in  the 
case  of  those  dealing  with  Australasia,  which,  like  many  others  in 
the  book,  are  articles  reproduced  from  the  "  Investors'  Eeview," 
he  confesses  that  the  subsequent  "course  of  events  has  not  been 
such  as  "  he  "  anticipated,"  Yet  in  this  instance,  while,  as  he  allows, 
he  seems  to  have  been  "wrong"  in  regarding  any   step   towards 
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Federation  in  that  quarter  of  the  Empire,  whose  indebtedness  is  his 
theme,  as  "  premature,"  he  thinks  that  its  achievement  has 
involved  unnecessary  additional  expenditure.  And  the  "immediate 
collapse,"  which  he  then  expected  from  the  "  reckless  "  finance  of 
these  Colonies,  was,  he  now  considers,  only  postponed  through  the 
mischievous  "  power  of  credit  to  sustain  young  communities  in  a 
dangerous  course."  "  The  borrowing  passion,"  which  has  since  been 
unabated,  must  in  the  end,  he  still  feels  convinced,  result  in  the 
ruin  which  has  thus  been  deferred  rather  than  prevented.  Similarly, 
in  the  group  of  Essays  on  the  fiscal  controversy,  he  has,  he  tells  us, 
made  a  selection  of  a  few  from  many  articles,  because  he  is  sensible 
that  the  "mockery  and  derision,"  which  was  all  that  he  could  bring 
himself  to  bestow  at  first  upon  such  "fantastic  proposals,"  might 
properly  be  regarded  as  "  ephemeral  writing ;  "  and  he  himself  has 
gradually  come  to  the  conclusion"  that  "there  was  a  force  behind 
the  Protectionists  greater  than  any  argument  or  sophistication  of 
statistics  could  furnish."  In  other  words,  as  an  Essay  written  as 
recently  as  1905  indicates,  he  shares  the  idea  of  observers  of  a  very 
different  fiscal  creed  who  hold  that  "  revenue  considerations  "  may 
compel  the  abandonment  in  this  country  of  the  Free  Trade  principle 
of  taxing  "  for  revenue  alone."  The  real  cause  of  this  result,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilson  despondently  acquiesces  rather  than  finds  any  cause  for 
satisfaction,  is  closely  connected  with  the  text  on  which  he  is  never 
weary  of  discoursing.  It  is  excessive  expenditure  with  its  inevitable 
sequel,  financial  embarrassment. 

In  the  opening  sentences  of  his  Introduction  he  states  concisely 
the  moral  enforced  throughout  his  writings ;  and  he  is  correct  in 
pleading  that,  if  his  figures  be  old,  his  argument  has  not  yet  become 
obsolete.  It  is  this  connecting  thread  which  gives  to  the  collection 
of  essays,  lectures  and  articles  a  sense  of  unity  ;  and  the  emphatic 
expression  and  firm  grasp  of  his  belief,  which  characterises  the 
author,  sustains  the  interest  of  the  reader  through  the  discussion  of 
the  various  topics  set  forth  in  the  title  of  the  book.  "  My  con- 
tention," Mr.  Wilson  states,  "  has  always  been  a  simple  one."  It  is 
that  "  debt  is  a  cancerous  disease  and  morally  deadly  in  the  course 
of  time  alike  for  the  nation  and  the  individual."  And,  he  proceeds, 
"  inasmuch  as  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  distinguished  above  all 
that  have  gone  before  it  as  the  age  of  credit,  which  means  debt,  it 
follows  that  our  peril  is  the  greatest  ever  seen,  and  it  grows  in 
intensity — the  peril  to  our  civilisation  "  and  our  "  liberties."  In 
India,  in  Australia,  and  even  in  Canada,  warning  illustrations  of  the 
presence  of  this  potent  mischief  are  discovered.  The  appreciative 
essay  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  informed  and  informing  lecture  on 
"some  aspects  of  modern  banking,"  fulfil  indeed  the  subordinate 
purpose  of  throwing  into  relief  the  main  object  Mr.  Wilson  has  in 
view ;  and,  while  in  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  "  ethics  of 
gambling,"  he  tries  to  discriminate  between  deserved  and  unmerited 
reproach,  he  has  little  but  damaging  criticism  to  bestow  in  another 
essay  on  most  of  the  component  meml)ers  of  the  class  of  "  profes- 
sional directors,"  and  for  Rhodesian  finance  he  has  nothing  Init 
outspoken  blame  in  a  third  batch  of  articles. 
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It  i.s  (litlicult  to  avoid  an  impression  that  the  colours  are  laid  on 
with  too  thick  and  full  a  brush,  although  much  that  is  said  is  as 
pertinent  as  it  is  true.  Of  their  forcible  lucidity  indeed  no  reader 
of  these  essays  can  entertain  a  doubt.  But  for  charity  to  adver- 
saries, or  for  suspense  of  judgment,  or  perhaps  even  for  a  hint  of 
reservation,  we  should  propably  seek  in  vain  in  these  animated 
chapters,  and,  if  we  accepted  in  their  fulness  the  prophecies  of 
impending  woe  uttered  on  nearly  every  page,  our  hopes  for  the 
future  of  mankind  upon  this  planet  woulrl  be  wrapped  in  the 
gloom  of  unrelieved  disillusion.  We  should,  nevertheless,  do  well 
to  weigh  with  care  the  serious  arguments  advanced  by  so  convinced 
and  persuasive  and  experienced  an  authority.  L.L.P. 

11. — Other  New  Publications* 

[Tliese  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 

Andersson  (Thor.).  Statistikens  Sjalfstandighedsforklaring  i  Sverige. 
80  pp.,  8vo.     Stockholm  :  Froleen  and  Co.,  1910. 

[A  pamphlet  advocating  "the  independence  of  Swedish  statistics,"  and 
severely  f-riticising  certain  Swedish  statisticians.] 

Benini    (Rodolfo).       La    Semiologia    economica    a    base    statistica. 

16  pp.,   8vo.     Rome:  G.  Bertero  and  Co.,  1910. 
Best  (R.  H.),  Daoies  (JF.  J.)  and  Perks  (C).     Brassworkers  of  Berlin 

and  of  Birmingham.    A  comparison.    Joint  Report  of.    5th  edition. 

xi  +  82  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  6d. 

[An  interesting  and  painstaking  account,  devoid  of  political  bias.] 

Butler  (Elizabeth  B.).  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Women  and  the 
trades.  Pittsburgh,  1907-08.  The  Pittsburgh  Survey  findings 
in  six  volumes,  edited  by  Paul  Underwood  Kellogg.  8vo.  New 
York,  1909. 

Chaillei/  (Joseph).  Administrative  problems  of  British  India.  Trans- 
lated by  Sir  William  Meyer,  K.C.I.E.  xv  +  590  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910.     Price  los. 

[This  book,  the  result  of  many  years  of  labour,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with  British  ailrainistration  and  the  second  with 
Britisli  policy  in  India.  The  author  deals,  among  other  subjects,  with  the 
populalions  of  In;lia,  their  linguages  and  races,  their  religions,  castes  and 
occupations,  the  economic  conditions  of  tlie  country,  social  and  political 
reforms,  and  the  social  relations  between  Europeans  and  Indians.  In 
the  second  division  of  the  book  the  native  States  of  India  and  Burma  are 
described,  while  there  are  also  chapters  dealing  with  landed  property  and 
the  agricultural  classes,  law,  justice,  education,  and  the  share  of  the 
Indians  in  the  administration  of  the  country.] 

Cruppi  (Jean).  Pour  I'expansion  economique  de  la  France.  Dix-neuf 
mois  au  Ministere  du  Commerce  et  de  ITndustrie.  39 1  pp.,  sm.  8vo. 
Paris  :  P.-V.  Stock,  1910.     Price  3  frs.  50  c. 

[In  this  volume  JI.  Cruppi,  formerly  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
deals  with  different  economic  and  commercial  subjects  which  came  within 
his  observation  when  at  the  Ministry.  He  suggests  reforms  in  certain 
directions,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  French  mercantile  marine, 
technical  instruction,  and  the  Frencli  customs  tariff.  The  book  embodies 
a  number  of  speeches  on  commercial  topics.] 

*  See  also  "  Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  681,  sq^q. 
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Davenport  (C.  B.).  Eugenics.  The  science  of  human  improvement 
by  better  breeding.  35  pp.,  12 mo.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  and  London :  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  1910.     Price  2S. 

[A  brief  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
inheritance  of  various  characteristics,  which  it  is  possible  now  to 
formulate  more  precisely,  owing  to  recent  developments  in  the  study 
of  Mendelism.] 

Dawson  {IFiUiain  Harbutt),  The  vagrancy  problem.  The  case  for 
measures  of  restraint  for  tram.ps,  loafers,  and  unemployables : 
with  a  study  of  Continental  detention  colonies  and  labour  houses. 
XV  +  270  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910. 
Price  5.S. 

[The  intention  of  the  author  is  to  educate  public  opinion  still  further  on  the 
rational  treatment  of  the  vagrancy  question.  There  are  some  interesting 
tables  summirising  the  results  of  measures  dealing  with  vagrancy  in 
Belgium,  Germany  and  Switzerland.] 

Denis  (H.)  and  Denis  (Madame  H.).    Atlas  de  statistique  economique, 
financiere  et  sociale  de  la  Belgique  comparee  aux  autres  pays, 
(atlas  of  statistical  charts  and  diagrams.)     La.  4to.     1908. 
Joh)  [Henri).    Problemes  de  science  criminelle.     291  pp.,  8vo.     Paris  : 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1910.     Price  3  frs.  50  c. 
[Tlie  author  considers  his  subject  under  four  heads,  namely,  crime  at  the 
present  time,  the  penal  question  and  capital  punishment,  the  penitentiary 
question,  and  means  of  assistam^e  and  of  repression.      In  the  first  part 
the  increase  of  crime,  and  especially  of  juvenile  crime,  as  well  as  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of   statistical   comparisons   as    to    the    degree    of 
criminality  in  different  countries,  are  discussed.] 

Loch  (C.  S.).  Charity  and  social  life.  A  short  study  of  religious 
and  social  thought  in  relation  to  charitable  methods  and  institu- 
tions. 496  pp.,  8vo.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910. 
Price  6s.  net. 

[A  reprint  for  the  most  part  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  with 
additional  cliapters  on  charity  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  religious 
thought,  and  on  questions  raised  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws.  The  author  does  not  deal  with  recent  cliaritable  schemes 
and  proposals,  and  the  book  is  more  a  study  of  charity  in  relation  to  the 
thoughts  with  which  it  is  most  closely  associated  and  some  of  the 
methods  to  which  it  has  given  force  and  vitality.] 
Lottin   {Josei)h).      Le   Calcul    des    probabilit^s    et    les    r^gularit^s 

statistiques.     32  pp.,  8vo.     Louvain,  1910. 
Oaken/all  {J.  C),     Brazil  in  1910.     (Edited  by  the  Commission  of 
Economic  Expansion  of  Brazil,  Paris.)     280  pp.,  8vo.     Plymouth, 
1910. 
[A   brief    general   description  of   the  social   and   economic    condition    of 
Brazil  at  the  present  time.     The  appendix  contains  statistics  of  wages 
and  tlie  cost  of  living  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  dc] 
Fratt  (Edwin  A.).     Canals  and  Traders.     The  argument  pictorial 
as  applied  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and 
Waterways,     xi  +  123  pp.,  maps,  &c.,  8vo.     London  :  P.  S.  King 
and  Son,  1910.     Price  i^-. 
[The  object  of  tliis  book  is  to  examine  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on   Canals,  and  to  show  tlie  impracticability  of  the  sciieme  of  "State- 
aided  canal  resuscitation"  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners. 
There  are  numerous  reproductions  of  photograplis  by  whicli  the  author 
illustrates  the  actual  couditious  existing  ou  our  waterways.] 
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Vogeldein  (Theodor).  Organisatioiisformen  dor  Eiseriiiuliistrie  und 
Textiliiidustrie  in  England  und  Amerika.  xv  +  277  pp.,  8vo. 
Leipzig:  Duncker  and  Humhlot,  1910.     Price  6  maiks  50  pf. 

[An  economic  and  statistical  study  of  tlic  organisation  and  dovelopnicnt  of 
the  iron  and  textile  industries  in  England  find  in  tlie  United  States. 
There  is  a  statistical  supplement  dealing  principally  with  prices  and 
production  of  iron  manufactures  in  the  two  countries  for  a  series  of 
years.] 

IFehh  {M.  de  P.).     The  rupee  problem,  a  plea  for  a  definite  currency 

policy   for   India.     51    pp.,    8vo.     Karachi:    The   "Mercantile" 

Steam  Press.     1910.     Price  i  rupee. 

[This  pamphlet  deals  with  the  condition  of  the  currency  in  India  and  the 

present   rise    in    prices.       The    author    urges    the    more    equitable    and 

scientific  management  of  the  Indian  currency.] 

Women  in  industry  from  seven  points  of  view.     By  Gertrude  M, 

Tuckwell,  Constance  Smith,  Mary  E.  Macarthur,  May  Tennant, 

Nettie   Adler,   Adelaide    M.   Anderson,  and   Clementina  Black; 

with  a  preface  by  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.     xiv  +  217  pp.,  8vo. 

London:  Duckworth  and  Co.     1910.     Price  2s.  net. 

[This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  book  issued  in  1908,  and  is  intended  for 

the    public   interested   in   the   general   question   of  woman's  position  in 

industry.      The    papers  deal,  among  other  subjects,  with  the  minimum 

wage,  trade  unionism,  infant  mortality,  child  employment,  and  factory 

and  workshop  law.] 

Austria.  Statistische  Monatschrift,  April,  1910.  (Contains)  Beitrage 
zur  Statistik  der  Jagd.  Von  Dr.  Hugo  Forcher.  La.  8vo. 
Briinn  :  F.  Irrgang,  1910. 

[An  interesting  and  uniisual  statistical  study  of  sport  in  Austria  in  1908  and 
in  earlier  years.  Statistics  are  given  of  the  areas  of  forests  and  wood- 
lands and  of  game  preserves  in  tlie  different  divisions  of  the  Kingdom. 
Tlie  numbers  of  the  different  kinds  of  animals  and  birds  killed  are  given 
in  great  detail  as  regards  time  and  place.  A  section  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  imports  and  exports  of  game  of  various  kinds,  in  regard  to 
different  countries  for  a  series  of  years,  and  there  are  also  statistics  of 
the  consumption  and  of  prices  of  game  in  certain  large  towns.  The 
author,  in  conclusion,  offers  some  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement 
of  the  statistics  of  sport,  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  drawn  up  a 
quesiionnaire.^ 
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At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  24  the  President, 
Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines,  in  referring  to  the  death  of  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII,  said  that  much  of  the  work  done  by  his  late 
Majesty,  perhaps  that  of  the  most  importance,  could  not  be  known 
for  many  years,  and  must  await  the  verdict  of  history.  But  the  high 
qualities  which  formed  a  link  between  the  life  of  King  Edward  and 
the  work  and  objects  of  the  Society  were  those  which  above  all 
others  had  been  fully  recognised  by  the  public,  in  the  Press  and 
otherwise,  because  they  were  those  which  more  than  any  others 
bound  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  subjects ;  these  were,  his  thoughtful 
initiative  and  unswerving  sympathy  with  projects  of  social  improve- 
ment and  measures  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  every  class  in 
this  country.  To  use  a  familiar  expression,  his  heart  was  in  the 
right  place  ;  and  he  had  the  brain  to  direct  the  beneficent  impulses 
of  his  heart  into  the  channels  in  which  they  would  be  of  the  most 
practical  and  permanent  benefit  to  his  people. 

Without  saying  more,  he  would  now  ask  the  Honorary  Secretary 
to  read  the  Address  which  the  Council  had  thought  it  their  duty  to 
present  to  his  successor,  His  Gracious  Majesty  King  George  V,  and 
he  would  assume  that,  by  their  standing  to  listen  to  it,  the  Fellows 
would  be  taken  as  adopting  it  as  the  expression  of  their  views  as 
well  as  those  of  their  officials. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  Honorary  Secretary,  then  read  the  following 
Address : — 

"  To  THE  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty: 

"  May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

"  We,  the  President  and  Council  representing  the  general  body 
of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  humbly  approach 
Your  Majesty  with  an  assurance  of  our  loyal  attachment  to 
Your  Majesty's  Throne  and  Person,  and  of  our  most  respectful 
condolence  with  Your  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  on  the 
sorrowful  occasion  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  His 
Majesty  King  Edward.  We  desire  humbly  to  express  the 
profound  grief  which  we,  iu  common  with  our  fellow-subjects 
throughout  the  Empire,  feel  in  the  loss  of  a  Sovereign  whose  life 
was  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  His  People,  and 
whose  reign  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  British 
race. 

"  The  Royal  Statistical  Society  recalls  with  grateful  pride  that 
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His  late  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  as  Prince  of  Wales  to 
occupy  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  position  of  Honorary  President 
of  the  Society,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  He  was 
its  Patron. 

"  We  desire  to  present  our  respectful  and  dutiful  congratulations 
to  Your  Majesty  on  your  accession,  and  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  interest  which  Your  Majesty  has  graciously  shown  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society  and  the  progress  of 
statistical  knowledge.  For  the  last  nine  years  Your  Majesty 
has  been  Honorary  President  of  the  Society,  and  we  remember 
with  special  appreciation  Your  Majesty's  participation  in  the 
reception  by  the  Society  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
in  London  in  1905,  and  of  the  inspiring  address  delivered  by 
Your  Majesty,  as  Honorary  President,  on  that  occasion.  We 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Society  may  continue  to  merit 
and  receive  Your  Majesty's  gracious  patronage. 

"  We  earnestly  pray  that  the  favour  of  Heaven  may  rest  on 
Your  Majesty  and  Your  Koyal  Consort,  and  that  it  may  please 
Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  to  Your  Majesty  a  long,  peaceful 
and  beneficent  reign  over  the  populations  and  territories  united 
in  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

"  Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Societ}', 
May  24,  1910."  

One  of  the  most  important  influences  of  the  last  month 
has  been  the  collection  of  the  overdue  taxes.  The  amount  of  the 
overdue  taxes  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
reach  about  29,000,000/.,  and  immediately  the  Budget  was  passed 
some  uneasiness  arose  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  London  money 
market  of  the  collection  of  this  great  sum  of  money  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  Consequently  suggestions  were  made  that  the 
Treasury  should  purchase  in  advance  of  maturity  a  portion  of  the 
Treasury  Bills  issued  to  finance  the  Exchequer  until  the  revenue 
was  received.  This  suggestion  received  very  careful  attention,  but 
unfortunately  the  law  did  not  permit  it  to  be  carried  out.  The 
Treasury  has  power  to  make  regulations  for  the  issue  and  redemption 
of  Treasury  Bills,  but  these  regulations  have  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  for  approval,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Treasury  has  never 
before  been  in  the  position  of  possessing  a  vast  sum  of  money  which 
it  could  not  disburse  either  in  supply  or  in  the  redemption  of 
Treasury  Bills  at  their  due  date  of  maturity,  no  regulation  has  ever 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  Treasury  Bills  in  anticipation  of  their 
maturity.  Hence  it  was  impossible  for  the  Treasury  to  act  upon 
the  suggestion.     The  result  has  been  that  the  Government  balances 
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in  the  Bank  of  England  have  grown  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  "Whereas 
at  the  end  of  April  the  public  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England 
were  only  8,444,000/.,  on  June  8  they  reached  24,931,000/. 
There  remains  about  13,000,000/.  of  overdue  taxation  to  be 
received.  As  the  Treasury  itself  could  not  furnish  assistance  to  the 
money  market  in  meeting  the  tax  collections  other  expedients  had 
to  be  adopted,  and  everyone  has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  assist  matters.  The  joint  stock  banks  have  permitted 
their  balances  in  the  Bank  of  England  to  fall  to  a  relatively 
low  figure,  and  of  the  16,500,000/.  that  has  accumulated  in  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury,  6,000,000/.  has 
come  from  bankers'  balances  with  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Bank  of  England  has  also  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  market, 
and  has  in  a  measure  taken  the  place  of  the  Treasury  by  buying 
Treasury  Bills  and  holding  them  until  they  mature.  So  far  the 
Bank  has  bought  about  3,300,000/.  of  Bills.  Of  the  balance  of  the 
money,  over  5,000,000/.  has  been  received  by  the  market  in  notes  and 
gold  either  from  the  country  or  from  abroad — most  of  it  from  the 
United  States ;  and  the  sum  which  the  market  has  been  obliged  to 
borrow  from  the  Bank  of  England  at  Bank  Rate  or  over  only 
slightly  exceeds  3,000,000/.  The  effect  of  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
has,  however,  been  felt  in  other  directions  more  than  in  the  discovmt 
and  short  loan  markets.  In  anticipation  of  the  collections,  bankers 
were  not  willing  to  lend  money  freely,  and  the  influence  of  their 
action  was  immediately  felt  in  what  may  be  termed  the  market  for 
capital  in  contra-distinction  to  bankers'  money,  and  the  subscriptions 
for  new  issues  began  to  decline.  The  result  has  been  that,  in  the 
last  six  weeks,  the  number  of  new  issues  of  capital  has  been  on 
a  small  scale  in  comparison  with  the  issues  in  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  number  of  new  applications  for  capital  is 
expected  to  remain  small  until  the  Government  balances  are  released 
by  the  redemption  of  Treasury  Bills  and  by  payments  for  interest 
and  supply  in  July.  The  revenue  collections  in  London  have  also 
to  some  extent  disturbed  the  other  international  money  markets, 
and  the  new  issues  of  capital  in  New  York,  Paris  and  Berlin  have 
greatly  declined.  

The  4  per  cent.  Bank  of  England  rate,  combined  with  the  Bank's 
control  of  the  open  market,  has  caused  gold  to  come  to  London  in 
considerable  quantities  from  other  lands,  and  the  Bank  of  England's 
stock  of  gold  and  cash  reserves  have  now  been  raised  to  larger 
figures  than  have  been  witnessed  since  the  phenomenal  accumulation 
of  gold  in  London  in  1895  and  1896.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  Bank  of  England  in  two  weeks  in  succession  reduced  its 
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official  minimum,  on  the  first  occasion  from  4  ])cr  cent,  to  3^  per 
cent.,  and  on  the  second  to  3  per  cent.  A  further  reduction  is  not 
expected  to  take  place,  although  fresh  additions  may  be  made  to  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  recognised  that  the 
gold  accumulated  may  rapidly  disappear  when  the  Bank  loses 
control  of  the  open  market  and  the  joint  stock  banks  have  the 
loaning  of  the  large  amount  of  gold  that  has  recently  been  sent  to 
London,  

Early  in  June  a  relatively  great  fall  occurred  in  the  prices  of 
American  railway'  securities  in  conseqiience  of  the  issue  of  an 
injunction  granted  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
restraining  the  Western  railways  from  increasing  their  freight  rates. 
The  fall  extended  to  American  Industrials.  Subsequent  events 
have  shown  that  the  trouble  was  really  a  misunderstanding,  and 
that  all  that  was  needed  to  put  matters  right  was  an  exchange  of 
views.  In  consequence  of  the  semi-panic  in  the  security  market  and 
the  spread  of  rumours  concerning  the  inability  of  railways  to  meet 
their  charges  if  the  advance  in  freight  rates  were  not  permitted, 
the  Presidents  of  all  the  Western  roads  visited  President  Taft  at 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  views  before  him. 
The  result  of  the  interview  was  entirely  favourable,  both  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  railways.  The  railway  Presidents 
explained  that  the  increase  in  rates  was  absolutely  essential,  having 
regard  to  the  advances  in  wages  that  had  been  necessary  (owing 
to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living),  many  of  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  arbitrators  appointed  under  the  Arbitration  Law, 
and  that  if  the  railways  were  not  allowed  to  charge  increased 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  freight,  their  profits  would  seriously  decline 
owing  not  only  to  the  advance  in  wages,  but  to  the  high  prices  of 
materials.  On  the  other  hand.  President  Taft  and  his  Ministers 
were  able  to  convince  the  representatives  of  the  railways  that  the 
injunction  was  not  intended  to  prevent  an  advance  in  rates.  It  was 
merely  intended  to  compel  the  railways  to  comply  with  the  law  and  to 
submit  the  proposed  increases  to  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Further,  the  President  suggested  to  the  railways 
the  advisability  of  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  rates  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  new  Railway  Bill  now  before  Congress,  which 
gives  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  reasonableness  of  any  increase  in  rates  without  the  intervention 
of  aggrieved  parties.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  prices  of 
American  railway  securities  have  somewhat  recovered  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Railway  Bill  will  soon  become  law,  that  the 
matter   will  go   before   the   Interstate    Commerce   Commissioners, 
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and  that  the  railways  will  be  permitted  to  increase  their  rates 
sufficiently  to  cover  the  rise  in  wages  and  the  increased  cost  of 
materials. 


Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number  of  prices  for  May  is  78*2,  the 
average  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77  being  taken  as  100.  Although 
the  aggregate  index-number  shows  little  change  and  is  only  slightly 
lower,  there  were  some  very  important  changes  which  practically 
balanced  each  other.  A  considerable  fall  took  place  in  corn,  and  a 
more  than  equivalent  rise  in  meat,  both  beef  and  mutton.  There  is 
no  alteration  to  record  in  minerals,  and  very  little  in  the  case  of 
textiles,  but  among  "sundry  materials"  there  is  a  reduction  for 
linseed  oil  and  palm  oil.  Articles  of  food  were  7  5  "5  as  against 
75*4  in  April,  while  materials  were  80*2  as  against  8o'8.  The  price 
of  silver  fell  slightly.  

The  trade  returns  for  May,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
tables,  give  evidence  of  continued  progress,  both  as  regards  imports 
and  exports,  although  the  month  contained  one  Avorking  day  less 
than  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  owing  to  the  funeral  of  the 
late  King.     Allowance  should,  however,  be  made  for  higher  prices. 


Shipping  (foreigu  trade). 


May,  1910. 


Increase  (  +  ) 

or  decrease  (  — ) 

in  May,  1910, 

as  compared  with 

May,  1909. 


Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered  "1 
witli  cargoes  J 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1 
with  cargoes   J 


Tons. 
3,607,832 

4,782,523 


Tons. 
+  539,54-4 

-  137,627 


Imports. 

May,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ) 

in  May,  1910, 

compared  with 

May,  1909. 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

£                                £ 
21,606,590                 +   4.082.958 

II.  Kaw  materials  and  articles  "\ 
mainly  unmanufactured   / 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  \ 
manufactured j 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  "1 
fled  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

19,980,381 

13,476,908 

205,300 

+   4,758,627 
+    1,552,102 

-1-         20,941. 

Total  merchandise 

55,269,179 

-^  10,414,631 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 

9,603,726 

+   5,221,577 
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Exports. 

May,  1910. 

Increase  {  +  ) 
or  decrease  (—) 

ill  .May,  1910, 

compared  with 

May,  1909. 

Exports    of      produce    and    manu- 
factures of  tlie  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

£ 

1,775,781 
4,523,252 

26,627,679 

680,599 

£ 

+        82,311 

4-       40,307 

-f-  3,784,032 
+      174,915 

II.  Raw   materials  and    articles  "1 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  whoUj  or   mainlj  "1 
manufactured J 

IV".  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  j 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

1,004,559 
5,299,473 

1,977,830 

12,400 

+        42,196 
+  1,023,963 

-       19,472 

3,673 

II.  Raw    materials  and    articles  1 
mainly  vxnmanufactured    J 

III.  Articles   wholly  or   mainly  "1 
manufactured / 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  "1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

4i,90'.573 

+  5.' -4.579 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  

5,358,587 

-1-      810  073 

Volume  I  of  the  "  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
"  Kingdom  Avith  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  1909," 
has  just  been  issued.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Trade  Records,  the  arrangement 
of  these  volumes  has  been  altered.  The  present  volume  contains 
the  tables  of  imports  classified  according  to  countries  of  consign- 
ment, and  exports  classified  according  to  countries  of  final  destination. 
Volume  II  will  contain  abstract  and  detailed  tables  of  imports  from 
and  exports  to  each  country,  and  the  quantities  (where  recorded) 
and  value  of  principal  and  other  articles  retained  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  abstract  and  detailed  tables  of  imports  and  exports  at 
each  port ;  the  amount  of  customs  revenue  received  at  each  port  or 
place ;  details  of  the  transhipment  under  bond  of  certain  articles  ; 
an  account  of  the  quantities  of  articles  liable  to  customs  duties 
remaining  in  bond ;  and  details  of  the  transhipment  of  free  goods 
on  through  bills  of  lading.  Volume  III  will  contain  a  classification, 
on  the  basis  followed  in  Volumes  I  and  II  of  the  annual  statement 
for  1908  and  earlier  years. 
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The  Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  the  Registrars-General  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  four  weeks 
ending  May  28,  1910,  show  the  following  results  :— 


Estimated 
population. 

Births  and  deaths 
registered. 

Mean 
Birth- 
rates. 

Mean 

Deatli- 

rates  from 

all  causes. 

Births. 

Deatlis. 

England    and   Wales    (77  l 

great  towns) J 

Scotland  (8  principal  towns) 

Ireland    (Dublin   registra-  | 

tion  area  and   21   urban  V 

districis)    J 

16,940,895 
1,891,936 

1,151,790 

33,666 

3,868 

2,514 

16,925 

2,187 

1,812 

25-9 
26-6 

28-4 

130 
151 

20  5 

There  are  no  very  marked  diflferences  between  the  rates  given 
above  and  the  rates  for  the  corresponding  weeks  last  year,  or  for  the 
four  preceding  weeks.  The  birth-rates,  however,  both  for  England 
and  Ireland,  show  a  decided  rise  in  the  last  week.  In  England  the 
rate  was  31-01,  in  Ireland  32-9;  the  lowest  rates  during  the  four 
weeks  were  lyi  in  England  and  227  in  Ireland. 


According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  in  April  was  as  follows : — 


Trade  Unions  making  returns. 

Reported  as  unemployed. 

Number. 

Net  membership. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

April   1910   

416 
416 

416 

699,932 
701,766 
700, S67 

30,475 
36,543 

37,250 

4-4 

March  1910    

52 

April,  1909 

S-2 

Employment  in  April  continued  to  improve  generally.  As 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  employment  in  all  industries,  except 
cotton,  showed  considerable  improvement. 


The  following  returns  relating  to  pauperism,  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  iov  May,  1910: — 
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Paupers  on  one  day  in  llie  second  week  of 
April,  1910. 

Decrease  (— ) 
ill  rate  per  io,ooo 
of  population  on  a 

Sclectid  inliaii  ilistricls. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

Rate 

per  io,ooo 

of  tstiTnated 

population. 

Month 

Year 

England  and  Wales  — 

Metiopolis     

West  Ham    

80,083 

5,172 

73,120 

11,051 

15,409 

43,089 
ll,4i9 
122,275 
35,355 
12,441 

123,172 
16,601 

195,395 
46,406 

27,850 

256 

2-^4 

207 

2/7 
2JS 

-  5 

-  8 

-  6 

-  5 

-  12 

-  5 

-  6 

Other  districts 

Scotland    

-6 
-  3 

Ireland 

-  5 

Total,       April,  1 
1910  / 

184.835 

224,589 

409,424  :        224 

-    6 

-  5 

The  third  part  of  the  Preliminary  Tables  of  the  Census  of 
Production  recently  issued,  deals  with  a  variety  of  industries, 
including  linen,  silk,  salt,  paint,  soaps,  candles,  and  many  other 
commodities.  The  gross  output  (selling  value  or  value  of  work 
done)  is  165,833,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  is 
104,610,000/.  The  amount  paid  to  other  firms  by  the  various 
factories  for  work  given  out  is  1,402,000/.  The  net  output,  i.e.,  the 
excess  of  the  gross  output  over  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  and 
the  work  given  out,  is  59,821,000/.  The  total  of  persons  employed 
(except  out-workers),  is  651,001,  and  figures  are  also  given  of  the 
net  output  per  person  employed,  excluding  out-workers.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  the  high  figures  of  net 
output  per  person,  shown  for  certain  groups,  result  from  the 
inclusion  in  these  groups  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  proprietory 
articles  which  involve  heavy  expenses  of  sale  and  advertisement. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  chemical,  drug  and  perfumery  trades, 
the  paint,  colour  and  varnish  trades,  the  soap  and  candle  trades,  the 
fertilizer,  glue,  sheep-dip,  and  disinfectant  trades,  and  the  ink,  gum 
and  sealing-wax  trades. 


The  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
relative  rise  in  incomes  and  in  wages  during  recent  years  may  be 
directed  to  a  long  letter  on  this  subject  by  "A  Student  of 
Arithmetic  "  that  appeared  in  The  Times  of  May  23.  The  writer 
takes  as  his  text  two  statements  by  Viscount  Morley  and  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  respectively,  to  the  effect  that,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  the  incomes  of  income-tax  payers  have  increased  by 
about  100/.  per  head,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  wages  of  "the 
aristocracy  of  labour "  have  only  risen  by  i/.  per  head.  These 
statements  do  not  appea,r  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  considerable 
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increase  that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  number  of  payers  of 
income-tax,  and  "A  Student  of  Arithmetic,"  utilising  (1)  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  assessments  under  Schedules  D  and  E ; 
(2)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  claims  for  abatement ;  (3)  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  of  over  20I.  in  annual 
value,  suggests  that  as  a  fact  the  increase  in  number  of  tax  payers 
has  been  so  great — as  much  as  200,000 — that,  when  allowance 
is  made  for  more  accurate  assessment  of  profits,  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  has  been  any  increase  of  income  per  head  at  all.  It  seems 
questionable  whether  the  quantities  utilised  by  "  A  Student "  can 
be  regarded  as  valid  indices  to  the  numl>er  of  payers  of  income-tax, 
but  the  letter  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  point  dealt  with  is  of 
great  importance.  Mr.  Bowley,  it  will  be  remembered,  discussed  in 
his  Paper  on  "  The  improvement  of  official  statistics "  (Journal, 
vol.  Ixxi.,  pp.  471-4),  a  similar  newspaper  statement  respecting  the 
relative  rise  of  incomes  and  of  wages,  and  indicated  the  fallacies. 


At  the  March  meeting  of  the  SockUd  de  Statisiique  de  Paris,  a  Paper 
was  read  by  M.  Lucien  ^Nlarch  in  which  the  question  of  the  effects 
of  changes  in  retail  prices  on  the  household  expenditure  of  different 
classes  was  examined.  The  data  presented  related  to  Paris  only, 
not,  as  in  the  recent  study  of  M.  Levasseur,  to  different  districts  of 
France.  The  summary  of  results  is  contained  in  the  following  series 
of  index  numbers :— 


1839-43. 

1850-51. 

1861-65. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1887-91.    :  1898-1901. 

1907-08. 

A 

B 

86-5 
85  5 

82-0 
800 

980 
98-0 

113-0 
1120 

109-5 
109-0 

1030 
101-5 

100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
970 

A.  Family  of  a  carpenter,  coasistfng  of  4  persons,  with  an  income  of  80L 
per  annum. 

B.  Middle-class  family  of  9  persons  (including  z  domestics)  with  an  income 
of  800?.  per  annum. 


In  the  latest  period  shown,  the  cessation  of  the  octroi  on  wine 
entering  Paris  has  kept  the  figures  down.  But  for  this  it  is 
estimated  that  they  would  have  been  104-5  and  loi-o  respectively. 
The  expenditures  covered  by  the  index  number  were  those  on  food, 
heat,  light  and  housing.  These  would  require,  apparently,  rather  over 
two-thirds  of  the  workman's  income,  and  but  little  over  one-third  of 
that  of  the  middle-class  family,  at  the  period  to  which  the  figures  of 
Sol.  and  800/.  apply,  namely,  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  general  complaint  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  to 
which  M.  March  alludes  is,  he  considers,  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
standard  of  living.  An  illustration  is  afforded  by  certain  data 
relating  to  the  prices  of  the  dishes  in  a  popular  restaurant.  From 
1868  to  1909  the  cost  per  meal  increased  70  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
It  is  estimated  that,  had  the  same  articles  been  consumed  throughout, 
the  changes  in  the  prices  charged  would  have  led  to  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent,  in  the  cost.  The  difference  represents  changes  in 
consumption,  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  living.  The  index  numbers  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  represent  the  changing  cost  of  a  uniform 
scale  of  living,  as  far  as  that  could  be  submitted  to  estimate.  A 
comparison  of  these  with  the  changes  in  earnings  or  income  affords, 
argues  M.  March,  a  measure  of  the  improvement  in  the  scale  of  living. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  correction  of  wages  by  a  price  index  to 
determine  what  has  become  familiar  under  the  name  of  "  real  wages," 
as  contrasted  with  "  nominal  wages."  The  wages  of  a  carpenter  in 
Paris  have,  it  is  stated,  doubled  between  1812  and  1900,  while  the 
cost  of  a  like  amount  of  food  and  lodging,  light  and  heat,  has 
increased  only  some  1 5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  income  of 
the  official  class  typified  by  the  family  whose  income  at  the  end  of 
the  period  was  about  800/.  has  only  increased  by  some  25  per  cent., 
while  the  cost  of  their  food,  &c.,  has  grown  almost  equally  with 
that  of  the  workman.  The  relative  position  of  the  manual  worker 
has  thus  improved  greatly.     

A  point  of  considerable  interest  was,  incidentally,  submitted  to 
examination,  namely,  the  increase  of  rents  of  houses,  and  their 
relation  to  the  selling  value  of  house  property.  It  was  found  that  the 
value  of  property  increased  more  rapidly  than  its  rental,  and  that 
the  increase  of  the  latter  was  more  closely  related  to  the  increase  of 
wages  than  to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general. 
Increase  of  rents  has  operated  to  offset  the  downward  tendency  in 
the  prices  of  commodities  since  the  early  seventies,  though  it  has 
not  been  great  enough  to  prevent  the  index  number  of  expenditure 
from  falling.  The  increase  of  rentals  over  this  later  period,  too,  has 
been  very  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  artisan  family  than 
in  that  of  the  middle-class  household.  The  net  result  of  the  whole 
investigation  is  to  show  a  great  improvement  in  the  command  which 
the  earnings  of  labour  have  afforded  over  such  goods  as  are  repre- 
sented in  the  index  number.  This  improvement  was  marked  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  shown  by  data  given  by 
M.  March,  but  not  cited  above,  carrying  the  comparison  back  to  the 
first  decade  of  the  century.  Its  rate  was  conspicuously  increased 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  that  increased  rate  has  been 
maintained  with  but  little  variation  since  that  time. 
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In  the  May  issue  of  the  Journal  de  la  Socid6  de  Statistique  de 
Paru,  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon  discusses  the  comparative  statistics  of 
alcoholism  and  tuberculosis  in  France.  The  conclusion  at  which 
the  writer  arrives  is  that  the  principal  factor  in  the  cause  of 
tuberculosis  is  the  consumption  of  brandy.  He  demonstrates,  in  an 
interesting  diagram,  that  the  consumption  of  brandy  begins  where 
the  production  of  wine  ceases,  namely,  in  the  departments  of  the 
North ;  and  it  is  certainl}'^  remarkable  that  in  a  corresponding 
diagram  the  deaths  from  phthisis  in  the  departments  of  the  North 
and  the  East  are  overwhelmingly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  South  and 
the  Midi.  The  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  figures  quoted  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  classes  specially  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  brandy-drinking,  such  as  the  "  cabaretiers."  Further, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  tuberculosis  tends  to  attack  men  rather  than 
women  in  adult  life,  since  the  latter  are  seldom  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  drinking  Ijrandy,  while  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  both  sexes  are 
liable  to  tuberculosis  in  about  the  same  degree.  Dr.  Bertillon 
advocates  the  encouragement  of  wine-drinking  to  combat  the  evil ; 
wine  is,  in  this  respect,  "  I'ennemi  de  I'eau  de  vie,"  and  therefore 
not  the  ally  of  tuberculosis. 

It  is  announced  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Statistical  Officer  to  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 
Personal  experience  of  the  work  and  management  of  a  statistical 
department  is  a  necessary  qualification.  The  officer  will  be 
expected  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  Authority, 
The  salary  attached  to  the  position  will  be  600/.  per  annum. 


The  Census  Bills  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  were 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  14. 


Dr.  Gustav  Sundbarg  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Statistics 
at  the  University  of  Upsala,  and  has,  in  consequence,  retired  from 
his  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Sweden. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdoji — 

The  Accountant,  1910 — 

May  7— Building  societies  :   JFaUace  (D.  E.). 

May  14 — The  rights  and   duties   of   executors,    trustees,   and 

administrators :  JFiUon  (Ernest). 
May  21 — The  rise  and  growth  of  modern  industrial  capital : 

Hamilton  (JF.  li.). 
May  28 — Arbitration  and  awards  :  Singleton  (J.  E.). 

Accountants'  Magazine.  June,  1910 — Responsibility  of  trustees  : 
Carmont  (John). 

Banker's  Magazine.  June,  1910 — New  stamp  duties.  The  new 
death  duties.  Progress  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  1909.  No.  5.  Proportion  of  capital  and  reserve  to 
deposits.  The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  rise  in  food  prices 
in  India  :  Murray  (Reginald).  Revolutionary  budgeteering  : 
Lawson  (JF.  R.).     Irish  banking  statistics. 

Financial  Review  of  Reviews.  June,  1910 — Don't  pay  income  tax 
on  savings.  You  can  legally  exempt  them  :  Loimnfeld  (Henry). 
The  rubber  madness  in  the  City  : — i.  The  gamble  in  shares : 
Lawson  (JF.  R.).  ii.  The  risks  and  dangers  of  rubber  cultivation  : 
Reid  (T.  H.).  iii.  The  possil^ility  of  artificial  rubber  :  Hennings 
(C.  R.).  The  future  of  the  shipping  industry:  Fremantle  (The 
Hon.  Sir  Edmund). 

Journal  of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture.  May,  1910 — The  conservation 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil :  Hall  (A.  D.).  Co-operative 
agricultural  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland.  April,  1910 — The  dead  meat  trade.  The  Irish 
butter  industry.  Irish  butter  and  the  Reichert-Wollny 
standard :  Brownlee  (G.).  Tobacco  growing  in  Ireland  :  Keller 
(G.  N.).  Some  features  of  Bavarian  forestry  :  Forbes  (A.  G.). 
Notes  on  a  visit  to  Denmark  :  McGluskey  (T.).  State-aid  to 
agriculture  in  Switzerland.  Egg  records  for  the  year  1908-09. 
Winter  egg  records. 

Journal  of  Institute  of  Bankers.  June,  1910 — -Report  of  the 
Council  and  proceedings  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Overdrafts  of  local  authorities  :  Scholefield  (Joshua). 

Journal  of  tlie  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation.  No.  22.  April, 
1910 — The  unification  of  law  :  Kennedy  (Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Justice). 
The  death  of  Lombroso  :  Kenny  (Prof.  Courtney).  The  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  German  divorce  law  :  ScJiusfer 
(Dr.  Ernest  J).  Codification  in  the  Philippines :  Lohingier 
(Charles  S.).  Espionage  and  scientific  invention :  Bentwich 
(Norman),  French  law  within  the  British  Empire.  Ill  : 
Renton  (Justice  JFood).  History  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law : 
Lee  (Prof  R.  JF.).     Review  of  legislation,  1908. 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 

United  Empire  :  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Journal.  June, 
1910 — German  Colonies  in  1909:  Hamilton  {Louis).  Education 
and  anthropology  in  West  Africa :  Tremcarne  {A.  J.  N.). 
Dairying  in  Australia  :  Gullett  {Harry  S.). 
Surveyors'  Institution.  Transactions.  Session  1909-10.  Vol.  42, 
Part  10 — Eoad  construction  and  maintenance:  Grantham  (R.  E.). 
Additional  remarks  on  road  maintenance :  Menzies  ( IVilliam). 

United  States — 

American  Statistical  Association.  Quarterly  Publications.  No.  89. 
March,  1910 — The  findings  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  on 
old  age  pensions :  Baldwin  (F.  Spencer).  Professor  Fisher's 
formula  for  estimating  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  of 
money:  Kinley  (David).  Proceedings  of  the  seventy-first 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, New  York,  December  27-.30,  1909.  The  outlook  for 
American  statistics:  JFillcox  (JFalter  E.).  Changes  in  census 
methods  for  the  census  of  1910  :  Durand  {Hon.  E.  Dana).  The 
statistical  basis  of  budget-making  :  Metz  {Herman  A.). 

Rankers'  Magazine  {New  York).  May,  1910 — The  United  States 
Treasury.  V:  Smith  {JVilliam  Henry).  Resources  and  liabilities  : 
The  pro1)lem  facing  the  savings  bank  trustee :  Rhoades  {John 
Harsen).     Bank  examinations  analysed  :  Reiki  {Charles  IF.). 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  84.  September,  1909 — 
Accidents  to  railroad  employees  in  New  Jersey,  1888  to  1907  : 
Crum  {Erederick  S.).     The  Minnesota  iron  ranges  :   Jlrtue  {G.  0.). 

Journal  of  Political  Economi/.  Mail,  1910— The  prices  of  American 
stocks,  1890-1909:  Mitchell  (fEeslcy  C).  The  Illinois  water- 
power  scheme :  Moulton  {H.  G.).  Consolidation  of  public 
utilities  in  Ohio :  Sidlo  {T.  L.).  Political  consistency  and  the 
cost  of  living:  Lauck  {JF.  Jett).     A  new  cost  of  living  inquiry. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  May,  1910 — The  separation  of 
state  and  local  revenues  :  Bidlock  {Charles  J).  The  subjective 
element  in  the  first  principles  of  taxation  :  Edgeworth  {E.  Y.). 
Control  of  railroad  accounts  in  leading  European  countries  : 
Sakolski  {A.  M.).  Small  holdings  and  agricultural  co-operation 
in  England :  Eay  {C.  R.).  Present  work  and  present  wages  : 
Thompson  {J.  G.).  Some  recent  books  on  protective  tariffs  : 
Robinson  {Edward  Van  Dyke).  The  Cleveland  street  railway 
settlement:  Bemis  {Edward  JF.).  Recent  changes  in  Australasian 
laws  against  strikes  :  Clark  {Victor  S.).  The  decline  in  trade 
union  membership  :  Parker  {C.  H.).  An  American  experiment 
in  workmen's  insurance:  Bushnell  {Henry  Davits).  The  British 
minimum  wages  act,  1909  :  Ilolcombe  {A.  N.). 

Yale  Review,  il/a//,  1910 — The  holding  corporation.  II:  Robinson 
(Maurice  //.).  Victorian  wages  boards  and  the  New  Zealand 
Conciliation- Arbitration  Act:  Kennaday  (Paul).  Legal  limita- 
tions upon  interference  with  the  contract  rights  of  a  competitor  : 
Trowbridge  {Mason).  Some  immigration  difierences :  Eairchild 
(Henry  Pratt). 
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Egypt — 

L'Egypte  Contemporaine,  1910 — 

No.  2.  March — Les  syndicats  agricoles  en  figypte :  Xuhar 
{S.  E.  BogJios  Pacha).  L'industrie  sucriere  et  la  culture  de  la 
canne  a  sucre  en  £gypte  :  Artaud  (C).  Le  d^sastre  cotonnier 
de  1909  et  ses  causes:  Sekahj  (A.).  Le  coton,  son  influence 
sur  la  prosperite  generale  de  I'l^gypte  :  Lumhroso  (J.).  The 
demand  for  the  Egyptian  cotton :  Todd  {J.  A.).  Le  com- 
merce exterieur  de  I'Egypte  en  1909.  Notes  on  the  industries 
of  Assiut  made  during  June-July,  1909  :  Ableft  {N'orman  L.). 
No.  3.  May — Projet  d'assurance  mutuelle  obligatoire  contre  la 
mortalite  du  betail  en  Egypte  :  Piot  {J.  B.).  Note  sur  la 
premiere  co-operative  de  credit  fondee  en  Egypte  :  Loutfij 
(Omar).  L'industrie  cotonniere  russe  et  I'emploi  du  coton 
egyptien  en  Russie :  Michel  (B.).  Les  progres  de  I'agricul- 
ture  en  France  depuis  cinquante  ans  (suite  et  fins) :  Martin 
(G.).  La  fabrication  des  engrais  au  Caire  :  Parodi  {H.  D.). 
Des  aptitudes  artistiques  des  Egyptiens  d'apres  les  resultats 
obtenus  a  I'ficole  des  beaux-arts  :  Laplagne  (G.).  Le  marche 
egyptien  et  I'utilite  de  la  publication  des  mercuriales  :  Martin 
(Germain)  et  Levi  (G.). 


France — 

Journal  des  Sconomistes.  3iaj/,  1910 — La  politique  contre  les 
verites  eeonoraiques  :  Gui/ot  (Fves).  Les  theories  nouvelles  sur 
le  commerce  au  xviii®  siecle :  Levasseur  (E.).  Le  langage 
economique :  Carlile  {JF.  IVarrand).  Un  coup  d'oeil  sur  nos 
finances  departmentales  et  communales  :  Goy  {Louis  de).  La 
banque  d'emission  hongroise  :  Aberdam  (Simon).  Mouvement 
agricole  :  MoUnari  (Maurice  de).  Revue  des  principales 
publications  economiques  fran^aises  et  etrangeres  :  liouxel  (M.) 
et  Breton  (Pdne).  Necrologie  :  Sir  Robert  Giffen. 
Journal  de  la  Society  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  May,  1910 — Statistique 
quinquennale  de  I'instruction  primaire :  Levasseur  (E.).  Le 
trafic  du  canal  allemand  des  deux-mers :  Meuriot  (Paul). 
Statistique  comparee  de  I'alcoolisme  et  de  la  tuberculose : 
Bertillon  (Dr.  Jacques). 
La  Riforme  Sociale,  1910— 

May  16— L'organisation  de  la  charite  aux  Pays-Bas  :  Ridhre 
[Louis).  Le  fonctionnarisme :  Hubert-VaUeroux(M.).  Chronique 
du  mouvement  social.  Pays  de  langue  anglaise :  Rofours 
(Baron  Jules  Angot  des). 
June  1 — Le  reboisement  des  montagnes  au  point  de  vue  social : 
Toumiid  (Daniel).  Depopulation  :  Romilly  (P.  JForms  de). 
L'exode  rural  en  Belgique :  Vliehergh  (Emile)  and  Ulens 
(Robert).  L'industrie  chimique  en  Allemagne.  Les  usines 
Bayer  et  Cie,  leur  organisation  technique  et  sociale  : 
B'Assignies  (•/.).  Chronique  du  mouvement  social.  Italie  et 
Espagne :  Lepclletier  (J.). 
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Germany — 

Archiv  fur  Eassen-  und  Gesellschafts- Biologic.  March-April,  1910 — 
Die  Laichwanderungen  der  Fische.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Gesell- 
schaftsbiologie  der  Tiere  :  Franz  {Dr.  Victor).  Weitere  Beitriige 
zur  Theorie  der  Vererbung  :  JJ^einherg  {Dr.  IF.).  Zur  Beein- 
trachtigung  der  Kriegstiichtigkeit  in  Deutschland :  Fischer 
{Dr.  A.).  Die  Einwande  gegen  die  Anschauung  von  der 
fortschreitenden  Entartung  der  Kulturvolker  :  Claassen 
{Dr.  Walter).  Die  Bekampfung  der  Kindersterblichkeit  vom 
Rassenstandpunkt  :  Grassl  {Dr.  J.).  Zur  Evolution  der 
menschlicben  Familie  :  Fehlinger  {Dr.  Hans). 

Deutsches  Statistisches  Zentralblatt.  May,  1910 — Uber  Mediane  und 
Quartilen :  Kieseritzky  {Dr.). 

Jahrbucher  fur  Nationalolwnomie  und  Statistik  {Conrad's).  Mai/, 
1910 — Landwirtschaftliche  Kreditreform  und  innere  Kolonisa- 
tion  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  des  Vorgehens  der 
Ostpreussischen  Landschaft :  Gerlach  {Otto).  Die  wirtschaftliche 
Gesetzgebung  des  Deutschen  Reiches  im  Jahre  1909.  Die 
Entwicklung  des  Preisniveaus  und  des  Getreidebedarfs  in 
England  und  Deutschland  in  den  letzten  Dezennien.  Mathe- 
matisch- Statistisches  zur  preussischen  ^Yahlrechtsreform  : 
Bortkiewicz  {L.). 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  Heft  2,  1910 — 
Die  Finanzen  des  Eeichs  und  der  deutschen  Bund^sstaaten 
(1909  und  1907).  Krankenversicherung  in  den  Knappschafts- 
kassen  und  Vereinen  1908.  Die  Erzeugnisse  der  Bergwerke, 
Salinen  und  Hiitten  1909.  Vorliiufige  Mitteilung.  Banknoten- 
und  Wechselkurse  an  der  Berliner  Borse,  1905-09.  Schlacht- 
vieh-  und  Fleischbeschau  1909.  Verkehr  im  Kaiser  Wilhelm- 
Kanal  1909.  Statistik  der  Inhaber-Schuldverschreibungen  der 
Stadt-  und  Landgemeinden  usw.  am  31  Dezember  1909. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Sociahvissenschaft,  1910.  Heft  5 — Die  voraus- 
sichtliche  Entwicklung  der  Volkszahl  im  Deutschen  Reich : 
Prinzing  {F.).  Politik  und  Nationalokonomie  IV  :  Fohle  {L.). 
Beitrage  zur  Theorie  des  Kapitalzinses  V :  Osioalt  {H.).  Die 
Verwaltung  der  Freien  Gewerkschaften  in  Deutschland  II  : 
Schildhach  { Bernhard). 

Italy — 

Gioniale  degli  Fconomisti  e  Rivista  di  Statistica.  February,  1910 — 
Ragioni  e  limiti  (?)  dei  poteri  del  Direttore  geuerale  delle 
Ferrovie :  //  Ferroviere.  II  Ministero  Sonnino  e  il  disegno  di 
legge  sugli  zuccheri :  Girelti  {E.).  II  prezzo  come  strumento  di 
lotta  fra  organismi  :  Sella  {E.).  Le  mutue  cauzioni  fra  i 
funzionari  dello  stato  :  Bonalini-Giovanetti  {C).  II  velivolo  di 
A.  Loria  :  Martrllo  {T.).  Nozioni  elementari  intorno  ad  alcune 
categorie  di  rapporti  statistici  :  Mortara  {G.).  Prezzi  e 
comsumi :  Gini  {(J.). 

Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.  March- April,  1910  —  Intorno 
all'istruzione  primaria  :  Levasseur  {E.).  I  presupposti  statistici 
della  teoria  della  cernita  naturalc  :  Gini  (C).  Sociologia  e 
psicologia :  Bruno  {A.). 
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During  the  four  weeks  ended  June  7,  1910,  the  Society  has 
received  the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreig-B  Countries. 
Austria-Hungary — 

Rungarij.  Industrie  des  moulins  des  Pays  de  la  Sainte  Couronne  Hongroise 
en  1906.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Hungary.) 

Belg-ium — 

Labour.  Rapport  relatif  "k  I'exeeution  de  la  loi  du  24  decembre,  1903,  sur  la 
reparation  des  dommages  resultant  des  accidents  du  travail  pendant  les 
annees  1903-08.     4to.     1910.     (The  Belgian  Labour  Department.) 

France — 

Labour.  Conseil  superieur  du  travail.  Dix-neuvieme  session.  Novembre 
1909.     Compte-Rendu.     4to.     1910.     (The  French  Labour  Department.) 

Germany — 

Census.  Berufs-  und  Betriebszahlung  vom  12.  Juni  1907.  Berufsstatistik. 
Abteilung  5.  Die  Bev5lkerung  der  Bundesstaaten  nach  Alter:  Familien- 
stand  und  Eeligionsbekenntnis.  4to.  1910.  (The  Imperial  Statistical 
Bureau.) 

Berufs-  und  Betriebszahlung  vom  12  Juni  1907.     Landwirtschaftliche 

Betriebsstatistik.     Teil  2a.  Viehstand-  Mascliinen-  Nebengewerbe-  Haupt- 
beruf  der  Betriebsleiter-  Weinbau-  und  Forstbetriebe-  Kleinere  Verwalt- 
ungsbezirke.     4to.     1910.     (/fZ.) 
Prussia.     Finance.     Die  Schulden  der  preussischen  Stadte  und  der  mehr  als 
10, GOO  EinvFohner  zahlenden  preussischen  Landgemeinden  nach  dem  Stande 
Tom  31  Marz  1906.     Teil  1.  Einleitung.     Teil  2.  Tabelle  1 :  Die  von  den 
preussischen    Sttidten    und    den    melir   als    io,ooo    Einwohner    zahlenden 
preussischen  Landgemeinden  im  Eechnungsjahre  1905  erhobenen  direkten 
Gremeindesteuern  in  Hundertteilen  der  Staats-  und  Staatlich  veranlagten 
Steuern.     Tabelle  2 :  Das  Yermogen  und  die  Schulden  der  preussischen 
Stadte  und  der  mehr  als  io,ooo  Einwolmer  zahlenden  preussischen  Land- 
gemeinden  nach   deal    rechnungsmiissigen    Stande    vom   31.    Marz.   1906. 
2  vols.     Fol.     1909.     (The  Royal  Prussian  Statistical  Bureau.) 
J'erein  fiir  SozialpoliUk — 
Gemeindefinanzen.     Zweiter  Band,  Zweiter  Teil.      Die  Gemeindefinana- 
statistik  in  Deutschland.     Ziele,  Wege,  Ergebnisse.     Von  Dr.  Otto  3Iost. 
Dritter  Teil.     Die  Entwicklung  und  die  Probleme  des  Gemeindeabgaben- 
w'esens  in   den   Stadten  und  grossen  Landgemeinden  der  preussischen 
Industriebezirke.     Yon  Dr.  Senrich  LucTcer.     2  vols.     8vo.     Leipzig, 
1910.     (Purchased.) 
Yerhandlungen    des  Yereins   fiir   Sozialpolitik   in  Wien,   1909.      I.  Zum 
Gedachtnis  an  Georg  Hanssen  von   G.  F.  Knapp.     II.  Die  wirtschaft- 
lichen  Unternehmungen  der  Gemeinden  mit  Referateu  von  C.  J.  Fuchs, 
P.  Mombert,  und  M.  Weiss.     III.  Die  Produktivitat  der  Yolkswirtschaft 
mit    Referaten    von    F.    V.    Philippovitch,    O.    Kammerer.,    C.    Ballod, 
J.  Esslen,  imd  Fr.  Freiherrn  von  Wieser.    Mit  zahlreichen  Schaubildern. 
8vo.     Leipzig,  1910.     {Id.) 

Italy- 
Agriculture.      Annali  di  Agricoltura.      Alterazioni   del   Granoturco   e  loro 
Profilassi.     Conferenza  illustrata  tenuta  nei  capiluoghi  di  Circoudario  del 
Bergamasco  dal  Prof.  B.  Gosio.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Director-General  of 
Agriculture.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Confd. 
Italy —  Contd. 
'  Justice.     Ministero  cli  G-razia  e   Giustizia  e  dei   Ciilti.      Ordinamento  del 

Casellario  G-iudiziale.     La.  8yo.     1908.     (The  Ministry  of  Justice.) 
— — —     Statistica  della  Criminalita  per  I'anno  1906.     Notizie  complementari 

alia  Statistica  giudiziaria  penale.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 
Milan.     Comune  di  Milan o.     Statistica  dei  Prezzi  del  frumento,  del  pane, 

del  vino,  delle  cai'ni,  del  burro  e  del  riso  iu  Milano.     (Prezzi  del  frumento 

dal  1700  al  1908  ;  per  gli  altri  generi  dal  ISOl  al  1908.     13  pp.,  diagrams, 

la.  8to.     1909.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Turin.     La  Vita  Amministrativa  del   Comune   di   Torino   nel   quinquennio 

1903-08.     Vol.  II,  la.  8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Consorzio   fra   la   Societa   Umanitaria   e    la   Camera    del    Lavoro,    Milano. 

L'Ufficio  di  eonsulenza  medico-legale  nel  1909.     14  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The 

Society.) 

Roumania — 

Ministere  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Commerce.  Les  Statuts  de  la  Societe  "  G-ovora- 
Calminanesti."  (Station  Balueaire).  Sm.  Svo.,  30  pp.,  1910.  (The 
Ministry.) 

Russia — 

Agriculture.  Direction  generale  de  I'Organisation  agraire  etde  1' Agriculture. 
Travaus  des  Commissions  agraires  (1907-08).  35  pp.,  maps,  plans,  &c., 
sm.  4to.,  1909.     (The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.) 

Sweden — 

Labour.  Statens  Forlikningsmans  for  medling  i  arbetstrister  yerksamhet 
under  aren  1907  o-h  1908.    Svo.    1910.    (The  Swedish  Labour  Department.) 

Eedogorelse  for  Lockouterna    ocli    Storstrejken  i  Sverige.     Ar  1909. 

Parts  i  and  ii.     2  vols.,  Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

United  States — 

Bureau  of  the  Census.     Special  Reports.     Statistics  of  cities  haying  a  popula- 
tion of  over  30,000  :  1907.     4to.     1910.     (The  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Neio  York  City.     Fourth  report  of  the  Tenement  House  Department  for  the 
years  1907  and  190S.     Svo.     1909.     (The  Department.) 


(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
India,  British — 

Imperial  Library  Catalogue.    Part  2.    Subject-Index  to  the  Author  Catalogue. 

Vol.  1,  A-L.     Svo.     1908.     (The  G-overnment  of  India  Imperial  Libi-ary.) 
Bengal  District  Gazetteers.     Howrah.     Svo.     1909.     (The  India  OfBee.) 
Central  Provinces.  District  Gazetteers.  Chanda  District.  Vol.  A.  Descriptive. 

Jubbulpore  District.     Vol.  A.     Descriptive.     2  vols.     Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Punjah  District  Gazetteers.     Vol.  15b.   Ludhiana  District  and  Maler  Kotla 

State.     Statistical  tables,   1904.     Vol.  27b.    Jhelum   District.     Statistical 

tables,   1904.     Vol.  28a.  Rawalpindi  District,    with  maps.     1907.     3  vols. 

Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 
United  Province.i  of  Agra  and  Oudh.     Vol.  18.  Pilibhit.     A  gazetteer,  being 

vol.  18  of  the  District  Gazetteers.     Vol.  21.  Banda.     A  gazetteer,  being 

yol.  21  of  the  District  Gazetteers.     2  vols.     Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Census  of  Population  and  Agriculture  of  the  North-West  Provinces. 
Manitoba,  Saskiitchewan,  Alberta,  1906.  Svo.  1907.  (The  Census  and 
Statistics  Office,  Ottawa.) 

(c)   United  Kingdom  and  its   several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Census  of  Production  (1907).  Preliminary  Tables  summarising  the  Results 
of  the  Returns  received  under  the  Census  of  Production  Act,  1906. 
Part  1  [Cd-4896],  Part  2  [Cd-5005],  and  Part  3  [Cd-5162],  1910.  3  vols., 
1910.     (The  Director,  Census  of  Production  OfQce.) 
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(c)   United  Kingrdom.  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Board  of  Education.     Report  on  Working  of  tlie  Education  (Provision  of 

Meals)    Act,    1906,    up   to   March    31,    1909.      [Cd-5131.]      8vo.      1910. 

(Purcliased.) 
British  Colonies  (Legislature).     81.     1910.     {Id.) 
Coroners'    Committee.      Eeport   of    Inquiry   into    the   question    of    Deaths 

resulting   from    the   administration   of    Anaesthetics.     [Cd-5111.]     1910. 

{Id.) 
New  French  Customs  Tariff.     Translation  of  the  French  Customs  Tariff  as 

amended  by  the  law  of  March  29,  1910,  with  a  comparison  of  the  new  and 

former  rates  of  duty.     [Cd-5127.]     1910.     {Id.) 

England  and  Wales — 

London   County   Council.      General  Election  of    County   Councillors,   1910. 

(Xumbers  on  the  register,  numbers  voting,  &c.)     No.  1333.     4  pp.,  8vo. 

1910.     (Purchased.) 
BirmingJiam.     Healtli  Department.     Eeport  on  Industrial  Employment  of 

Married  Women,  and  Infantile  Mortality.      8vo.      1910.     (The  Medical 

Ofhcer  of  Health.) 

(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Anders.ion   {Dr.    Thor.).      Statistikens   Sjalfstandighets-Forklaring   i    Sverige. 

80  pp.,  sm.  4to.     1910.     (The  Author  ) 
Benini  {Rodolfo).     La   Semiologia   eeonomica   a  base    statistica.     16  pp.,  8vo. 

1910.     ( Id.) 
Best  {R.  H.),  Bai'ies  {W.  J.)  and  Perks  {C.).     Brassworkers  of  Berlin  and  of 

Birmingham.     A  comparison.     Joint  report  of.     otli  edition,     xi  +  82  pp., 

8vo.     London,  1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Breton  {J.  L.).     Contre  la  Proportiounelle.     Preface  de  Jules  Destree.  256  pp., 

sm.  8vo.     Paris,  1909.     (Messrs.  E.  Cornely  and  Co.) 
Butler  {Elizabeth  B.).      Eussell   Sage    Foundation.     Women  and   the  trades. 

Pittsburgh,  1907-08.     The  Pittsburgh  Survey  findings  in  six  volumes,  edited 

by    Paul    Underwood   Kellogg.      8vo.      New  York,    1909.     (The    Charities 

Publication  Committee.) 
Chailley  {Joseph).     Administrative  problems  of  British  India.     Translated  by 

Sir  William  Meyer,  K.C.I.E.     xv  +  590  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1910.     (Messrs. 

Maemillaa  and  Co.) 
Cruppi  {Jean).     Pour  I'expansion  economique  de  la  France.     Dix-neuf  mois  au 

Ministere  du  Commerce  et  de  I'lndustrie.     391  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Paris,  1910. 

(M.  P.-V.  Stock.) 
Davenport  {C.  B.).     Eugenics.     The  science  of  human  improvement  by  better 

breeding.     35  pp.,  12mo.     New  York,  1910.     (Messrs.  G-.  Bell  and  Sons.) 
Daicson  {William  Harbutt).     The  vagrancy  problem.     The   case  for  measures 

of    restraint    for    tramps,   loafers,   and    unemployables :  with    a    study    of 

Continental   detention   colonies   and  labour  houses,     xv  +  270  pp.,  sm.  8vo. 

London,  1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Denis   {H.)    and   Denis  {Madame  H.).      Atlas    de    Statistique    Economique, 

Financiere  et  Sociale  de  la  Belgique  comparee  aux  autres  pays.     (Atlas  of 

Statistical  Charts  and  Diagrams.)     La.  4to.      1908.     (The  Compiler.) 
Dupont  de  Nemours  {P.  S.).     De  I'origine  et  des  progres  d'une  Science  nouvelle 

1768^    Public  avec  notice  et  table  analytique   par  A.  Dubois.     (Collection 

des  Economistes  et  des  Eeformateurs  Sociaux  de  la  France.)      ix  +  40  pp., 

8vo.     Paris,  1910.     (Purchased.) 
Gerlich.     Die  Deutsche  Fleisch  Produki ion.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Soplcins  {J.  Castell).     The  origin  and  history  of  Empire  Day.     23  pp.,  8vo. 

1910.     (The  Author.) 
Lottin   {Joseph).     Le  Calcul  des  Probabilites  efc  les  Eegularites  Statistiques. 

32  pp.,  8vo.     Louvain,  1910.     (/<:/.) 
Oakenfull  {J.  C).     Brazil  in  1910.     (Edited  by  the  Commission  of  Economic 

Expansion  of  Brazil,  Paris.)     280  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
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(d)  Authors,  «&c. — Contd. 

Pratt  {Edwin  A.).     Canals  and  Traders.     The  argument  pictorial  as  applied 

to  the   Report   of    the    Royal    Commission    on    Canals    and    Waterways. 

xi  +  123  pp.,  maps,  &c.,  8vo.     London,  1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 

Rowntree     {B.     Seehohm).       Land     and     Labour.       Lessons    from    Belgium. 

XX  +  633  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1910.     (Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Schmidt  {Dr.  Hermann).     Citjbildung  iind  Bevolkerungs-Verteilung  in  Grross- 
stadten,     Ein    Beitrag    zur    Entwieklungsgeschichte    des    modernen    Stadte- 
wesens.     71  pp.,  8vo.     Munich,  1909.     (Mr.  Ernst  Reinhardt.) 
Schoft  {Dr.  Sigmund) — 
Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Wachstum  der  deutschen  Grossstadte,  1871-1900. 
Zur  Statistik  der  grossstiidtischen  Agglomerationen.     (2.)   Das  Wachstum 
der  deutschen  G-rossstadte  seit  1871.     (3.)  Die  Citybildung  in  den  deutschen 
Grossstiidten  seit  1871.     Sm.  8vo.     1871-1900.     (The  Author.) 
Alte  Mannlieimer  Farailien.     Ein  Beitrag   zur  Familienstatistik   des  XIX. 
Jahrliunderts.     96  pp.,  4to.     Mannheim,  1910.     {Id-) 
Shepperson   {Alfred  B.).      Cotton  Facts.     Edition   of  December,   1909.     8vo. 

New  York,  1909.     (Purchased.) 
Smith  {  Charles  William).     Manifesto  on  international,  financial  and  commercial 
gambling  in  "options  and  futures"   (marches  a  terme)  in  conjunction  with 
free  trade  and  protection.     34  pp.,  sm.  4to.     London,  1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S. 
King  and  Son.) 
Smith  {James  C.) — • 

The    National    Providence    Essays.       vi  +   103    pp.,    8vo.       London,    1910. 

(Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul  and  Co.) 
Inter-Temoorary   Values   or   tlie    Distribution   of    the    Produce    in    Time. 

136  pp.,'Svo.     1906.     (The  Author.) 
Legal  Tender.     Correspondence  with  the  Editor  of  "  The  Banker's  Magazine." 

16  pp.,  charts,  Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Money    and    Profit    Sharing,    or    the    Double    Standard    Money    System. 
xix  +  230  pp.,  8vo.     1908.     {Id.) 
Smyth  {Mrs.  Eleanor  C).     Sir  Rowland  Hill.     The  story  of  a  great  reform 
told  by  Ills  daughter,     xv  +  327  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1907.     (Tlie  Authoress.) 
Tenerelfi  {Prof.  F.  G.)— 

Le  basi  economiche  dell'  Individ  uo,  della  famiglia,  dello  stato.      54  pp.,  Svo. 

Catania,  1899.     (The  Author.) 
Le  finanze  comunali  di  Catania  verso  il  secolo  XVI.     84  pp.,  Svo.      Catania, 
1909.     {Id.) 
Thompson  {TF.).     What  County  Councils  can  do  for  the  people.     48  pp.,  Svo. 

London,  1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Vofjelstein  {Theodor).     Organisation sform en  der  Eisenindustrie  imd  Textilin- 
dustrie   in   England   und   Amerika.      xv  +  277    pp.,   8ro.      Leipzig,    1910. 
(Messrs.  Duncker  and  Humblot.) 
Webb  {M.  de  P.).     The  rupee  problem,  a  plea  for  a  definite  currency  policy  for 

India.     51  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (The  Author.) 
Wilson  {A.  J.).     An  Emjure  in  pawn;  being  lectures  and  essays  on  Indian, 
colonial,  and  domestic  finance,  "  preference,"  free  trade,  &c.     336  pp.,  Svo. 
London,  1910.     (Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
Wolff"  {Henri/  W.).     People's  banks.     A  record  of  social  and  economic  success. 
3rd  edit.,  newly  revised  and   enlarged,     xii  +  587  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1910. 
(Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Wontner    {Adrian).       The    Lords  ;      their    history    and    powers,    with    special 
reference  to  Money  Bills  and  the  Veto.    v  +  88  pp.,  Svo.    London,  1910.    {Id.) 
Wtirm  {Emanuel).     Die  Finanzgeschichte  des  Deutschen  Reiches.     272  pp.,  Svo. 
Hamburg,  1910.     (Messrs.  Auer  and  Co.,  Hamburg.) 


(e)  Societies,  Sec,  British. 

Statistical  Chart  of  the  British  Empire.    Folded  sheet,  mounted  on  linen.    1842. 

(Mr.  P.  Birkett.) 
The  Tariff  Commission.     Preference  and  the  new  Canadian  tariff  arrangements 

witli  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.     19  pp.,  4to.     1910.     (The 

Commission.) 
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Suggested  Lines  of  Advance  in  English  Vital  Statistics. 
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The  conditions  under  which  the  work  of  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  General  Register  Office  is  carried  on  limit  the  opportunity 
for  introduction  of  important  changes  in  the  methods  employed  to 
the  commencement  of  a  new  decennium.  Such  changes  as  may 
seem  to  be  called  for  have  therefore  to  be  planned  towards  the  close 
of  the  preceding  decennium,  at  a  time  when  the  plans  for  the 
approaching  Census  are  also  necessarily  under  consideration.  It  is 
to  some  of  the  more  important  changes  contemplated  under  both 
headings — in  the  case  of  the  Census  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  Society — that  I  desire 
to  direct  your  attention  this  evening.  My  object,  in  which  the 
Registrar-General  concurs,  is  by  ventilating  these  matters  to  test 
the  way  in  which  the  proposed  alterations  are  likely  to  be  regarded 
by  statisticians  in  general.  In  the  hope  therefore  that  this  paper 
will  initiate  a  useful  discussion,  the  number  of  subjects  dealt  with 
has  been  limited  to  those  of  chief  importance,  and  these  are 
presented  in  outline  only,  in  order  that  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  criticism  may  be  as  ample  as  possible. 

It  should  be  added  with  regard  to  the  views  expressed,  and  the 
proposed  methods  described,  that  though  I  am  personally  re- 
sponsible for  their  presentation,  they  represent  rather  the  joint 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Registrar-General  and  certain  members 
of  his  staff.  These  opinions  are  to  a  large  extent  still  open  to 
revision,  and  criticism  will  therefore  be  more  useful  at  the  presen\i 
time  than  after  the  Census  Report  has  been  published. 
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ChanCxES  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General. 

The  opportunity  for  making  changes  in  the  tables  presented  in 
this  volume,  other  than  the  introduction  of  new  matter,  is  limited 
to  the  commencement  of  new  decennia  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Decennial  Supplement. 

Substitution  of  administrative  foi'  registration  areas  in  the  Annual  Repmi. 

It  is  proposed  in  1911  to  initiate  a  reform  which  has  been 
long  demanded  by  vital  statisticians,  namely,  the  substitution  of 
administrative  for  registration  areas  in  this  report.  The  advocates 
of  this  change  have  generally  proposed  that  it  should  be  effected  by 
the  assimilation  of  registration  to  administrative  areas.  AVhile, 
however,  it  is  very  possible  that  future  legislation  may  bring 
this  about,  and  so  lighten  our  task,  there  are  grave  administrative 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out  while  the  law  remains 
unaltered. 

The  intention  therefore  is  to  continue  to  collect  the  deaths  by 
registration  districts,  but  to  tabulate  them  by  administrative 
districts.  This  can  be  done  by  preparing  a  card  for  each  death. 
These  cards  will  bear  the  name  of  the  registration  district,  with  date 
and  number  of  entry  for  purposes  of  identification,  and  will  also 
bear  the  name  of  the  administrative  area  where  the  deceased  lived, 
which  is  already  supplied  by  the  local  registrar,  or  in  certain  cases 
of  that  to  which  the  death  is,  on  other  grounds,  assignable. 

Sorting  and  counting  of  punched  cards  hy  means  of  electro-magnetic 

machines. 
It  has  been  found  that  for  the  tabulation  of  these  cards  the 
system  which  appears  most  attractive  is  that  whereby  sorting  is 
effected  by  a  machine  actuated  by  electro-magnets,  which  come  into 
operation  when  holes  punched  in  the  cards  permit  electric  contact  to 
be  made.  By  means  of  an  appropriate  code  the  position  of  the 
holes  is  made  to  represent  the  information  to  be  tabulated.  This 
is,  of  course,  essentially  the  process  associated  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hollerith,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  tabulation  of  the  United 
States  Censuses  of  1890  and  1900,  and  of  other  national  Censuses,  but 
its  proposed  application  here  presents  some  points  of  interest.  It  is 
not  intended  to  use  the  Hollerith  machine,  by  which  combinations 
of  facts  can  be  tabulated  at  a  single  operation,  but  a  sorting 
machine  which,  dealing  with  one  set  of  facts  at  a  time,  rapidly  sorts 
the  cards  into  ten  groups  in  one  passage  through  the  machine,  loo 
groups  in  two  passages,  i,ooo  in  three,  and  so  on.  This  machine 
has  been  for  some  years  in  successful  operation,  and  has  been  used 
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as  an  adjunct  to  the  tabulating  machine  already  referred  to.  It  has 
now,  however,  for  the  first  time  been  fitted  with  a  counting  attach- 
ment which  counts  the  groups  of  cards  as  sorted,  and  can  be  made 
also  to  print  the  results  on  strijjs  of  paper.  The  first  of  these 
combined  machines  has  recently  been  constructed  by  the  British 
Tabulating  Machine  Company,  of  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  and  is  at 
present  l)eing  tried  on  census  work  in  the  General  Eegister  Office, 
with  a  view  to  its  possible  adoption  for  the  purposes  of  the  coming 
Census. 

The  adoption  of  a  machine  -  sorted  card  system  will  be  of 
enormous  advantage  in  rendering  possible  the  compilation  of  tables 
dealing  with  the  recorded  facts  in  any  desired  combination.  Once 
the  punched  cards  are  prepared  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  at  any 
future  time,  even  many  years  afterwards,  to  run  them  afresh  through 
the  machine  in  such  a  way  as  to  tabulate  fresh  relationships  of  facts, 
not  previously  recorded. 

When  using  this  machine  it  will  not  be  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to 
prepare  more  detailed  tables  for  any  locality  than  those  required  for 
publication.  The  report  of  the  Society's  Census  Committee  assumes 
that  such  detailed  tables  for  small  areas  will  still,  as  in  the  past,  be  a 
necessary  stage  in  the  compilation  of  the  extended  tables.  Their 
existence  under  his  present  system  of  tabulation  has  enabled  the 
Registrar-General,  if  desired,  to  furnish  detailed  information  for  any 
area  dealt  with  ;  and  it  will  be  advisable  with  a  card  system  either  to 
continue  the  compilation  of  such  tables,  which  would  be  wasteful, 
or,  better,  to  preserve  the  cards,  and  so  be  in  a  position  at  any  time 
to  furnish  for  any  locality  any  information  tabulated,  or  capable  of 
being  tabulated,  from  them. 

Necessity  of  cards  in  tabulating  deaths  by  administrative  areas. 

The  tabulation  of  causes  of  death  by  administrative  districts 
offers  a  particularly  favourable  field  for  the  use  of  this  machine, 
because,  as  it  happens,  cards  must  be  used  in  any  case.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  include  with  the  deaths  of  each  district  those  of  a 
number  of  its  residents  dying  elsewhere,  and  to  exclude  a  number 
of  deaths  of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  district,  as  is  done  by 
Medical  Officers  of  Health.  The  deaths  allocated  to  a  single 
administrative  district  may  then  come  from  any  registration  dis- 
trict in  the  country,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  prepare  a  card  for 
each  death,  and  to  rearrange  the  cards  by  administrative  areas. 
Failing  a  machine  process,  cards  would  have  to  be  written  and 
sorted  by  hand,  and  so  the  chief  cost  of  the  machine  process — the 
provision  and  preparation  of  the  cards — would  have  to  be  incurred 
whether  machines  were  used  or  not. 

3  c  2 
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Method  of  preparing  tables. 
It  is  proposed  first  to  sort  the  cards  by  causes  of  death  and  ages, 
so  as  to  prepare  the  extended  table  of  causes  of  death  at  different 
ages  for  the  whole  countr3\  Then,  by  a  simple  device  provided  for 
in  coding,  each  age  and  cause  group  could  be  divided  quickly  into 
four,  corresponding  to  London,  other  great  towns,  smaller  urban 
areas,  and  rural  districts.  Extended  tables  would  thus  be  furnished 
for  each  of  these  populations,  whereas,  at  present,  this  is  done  only 
for  London.  By  a  succession  of  similar  processes  the  other  tables 
in  the  Registrar-General's  Annual  Report  will  be  prepared,  substi- 
tuting administrative  for  the  present  registration  areas  throughout. 
The  last  set  of  tables  to  be  prepared  will  give  the  most  important 
causes  of  death  in  every  administrative  area,  but  without  distinction 
of  age,  and  the  cards  will  be  left  in  suitable  order  for  the  subsequent 
preparation  of  the  tables  in  the  Decennial  Supplement. 

Proposed  means  of  avoiding  discrepancies  with  tables  prepared  by  Medical 
Officers  of  Health, 
This  last  table  will  inevitably  be  similar  to  that  prepared  by 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  same  area,  and  it  is  hoped 
as  the  result  of  consultation  with  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  have  the  headings  relating  to  causes  of  death  identical  or 
practically  so.  It  remains  to  secure  identity  of  entries.  "With 
this  object  in  view  a  scheme  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  myself,  and  has  now  been 
approved  by  the  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  members  of 
the  Society.  The  main  idea  of  the  scheme  has  been  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Cressy  Wilbur,  of  the  United  States  Census  Office.  It 
provides  for  the  use  of  numbers  to  indicate  the  various  causes  of 
death.  The  compiler  of  the  local  table,  working  by  the  same 
rules  as  employed  at  Somerset  House,  would  write  the  number  of 
the  cause  to  which  he  classed  the  death  upon  the  list  furnished 
him  by  the  registrar.  These  lists  would  later  be  forwarded  to 
Somerset  House,  and  the  numbers  compared  with  those  selected 
there.  Errors  of  practice  on  either  side  can  thus  be  brought  to 
light,  but  the  amount  of  work  involved  will  necessitate  a  very 
gradual  adoption  of  the  scheme.  It  is  proposed  to  commence  with 
a  few  important  areas,  and  as  the  system  becomes  established  with 
these  and  acquires  smoothness  in  rumiiiig  as  experience  is  gained 
on  both  sides,  to  extend  it  gradually  to  an  increasing  number  of 
other  districts.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  l)e  better  not  to  deal 
with  the  smaller  areas  direct,  but  to  endeavour  to  induce  the 
County  Medical  Officers  of  Health,   now  that  every  county  will 
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have  such  an  officer,  to  undertake  the  work  of  deciding  to  which 
numbered  cause  of  death  upon  the  list  each  death  should  be 
referred.  By  doing  so  he  will,  it  is  believed,  much  increase  the 
interest  and  value  of  his  own  subsequent  work  in  collating  the 
statistics  for  the  county,  since  all  the  district  tables  which  form  his 
raw  material  will  represent  the  fruit  of  his  previous  voluntary 
labours,  and  will  therefore  be  compiled  with  greater  uniformity 
than  the  present  system  secures. 

While  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  coding  his  deaths  for 
classification  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  institute  inquiries  in  cases  of 
incomplete  or  indefinite  certification,  and  note  the  results  on  his  lists 
of  deaths.  At  present  many  Medical  Officers  of  Health  do  this  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  it  is  also  done  to  a  certain  extent  at  the 
General  Register  Office,  but  it  is  only  very  exceptionally  that  either 
places  the  results  of  these  inquiries  at  the  disposal  of  the  other.  A 
system  of  co-operation  Avould  prevent  overlapping  and  waste  of 
effort,  and  would  save  practitioners  from  the  annoyance  of  two 
independent  inquiries  about  a  siiigle  certificate. 

Proposed  adoption  of  the  international  list  of  causes  of  death. 

The  substitution  of  sanitary  for  registration  areas  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General  seems  at  first  sight  a  simple  matter, 
provided  the  facts  can  be  arranged  in  that  form,  but  on  closer 
examination  its  consequences  prove  to  be  very  far  reaching.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  involved,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  hoped 
they  may  be  overcome,  have  been  already  descril^ed.  Another 
important  change  which  may  follow,  and  largely  result  from  the 
form  of  publication,  is  the  adoption  of  the  International  or 
"  Bertillon "  scheme  of  classifying  deaths.  This  is  now  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  international  basis.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
only  important  section  of  the  English-speaking  world  which  has 
not  already  adopted  it,  and  it  is  very  widely  used  on  the  European 
Continent.  Its  revision  is  carried  out  every  ten  years  by  an 
international  committee,  that  for  the  new  decennium  having  been 
recently  issued  in  Paris. 

When  the  decision  to  publish  by  administrative  areas  rendered 
it  necessary  to  consider  parallelism  with  local  practice,  the  first  and 
most  formidable  difficulty  was  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  lists 
of  causes  of  death  in  use  at  the  General  Register  Office  differ  from 
those  used  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  Most  of  these  officers 
use  the  form  (Table  IV),  circulated  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  some  of  those  having  large  populations  to  deal  with  use 
more  elaborate  lists,  frequently  one  issued  by  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  which,  in  the  words  of  its  authors    '  closely  agrees 
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with  the  extended  schedule  of  the  Commission,"  and  represents 
therefore  a  distinct  advance  towards  international  comparability. 
The  lists  adopted  by  the  Kegistrar-General  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
employed. 

It  was  necessary  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  list  which 
would  be  used  in  common  by  both  sets  of  workers,  and  it  was 
felt  that  for  this  purpose  one  possessing  the  prestige  of  inter- 
national sanction  offers  great  advantages.  For  it  alone  could  we 
at  the  General  Kegister  Office  entertain  the  idea  of  accepting  from 
an  external  source  modifications,  unless  individually  acceptable, 
of  our  present  practice  in  this  matter,  and  past  experience  had 
shown  that  the  list  at  present  in  use  by  the  Registrar-General  was 
not  likely,  either  in  its  extended  or  its  condensed  form,  to  be 
generally  adopted. 

The  international  list  alone  seemed  likely  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance,  besides  offering  the  further  advantage  of  providing 
neutral  ground  by  the  use  of  which  neither  the  Registrar-General 
nor  the  Local  Government  Board  would  be  asked  to  adopt  the 
anomalies — and  there  appear  to  be  such  in  all  classifications — of 
the  practice  of  the  other. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  this  very  important  and 
serious  change  is  the  risk  that  it  may  endanger  the  valualile 
continuity  of  our  records.  This  danger  is  the  more  serious  in  this 
country  in  proportion  as  the  records  concerned  are  more  complete 
and  relate  to  a  longer  series  of  years  than  those  of  most  of  the 
countries  which  have  already  adopted  the  international  scheme. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  considered  inadvisable  to  adopt 
the  international  scheme  without  modification.  In  a  number  of 
instances  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  our  records  in  future 
may  compare  with  the  past  as  well  as  with  those  of  other  countries, 
to  differentiate  causes  of  death,  the  intrinsic  importance  of  which 
has  not  been  considered  to  warrant  such  treatment  in  the  inter- 
national list.  For  instance,  hypostatic  pneumonia  is  classified  by 
the  Kegistrar-General  with  pneumonia,  forming  a  not  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  total  pneumonia  deaths,  while  under  the  inter- 
national system  it  is  grouped  with  a  number  of  related  conditions 
under  the  heading  "  pulmonary  congestion  and  apoplexy."  To 
maintain  continuity  the  deaths  from  hypostatic  pneumonia  must  be 
separately  stated  either  in  the  main  or  in  a  supplementary  table. 
Their  addition  to  the  international  pneumonia  will  then  reconstitute 
our  present  group  of  pneumonia  deaths.  In  other  cases  the  head- 
ings of  the  international  list  must  be  sub-divided  to  distinguish 
causes  of  death  shown  scjiarately  in  our  present  list,  though  not  in 
the  international.     This,  however,  is  merely  a  matter  of  sub-division 
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which  does  not  seriously  aflfect  comparability,  as  the  sum  of  the 
entries  under  our  two  headings  will  correspond  with  the  entries 
under  the  undivided  international  heading. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  that  on  one  or  two  points  we  may  find  it 
necessary  to  retain  differences  from  the  international  list  more 
serious  than  sub-division  of  its  headings,  but  it  is  hoped  that  such 
cases  will  not  l)e  numerous,  nor  of  great  importance. 

Probably  it  will  prove  most  convenient  to  make  the  main  list 
agree  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  international  save  for  certain 
sub-divisions  of  headings,  but  to  add  a  supplementary  list  showing 
the  numbers  of  deaths  at  vai-ious  ages  from  certain  causes  which  are 
included  under  different  headings  in  the  international  and  in  the 
present  English  lists.  To  facilitate  comparison  the  numbers  of  the 
international  list  should  be  printed.  This  proposal  practically 
amounts  to  the  adoption  of  the  international  list  phis  a  separate 
supplemental  list  of  transfers,  by  means  of  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  items  of  our  present  list. 

A  short  list,  which  would  be  used  for  tabulation  of  all  returns 
from  administrative  areas,  has  been  arranged  with  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  extended  list  has 
been  carefully  considered  in  conference  with  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
register  offices. 

Bules  for  distributing  deaths  of  non-resident s. 

The  same  stage  has  also  been  reached  so  far  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  concerned  with  regard  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  in 
allocating  to  their  own  districts  the  deaths  of  persons  dying  away 
from  them.  The  rules  of  the  Eegistrar-General  have,  in  the  past, 
differed  from  those  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  have  been 
only  of  a  very  partial  applicability.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been 
possible  to  exclude  from  the  London  tables  all  deaths  of  non- 
Londoners,  but  not  to  include  deaths  of  all  Londoners  dying  outside 
the  Metropolis,  so  that  the  application  of  this  correction  has  some- 
what understated  the  death  rate  of  London  as  given  in  the  Annual 
Summary.  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  been  met  by  the  same 
difficulty,  and  have  not  always  been  able  to  counteract  the  under- 
statement of  death  rates  which  results  from  this  cause.  Under 
the  scheme  now  proposed,  the  General  Eegister  Office  will  become 
a  clearing  house  for  all  deaths  occurring  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  the  Kegistrar-General  to 
exclude  a  death  from  one  locality  without  including  it  elsewhere. 
These  exclusions  and  inclusions,  moreover,  will,  for  the  first  time, 
be  made  upon  a  system  uniform  with  that  recommended  to  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  so  that,  for  the 
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first  time,  a  truly  national  rule  of  practice  in  the  compilation  of 
death  returns  will  be  laid  down.  It  is  true  that  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  distribution  of 
these  deaths  so  completely  as  the  Eegistrar-General,  but  many  make 
great  efforts  now  to  secure  completeness,  and  with  identity  of  rule, 
and  possibly  improved  means  of  distribution,  the  results  attained 
in  such  cases  should  approximate  very  closely  indeed  to  those 
published  later  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar-General. 

Effect  upon  the  publications  of  the  Bcgistrar-General  of  the  changes 
above  described. 

One  effect  of  the  changes  proposed  will  be  to  increase  the 
importance  of  the  Annual  Eeport  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  other 
periodical  publications  of  the  Eegistrar-General.  In  some  respects, 
at  present,  the  Annual  Summary  is  the  most  useful  of  these 
publications,  since  it  alone  gives  returns  for  administrative  areas, 
and  embodies  corrections,  though  necessarily  incomplete,  for  deaths 
of  non-residents.  But  when  these  two  features  are  incorporated  in 
the  Annual  Eeport  the  Summary  will  lose  its  interest  as  a  permanent 
record,  and,  as  the  Eegistrar-General  points  out  in  the  introduction 
to  this  year's  Summary,  it  will  become  advisable  to  limit  the 
contents  to  matter  of  a  natiu'e  which  demands  early  publication, 
even  though  in  a  merely  provisional  form.  In  fact,  the  relation  of 
the  Summary  to  the  Eeport  will  be  that  of  the  preliminary  to  the 
final  Census  Eeport. 

Proposed  new  features  in  the  Census  of  1911. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  all  the  changes  proposed  in 
connection  with  the  approaching  Census,  many  of  them  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendations  of  the  Census  Committee  of  this 
Society,  my  remarks  will  be  limited  to  a  few  of  the  principal  new 
departures  contemplated. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  express  my  regret  that  the  most 
important  of  your  Committee's  proposals,  a  reform  quite  as  ardently 
desired  by  the  census  committee  presided  over  by  the  Eegistrar- 
General,  has  proved  impossible  of  realisation  for  the  present,  on 
account  of  the  expense  involved.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  project 
of  a  permanent  Census  Act,  providing  for  quinquennial  censuses,  of 
which  those  taken  in  1916  and  thence  alternately  might  be  much 
simpler  in  nature  than  the  others.  Till  Parliament  is  prepared  to 
provide  the  cost,  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  matter  beyond  the 
education  of  public  and  official  opinion  by  means  such  as  this 
Society  has  already  emjjloycd  on  A^arious  occasions.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  since   1901  a  permanent  Census  Department   has 
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existed  in  miniature  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  changes  in 
boundaries. 

Census  maps. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  in  compiling  the  Census 
of  England  and  Wales  is  presented  by  the  complication  of  areas 
which  have  to  be  dealt  with.  The  number  of  different  kinds  of  area 
has  been  gradually  increased  for  different  purposes  till  now  there 
are  some  eighteen  in  all,  for  which  figures  were  published  in  the 
1901  Census.  Many  of  these  are  built  up  from  the  civil  parish  as 
a  unit,  and  are  therefore  comparatively  simple  to  deal  with,  but 
others  are  very  largely  independent  of  the  civil  parish,  and,  even 
where  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  unit,  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions where  boundaries  of  larger  areas  cut  across  it.  Then  there 
are  numerous  "detached  portions"  of  parishes  to  be  dealt  with, 
some  with  inhabitants  and  some  without.  There  has  never  till  now 
been  a  set  of  maps  showing  all  these  various  areas,  and  in  their 
absence  the  apportionment  of  population  at  previous  censuses  to 
areas  of  complicated  or  obscure  boundary,  such  as  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Registrars  were  left 
to  use  the  best  information  they  could  obtain  locally,  and  naturally 
made  many  mistakes  of  allocation,  which  involved  much  corre- 
spondence and  delay  in  the  work  of  the  Census  Office. 

In  preparation  for  the  Census  of  1911  a  set  of  maps  has  been 
prepared,  and  is  now  approaching  completion,  which  shows  all  the 
necessary  boimdaries  on  the  6-inch  or  25-inch  Ordnance  Survey 
sheets.  Ecclesiastical  parishes  have  never  been  completely  mapped  in 
this  way  before,  and  the  labour  of  collecting  the  information  from 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  diocesan  registrars,  incumbents  and 
others,  and  transferring  it  to  the  sheets,  has  been  very  considerable. 
Copies  of  so  much  of  this  map  as  relates  to  his  sub-district  are  being 
sent  out  to  each  of  the  registrars  who  will  now  be  able,  for  the 
first  time,  to  see  clearly  in  which  of  each  class  of  areas  every 
inhabited  house  is  situated.  Amongst  the  benefits  anticipated  from 
this  undertaking  are  a  better  and  more  convenient  arrangement  of 
enumeration  areas,  a  great  diminution  in  the  work  and  corre- 
spondence involved  by  detected  errors  on  the  part  of  enumerators 
and  registrars,  and  a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  population  of 
the  various  types  of  area,  owing  to  diminution  of  undetected  errors. 
These  maps  will  be  kept  up  to  date  in  future,  changes  of  boundary 
being  marked  upon  them  as  reported  from  time  to  time. 

In  addition  to  the  maps  above  described  it  is  proposed  to  alter 
the  published  maps  by  substituting  for  the  present  county  diagrams 
a  number  of  statistical  maps  and  diagrams.  The  information  given 
in   the   county   diagrams   is   much   better   presented   in   a   set  of 
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diagrams  issued  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  their  inclusion  last 
time  considerably  increased  the  price  of  the  county  parts. 

Fertility  of  marriage. 

The  new  feature  of  the  approaching  Census  which  interests  me 
personally  above  all  others  is  the  proposal,  made  originally  by  the 
Census  Committee  of  this  Society,  to  include  in  the  schedule  an 
inquiry  as  to  duration  of  marriage  and  number  of  children  born. 
Information  on  these  subjects  may  be  obtained  either  from  the 
Census  or  from  the  registers  of  births  or  of  deaths,  and  it  has  in 
various  places  been  obtained  from  all  three  sources.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mathews  Duncan's  book  upon  fecundity  is  founded 
upon  the  facts  collected  in  Scotland  during  the  first  year  of 
compulsory  registration  of  births  in  that  country  (1855).  Un- 
fortunately it  was  considered  too  troublesome  to  obtain  the 
information  in  question,  and  the  questions  required  for  the  purpose 
were  dropped  in  Scotland.  They  have  never  been  put  in  England. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  when  the  revision  of  our 
registration  laws  is  undertaken,  clue  provision  will  be  made  for 
obtaining  information  of  this  type  along  with  the  registration  of 
births,  if  not  also  of  deaths. 

As  there  are  no  registration  facts  available  in  this  country,  the 
only  means  at  present  by  which  the  desired  information  may  be 
oljtained  consists  of  a  census  inquiry.  The  power  to  make  this  is 
asked  for  in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and  I  had  hoped  to  be 
in  a  position  to  refer  to  the  matter  as  settled.  I  trust,  however, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  questions  will  be  allowed.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate  their  importance  by  describing  the 
methods  whereby  it  is  proposed  by  means  of  them  to  pursue  certain 
inquiries  of  very  great  and  at  the  present  time  of  rapidly  increasing 
interest. 

The  information  will  be  tabulated  only  for  husbands  and  wives 
enumerated  on  the  same  schedule.  These  in  1901  formed  92^  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  by  omitting  the  others  many  cases  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  separation  are  avoided,  the  inclusion  of 
which  could  but  prejudice  the  figures.  The  questions  will  be 
simply  as  to  number  of  years  married  and  number  of  children 
born  alive,  and  the  muiiber  of  these  since  dead. 

Fi'om  the  replies  received  it  is  pi'oposed  to  construct,  in  the  first 
place,  a  table  for  the  whole  country,  showing  the  average  fertility  of 
every  class  of  couple  where  the  wife's  census  age  is  under  45.  That 
is,  the  table  will  state  the  average  number  of  births  annually  since 
marriage  per  100  couples  married  x  years,  the  husband  having  been 
aged  y,  and  the  wife  z  years  at  marriage.     It  is  necessary  to  assume 
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that  fertility  m.ay  vary  with  the  age  of  both  husband  and  wife,  and 
with  the  duration  of  the  marriage,  and  to  present  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  these  variations.  This 
can  be  done  by  dividing  the  table  into  sections,  one  for  each  year 
of  duration  of  marriage.  As  the  wife's  census  age  would  in  no  case 
exceed  45,  thirty  sections  will  be  required,  and  these  will  be  of  such 
a  size  that  the  whole  table  will  occupy  fifteen  pages  of  the  Census 
Keport. 

From  such  a  table  as  this  it  will  be  possilde,  for  the  first  time, 
to  get  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  fertility  of  women  of  difiering 
ages  in  this  country.  Fertility  rates  stated  per  i,ooo  married 
women  of  differing  ages,  did  we  possess  them,  would  not  give  this, 
for  on  an  average  the  older  wives  have  older  husbands  also,  and  we 
know  from  Korosi's  investigations  that  male  fertility,  like  female, 
rapidly  lessens  with  advancing  age.  Hence  a  statement  of  the 
recorded  fertility  of  women  of  varying  ages  is  a  very  imperfect 
measure  of  their  actual  capacity  for  child-bearing,  unless  the  com- 
parison is  between  wives  of  different  ages  married  to  husbands  of  a 
single  given  age.  This  will  be  possible  with  such  a  table  as  that 
sketched,  which  will  have  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
disturbing  influence  of  varying  durations  of  marriage  can  also  be 
eliminated. 

Dealing  with  forty  ages  of  husbands,  thirty  ages  of  wives,  and 
thirty  durations  of  marriage,  such  a  table  can  be  supposed  to  contain 
36,000  possible  entries.  A  large  proportion  of  these,  however,  need 
not  be  provided  for,  when  dealing  with  the  longer  durations  of 
marriage.  If  a  couple  have  been  twenty-five  years  married,  and 
the  wife's  census  age  is  under  45,  she  cannot  have  been  over  20  at 
marriage,  so  only  a  small  number  of  wives'  ages  at  marriage  need 
be  provided  for  in  the  sections  of  the  table  dealing  with  the  longer 
marriage  durations.  But  even  if  we  assume  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
entries  concentrated  upon,  say  10,000  of  the  commoner  combinations, 
the  scattering  would  still  be  such  that  stable  rates  could  only  be 
afforded  by  very  large  populations.  In  England  and  Wales, 
however,  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4,000,000 
couples  fulfilling  the  condition  as  to  wife's  age,  so  these  10,000 
important  combinations  should  average  300-400  entries  each,  or 
quite  enough  to  furnish  fairly  stable  rates.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
considerations  of  space  will  probably  forbid  any  extensive  puT)li- 
cation  of  the  actual  numbers  of  couples  and  of  children  upon  which 
the  various  fertility  rates  are  founded.  It  may  l^e  possible  to  do 
this  to  some  extent,  and  numbers  below  a  certain  fixed  standard 
might,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  table,  be  distinguished  by  a 
different  fount  of  type. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  a  table  of  the 
kind  referring  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
recent  fall  in  the  birth-rate.  Such  tables  compiled  in  connection 
with  the  1871  and  1881  censuses  might  have  been  accepted  as 
fairly  indicative  of  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  people,  whereas 
now  we  can  only  record  the  actual  fertility  under  artificial  con- 
ditions. It  was  impossible  thirty  years  ago,  however,  to  foresee 
that  an  opportunity  was  being  let  slip  which  might  never  recur,  and 
the  only  wise  course  now  seems  to  consist  in  improving  the 
opportunity  of  recording  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such  a  table  will  refer  largely  to  the 
past  as  Avell  as  to  the  present.  It  is  only  for  the  very  shortest 
durations  of  marriage  that  it  can  be  said  to  reflect  the  conditions  of 
the  present  day.  In  this  particular  material  collected  with  birth 
registration  would  have  the  advantage,  for  it  would  show  the 
present  fertility  rate  of  women  however  long  married,  whereas  the 
census  table  can  only  yield  a  rate  for  the  marriages  of  longer 
duration  which  combines  the  results  of  the  woman's  fertility  as  a 
young  woman  at  a  time  when  the  birth-rate  was  much  higher  than 
at  present  with  those  of  her  fertility  as  an  older  woman  at  the 
present  time.  For  this  reason  the  sections  of  the  table  will 
probably  l)e  found  of  decreasing  value  as  the  duration  of  marriage 
increases,  and  it  is  very  desiral^le  that  birth  registration  should  be 
so  improved  as  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  to  state  for  men 
and  women  of  each  age  their  actual  fertility  at  that  age  under  the 
conditions  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  question  indeed  whether  the 
longer  durations  of  marriage  should  not  be  grouped  for  the  purpose 
of  the  table. 

Feriilitij  in  relation  to  social  position. 

In  addition  to  the  table  described  for  the  whole  population,  it  is 
proposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  construct  similar  tables  for  three  or 
four  sections  of  the  population,  arranged  so  as  to  represent  social 
strata.  The  determination  of  the  stratum  to  which  each  couple  is 
to  be  referred  is  a  matter  of  consideralile  difficulty,  but  it  is  felt  that 
the  task  should  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  deter- 
mining the  very  important  question  of  the  relative  degrees  of 
fertility  of  the  various  grades  of  society.  The  use  of  occupation 
for  the  pui'pose  has  been  considered,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
would  be  a  very  imperfect  test.  We  shall,  therefore,  probably  use 
Mr.  Booth's  criteria — numbers  of  rooms,  or  of  domestic  servants,  in 
relation  to  number  of  persons  in  family.  There  are  various  fallacies 
in  the  use  of  these  tests  also,  but  we  can  devise  no  better. 

The   fertile   couple   will,    in  many  cases,   require  more   rooms 
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or  more  servants  on  account  of  its  fertility.  This,  however,  if 
fertility  decreases  as  we  ascend  the  social  scale,  will  lead  only  to  an 
understatement  of  the  true  differences  between  the  classes.  Other 
difficulties  are  that  many  servants  sleep  out,  that  five  rooms  in  a 
flat  may  mean  c[uite  a  different  thing  from  five  rooms  in  a  cottage, 
&c.  Any  suggestions  towards  the  improvement  of  this  very 
interesting  but  somewhat  elusive  comparison  would  be  very 
welcome,  but  failing  improvement  we  shall  be  content  to  work  upon 
a  scheme  which  can  claim  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Booth, 

The  tables  will  be  on  similar  lines  to  the  general  table  already 
described.  Doubtless  we  shall  suffer  in  many  instances,  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  grade  table,  from  lack  of  sufficient  material  to  produce 
stable  results.  It  may  be  necessary  for  this  class  to  rest  content 
with  the  rates  for  the  most  frequent  comlnnations  of  age  at 
marriage,  but  these  would  give  all  the  essential  information. 

Condensed  tables  for  separate  occupations  or  localities. 
In  addition  to  these  extended  tables  it  is  proposed  to  publish 
condensed  tables  for  separate  occupations  or  small  groups  of 
occupations,  and  possibly  for  separate  localities.  These  will  be 
compressed  to  one-fifth  the  size  in  each  of  three  dimensions — - 
age  of  husband,  age  of  wife,  and  duration  of  marriage — and  will 
therefore  occupy  only  y^-^  the  space  of  the  extended  tables.  They 
will,  in  fact,  be  so  small  that  a  considerable  number  can  be  published. 
Ages  at  marriage  of  husband  would  probably  be  stated  in  eight 
quinquennia  and  of  wives  in  six,  each  section  of  the  table  referring 
to  a  quinquennium  of  marriage  duration.  The  practical  difficulties  of 
rearranging  the  facts  in  this  form  by  the  aid  of  cards — the  use  of 
cards  will  be  essential  at  all  stages  of  this  fertility  inquiry — are  not 
very  great,  and  we  think  that  these  small  tables  will  be  of  much 
interest.  Differences  in  fertility  will  very  likely  be  found  between 
persons  of  the  same  social  class  who  are  connected  with  different 
occupations,  as  in  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whetham,  of  army 
officers  with  an  estimated  average  family  of  2*i  living  children,  and 
clergymen  with  an  average  of  4*2  living  children.  It  will  be 
interesting,  also,  to  ascertain  whether  occupations  for  which  children 
early  become  an  asset  tend  to  larger  families  than  others.  It  may 
be,  moreover,  that  the  study  of  occupational  fertilities  will  reveal 
some  other  line  of  cleavage  between  the  fertile  and  the  infertile 
than  that  commonly  suggested  of  position  in  the  social  scale.  In 
fact,  so  little  is  definitely  known  at  present  upon  all  these  points, 
and  so  much  interest  attaches  to  surmises  concerning  them,  that  the 
precise  information  now  to  be  obtained  should  yield  results  of 
exceptional  value.     The  influence  of  the  husband's  occupation  upon 
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infantile  and  child  mortality  may,  of  course,  be  brought  out  at  the 
same  time  for  the  shorter  durations  of  marriage  by  tabulating  the 
numbers  of  children  dead. 

Occwpaiion  of  married  women. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  the  husband's  occupation  which  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection,  but  also  that  of  the  wife,  and  we  believe 
that  the  Census  can  be  made  to  supplement  the  results  of  the  recent 
Home  Office  inquiry  into  the  industrial  employment  of  married 
women  in  its  relation  to  infantile  mortality.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
proposed  to  record  on  the  card  used  the  wife's  occupation  as  well  as 
the  husband's.  The  occupations  of  wives  would  be  roughly  grouped 
under  a  small  number  of  comprehensive  headings,  Avhich  will  suffice 
for  the  purpose,  as  after  all  the  main  point  is  to  know  whether  the 
wife  is  or  is  not  engaged  in  gainful  occupation.  It  will  also  be 
important  to  differentiate  gainful  employments  pursued  at  home. 
The  infantile  mortality  experience  of  these  classes  of  mothers  can 
be  measured  fairly  well  by  the  proportion  of  children  lost  during 
the  first  two  years  of  married  life.  The  relation  of  this  figure  to 
the  corresponding  figure  for  all  mothers  will  be  a  fairly  good  test 
of  the  infantile  mortality,  and  it  will  be  of  much  interest  also  to 
ascertain  the  bearing  of  the  life's  occupation  upon  fertility,  which 
will  be  directly  shown. 

Fallacy  of  ante-nuptial  conceptions  and  births. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  early  marriage  durations,  which  are 
much  the  most  interesting  in  many  respects,  are  those  for  which 
the  results  will  be  most  adversely  affected  by  ante-nuptial  con- 
ceptions. All  such  children  will  doubtless  be  returned  without 
distinction  if  born  in  wedlock,  and  very  likely  some  children  whose 
birth  was  followed  by  marriage  will  also  be  included.  This  will 
cause  overstatement  of  fertility  chiefiy  of  early  married  life,  but  it 
does  not  seem  possible  in  a  census  inquiry  to  avoid  this  fallacy. 
Any  attempt  to  secure  differentiation  of  ante-nuptial  conceptions 
would  be  bound  to  fail,  and  would  probably  prejudice  the  whole 
inquiry. 

Infantile  mortuliti/  in  relation  to  age  of  parents  and  duration  of  marriage. 

Another  proposed  use  of  the  returns  is  to  throw  light  upon  the 
influence  on  infantile  and  child  mortality  of  duration  of  marriage 
and  age  at  marriage  of  father  and  mother.  It  Avill  be  of  interest  to 
know  whether  young  or  old,  and  whether  newly  or  long-married 
mothers  lose  most  childi'cn,  and  at  what  age,  from  this  point  of . 
view,  women  luider  different  circumstances  should  marry. 
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Size  of  completed  families. 

Finally,  it  is  proposed  to  link  up  the  fertility  of  the  present  with 
that  of  the  past  by  means  of  a  set  of  tallies  relating  to  wives  aged 
over  45  at  census.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  average  woman's 
fertility  ceases  at  about  45,  women  above  this  age  must  be  excluded 
from  the  fertility  tables,  as  the  fertility  coefficient  in  their  case 
would  be  compounded  from  a  period  of  fertility  and  a  period  of 
infertility.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  know  how  many  children 
women,  married  at  any  given  age,  and  whose  fertile  period  is 
completed,  have  had.  Eeturns  of  this  character  will  be  obtained 
regarding  women  married  long  before  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate 
commenced.  It  is  proposed  to  embody  these  returns  in  tables 
which  will  ignore  the  husband's  age,  but  will  state  separately  for 
the  marriages  of  each  decade — say,  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — the  number  of  wives  of  each  year  of  age  at 
marriage  who  have  had  families  of  o,  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  children,  mth  the 
average  family  in  each  case.  Comparison  of  the  dififerent  tables 
should  give  an  accurate  measure  of  the  decrease  in  size  of  the 
modern  family.  The  effect  upon  this  of  any  change  in  the  average 
age  of  husband  selected  by  women  of  a  given  age  should  be  very 
slight,  and  may,  it  is  believed,  be  ignored. 

Houses  and  Dwellings. 

Alterations  of  first-class  importance  are  proposed  also  in 
connection  with  the  two  very  important  subjects  of  houses  and 
tenements,  and  of  occupation  and  industries,  but  these  can  be 
described  only  in  the  briefest  outline. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Society's  Committee  to  tabulate  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  each  tenement — dwelling  will  probably  be 
the  term  employed,  as  in  the  United  States  Census — has  been 
adopted,  and  a  form  of  table  has  been  devised  for  the  separate 
statement  of  numbers  of  children  under  ten.  The  statement  for 
each  size  of  dwelling  of  all  the  possible  combinations  of  numbers 
of  persons  under  and  over  ten  is  however  very  cumbrous,  though  by 
no  means  impossible ;  and  it  can  be  argued  that  the  distinction  is 
undesirable  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  as  imj^lying  that,  e.g.,  a 
two-roomed  dwelling  with  four  adults  and  two  children  is  less  over- 
crowded than  a  similar  dwelling  with  six  adults.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  some  authorities  desire  information  of  this  type,  as 
the  London  County  Council  paid  a  considerable  sum  to  obtain  it 
after  the  1901  Census.  A  statement  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
making  the  distinction  would  be  very  welcome.  The  tables,  whether 
referring  separately  to  children  or  not,  will  of  course  apply  to 
dwellings  of  all  sizes. 
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So  strongly  is  it  felt  that  the  dwelling,  and  not  the  honse,  is  the 
decisive  factor  in  connection  with  housing  that  it  is  under  considera- 
tion to  substitute  numbers  of  dwellings  (divided  into  jirivate 
dwellings  and  dwellings  of  all  other  types)  for  numbers  of  houses 
in  all  those  tables  which  have  hitherto  given  merely  acreage,  houses 
and  population  for  the  different  types  of  area.  Houses  would  in 
that  case  be  separately  dealt  with  in  separate  tables,  at  all  events 
for  the  large  tow*ns,  distinguishing  private  houses,  blocks  of  flats, 
institutions,  &c. 

We  should  thus  avoid  the  anomaly  of  reckoning  as  separate 
houses  a  number  of  dwellings  if  built  side  by  side,  while  twenty  or 
more  may  count  as  a  single  house  if  built  one  on  top  of  another, 
with  a  common  entrance  from  the  street.  In  the  rural  and  small 
urban  areas,  for  which  the  tables  relating  to  houses  could  not  well 
be  given,  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  the  most  part  house  and 
dwelling  still  mean  the  same  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  be  in  a  position  to  measure  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  nature  of  the  house  accommodation  provided  in 
large  cities  l)y  means  of  tables  which  would  state,  inter  atia,  the 
numbers  of  blocks  of  flats  enumerated,  and  of  separate  dwellings 
and  of  population  contained  in  these  blocks. 

Occupations  ami  industries. 

Perhaps  I  need  scarcely  apologise  for  a  brief  reference  to  the 
tabulation  of  occupations  in  a  paper  dealing  with  vital  statistics. 
If  it  be  thought  that  the  bearing  of  occupation  upon  vitality,  as 
illustrated  by  occupational  mortality,  the  diseases  of  occupations, 
the  relation  of  infantile  mortality  to  parents'  occupations,  and 
occupational  fertility  or  birth-rates,  is  insufficient  to  justify  this 
course,  I  would  plead  the  desiral)ility  of  utilising  the  present 
opportunity  to  obtain  expressions  of  opinion  ixpon  an  impoitant 
question  which  has  to  be  decided  in  this  connection. 

Hitherto,  the  Census  Reports  in  this  country  have  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  the  occupation  of  the  individual  qud  individual, 
and  have  made  little  attempt  to  indicate  the  industry  in  association 
Avith  which  the  occupation  is  pursued.  It  has  recently,  however, 
been  strongly  urged  upon  the  Registrar-General  that  he  should 
supplement  the  occupational  by  industrial  figures.  No  proposi- 
tion to  this  effect  figured  in  the  recommendations  of  your 
Census  Committee,  but  returns  of  this  nature  form  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  employment  statistics  of  most  foreign  countries. 
Some,  like  the  United  States,  classify  both  by  personal  occupations 
and  by  industries,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  informa- 
tion as  to  industries  is  not  obtained   by  means  of   the   ordinary 
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householder's,  but  of  an  employer's  schedule.  Other  countries,  as 
for  instance,  France  and  Gcrman}'^,  tabulate  only  on  the  industrial 
basis,  as  we  only  on  the  occupational.  Thus,  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  French  census  what  is  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  cotton  industry,  but  not  how  many  of  these 
are  clerks,  while  our  census  gives  the  total  number  of  commercial 
clerks,  but  not  the  numl^er  of  these  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry. 

So  far  as  the  Eegistrar-General  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
present  classification  is  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory  from  an 
occupational  point  of  view,  and  he  has  been  strongly  urged  to  alter 
it  as  little  as  possible.  The  problem  for  present  consideration, 
therefore,  is  whether,  without  interfering  with  the  collection  of  the 
returns  required  for  producing  the  old  occupational  tables,  provision 
can  at  the  same  time  be  made  upon  the  householder's  schedule  for 
obtaining  the  information  required  for  an  industrial  classification. 
It  appears  very  much  open  to  question  whether  a  classification 
dealing  only  with  the  industrial  side  of  the  problem  does 
not  sacrifice  more  information  of  practical  importance  than  the 
purely  occupational  classification.  It  is  the  latter  almost  alone 
which  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  vital  statistics,  while  it  shares 
with  the  industrial  classification  the  merit  of  utility  in  economic 
investigations.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  and 
other  economic  questions  aftecting  the  individual  the  occupational 
classification  is  of  primary  importance,  while  the  industrial,  of  course, 
is  needed  for  the  discussion  of  industrial  problems.  I  can  at  present, 
therefore,  see  no  good  reason  for  describing  one  classification  as 
more  "  scientific  "  than  the  other.  Both  are  required,  each  for  its 
own  purposes;  and  the  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  choice 
seems  to  lie  in  adopting  both.  There  are,  moreover,  important  uses 
to  which  a  table  combining  the  two  classifications  and  showing  the 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  can  be  put,  but  which  can  be  served 
by  neither  classification  alone,  and  such  a  table  can,  of  course,  be 
constructed  only  if  information  is  collected  under  both  headings. 

It  is  most  important  to  ensure  that  in  trying  to  obtain  the  new 
information  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  collection  of  the  old. 
This  risk  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  Registrar-General 
in  framing  the  proposed  forms  of  question,  and  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  such  small  dimensions  that  it  may 
properly  be  incurred. 

Assuming  the  new  question  put,  there  remains  the  question 
of  tabulation.  The  best  method  of  tabulating  the  old  and  new 
information,  so  as,  while  avoiding  prohibitive  bulk  and  expense,  to 
afford  the  most  useful  information  to  the  various  descriptions  of 
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workers  in  this  field,  is  a  question  upon  which  the  opinions  of  this 
Society  or  of  individual  Fellows  would  be  particularly  useful.  The 
present  occupational  tables  must  be  altered  as  little  as  possible. 
Their  form  in  1901  was  settled  after  prolonged  discussion  with 
various  Government  offices  and  other  important  users  of  the  tables, 
and  has  been  found  satisfactory  by  these.  An  independent  indus- 
trial tabulation  will  probably  be  given,  at  all  events  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  "Whether  this  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  its 
publication  for  separate  localities  has  not  yet  been  decided,  and 
probably  cannot  be  finally  decided  till  it  is  seen  how  the  new 
cpiestion  is  answered  on  the  schedules.  It  will  probably  be 
advisable  when  attempting  an  industrial  tabulation  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  too  without  making  use  of  the  methods  generally 
employed  for  the  purpose,  to  restrict  the  headings  to  a  moderate 
number,  not  over  loo,  which  would  allow  for  separate  listing  of  the 
great  industries,  but  not  of  their  sub-divisions. 

Having  given  a  simple  industrial  classification  of  this  type  for 
the  whole  country,  and  probably  for  some  of  the  more  important 
localities,  we  might  very  well  go  on  to  show  for  England  and  Wales 
the  relation  between  the  two  tables,  that  is,  the  occupations  con- 
nected with  each  industry,  with  the  numbers  engaged,  or  vice  versa, 
the  industries  in  association  with  which  persons  of  each  occupation 
are  employed.  This  would  be  a  simple  matter  with  cards,  though 
quite  out  of  the  question  without  them.  The  lengthy  table  which 
would  result  from  a  statement  even  of  the  more  important  combina- 
tions might  to  some  extent  possibly  take  the  place  of  the  publication 
of  the  numbers  described  under  each  term  found  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  Dictionary  of  Occupations,  as  recommended  by  the 
Society's  Census  Committee.  The  proposal  as  it  stands  amounts 
to  a  request  for  tabulation  of  occupations  under  some  13,000 
headings — a  task  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Census  Ofiice  under 
any  scheme  of  compilation  at  present  under  consideration.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty,  however,  in  publishing  the  dictionary  of 
occupations  without  the  numbers,  and  this  may  be  done. 
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Discussion  on  Dr.  Stevenson's  PArER. 

Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  said  that  all  interested  in  vital  statistics, 
and  fortunately  their  number  was  constantly  increasing,  would,  he 
felt  sure,  wish  to  associate  themselves  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  author  of  the  Paper,  which  bristled  with  interesting  points  of 
statistical  practice  and  administration,  and  well  deserved  full  and 
careful  consideration.  He  was  pleased  to  congratulate  the  author  on 
so  successfully  following  the  example  of  his  two  eminent  predecessors 
in  office.  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Ogle ;  and  the  Society  might  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  institution  of  the  civil 
registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  the  Registrar-General 
and  his  Superintendent  of  Statistics  were  both  Fellows  of  the 
Society  with  a  keen  interest  in  vital  statistics.  Among  the  many 
and  promising  changes  in  the  Registrar-General's  Statistical  Reports 
suggested  for  adoption  in  the  new  decennium  by  far  the  most 
important  were,  first,  the  substitution  of  administrative  areas  for 
the  old  registration  districts  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  co- 
extensive with  Poor  Law  Unions ;  and,  secondly,  the  adoption  of  a 
machine-sorted  card  system  with  electrical  tabulation  by  means  of 
an  improved  Hollerith  machine.  Those  who  recognised  the  increasing 
influence  of  mortality  statistics  on  health  progress  would  find  it 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  adopting  the  administrative 
area  as  the  unit  for  vital  statistics  ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  card 
system  would,  with  other  obvious  advantages,  facilitate  the  important 
distribution  of  deaths  occurring  outside  the  area  to  which  they 
properly  belonged.  The  importance  of  debiting  all  deaths  in  insti- 
tutions to  the  areas  from  which  the  deceased  inmates  were  admitted 
was  beyond  question,  and  such  distribution  would  materially  add 
to  the  accuracy  and  value  of  local  statistics.  He  had,  however,  very 
grave  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  at  present  of  attempting  to 
exclude  from  administrative  areas  any  deaths  occurring  therein, 
unless  they  were  recorded  in  institutions  receiving  inmates  from  out- 
side such  areas.  The  author  had  told  them  that  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  adopted  the  practice  of  excluding  other  deaths  than  those 
in  institutions  ;  but  such  a  practice  was  fraught  with  difficulty  and 
seemed  to  be  open  to  abuse.  The  previous  residence  of  all  persons 
dying  in  institutions  should  always  be  recorded  in  the  Death 
Register;  but  entries  recording  the  deaths  of  other  persons  who 
died  away  from  home  contained  no  such  information,  and  there 
would  be  obvious  difficulty  in  such  cases  in  deciding  whether  the 
deceased  person  was  a  resident  or  a  visitor  in  the  administrative 
area  within  which  the  death  occurred.  It  was  easy  to  understand 
that  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  especially  of  health  resorts,  should 
be  anxious  to  exclude  the  deaths  of  invalid  visitors  ;  but  it  appejired 
desirable  that  both  the  Registrar-General  and  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  in  the  proposed  distribution  of  deaths,  should  alone  be 
guided  by  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Death  Register.  The  substitu- 
tion of  administration  areas  for  registration  districts  would  neces- 
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sarily  afford  means  for  comparing  the  Eegistrar-General's  statistics 
with  those  issued  by  local  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  That  fact 
appeared  to  have  been  a  subject  of  conference  between  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  General  Register  Office,  and  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health ;  and  the  Paper  suggested  most 
elaborate  arrangements  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  in  the 
distribution  of  deaths  and  in  the  classification  of  diseases.  That 
under  the  proposed  system  there  should  be  minor  discrejDancies 
between  the  Kegistrar-General's  and  local  figures  was  probably 
unavoidable ;  but  such  discrepancies  would  surely  lead  to  increasing 
future  accuracy.  He  felt  bound  to  demur  to  the  proposal  that  local 
figures  should  be  submitted  to  Somerset  House  for  revision  and  for 
comparison  with  official  figures  before  publication,  because  he 
thought  such  a  course  would  lead  to  endless  correspondence,  to 
very  probable  friction,  and  would  cause  delay  in  the  publication  of 
both  official  and  local  returns.  The  proposed  scheme  for  avoiding 
discrepancies  between  these  returns  appeared  to  him,  moreover,  too 
ambitious  and  too  complicated.  The  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  the  proposed  extension  of  the  census  inquiry  were  unfortu- 
nately far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  once  more  successful 
opposition  of  the  Treasury  to  the  authorisation  of  an  intermediate 
simple  enumeration  of  the  numbers,  sex  and  age  of  the  population, 
which  was  really  of  primary  importance  in  all  branches  of  State 
administration.  Without  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  population, 
no  tnistworthy  vital  statistics  could  at  any  rate  be  constructed  ; 
and  the  result  of  imperfect  information  on  this  point,  at  the  present 
time,  might  Ije  judged  from  the  following  example.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Birmingham,  in  a  recent  Report,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  present  population  of  that  city  was,  by  the 
Registrar-General's  method,  over-estimated  by  fully  40,000  persons. 
The  eftect  of  this  over-estimate  was,  of  course,  very  considerably  to 
understate  both  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  in  that  city,  and 
thus  seriously  to  depreciate  the  value  of  its  vital  statistics.  At  the 
present  time  the  statistics  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  large 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland  were,  without  doubt,  similarly 
invalidated.  As  a  member  of  the  recent  Census  Committee  of  the 
Society  he  was  imable  to  support  the  proposal  to  recpure  occupiers 
to  state  in  their  census  schedule,  under  penalty,  the  duration  of 
marriage  and  the  number  of  their  children  born,  deceased,  and  sur- 
viving. His  objection  was  based  on  the  ground  that  in  the  interests 
of  accuracy  it  was  inexpedient  to  overburden  the  census  schedule, 
and  it  was  especially  so  to  ask  questions  which  the  occupier  might 
be  unwilling  or  might  find  it  difficult  to  answer.  The  main  ground 
on  which  this  additional  information  was  desired  was  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  statistics  of  so-called  fertility.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  recent  well-marked  decline  of  the  Inrth-rate  was 
not  simply  a  question  of  fertility ;  and  the  marriage  and  ])irth 
registers  afforded  facilities  for  further  useful  investigation  of  that 
important  su])ject.  At  any  rate,  he  ventured  to  hope  that  without 
waiting  a  few  years  for  the  results  of  the  census,  the  General 
Register  Office  would  find  it  possiljle  to  publish  statistics  dealing 
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with  the  rehitive  birth-rates  in  different  social  grades  in  order  to 
throw  light  on  one  of  the  most  disturbing  assertions  of  the  students 
of  eugenics.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  Paper. 

Dr.  DuDFiELD  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  not  only  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  observations  the 
author  had  given  in  the  Paper,  l)ut  because  there  was  foreshadowed 
in  it  the  materialisation  of  many  of  the  suggestions  which  he 
(Dr.  Dudficld)  made  in  a  Paper  which  he  read  before  the  Society  in 
jaiuiary,  1905.  The  fact  that  he  was  so  heartily  in  agreement 
with  the  new  arrangements  made  him  hesitate  to  criticise  the 
Paper  at  any  great  length.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two  points 
on  which  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  The  first  related  to 
the  change  from  registration  to  administrative  or  sanitary  areas  for 
the  purposes  of  tabulation.  As  they  all  knew,  the  principal  Act 
relating  to  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  (6  and  7  Wm.  IV, 
c.  86)  was  about  seventy-five  years  old.  That  was  a  pretty  fair 
term  of  usefulness,  and  he  thought  the  time  was  come  when  they 
might  look  for  some  new  enactment.  He  regretted  that  the 
Registrar-General  had,  so  to  speak,  made  two  bites  at  the  chei'ry, 
in  proposing  to  alter  the  methods  of  presenting  the  statistics,  but 
not  to  adopt  the  larger  scheme  of  altering  the  method  of  collecting 
them.  If  there  were  no  chance  of  getting  the  law  relating  to  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  altered  there  was  an  alternative 
which  might  1)e  brought  forward,  but  it  was,  he  feared,  almost  too 
logical  to  find  ready  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  legislators.  At  the 
present  moment  they  had  notification  of  births,  of  sickness,  and  of 
accidents ;  and  he  thought  the  scheme  might  be  extended  to  the 
notification  of  the  cause  of  death.  He  felt  convinced  that  such 
notification  by  medical  men  would  lead  to  a  much  better  standard 
of  certification  of  the  causes  of  death.  In  that  case,  the  system  of 
inquiries  for  clearing  up  doubtful  points  which,  it  had  been  suggested, 
should  be  largely  extended,  would  be  rendered  unnecessary. 
Registration  of  the  fad  of  death  might  be  left  as  at  present.  Dr. 
Stevenson  referred  to  the  rules  for  the  allocation  of  deaths,  and  on 
that  point  he  (Dr.  Dudlield)  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Humphreys, 
because  he  (Dr.  Dudfield)  had  had  such  a  system  in  use  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  He  had  a  fairly  large  number  of  deaths  of  extra- 
metropolitan  non-residents  in  his  district  which  he  regularly 
forwarded  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  districts  outside  the  metropolis. 
He  also  received  every  year  information  of  a  number  of  deaths  in 
extra  -  metropolitan  districts  apart  from  those  included  in  the 
returns  sent  weekly  from  Somerset  House.  In  his  opinion  the 
principal  difficulties  in  any  allocation  were  to  be  anticipated  in 
connection  with  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  and  visitors  to 
health  resorts.  The  deaths  in  lunatic  asylums  gave  him  most 
difficulty,  the  home  addresses  of  inmates  baing  entered  in  the  Asylum 
Registers  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and  close  inquiry  usually  resulted 
in  no  better  information  being  obtainable.  He  had  to  accept  deaths 
from  asylums  in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  he  felt  sure  did 
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not  belong  to  him.  He  had  had  some  experience  with  regard  to 
visitors  when  he  was  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Eastbourne, 
where  a  fair  number  of  visitors  died  during  the  year.  By  taking  some 
trouble  he  thought  such  deaths  could  be  satisfactorily  allocated.  It 
had  occurred  to  him  that  the  settlement  of  the  deceased,  in  the 
Poor  Law  sense  of  the  word,  might  furnish  a  useful  basis  for  the 
allocation  of  deaths.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  more 
difficult  than  the  present  system,  but  he  would  like  to  hear  the 
suggestion  discussed.  Passing  to  the  method  of  preparing  the 
tables,  he  regretted  to  note  what  appeared  to  be  an  omission — he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  intentional,  or  whether  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  refer  to  the  matter.  The  author  made  no 
reference  to  the  tabulation  of  births  and  sickness  which  he  (Dr. 
Dudfield)  thought  should  also  be  tabulated  for  sanitary  areas.  With 
regard  to  sickness,  the  notification  returns  from  the  more  important 
sanitary  areas  were  collected  week  by  week  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  returns  could  easily  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole 
country.  He  thought  that  the  Registrar-General  might,  beginning 
with  1911,  include  in  his  Annual  Report  tables  of  sickness  in  sanitary 
areas  as  well  as  of  deaths.  In  talnilating  the  death  he  hoped  the 
Registrar-General  would  do  something  more  than  was  suggested 
on  p.  688.  The  proposition  there  was  that  there  should  be  extended 
sex-age  tables  for  the  whole  and  for  four  large  subdivisions  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Stevenson  went  on  to  say  "  the  last  set  of  tables  to 
be  prepared  will  give  the  most  important  causes  of  death  in  every 
administrative  area,  but  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex."  He 
hoped  the  Registrar-General  would  be  able  to  accept  the  suggestion 
that  at  all  events  for  sanitary  districts  having  populations  of  50,006 
and  upwards,  the  tables  of  causes  of  death  should  be  by  sex  and 
age.  In  his  Paper  in  1905  he  gave  (in  Appendix  D)  a  skeleton 
table  which  he  would  like  to  see  adopted.  One  advantage  in  the 
use  of  such  a  table  would  be  that  it  would  furnish  material  for  the 
tables  required  for  the  Decennial  Supplement.  He  was  very  glad 
to  notice  that  the  Bertillon  scheme  of  tabulation  was  to  be  adopted 
with,  he  hoped,  the  smallest  possible  number  of  changes.  He  wished 
at  this  stage  to  express  the  hope  that,  at  an  early  date,  this 
country  would  be  represented  on  the  International  Commission. 
Dr.  Stevenson  suggested  that  Dr.  Cressy  Wilbur,  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  numbers  to  the  causes  of 
death ;  but  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  attached  numbers  to  all 
the  causes  of  death  included  in  the  schedules  of  causes  of  death 
issued  by  them  in  1901.  He,  personally,  had  used  numbers  for 
purposes  of  tabulation  since  1891. 

Dr.  Stevenson  said  Dr.  Wilbur's  idea  was  a  comparison  of  the 
numbers  allocated  locally  with  those  allocated  at  the  Central  Office. 

Dr.  Dudfield  said  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  make  his 
tabulation  of  causes  of  death  agree  with  that  of  the  Central  Office. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  numbers  the  same  cause  of 
death  would  have  the  same  number,  locally  and  at  the  Central 
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Office.     On  p.  69i  the  author  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
Register  of  Births  had  never  included  any  of  the  data  demanded 
during  the  first  year  of  the  registration  in  Scotland,  and  seemed  to 
suggest  that  an  absolute  change  in  the  English  law  was  necessary  to 
secure   such  data.      He  desired   to   know   whether   section   44   of 
37  and  38  Vie,  c.  88,  had  been  examined,  because  it  seemed  to  him 
that  that  section  gave  the  Registrar-General  very  wide  powers  to 
alter   the    form   of   schedule   in    the    register,    and    to    settle   the 
information  to  be  asked  for.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Registrar- 
General,  under  that  section,  could  require  information  relating  to 
number  of  children,  &c.,  to  be  given  when  births  were  registered. 
He  hoped  that  the  age  of    45  years  would   not  be  taken  as  the 
limit  of  fecundity  in  women.      Some  three  or  four  years  ago  he 
collected   a   considerable   amount   of  information  bearing  on  that 
point.      Communications   were    addressed    to    all    the    Maternity 
Hospitals  which  could  be  traced,  and  definite  evidence  was  obtained 
that  the  age  of  45  was  too  early.     Having  regard  to  the  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  size  of  families,  when  the  fecundity  period  was 
absolutely  finished,  the  age  limit,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  raised  to 
55  years.     A  further  point  was  raised  with  regard  to  fertility  in 
relation  to  social  position,  but  on  this  point  the  author  appeared  to 
contradict  himself.     At  the  foot  of  p.  696  he  appeared  to  reject  a 
suggestion  to  use  occupational  figures,  yet,  in  the  middle  paragraph 
of  the  next  page — headed  "  Condensed  tables  for  separate  occupa- 
tions or  localities  " — he  appeared  to  contemplate  the  use  of  occupa- 
tional fertilities.     As  to  the  basis  of  such  a  tabulation,  he  ventured 
to  suggest  that  a  classification  of  five  groups  would  be  suitable, 
namely,    "unoccupied"    (wealthy),    "professional,"    "commercial," 
"industrial,"  and  "agricultural."     It  would,  he  thought,  be  feasible 
to  subdivide  the  long  schedule  of  occupations  at  present  used  by  the 
Registrar-General  into  the  five  groups  named,  which  appeared  to  be 
sufficiently  defined  to  give  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information. 
As  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  he  was  especially  interested  in  the  para- 
graph on  pp.  699  and  700  with  regard  to  houses  and  dwellings.    The 
author,    however,  considered  that  the  statement,  for  each  size  of 
dwelling,  of  all  possible  combinations  of  numbers  and  persons  under 
and  over  ten  years  of  age  was  very  cumbrous,  though  by  no  means  im- 
possible.   He  (Dr.  Dudfield)  had  used  such  a  table  for  some  years  past. 
"  It  can  be  argued,"  Dr.  Stevenson  continued,  "  that  the  distinction  is 
undesirable  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  as  implying  that,  e.g.,  a 
two-roomed  dwelling  with  four  adults  and  two  children  is  less  over- 
crowded than  a  similar  dwelling  with  six  adults."     Under  the  law 
relating  to  overcrowding,  the  maximum  cubic  space  which  could  be 
enforced  for  four  adults  and  two  children  would  be  2,000  cubic  feet, 
and  for  six  adults  2,400.     There  was  a  distinct  diff"erence  in  the 
term    "  overcrowding "   when   used  by  the  Registrar-General   and 
when  used  for  administrative  purposes.     He  much  regretted  that 
the   Registrar-General   had   adopted   the   term   when   referring  to 
"  crowding.''     Serious  confusion  was  created  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  overcrowding "  for  statistical  purposes  to  represent  some- 
thing which  was  not  "overcrowding"  from  an  administrative  point 
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of  view.  The  difference  between  statistical  "  overcrowding "  and 
legal  "  overcrowding "  amounted  to  from  one  third  to  nearly  one 
half  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  wished,  therefore,  that  some  other 
word  could  he  adopted.  The  proportions  of  children  under  ten 
occupying  "  overcrowded  "  rooms  ought  to  be  considered. 

Dr.  Newsholme  said  the  Society  was  to  be  congratulated  first  on 
receiving  the  Paper  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  who  had  succeeded  in  setting 
forth  with  conciseness  and  lucidity  the  main  points  of  a  very  multi- 
farious subject;  and,  secondly,  on  the  fact  that  the  Eegistrar-General's 
department  had  taken  the  Society  into  its  confidence  before  making 
important  changes.  That  was  an  example  which  they  would  think 
worthy  of  imitation  in  other  quarters.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  if  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  Paper  took  place  it  might 
have  a  distinct  influence  in  determining  the  statistical  policy  of  the 
next  ten  years  in  the  Eegistrar-General's  office.  Still  more  the 
Society  should  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  in  future  adminis- 
trative instead  of  the  registration  areas  were  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  these  vital  statistics.  That,  as  Mr.  Noel  Humphre3's  had 
said,  was  a  reform  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  represented  an 
immense  stride  forward  in  value  of  the  national  statistics.  He 
gathered  from  the  Paper  that  the  possibility  of  this  reform  was 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  card  system.  That  being  so,  there 
was  an  additional  reason  for  gi-atitudeto  the  card  system  for  having 
rendered  such  a  reform  possiljle.  The  checking  of  the  tabulation 
of  returns  of  causes  of  death  obtained  by  the  local  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  was  A'ery  important.  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  with  the 
conservatism  which  attacked  all  Government  officials,  saw  immense 
difficulties  in  this  reform,  but  he  had  not  attached,  he  thought, 
sufficient  importance  to  the  fact  that  only  a  certain  limited  action 
was  svaggested  which  would  gradually  be  increased  as  the  Treasury 
supplied  the  funds,  and  in  the  light  of  experience,  he  saw  nothing 
but  great  promise  of  important  results  from  this  attempt  at 
collaboration  between  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  the 
Registrar-General's  office,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  pushed  more 
quickly  to  full  success  even  than  Dr.  Stevenson  thought  possible. 
He  was  glad  that  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  importance  of 
continuity  in  the  returns,  which  was  most  important.  No  doubt 
care  would  l)e  taken  that  in  adopting  in  the  main  the  Bertillon 
classification  of  causes  of  death  nothing  would  be  lost  in  respect  of 
continuity.  There  were  great  advantages  in  adopting  the  Bertillon 
classification,  which  was  not  very  different,  after  all,  from  the 
system  which  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  was  used  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  office  itself.  Stress  had  been  laid  on  the  importance  of 
further  correction  of  the  deaths  of  non-residents  in  any  given 
place ;  and  it  was  a  lamentable  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
statistics  for  local  registration  districts  and  sub-districts  given  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  were  entirely  uncor- 
rected ;  and  consequently  a  large  part  of  that  large  volume  was  at 
the  present  time  relatively  useless.  It  was  therefore  highly 
important  that  reform  should  take  place.     The  only  question  was, 
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to  what  extent  should  the  proposed  correction  he  carried.  Should 
it  he  carried  to  the  extent  that  the  deaths  in  puhlic  institutions 
should  be  transferred  to  the  districts  from  which  the  persons  came  ; 
or,  should  it  be  carried  further  1  In  the  preliminary  statistics  for 
certain  towns  published  in  the  Kegistrar-General's  Aiuiual  Summary 
the  correction  had  not  hitherto  been  made  even  to  this  extent  for  all 
public  institutions  ;  and  therefore  they  would  welcome  the  fact  that 
in  future,  all  institutional  deaths  would  be  transferred  to  the 
districts  to  which  the  persons  dying  properly  belonged.  This  had 
been  a  subject  of  detailed  negotiation  between  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  the  Kegistrar-General's  office.  Personally,  he 
agreed  with  Dr.  Stevenson  in  thinking  there  would  be  no  substantial 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  correction  to  the  extent  that  all  deaths 
should  be  distributed  which  occurred  elsewhere  than  in  domestic 
dwellings.  Dr.  Dudfield  had  raised  the  question  of  health  resorts. 
In  health  resorts  and  commonlj'^  also  in  metropolitan  boroughs  and 
elsewhere  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  was  anxious  to  transfer  the 
records  of  deaths  of  outsiders  elsewhere.  The  process  of  exclusion 
was  nearly  always  complete  ;  the  process  of  inclusion  seldom  if 
ever  was.  But  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  continue  it  under  the  system  proposed  by  the 
Registrar-General's  office,  as  the  statistics  compiled  locally  on 
this  "give  "  and  "  not  take  "  system  would  in  future  fail  to  agree 
with  the  official  statistics  of  the  General  Register  Office. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  observed  that  it  was  proposed  to  obtain 
particulars  of  children  only  from  husbands  and  wives  enumerated  in 
the  same  schedule.  This  would  militate  very  seriously  against  a 
comparison,  suggested  later  on,  with  the  much  earlier  periods  before 
the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  commenced,  and  he  would  urge  that  widows 
and  widowers  should  also  be  asked  to  state  the  num1)er  of  their 
children.  Otherwise,  only  an  exceedingly  small  sample  would  be 
obtained  regarding  "  women  married  long  before  the  fall  in  the 
birth-rate  commenced  " ;  in  fact,  details  for  "  women  whose  fertile 
period  was  completed  "  before  that  time  would  only  be  forthcoming 
from  those  parents  who  had  practically  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding.  If  all  persons  who  had  been  married  were  required  to 
answer  these  questions,  the  particulars  of  fertility  according  to  age 
of  both  husband  and  wife  could  easily  be  ascertained  by  tabulating 
separately  the  replies  from  those  enumerated  on  the  same  schedule  ; 
while  the  inclusion  of  all  would  give  an  enormously  larger  sample 
for  obtaining  particulars  according  to  age  of  a  single  parent  only. 

Miss  B.  L.  HUTCHINS  asked  whether  married  women  occupied, 
and  widows  occupied,  would  be  distinguished  in  the  forthcoming 
census.  She  understood  the  Committee  were  going  to  recommend 
this  change. 

Mr.  Yule  said  he  would  like  to  ask,  as  arising  out  of  the 
question  of  correcting  death-rates  by  the  transfer  of  deaths  from 
one  district  to  another,  what  "  population  "  meant.     He  believed 
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that  the  census  population  of  a  district  was  the  actual  population,  and 
it  appeared  to  him  accordingly  that  they  vvei-e  correcting  the  deaths, 
but  not  correcting  the  population — correcting  the  numerator,  and  not 
correcting  the  denominator  of  the  death-rate.    Were  not  all  temporary 
residents,  visitors  or  hospital  patients,  included  in  the  census  in  the 
district  in  which  they  happened  to  be  living  at  the  time  1     And  yet, 
he  gathered,  their  deaths  were  transferred.     If  the  deaths  were  to 
be  transferred,  should  not  the  census  record  a  population  de  droit  for 
the  purpose  of  calculating  death-rates,  as  well  as  a  population  de 
fait  ?     The  point,  of  course,  became  the  more  important  as  statistics 
of  deaths  got  more  and  more  correct.     He  supported  Mr.  Hooker 
concerning  the  tabulation  of  the  fertility  of  widows.     He  noticed  in 
reading  the  Paper  that  Dr.  Stevenson  altered  the  phrase  in  the  proof, 
and  said  that  information  would  be  "  taltulated  "  only  for  husbands 
and  wives  enumerated  in  the  same  schedule.     If  it  would  be  collected 
for  others,  perhaps  the  point  could  be  considered.     Most  of  those 
who  were  married  women  before  the  fall  in  the  birth  rate  com- 
menced, as  it  was  put  on  p.  699,  would  by  this  time  be  widows,  or,  at 
least,  a  large  proportion  would.     Dr.  Stevenson  referred  to  a  very 
interesting  question  in  the  last  part  of  the  Paper — the  question  of 
the  tabulation  of  occupations.     He  was  very  doubtful  whether  a 
satisfactory  classification  of  occupations  from  the  industrial  stand- 
point was  likely  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  answers  in  the  occupiers' 
schedule,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  the  industrial  classifica- 
tion  was  of  gi'eat  importance.     He  would  say  it  was  of  greater 
importance  than  the  occupational  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment.      When  there  was    considerable  unemployment  in 
an  industry,  it  would  be  liable  to  affect  all  classes  in  that  industry — 
not  only  the  hands,  l)ut  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  clerks,  and  so 
on.     In   most  other  countries  such  industrial  censuses  were  dealt 
with  in  a  fashion  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary  population 
census,   and  that  made  the  organisation  much  simpler.      On  the 
basis  of  the  questions  in  the  occupiers'  schedule,  the  population, 
when  classified  industrially,  could  not  be  also  classified  geographi- 
cally as  regards  the  locality  in  which  the  industry  was  conducted. 
One  really  wanted  a  day  industrial  census  for  that,  stating  in  what 
district  the  person  was  employed,  so  that  the  number  of  employed 
under  each  industry  could  be  given  in  the  district  in  which  the 
industry  was  actually  at  work — not  in  that  in  which  the  hands  and 
employees  were  living.     He  was  extremely  interested  in  the  whole 
Paper,  and  he  might  point  out  what  an  important  precedent  the 
reading  of  this  Paper  formed.      It  amounted  to   submitting   the 
various  proposed  alterations  in  a  most  important  part  of  the  work 
of  one  of  the  chief  government  offices  to  criticism  before  their  final 
adoption.     This  was  a  novel  step  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 
Their  thanks  were  due  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  also  to  the  Registrar- 
General,  for  the  permission  he  had  given  Dr.  Stevenson  to  submit 
these  proposals  to  the  Society. 

Sir  Shirley  Murphy  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
adoption  of  the  very  important  proposal  that  the  administrative  and 
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not  the  registration  area  should  l)e  the  unit  of  record  would  be  a 
very  great  advance  on  the  existing  system.  Dr.  Newsholme  had 
very  properly  noted  how  much  importance  attached  to  the  need  of 
preserving  the  continuity  of  our  records,  but  in  dealing  with  admin- 
istrative areas  it  was  necessary  to  remember  that  changes  of 
boundary  were  constantly  taking  place,  and  it  was  not  quite  clear 
to  him  how  it  would  l)e  possible  to  allow  for  those  changes  from 
time  to  time.  With  regard  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  Dr.  Newsholnia  had  emphasised  the  point  that 
the  proposed  system  was  to  be  introduced  very  gradually,  and  that 
was  clearly  inevitable.  The  Medical  Officer  of  a  large  town,  with  a 
well  organised  office,  was  able  to  delegate  the  clerical  work  involved 
to  others.  But  in  small  districts  where  the  Medical  Officer  had  no 
organised  statf  that  would  be  more  difficult,  and  especially  so  in 
cases  where  the  Medical  Officer  was  also  a  private  practitioner  ;  and 
probably  in  these  districts,  for  some  time  to  come,  progress  towards 
the  actual  identity  of  the  local  records  with  those  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General  would  be  slow.  With  regard  to  the  criterion  of  social 
condition  of  populations,  in  the  complete  absence  during  the  inter- 
censal  period  of  any  information  as  to  the  occupancy  of  tenement 
rooms  or  the  number  of  domestic  servants,  he  found  that  the 
proportion  of  children  scheduled  for  the  purposes  of  elementary 
education  provided  an  instructive  test  of  the  predominant  social 
condition  of  different  districts,  and  its  application  to  such  vital 
statistics  as  are  known  to  be  largely  influenced  by  social  conditions 
had  afforded  consistent  results.  Mr.  Yule  had  referred  to  the 
correction  of  the  enumerator  and  the  neglect  of  the  denominator. 
That  was  inevitable,  he  imagined,  to  a  great  degree,  but  even  a  large 
institution  would  hav^e  relatively  little  influence  on  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  district. 

Mr.  Yule  said  he  was  thinking  of  the  cases  of  watering-places 
and  health  resorts. 

Sir  Shirley  Murphy  said  no  doubt  if  they  went  outside  institu- 
tions a  great  deal  of  difficulty  arose.  It  was  not,  however,  proposed 
to  extend  the  correction  to  ordinary  dwelling  houses,  but  practically 
to  restrict  it  to  public  institutions.  He  felt  that  Dr.  Stevenson  had 
done  great  service  by  bringing  forward  his  Paper. 

Dr.  Greenwood  said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  over- 
crowding, that  a  number  of  experiments  had  been  made  on  that 
point  by  Kiibner  and  other  physiologists :  Dr.  Leonard  Hill  and 
himself  had  worked  upon  it  for  some  years  in  connection  with 
caisson  disease.  It  was  quite  clear  that  supposing  one  had  six 
adults  in  a  given  space  the  overcrowding  was  physiologically  worse 
than  with  two  adults  and  four  children.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  main  factor  was  the  water  vapour ;  and  although  the  surface 
exposure  was  relatively  smaller  it  was  absolutely  larger  in  the  case 
of  adults.  The  carbonic  acid  fallacy  still  reigned  in  the  minds  of 
some  Ofl&cers  of  Health  although  rejected   by  physiologists.     Dr. 
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Hill  and  himself  had  experimented  with  caissons,  with  regard  to 
which  the  London  County  Council  went  to  great  expense  to  keep 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  gas  below  a  certain  amount.  They 
found  that  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  whole 
was  definitely  favourable.  He  had  himself  been  exposed  to  very 
high  pressures  of  air,  and  he  found  that  a  pressure  of  nearly  2  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  had  no  ill  effects,  while  he  had  frequently 
exposed  animals  under  similar  conditions  to  from  3  or  4  up  to  once 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  CO.3  without  unfavourable  symptoms.^  The 
whole  problem  of  overcrowding,  apart  from  the  element  of  bacterial 
contamination,  seemed  mainly  one  of  humidity. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  in  reply,  said  he  very  cordially  welcomed  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  made,  but  there  was  not  time  for  any 
lengthened  reply.  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  had  referred  to  the 
limitation  of  the  distribution  of  deaths  of  non-residents  to  insti- 
tutional deaths.  The  proposal  which  was  being  considered  did  not 
go  far  beyond  that ;  it  included  with  institutions,  all  cases  of  sudden 
death  in  the  street  or  elsewhere  than  in  dwellings  which  occurred 
before  the  person  had  time  to  reach  the  institution.  It  seemed 
rather  strange  that  if  a  man  was  knocked  down  by  a  cab  in  the 
street  and  died  within  ten  minutes  before  he  reached  the  hospital 
his  death  should  be  credited  to  the  locality  in  which  the  accident 
occurred,  but  if  he  lived  an  hour  and  reached  the  hospital  his  death 
was  credited  to  the  locality  in  which  the  man  lived.  They  hoped  to 
be  able  to  get  over  that  anomaly.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of 
institution  deaths  would  in  future  apply  to  deaths  occurring  in 
nursing  homes  and  other  private  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  as  well  as  in  pul)lic  institutions.  His  remarks  as  to  the 
comparison  of  causes  of  death  locally  and  at  the  central  office  had 
been  sufficiently  answered  by  other  speakers  ;  they  merely  intended 
to  try  to  do  what  they  could,  but  if  the  system  did  not  work  they 
would  have  to  give  it  up.  With  regard  to  visitors  at  watering 
places,  and  so  on,  he  did  not  think  the  Poor  Law  settlement  as  a 
basis  of  distribution  would  be  a  good  one.  So  far  as  his  informa- 
tion went  a  period  of  something  like  seven  years  was  required  for  a 
Poor  Law  settlement  to  be  established,  and  certainly  to  adopt  that 
would  cut  across  the  practice  with  regard  to  all  inmates  of  institu- 
tions who  did  not  come  under  the  Poor  Law.  The  question  of 
publishing  tables  of  a  more  or  less  extended  nature  for  large  towns 
was  not  intended  to  be  referi'ed  to  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
Paper.  The  stages  by  which  the  cards  stating  the  causes  of  death 
were  dealt  with  were  described  at  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  but 
the  intermediate  stages  in  which  extended  tables  would  be  prepared 
for  counties  and  probably  for  county  boroughs  were  omitted.  He 
quite  appreciated  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  urged  by  Mr.  Hooker 
for  his  suggestion  that  the  fertility  questions  should  be  put  with 
regard  to  widows  and  widowers  as  well  as  married  persons  in 
respect  of  the  table,  for  linking  up  the  fertility  of  the  past  with  that 

•  See  Greenwood,  "  Arris  and  Gale  Lectures,"  British  Medical  Journal, 
April,  1908. 
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of  the  present  time  ;  but  he  was  afraid  there  were  practical  reasons 
of  convenience,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  householder  and 
of  the  compilers  of  the  table  which  would  tell  against  that,  and 
the  Census  Act  would  })robal)ly  contain  no  authorisation  of  the 
Cjuestions  in  respect  to  the  widowed.  He  would  point  out  that  the 
numl)er,  although  absolutely  small  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
time  to  which  some  of  the  questions  referred,  would  be  larger, 
because  the  age  of  the  husband  was  not  used  to  subdivide  the 
numbers  being  dealt  with.  Consequently  the  number  of  classes 
into  which  the  returns  would  l)e  divided  would  be  much  smaller 
than  in  the  case  of  women  under  the  age  of  45.  With  regaj'd  to 
the  cessation  of  fertility  at  45  or  55,  one  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
for  a  moment  that  fertility  might  not  continue  beyond  45  ;  that  was 
merely  taken  as  a  convenient  average  age  at  which,  in  general, 
fertility  might  be  looked  upon  as  ceasing. 

The  President,  in  concluding  the  discussion,  said  he  was  glad 
to  think  that  his  term  of  office  ended  with  a  Paper  which  had 
excited  so  much  interest.  They  might  congratulate  themselves  in 
that  the  last  subject  placed  before  them  this  Session  was  one  in 
which  they  had  l)een  practically  concerned,  and  regarding  their 
suggestions  which  had  been  met  more  than  half  way  by  the 
government  authorities. 

The  President  then  announced  that,  as  the  result  of  the  ballot, 
M.  Eugene  Tisserand  and  Count  Yanagisawa  had  been  elected 
Honorary  Fellows. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 
Echvin  Cocker.  |      Alfred  Norlb  Wbiteiicad,  F.E.S. 
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REPOET   OF  THE   COUNCIL 


Fo7-  (he  Financial  Year  ended  Decemher  31,  1909,  and  for  the 
Sessional  Year  ending  -June  21,  1910,  presented  at  the 
Seventy-sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Booms  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  on  June  21,  1910. 


The    Council    have    the    honour    to    sul)mit   tlieir   Seventj^-sixth 
Annual  Report. 

The  lamented  death  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VH  deprives 
the  Society  of  its  Patron.  The  Council  at  their  meeting  on  May  19 
drew  up  the  following  Address  to  His  Majesty  King  George  V, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  ordinary  meeting  of  Fellows  on  May  24, 
and  duly  forwarded  : — 

"  To  THE  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  : 

"  May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

"  We,  the  President  and  Council  representing  the  general  body 
"  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  hTuiibly  approach 
"  Your  Majesty  with  an  assurance  of  our  loyal  attachment  to 
"  Your  Majesty's  Throne  and  Person,  and  of  our  most  respectful 
"  condolence  with  Your  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Famil}'^  on  the 
"  sorrowful  occasion  of  the  death  of  our  l)eloved  Sovereign  His 
"  Majesty  King  Edward.  We  desire  hum1)ly  to  express  the 
"  profound  grief  which  we,  in  common  with  our  fellow-subjects 
"  throughout  the  Empire,  feel  in  the  loss  of  a  Sovereign  whose  life 
"  was  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  welfai'c  of  His  People,  and 
"  whose  reign  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  British 
"  race. 

"  The  Royal  Statistical  Society  recalls  with  grateful  pride  that 
"  His  late  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  as  I'rince  of  Wales  to 
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"  occupy  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  position  of  Hononary  Ppesident 
"  of  the  Society,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  He  was 
"  its  Patron. 

"  We  desire  to  present  our  respectful  and  dutiful  congratulations 
"  to  Your  Majesty  on  your  accession,  and  to  express  our  gratitude 
"  for  the  interest  which  Your  Majesty  has  graciously  shown  in 
"  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  the  progress  of 
"  statistical  knowledge.  For  the  last  nine  years  Your  Majesty 
"  has  been  Honorary  President  of  the  Society,  and  we  remember 
"  with  special  appreciation  Your  Majesty's  participation  in  the 
"  reception  by  the  Society  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
"  in  London  in  1905,  and  the  inspiring  address  delivered  by 
"  Yoiu-  Majesty,  as  Honorary  President,  on  that  occasion.  We 
"  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Society  may  continue  to 
"  merit  and  receive  Your  Majesty's  gracious  patronage. 

"  We  earnestly  pray  that  the  favour  of  Heaven  may  rest  on 
"  Your  Majesty  and  Your  Royal  Consort,  and  that  it  may  please 
"  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  to  Your  Majesty  a  long,  peaceful 
"  and  beneficent  reign  over  the  populations  and  Territories  united 
"  in  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

"  Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
"  May  24,  1910." 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  December  31  last  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  previous  ten  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Particulars. 

1909. 

Average 

of  the  previous 

Ten  Years. 

Number  of  Fellows  on  December  31 

825 
167 

82 
52 

906 

Life  Fellows  included  in  the  above 

176 

52 

New  Fellows  elected 

49 

Since  January  1  last,  29  new  Fellows  have  been  elected,  and  the 
Society  has  lost  31  by  death,  resignation,  or  default,  so  that  the 
number  on  the  list,  excluding  Honorary  Fellows,  on  June  21, 
1910,  is  823. 

The  Society  has  to  deplore  the  deaths  since  June  last  year  of 
the  following  Honorary  Fellows  :  Monsieur  J.  J.  Emile  Cheysaon 
(France),  Dr.  Franz  Ritter  von  Juraschek  (Austria),  N.  G. 
Pierson  (Netherlands),  Mr.  William  Henry  Archer,  K.C.P.,  K.S.G. 
(Victoria),  and  of  the  undermentioned  Fellows  : — 
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•  Date  of  Election 

d       Boileau,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Peter  H.,  M.A.,  M.D 1884 

Borrajo,  Edward  M 1907 

Earnshaw,  Jacob  18S8 

c  dp  *Giffen,  Sir  Kobert,  K.C.B  ,  LL.D.,  F.R.S 1867 

Goad,  Charles  E 1888 

Griffith,  Col.  Edward  C 1868 

Hollanis,  Sir  John    1888 

d       Lee,  Arthur 1899 

McKewan,  William 1878 

d     *M:.jlloy,  W.  E.  J 1888 

Eipon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.E.S.  1873 

Slade,  Alfred  T 1888 

*Smit,h,  Charles,  M.E.I.A 1878 

Williams,  David  1906 

Willan?,  J.  W 1860 

*  Life  Fellow. 

c  Ex-Member  of  the  Council. 

d  Donor  to  the  Library. 

J}  Contributed  Papers  to  the  Society's  Transactions. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  the  Society  loses  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  Fellows.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1867,  and  was 
for  thirty-nine  years  a  member  of  Council.  From  1874  to  1881  he 
held  the  position  of  Honorary  Secretary,  and  from  1876  to  1891 
that  of  Editor  of  the  Journal.  He  was  elected  President  of  the 
Society  in  1882,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years.  In  latter 
years  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  had  been  less 
frequent,  but  he  remained  an  Honorary  Vice-President  until  his  death. 

The  Council  recognise  with  gratification  the  evidence  of  his 
keen  interest  in  the  Society  afforded  by  the  fact  that  under  his  will 
the  Society  has  a  residuary  interest  in  his  estate. 


Since  June,  1909,  the  following 

Akers,  Alfred. 

Bagnall,  Bernard  T.  S.,  A.C.A. 

Barker,  J.  Ellis. 

Bennett,  Saruuel. 

Beresford,  Frank. 

Breul,  Ernest  D.  T.  E. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  James,  M.A. 

Carson,  II.  C. 

Clark,  Albert  Hawkins. 

Clark,  Dr.  Charles  C. 

Cocker,  Efiwin. 

Crannnond,  Edgar. 

Dale,  Augustus  Charles,  T.S.O. 

Darton,  Oscar,  F.C.A. 

Be  Than,  M.  Albin. 

Duveen,  Kdward  J. 

Fabini,  Herman  V. 

Gaskell,  Thomas  P.,  M.I.C.E. 

Greenwood,  Major,  M.E.C.S. 

Harrison,  C.  W.  Francis,F.E.G.S. 


new  Fellows  have  been  elected  :- 
HartSynnot,  E.  V.  O.,  D.S.O. 
Haslewood,  Bernard. 
Haw,  George. 
Heath,  John  St.  George  C. 
Hirst,  Francis  W, 
Hobson,  C.  K. 

Hope,  E.  W  ,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P. 
Jack,  H.  J. 
Johnson,  Edward  S. 
Kalin,  Stcpliane,  F.E.G.S. 
Ker,  William  P. 
Laughton,  A.  M. 
Lubbock,  tlie  Hon.  Harold  F.  P. 
Marrincr,  F.  John. 
Millard,  Percy  William. 
Morgan,  H.  Allan. 
Morison,  Hector  McDonald,  A.C.A. 
Nathan,  Eric  B.,  A.I.A. 
O'Malley,  L.  S.  S.,  I.C.S. 
Osborne,  James  H.,  F.E.G.S. 
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Walsh,  Robert,  F.C.A. 
Watt,  James,  F.F.A. 
Whiteliead,  Alfred  N.,  F.R.S. 
Wilbur,  Dr.  Cressj  L. 
Williams,  Sydney  Fairs. 
Young,  Arthur  Stanley,  F.I.A. 


Pattin,  K.  Cooper,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Peacock,  Walter. 

Rea,  P.  M. 

Sharp,  Clifford  D. 

Snow,  E.  C. 

Turner,  Christopher. 

Verney,  Harry,  B.Sc. 

Two  Honorary  Fellows,  M.  Eugfene  Tisserand  (France)  and 
Count  Y.  Yanagisawa  (Japan),  have  also  been  elected. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  shown  in  the  Auditors' 
Report  appended  hereto,  the  value  of  the  invested  stock  held  by 
the  Society  being  taken  at  current  prices.  On  January  1,  1909, 
there  was  a  balance  from  1908  of  461/.  55.  gd. ;  the  receipts  of  the 
year  were  2,060/.  i.s\  6d.,  and  the  expenditure,  including  91/.  19s.  4'i. 
for  Part  5  of  the  Index  to  the  Journal,  was  2,053/.  ^S'^-  3'^-  The 
sum  of  315/.  15.  5'/.  was  invested,  and  a  balance  of  152/.  105.  jd. 
remained  in  the  current  account  on  December  31,  1909.  Details 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  are  given  in  Appendix  B.  The 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  have  been  tendered  to  the  Auditors 
for  their  honorary  services. 

The  contributions  to  the  Society's  transactions  presented  at  the 
Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Session,  1909-10,  have  been  as  follows : — 
1909. 

I.— November  16  ....     Baines,  Sir  J.  A.,  C.S.I.    Presidential  Address.   The 
Recent    Growth    of    Population   in   Western 
Europe ;  an  Essay  in  International  Comparison. 
fGrAENETT,    Dr.    W.,    M.A.      The   Representation   of 
I  Examination  Results  in  Two  or  Three  Dimen- 

sions. 
I  Webb,  A.  D.,  B.Sc.     Some  Difficulties  met  with  in 
II.— December   14....-]  International  Statistical  Comparisons. 

Yule,  George  Udny.      The  Distribution  of  Deaths 
with    Age,  when    the    Causes  of    Death    Act 
Cumvilatively,  and   similar   Frequency  Distri- 
butions. 
1910. 

III. — January  18 Veeney,  H.,  B.Sc.    The  Recent  Considerable  Increase 

in    tlie   Number   of    Reported    Accidents    in 
Factories. 
IV.— February  15    ....     Flux,   A.    W.,    M.A.      Urban    Vital    Statistics    in 
England  and  Germany. 
I^IIooPEE,  Wynnard.     Notes  on  the  Financial  System 
I  of  the  German  Empire. 

V. — March  15    ^  Vigoe,  H.  D.,  B.Sc.     The  Increased  Yield  per  Acre 

I  of  Wheat  in  England  Considered  in  Relation 

^  to  the  Reduction  of  the  Area. 

VI.— April  19  RosENBAUM,   S.,   M.Sc.      The    General   Election   of 

January,  1910,  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Results 
on  Some  Problems  of  Representation. 
VOL.  LXXIII.      PART  VII.  3  E 
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VII.— May  24    Wood,  G.  H.     Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century,  Part  XIX.  The  Cotton  Induslrj. 
Section  V.  Changes  in  the  Average  Wage  of 
all  Employed,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Forces  Operating  to  Accelerate  or  Retard  tlie 
Progress  of  the  Industry. 

VIII. — June  21   Stevenson,  Dr.  T.  H.  C.    Suggested  Lines  of  Advance 

in  English  Vital  Statistics. 

On  two  occasions  more  than  one  paper  was  read.  At  the 
meeting  in  December,  contributions  of  short  papers  were  specially 
invited,  and  the  Council  propose,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  repeat 
this  arrangement,  which  appears  to  have  met  with  general  approval. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  those  Fellows  who  have 
contributed  so  largely  by  the  reading  of  papers  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  interest  in  the  Society's  proceedings. 

The  growth  of  the  Society's  Librar}^  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  used  by  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  others,  are  shown  in 
Appendix  C.  The  monthly  average  number  of  books  lent  during 
the  sessional  year  1908-09  was  So,  and  that  of  borrowers  41. 
The  total  number  of  Fellows  and  others  using  the  Library  during 
the  sessional  year  was  1,102,  or  an  average  of  92  persons  per 
month. 

In  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Census  Committee  has  been 
continued  upon  the  lines  laid  down  since  its  appointment  in  1 907. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  among  other  changes  in  the  schedule  of  the 
Census  (Great  Britain)  Bill,  1910,  a  return  is  required,  in  the  case  of 
married  persons,  of  the  duration  of  the  marriage,  and  the  number 
of  children  thereof  born  and  surviving,  and  also  that  the  number  of 
rooms  inhabited  must  in  all  cases  be  stated.  Both  these  require- 
ments were  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Census  Committee 
(Section  A,  Parts  I  and  II).  In  recognition  of  these  provisions 
the  Council  directed  that  a  letter  of  thanks  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  An  expression  of 
regret  was,  however,  added,  that  provision  was  not  made  "  for  a 
"  Quinquennial  Enumeration  of  the  simple  character  recommended 
"  l)y  the  Society  on  several  occasions,"  and  the  request  was  made 
"  that  the  Census  Bill  may  be  extended  to  provide  for  such  an 
"  enumeration  in  1916."  In  answer  to  a  question  subsequently  put 
by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  stated  that  he  was  "  not  without  hope 
"  that  a  system  of  quinquennial  censuses  may  come  to  be  adopted." 
On   the   occasion   of    the   second    reading  of    the  Census  Bill    on 
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June  14,  tlie  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  further 
stated  that  he  liad  hoj)ed  a  quiii(|uennial  Census  might  be  provided 
for  ill  the  present  Bill,  but  the  Treasury  were  not  prepared  to 
sanction  such  a  step.  If  the  Census  worked  satisfactorily,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  ample  opportunity  before  the  quinquennial 
period  came  round  again  to  press  the  matter  upon  the  Treasury. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  (Housing  and  Development)  Committee 
was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  15,  1909,  and  as  a  result  of  its 
recommendations  the  following  changes  have  been  made  : — 

(1.)  A  new  lease  has  been  obtained  of  the  Society's  present 
premises  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

(2.)  From  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  Journal 
is  published  monthly  during  the  Session,  and  not,  as  formerly, 
quarterly  during  the  calendar  year.  In  connection  with  its  more 
frequent  issue  the  Council  are  endeavouring  to  extend  the  scope  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Journal,  and  a  new  feature  has  been 
introduced  by  the  inclusion  in  each  number  of  current  notes  on 
statistical  subjects.  In  future  the  number  of  monthly  issues,  which 
will  appear  on  or  about  the  15th  of  each  month,  will  be  eight, 
although  during  the  present  Session  not  more  than  seven  will  have 
appeared  in  all,  since  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series  began  with 
the  January  numljer.  The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  will 
appear  in  Decemljer. 

(3.)  A  thorough  redecoration  and  re-arrangement  of  the  Society's 
house  will  be  carried  out  before  the  commencement  of  the  next 
Session.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  Library,  Reading  Room,  and 
other  rooms  more  convenient  for  the  use  of  Fellows,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Society's  house  will  be  more  generally  resorted  to  by  them 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

(4.)  The  Society's  Rooms  and  Library  have  remained  open  during 
the  Session  until  7  p.m.  on  week  days,  and  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  So 
far  the  use  made  of  the  Library  by  Fellows  during  the  extended 
hours  has  not  been  large,  bvit  it  is  expected  that  it  will  increase  as 
the  facilities  become  better  known. 

(5.)  Mr.  C.  M.  Kohan  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary, 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Magee.  The  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Journal,  have  been  considerably  enlarged. 

Under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  regulations  for  the  award 
of  the  Guy  Medal,  the  Council  have  awarded  a  Guy  Medal  in 
Silver  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood. 

The  Council  have  made  no  award  of  the  Howard  Medal  for  the 
Session  1908-09. 

3  E  2 
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The  following  Fellows  (nominated  in  accordance  with  By- 
law 14)  are  recommended  for  election  as  President,  Council,  and 
Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1910-11  : — 

PRESIDENT. 

*The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I. 


COUNCIL. 


George  E.  Askwith,  K.C.,  C.B. 

Arthur  H.  Bailey,  F.I. A. 

Edward  Bond,  M.A. 

Arthur  L.  Bowley,  M.A. 

Sir     Edward    W.    Brabrook,     C.B., 
V.-P.S.A. 
*Professor  S.  J.  Chapman,  M.A. 

William  H.  Clark,  C.M.G. 
*Sir  Ernest  Clarke. 

Timothy  A.  Coghlan,  I.S.O. 

Reginald  Dudfield,  M.A.,  M.B. 

Sir  William  C.  Dunbar,  Bart.,  C.B. 

Alfred  W.  Flux,  M.A. 
*H.  Fountain. 

Edgar  J.  Harper. 

Noel  A.  Humphreys,  I.S.O. 

Those  marked  *  are  pi-oposed 


A.  W.  Waterlow  King,  J. P. 

Bernard  Mallet. 

Sir  Theodore  Morison,  K.C.I. E.,  M.A. 

Sir  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  F.R.C.S. 

Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D. 

L.  L.  Price,  M.A. 
*Sir  Lesley  Probyn,  K.C.V.O. 

R.  H.  Rew. 
*Simon  Rosenbaum,  M.Sc. 

Charles  P.  Sanger,  M.A. 

William  N.  Shaw,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  William  Somerville,  D.Sc. 

Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.C.A. 
*Eobert  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P. 

a.  Udny  Yule. 

as  new  Members  of  Council. 


TREASURER. 

Sir  Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  Bart.  {Ron.  Vice-President). 

HONORARY    SECRETARIES. 
R.  H.  Rew  {and  Foreign).        G.  Udny  Yule.        W.  H.  Clark,  C.M.G. 

The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  estimate  of  assets 
and  liabilities  on  31st  December,  1909,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the  year  1909,  are  appended. 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

(Signed)         J.  A.  Baines, 

President. 
R.  H.  Rew,  ^ 

G.  Udny  Yule,   \-IIo7i.  Secretaries. 
W.  H.  Clark,     J 

(Signed)        C.  M.  Kohan, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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A  (i).— Abstract  oj-   Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  Year  ending 
December  31,  1909. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  on  ^ 

Deposit,  December  V  £300    - 
31,1908    J 

Balance  in  Bank  on  '^ 

Current    Account,  }-     160  12 
December  31,1908  J 

Balance     of      Petty 
Cash  Account 


Account 


Posta  ge 


-42 


-     9 


} 

Interest  on  Deposit) 
at  Bank / 


Dividends  on 
2,371('.  6s.  Consols. 
Account  A 

Dividends  on  Con 
sols.  Account  B 
(Guy  Bequest) 

Dividend  on  G.N.R 
Stock 


5G     1    4 


256  12     6 


37  18 
3  15 


Annual  Subscriptions  :  — 

40h  Arrears   85     1 

667  for  year  1909  ...  1,190  14 

15  in  Advance  for) 
1910 / 


31  10 


C22| 

Compositions   

"Journal"  Sales 

Advertisements  in  "Journal" 
Library.     R.  Econ.  Soc.    ....... 


461     6    9 


351 


1,307  5  - 

84  -  - 

273  7  9 

30  -  - 

11  1  - 


Total £2,521     7     3 


(Signed) 


February  1,  1910. 


PAYMENTS. 


Kent  and  Taxes: 

Rent    , 

Taxes 


Less  Sub-let 


£356     5 
,       42  18 


399 
25 


Fire,  Ijights,  and  Water 

Furnitureand  Repairs 

Salaries  and  Wages 

"Journal,"  Printing    £552  12 
,,      Shorthand  \ 
Reporting  / 


29  12    - 


Ij  i  t  e  r  a  r  y  ) 
Services  / 


59     9     6 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses   , 

Advertising     

Postage    and    delivery    of) 

"Journals"  and  Index j 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing... 

Library     

Incidental  Expenses 

Medals 


s.    </. 


374  3  - 
48  19  11 
16    4    8 

650    4    - 


641  13  11 
15  14  3 
32  10 


62     3 

71  17 

99     2 

47  12 

1  10 


Index  to  "Journal") 
Part  5     / 

Purchase  of  Con- 
sols, Account  B 
(Guy  Bequest)  ... 

Purchase  of  Con- 
sols, Arrears  of 
Interest  


1,961  15  11 


£91  19     4 


256  12     6 


58    8  11 


407    -    9 


2,.368  16    8 


Balance    on    Deposit    at    Bank, 
December  31,  1909— 
Current  Account  ...  £151     8     6 

PettyCash    -    3     5 

Postage -  18    8 


152  10    7 


Total £2,521     7     3 


"  Chas.  Atkinson, 

"  A.  H.  Bailey,  ^Auditors." 

"  S.  Chapman,  J 
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(ii), — Estimate  0/ Assets  and  Liabilities  on  December  31,  1909. 


LIABILITIES. 


£      s.   d. 


Messrs,  Harrison  aud  Sons,  for  \        ^.c.  ^,  ^^ 
December  "Journal" / 


Miscellaneous  Accounts 


205  19    9 


15  Subscriptions  received  in  ad- "1  o.   -in 

vance J  ~ 


351     4    7 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society^ 
(Exclusive  of    (1)  Books  in 
the   Library;   (2)   Journals  in  J- 12,013  18     3 
Stock;  and  (3)  Pictures,  Fur- 
niture, and  Fixtures) J 


£12,365    2  10 


ASSETS. 


Cash  Balances 


£     s.  d. 

152  10    7 


£       s.    d. 
2,371/.     6s.     Consols^ 

(General       Fund),  k  ggg     3     ^ 
(rrice,     December  j     ' 
31,  1909,  83;.) j 


1,000/.    G.N.R.    Pre-"| 
ferred     Converted  I 
Ordinary        Stock  y     935 
(Price,    December 
31,  1909,  93/.  IOjj.)  J 


11,061/.  Us.  M.  Con-  ] 

sols(Guy  Bequest).  Inigi     7     9 
Price,      December  /   ' 
31,1909,83/.) J 


12,084  10     9 


Arrears    of    Subscriptions   re-)  04     _ 

coverable  (sny  40) j 


Sundry  debtors 


44     1     6 


£12,365     2  10 


A  (iii).— Building   Fund  (Established   July   10,   1873)  :   Statement 
on  December  31,  1909. 

This  Fund  is  invested  in  Metropolitan  Consolidated  3/.  10*.  per  Cent.  Stock.  On 
December  31,  1908,  the  Fund  was  invested  in  478/.  18*.  ^d.  Stock.  AVitli  tlie 
dividends  i-eceived  during  1909,  additional  Stock  to  the  amount  of  15/.  11*.  "jd.  was 
purchased  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  Society.  Accordingly,  on  December  31, 
1909,  the  total  investment  amounted  to  494/.  9?.  i  id.  Stock. 


"  February  1,  1910. 


(Signed)  "  Chas.  Atkinson, 

"  A.  H.  Bailey, 
"  S.  Chapman, 


'Auditors." 
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A  (iv). — "Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1909. 


"  The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  the 
Year  1909, 

"Eeport: — 

"  That  they  have  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Boolcs  loifh  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1909, 
and  find  them  correct,  showing  the  Receip)ts  {including  a  Balance  of 
461/.  s-s.  gd.  from  1908)  to  have  been  2,521/.  7s.  yl.,  and  the 
Payments  2,368?.  i6s.  8(f.,  leaving  a  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of 
152/.  I  OS.  ']d.  on  December  31,  1909. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  f miner  amounting 
to  12,365?.  25.  lod.,  and  the  latter  to  351?.  4s.  7c?.,  leaving  an  excess  of 
Assets  over  Liabilities  of  12,013/.  ^^^-  3'^-'  exclusive  of  (1)  Books  in 
the  Library ;  (2)  Journals,  &c.,  in  Stock ;  and  (3)  Pictures,  Furniture, 
and  Fixtures. 

"  They  have  verified  the  Lnvcstments  of  the  Society's  General  Funds 
(2,371/.  6.?.  Consols  +  1,000/.  G.N.R.  Stock);  the  Guy  Bequest 
(ir,o6i/.  175.  3^/.  Consols);  the  Building  Fund  (494/.  9s.  iid. 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stock)  ;  and  also 
the  Banker's  Balance  (151/.  8s.  6d.) ;  all  of  which  were  examined  and 
found  correct. 

^^  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1908  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  855,  which  number  was  reduced  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  82,  by  Death,  Resignation,  or  Default ; 
and  that  52  new  Fellows  were  elected  or  restored  to  the  list,  leaving  on 
the  list  on  December  31,  1909,  825  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)         "  Chas.  Atkinson, 

"  A.  H.  Bailey,  } Auditors. 

"  S.  Chapman, 

''February  1,  1910." 
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Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Annual  General  Meeting, 
held  on  June  21,  1910. 

Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines,  C.S.L,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Annual  Meeting  were  confirmed. 

The  President  announced  that  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
for  the  award  of  the  Guy  Medal  the  Council  had  awarded  a  medal 
in  silver  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood  for  his  Paper  read  before  the  Society 
on  May  24,  1910,  on  "The  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  and  for  the  series  of  Papers  on  the  same  subject  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  taken  as  read. 

The  President  moved  "  that  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  the  Estimate  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors,  be  adopted,  entered 
on  the  Minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Journal." 

Mr.  E.  H.  Godfrey  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion.  As  one  connected  with  statistics  in  Canada,  he  Ijegged  to 
say  that  all  those  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  very  much 
appreciated  the  labour  of  home  statisticians  in  working  out  the 
best  statistical  methods  on  the  most  approved  principles.  They 
also  very  much  appreciated  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  bring  the 
Journal  more  up  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  motion,  said  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  wasting  disease  which  had  affected  them  for  some  years  still 
continued.  He  must  repeat  the  request  made  annually  by  the 
President  that  all  the  Fellows  should  (to  what  they  ])Ossil)ly  could 
to  stop  this  decline,  so  that  the  membership  of  the  Society  might 
gradually  recover  the  numerical  position  in  which  it  stood  when  he 
first  came  back  from  India  in  1890. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  Rew)  having  read  out  the 
list  of  defaulters,  the  President  declared  that  they  had  ceased 
to  be  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  Ballot  was  then  taken,  and  the  Scrutineers  (INIiss  B.  L. 
Hutchins  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Vigor)  reported  that  the  proposed 
President,  Council,  and  Honorary  Officers  for  the  ensuing  session 
had  been  unanimously  elected. 
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The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  that  the  subject  selected 
for  essays  in  competition  for  the  Howard  Medal  in  1910-11,  was 
"  A  statistical  review  of  the  variations  during  the  last  twenty  years 
in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  convictions  for 
offences  connected  with  intoxication ;  with  a  discussion  of  the  causes 
to  which  these  variations  may  be  ascribed." 

Sir  Ernest  Clarke  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  Council,  and  Officers  for  their  services  during  the  past 
year.  AVith  regard  to  the  President,  he  said  those  thanks  were 
tinged  with  regret,  because  they  were  exceedingly  sorry  that  his 
period  of  office  had  come  to  an  end.  Thej'  all  felt  that  he  was  one 
of  themselves,  and  were  proud  to  see  a  man  who  had  fulfilled  so 
many  useful  functions  in  connection  with  the  Society  ascend  the 
Presidential  chair  and  conduct  the  Inisiness  with  such  distinction  as  he 
had  done.  During  the  past  year  the  Society  had  every  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  on  its  President's  work,  and  particularly  upon 
the  introduction  of  short  Papers  and  the  useful  discussion  to  which 
they  had  led ;  for  there  were  many  members  of  the  Society  who 
were  a  little  apprehensive  of  preparing  a  "  full-dress "  Paper,  but 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  putting  their  views  on  some  small 
section  of  statistical  work  before  their  fellow  members,  with  a  view 
to  getting  a  public  discussion  thereon.  In  every  other  respect  the 
year  had  been  a  great  success.  The  President  had  alluded  to  the 
loss  of  members,  but  it  would  ^^Q  seen  that  the  number  who  had 
died  this  year  was  much  larger  than  usual. 

Dr.  Greenwood,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  there  were  a 
large  number  of  Fellows  who,  like  himself,  were  specialists  in 
certain  small  departments ;  and  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
Society  was  that  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  statistical 
subjects  brought  forward  with  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted, 
and  of  meeting  one  another  in  different  departments  of  statistics 
and  exchanging  ideas.  The  Council  were  heartily  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  skill  with  which  the  Papers  had  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  various  interests  in  the  statistical  world 

The  motion  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  and  himself,  thanked 
the  Fellows  for  their  appreciation,  and  said  that,  speaking  for 
himself,  the  year  had  passed  very  quickly  and  agreeably.  His  work 
had  been  materially  facilitated  by  the  help  he  had  received  from 
his  colleagues,  especially  from  Mr.  Rew,  Mr.  Yule,  and  Mr.  Kohan, 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  had  been  of  great  assistance.  He 
hoped  that  next  year,  when  his  very  distinguished  successor  would 
be  in  the  chair,  they  might  have  a  continuance  of  the  series  of 
short  Papers  which  he  agreed  with  Sir  E.  Clarke  were  of  importance 
and  had  offered  opportunities  for  useful  discussion. 
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As  far  as  statistics  of  catches  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  system  of  such  statistics  has  been  carried  out  for  a  long  time 
by  several  coastal  countries  in  Germany.  In  the  first  rank  I  must 
mention  Prussia,  where  statistical  returns  are  made  all  the  year 
round  by  the  Government  Fishmaster,  and  have,  for  many  years, 
been  published  in  the  Report  of  the  German  Sea  Fisheries  Society. 
These  concern,  on  the  one  side,  the  North  Sea,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic.  Statistics  of  the  Baltic 
are  collected  by  the  Prussian  Fishmasters  from  East  Prussia  to 
Pommerania;  Schleswig-Holstein,  however,  is  left  out  altogether. 
Oldenburg  compiles  statistics  of  only  a  portion  of  its  fisheries, 
namely,  the  Weser  fisheries.  No  sea  fisheries  statistics  are  published 
relating  to  Bremen,  and  this  was  originally  the  case  with  Hamburg. 
But  things  have  changed  since  Hamburg  has  appointed  a  special 
fishery  officer,  and  special  care  is  devoted  to  statistics  which  are 
published  in  the  form  of  a  return.  In  Liil)eck  the  fishery  statistics 
are  collected  by  the  police  officials,  while  the  fishery  overseer  is 
responsible  for  those  in  Travemiinde.  The  latter  are  published  by 
the  Fishmaster  Hinkelmann  (Kiel)  in  the  yearly  report  of  the  police 
officials. 

In  Mecklenburg  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  complete  system, 
the  Fishmaster  in  Wismar  possessing  the  only  returns  that  will 
bear  collating.  They  are  not  well  known,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  ]>een  published. 

I  must  also  mention  that  the  Prussian  Statistical  Office  makes  no 
special  records,  except,  for  example,  in  the  statistical  year  book  for 
the  Prussian  State,  and  that  only  gives  what  the  chief  fishmasters 
supply.  It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  by  collating  the 
various  returns  of  the  several  states  we  cannot  obtain  a  series  of 
fishery  statistics  for  the  German  coasts,  seeing  how  many  gaps 
would  appear  therein. 

'  Translated  by  Mr.  A.  T.  A.  Dobson  from  the  Special  Supplement  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  German  Sea  Fisheries  Society,  No.  10,  1909. 
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In  the  year  190G,  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  effected  a 
reorganisation,  and  established  a  general  system  of  statistics  for 
German  sea  fisheries.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  ol)ject  of  these 
statistics,  which  form  the  ])asis  of  market  statistics,  that  it  was 
said  when  this  system  was  organised  : — ^ 

"  With  reference  to  the  all-important  fact  that  the  German  sea 
fisheries,  especially  the  high  sea  fisheries,  have  during  the  last  year 
developed  to  such  a  large  extent,  it  is  recommended  that  reports 
should  be  made  of  these  sea  products  as  they  cross  the  German 
frontier,  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  service  in  the  preparation 
of  the  sea  fisheries  statistics  now  obtained  over  a  series  of  years." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  statistics  of  the  Imperial  Statistical 
Office  came  into  existence. 

I  must  here  also  explain — because  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  consideration  of  these  statistics — how  the  system  is  being  carried 
out.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  statistics  are  obtained  in 
the  following  manner;  in  Section  41  of  the  statutory  proceedings  of 
February  7,  1906,  it  is  stated  :— ^ 

"  German  fishermen  and  the  masters  of  German  vessels  have  to 
make  a  report  of  seals,  whales,  and  other  sea  creatures  which  they 
have  caught  and  brought  to  land,  as  well  as  of  the  products  obtained 
therefrom,  no  matter  whether  the  creatures  were  caught  on  the 
German  coasts  or  out  at  sea  (in  the  coastal,  sea  and  high-sea 
fisheries).  A  notification  given  verbally,  month  by  month,  is 
sufficient,  and  the  later  special  information  proceeding  from  the 
ship's  log-book  or  obtained  by  the  direction  of  the  chief  land  finance 
officials  is  forthcoming." 

The  "verbal  and  monthly  information  "  here  spoken  of  is  very 
typical.  This  monthly  information  is  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Office.     I  assume  that  this  is  a  w^ell-known  fact. 

Furthermore,  the  German  Sea  Fisheries  Society  occupies  itself 
with  a  collection  of  sea  fisheries  statistics,  without  taking  into 
account  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  the  various  states.  It 
proceeds  on  lines  different  from  those  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Office,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  give  a  somewhat 
elaborate  interpretation  of  the  Society's  system,  because  I  think 
this  system  of  statistics  is  not  so  well  knowai  as  the  other. 

(1.)  North  Sea. — I  must  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  laying  before 
you  the  manner  in  which  the  statistics  are  collected  by  the  steam 
fishing  boats  belonging  to  the  society  and  then  collated. 

These  statistics  relating  to  steam  fishing  boats  have  for  a  great 
number  of  years  been  in  the  control  of  the  German  Sea  Fisheries 
Society.  The  Fisher}^  Inspector  at  Geestemiinde  gave  us  a 
splendid  method  by  which  these  statistics  could  be  collected,  so  that 
an  excellent  basis  was  formed  from  which  to  arrive  at  a  first-class 
system  of  statistics.  Thence  we  received,  and  still  continue  to 
receive,  not  only  monthly   summaries  of   the   records  of  catch — 

2  Eeichstag.  11  Legislaturperiocle  II.  Session  1905-06.  Nr.  37.  (Novem- 
ber 28,  1905.) 

^  Gesetz  betreffend  Statistilc  des  Warenverkehrs.  R.=  0.  =  BI.  Berlin, 
1906,  s.  104  £f. 
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that  is  essential  in  view  of  the  instructions  of  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Office — but  also  the  exact  statistical  returns  of  the 
catch  produced  hy  each  voyage.  We  receive  a  form  from  each 
separate  steamer  after  each  voyage,  on  which  is  given  the  catch 
which  it  has  on  board  and  brings  to  port.  This  form  is  given  by 
the  captains  to  the  market  auctioneer  or  handed  in  at  the  harbour 
office,  duly  filled  in  with  the  quantities  which,  according  to  their 
estimation  they  bring  to  port. 

In  later  years  we  have  gone  further  and  have  supplemented 
these  valuations  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  exact  weights  given  at 
the  market  of  each  kind  of  fish  are  obtained.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  total  quantity  of  each  species  found  in 
the  several  catches  of  one  vessel,  but  take  into  consideration  the 
quantities  of  each  trade  category.  Of  one  kind  of  fish  there  will 
be  more  trade  categories  than  of  another  kind,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  give  the  exact  weight  of  each  of  these  trade  categories. 

In  this  way,  by  obtaining  from  all  German  fishing  steamers  the 
special  returns  above  described,  we  have  an  unusually  complete 
system  of  fishery  statistics. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  in  these  statistics  that  we  should 
obtain  information  not  only  with  regard  to  the  quantities,  but  in 
quite  a  number  of  other  respects  as  well.  In  the  first  place  the 
name  of  the  steamer  is  given.  That  is  of  less  importance  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  control  what  the  individual  steamer  lands.  The 
grand  total  alone  is  of  interest.  The  forms  further  contain  records  as 
to  the  time  of  departure  on  the  voyage  in  question  and  the  time  of 
arrival  of  the  steamer.  We  obtain  also  not  only  the  time  of  year  at 
which  the  vessel  fished,  but  even  the  duration  of  the  voyage,  the 
time  of  absence  from  the  harbour,  and  finally  the  fishing  ground. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  possibility  of  sifting  out  these  returns  according 
to  their  respective  seas ;  we  can  deal  with  them  for  Iceland,  for  the 
Cattegat,  for  the  Skagerak,  for  the  South  and  North  divisions  of 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Their  working  out  oilers  a  clear 
indication  of  the  productiveness  of  catches  in  each  individual  month; 
moreover,  it  not  only  shows  each  species  separately,  but  also  the 
different  sizes  of  each  species  in  each  month,  and  on  each  given 
fishing  grovuid. 

In  this  manner  we  can,  with  this  material,  make  the  following 
different  compilations : — 

(1.)  We  can  show  a  total  yearly  table  of  the  quantities  of  fresh 
fish  landed  by  the  different  vessels  in  Germany  from  each  sea  area. 
I  say  intentionally  ["difierent"J  not  "German"  vessels,  since  we 
include  in  our  statistics  what  is  landed  by  foreign  vessels  at  our 
ports ;  all  steamers,  which  have  given  us  information  as  to  their 
catch,  are  noted.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels,  which  come  into 
our  calculations,  is  not  really  very  large.  I  can  give  you  the  figures 
for  them.  But  in  this  respect  we  differ  in  our  returns  from  those 
of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  in  that  in  their  returns  these 
foreign  vessels  remain  undistinguished. 

(2.)  Besides  the  yearly  records  of  the  total  catch,  we  possess 
yearly  statistics  of  individual   fishing  grounds.     The  information 
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thus  afforded  is  exceedingly  impoitant,  because  we  can  learn  there- 
from the  value  of  each  of  the  fish  areas. 

(3.)  Our  further  inquiries  lead  us  to  ascertain  the  nuuiljer  of 
vessels  which  go  to  produce  such  a  catch,  and  how  many  voyages, 
which  may  be  evolved  from  the  fact  that  our  printed  form  represents 
one  voyage.  We  can  reckon  on  an  average  how  much  one  steamer 
brings  in  from  one  voyage  in  the  several  fishing  areas.  Such  an 
estimate  must  always  be  inaccurate,  because  the  distances  are 
unequal,  and,  moreover,  much  time  is  spent  upon  the  journey  to 
the  fishing  ground  and  upon  the  fishing  ground  itself,  and  the 
voyages  are  all  of  different  length.  All  this  has  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

(4.)  We  also  obtain  a  much  better  result  if  we  calculate  how 
much  is  caught  per  voyage  day.  For  every  fishing  area  we  can, 
from  the  returns  rendered  in  one  month,  determine  the  quantities  of 
fish  which  were  landed  in  that  month ;  at  the  same  time  we  obtain 
from  the  returns  information  as  to  how  many  days  all  these 
voyages  together  occupied,  and  we  are  able  to  reckon  the  amount  of 
the  catch  on  an  average  per  voyage  day  in  the  month  in  question,  and 
not  only  the  amount  of  each  species  of  fish  caught,  but  of  each 
trade  category  of  the  same.  By  this  means  we  come  to  acquire  very 
detailed  information.'* 

By  means  of  these  determinations  it  is  possible,  with  accuracy, 
to  ascertain  not  only  that  the  catch  varies  in  certain  months,  but 
also,  whether  it  fluctuates  in  the  diff"erent  years,  that  is,  whether  it 
remains  stationary  or  otherwise. 

(5.)  Seeing  that  these  curves  in  the  course  of  a  year  fluctuate  so 
differently,  now  showing  a  sudden  rise,  now  a  sudden  fall,  it  is 
possible  to  conjecture  that  they  indicate  the  migrations  of  the  fishes 
concerned.  That  is  certainly  known  to  be  the  case,  and  I  must 
demonstrate  it  by  describing  to  you  an  example.  In  the  case  of 
a  very  interesting  fish,  the  hake,  we  obtain  very  pretty  evidence 
of  a  recognised  migration.  It  appears  from  the  diagrams  that, 
in  the  Skagerak  for  example,  hake  is  not  caught  at  all  during 
the  first  four  months  of  every  year,  and  then  all  at  once  the  catch 
shoots  up  to  a  height.  You  will  observe  that  this  is  the  case  in 
every  one  of  the  years  1902-07.  It  is  as  if  it  was  all  based  upon  a 
scheme.  The  hake  is  a  southern  fish,  which  is  caught  in  large 
numbers  in  the  strip  of  sea  from  the  Portuguese  up  to  the  Irish 
coast.  At  a  given  time  it  appears  suddenly  in  lai'ge  numbers 
in  the  North  Sea  area,  and  spreads  itself  in  the  Southern  North  Sea, 
where,  as  the  diagram  clearly  shows,  during  the  first  five  or  six  months 
of  the  year  it  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely  absent.  In  the  following 
months,  however,  it  proves  a  very  good  catch  and  it  makes  a  sudden 
appearance  in  the  Skagerak.  This  sudden  appearance  also  causes 
the  catch  in  the  Cattegat  to  rise  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
To  a  certain  extent  we  can  see  the  same  picture  for  all  years, 
a  fact  which  argues  for  the  accuracy  of  our  statistics.     The  same 

■*  Diagrams  sliowing  the  results  of  these  statistics  were  presented  and 
espUvined. 
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state  of  things  reigns  on  the  Great  Fisher  Bank.  In  the  late 
autumn  a  rise  in  the  Skagerak  curve  again  occurs,  when  it  looks  as 
if  the  fish  were  migrating  back. 

I  would  observe  that  this  simple  type  of  illustrated  graph  which 
we  have  now  had  before  us  gives  us  first-class  material,  which 
provides  us  not  only  with  trustworthy  information  regarding  the 
total  quantities  of  fish  landed  in  Germany,  but  also  clearly  shows  us 
the  fluctuations  in  the  catches  in  the  various  sea  areas  and  regions. 
From  these,  in  their  turn,  the  migration  of  fish  can  be  ascertained, 
as  I  have  shown  in  the  case  of  hake.  At  the  same  time  the  curves 
in  the  figures  point  to  the  fact  recognised  at  all  events  by  the  fish 
trade,  namely,  that  the  hake  since  the  years  1902  and  1903  in  every 
sea  area  shows  an  inexplicable  falling  off.  Whether  this  falling  off 
is  due  to  the  largely  increased  efficiency  of  methods  of  fishing  in  our 
ocean  or  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  is  a 
matter  requiring  further  proof. 

I  have  laid  all  this  before  you  in  order  to  prove  to  you  the  value 
and  trustworthiness  of  our  statistics. 

Nevertheless  it  is,  even  so,  always  open  to  doubt  whether  the 
returns  really  are  accurate.  I  must  therefore  explain  that  we  go  a 
step  further  and  make  a  further  test  of  the  result  which  we  obtain 
from  the  general  statistics  prepared  from  the  whole  German  fishing 
fleet,  by  means  of  the  catch-journal,  which  a  number  of  steamers 
keep.  As  far  as  Geestemiinde  is  concerned,  we  possess  for  a  number 
of  years  the  catch-journal  of  a  number  of  steamers,  so  that  we  are  in 
a  position  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  respecting  place  of 
capture,  which  are  shown  in  our  general  statistics.  "We  can  also 
test  the  productiveness  of  smaller  catching  operations. 

Information  similar  to  that  which  has  been  set  out  above  with 
reference  to  steam  trawlers  is  to  hand  regarding  the  catches  of 
sailing  trawlers  which  land  fresh  fish.  Here  the  matter  is  more 
complicated,  because  a  distinction  has  to  be  drawn  between  dead 
fish  and  live  fish.  Furthermore,  the  catching-ground  is  known  to 
us,  but  the  duration  of  the  voyage  is  a  point  which  is  not  so  easy  to 
ascertain.  The  skippers  do  not  enter  it  in  their  return ;  moreover, 
they  constantly  shift  their  ports.  In  spite  of  this  we  have  sufficient 
information  to  work  out  the  catches  month  by  month. 

There  still  remains  one  point  for  me  to  mention.  I  have  already 
said  that  we  can  give  account  of  the  several  trade  categories ;  in  the 
case  of  haddock  there  are  five  such  categories,  of  plaice  and  soles 
even  more.  Now  the  cjuestiou  arises — -what  is  there  to  say  about 
categories  1  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  relation  between 
large,  medium,  and  small  1  In  that  there  exists  an  uncertainty.  In 
order  to  clear  up  the  point,  recourse  must  l)e  had  to  the  market 
measurements.  We  have  worked  up  such  measurements  for  a  long 
period.  We  have  returns  which  should  serve  our  purpose.  In  the 
market  those  of  every  trade  categoiy  are  exactly  measured  up  to 
the  largest  possible  specimen,  and  in  the  case  of  the  plaice,  which  is 
the  first  species  of  fish  to  come  into  our  calculations,  the  sex  is  also 
determined.  We  have  carried  out  such  measurements  as  these  in 
the  diflerent  North  Sea  ports,  in  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
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North  Scca  fish  supply.  They  enable  us  to  understcand  what  is 
meant  by  the  different  categories  of  trade  statistics.  I  will  show 
you  what  I  mean  in  a  diagram,  which  I  laid  before  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Council  for  8ea  Investigation  in  London  in  1907, 
and  of  which  I  am  here  making  use,  in  oi-der  that  I  may  demonstrate 
how  these  measurements  can  be  carried  out.  We  have,  in  regard 
to  haddock,  categories  I  to  V,  distinguished  one  from  another,  and 
they  have  all  come  from  one  particular  trawler  catch  and  from  one 
particular  spot.  By  means  of  the  measurings  we  obtain  useful 
information,  of  what  fishes,  in  this  case,  categories  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V 
consist.  For  example,  i,ooo  fish  of  one  category  are  measured,  and 
I  count  500  under  and  500  over  a  given  length,  and  so  I  arrive  at 
a  mean  length  which  I  have  called''  the  median  length.*'  In  this 
example,  the  large  haddock  of  category  I  are  fish  of  44-58  cm.  long. 
The  mean  length  was  about  49  cm.  I  can,  therefore,  say  that  this 
larger  category  of  haddock  consisted  of  haddock  which  were  on  an 
average  49  cm.  long,  and  around  this  mean  size  the  other  large  ones 
group  themselves  ;  the  second  category  had  a  mean  length  of  44  cm., 
the  third  category  one  of  36  cm.,  and  the  categories  IV  and  V  one 
of  30  cm.  Upon  this  Cjuestion  I  have  acquired  fairly  positive 
information  as  to  what  conclusions  one  is  to  draw  between  the 
several  trade  categories — in  these  special  cases. 

In  order  to  be  quite  clear  about  the  trade  categories,  we  must 
carry  on  these  measurings  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible  at  the 
market. 

We  acquire,  hereby,  in  addition,  a  clear  picture  of  the  size  of  fish 
which  every  portion  of  the  sea  contains.  It  is  a  very  varied  question 
and  one  of  great  importance  for  continuous  fish  study. 

Such  is,  generally  speaking,  the  work  which  we  in  the 
German  Sea  Fisheries  Society  carry  out  with  reference  to  fresh 
fish  and  the  landings  of  high  sea  trawlers.  We  obtain  the  total 
quantities,  the  different  trade  categories,  the  place  of  capture,  the 
number  of  vessels,  the  number  of  voyage  days  and  the  catch 
quantities  of  the  voyages  and  the  voyage  day.  With  these  data  we 
can  work  ov;t  all  the  special  information  described  above.  From  the 
fish  measurings  we  can  determine  the  meaning  of  trade  categories, 
and  if  we  repeat  them  continuously  for  several  years,  we  can  test 
whether  the  size  shown  in  the  fish  supply  in  one  particular  sea  area 
has  gone  back  or  has  remained  stationary.  The  most  important 
result  that  we  hope  to  obtain  is  a  comprehension  of  the  variations 
in  the  fish  supply  on  the  fishing  grounds. 

But  if  the  statistics  of  our  whole  fleet  are  continued  upon  the 
same  basis  as  before,  by  the  calculation  of  the  quantity  caught  per 
voyage  day  or  per  fishing  day,  we  shall  obtain  information  as  to 
whether  the  quantities  of  fish,  in  spite  of  the  variations  in  individual 
years,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  rise  or  to  fall. 

*  Compare  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  German  Scientific  Commission  for 
International  Sea  Investigation,  p.  150.  Also  Fourtli  and  Fifth  Report  of  the  same 
series  (Berlin,  1908),  Heincke  and  Henking,  Plaice  and  Plaice  Fisheries,  p.  80. 

®  Compare  Participation  of  Germany  in  International  Sea  Investigation. 
Annual  Report  I-V,  Berlin,  1905,  1906,  1908. — Meport  on  statistical  worJc. 
VOL.  LXXIII.      PART  VII.  3  F 
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1  must  in  the  next  place  turn  to  the  hrrrinr/  harvest.  As  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  we  hav'e  been  acquiring  a  set  of  catch  statistics 
now  for  a  great  number  of  years,  through  the  agency  of  Director 
Van  der  Laan,  which  we  have  published  regularly  week  by  week. 

We  have  made  experiments  with  a  view  to  furthering  our 
knowledge  of  the  herring  catches,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  report 
to  you  how  very  much  nearei-  we  are  to-day  to  our  goal.  In 
connection  with  the  herring  fisheries,  we  stand  in  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  fishery  protection  ships  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  which, 
whenever  a  herring  haul  has  taken  place,  ply  to  and  fro  among  the 
herring  boats ;  we  have  therefore  made  arrangements  with  the 
Commanders  of  H.M.S.  "  Zieten "  and  of  the  torpedo  boats  to 
be  supplied  with  information  as  to  the  catch  which  the  herring 
vessels  have  on  board.  In  our  turn  we  give  this  information  to 
the  herring  companies.  Now  it  happens  on  occasions  that  the 
"Zieten"  telegraphs  to  us  "We  cannot  find  the  herring  fishers. 
Where  are  they  ? "  In  order  to  be  able  to  render  lasting  and 
appropriate  assistance  in  such  a  case,  we  have  arranged  with  the 
Commander  of  the  "  Zieten "  to  divide  the  North  Sea  up  into 
five  areas.  Furthermore,  we  have  asked  the  herring  companies 
to  notify  us  on  all  occasions  to  what  areas  the  vessels  are 
intending  to  sail,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  such  information  we 
at  once  communicate  with  the  Commander  of  the  "  Zieten " : 
"  According  to  the  herring  companies,  such  and  such  a  number  of 
vessels  are  going  to  operate  in  such  and  such  an  area."  The 
protection  ships  promptly  steam  to  where  they  expect  to  find  the 
greatest  number  of  vessels  fishing. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  also  made  an  attempt  to  get 
further  information  regarding  the  herring  fisheries  from  the  herring 
companies.  We  have  asked  them  to  give  us  voluntarily  on  the 
return  on  which  the  voyages  are  noted,  if  they  come  to  port, 
information  as  to  where  they  have  been  and  whither  they  intend 
to  go  again,  the  last  to  be  entered  on  the  back  of  the  form; 
furthermore  how  many  "kantjes"  they  have  brought  to  land,  ancl 
what  was  the  locality  in  which  they  fished.  In  this  way  we  arc 
able  to  amass  information  regarding  these  several  zones. 

II.  International  sea  investigation. 

[Dr.  Henking  gave  a  short  account  of  the  statistical  work  of 
the  International  Council  for  the  investigation  of  the  sea.] 

III.  Baltic  statistics. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  Baltic.  I  can  state 
briefly  that  the  statistical  exertions  of  the  German  Sea  Fisheries 
Society  have  not  been  of  nearly  such  a  comprehensive  nature  here 
as  they  have  been  hitherto  in  the  case  of  the  North  Sea.  The  reason  is 
that  there  have  been  none  of  those  marked  inducements  which  have 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  North  Sea  owing  to  the  Internationa] 
Council  for  Sea  Investigation.  Here,  therefore,  the  case  is  different. 
There  are  distinct   possibilities   in    the    case  of   the  Baltic  for  an 
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excellent  system  of  statistics.  First  of  all,  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Geheimrat  A¥ilhelms,  catch-books  are  employed  for  the  so-called 
high-sea  cntters,  in  which  the  catches  are  entered  day  hy  day,  as  well 
as  particulars  of  the  catching-gear  employed,  and  so  forth.  Then  we 
have  also  gone  so  far  as  to  carry  out  fish  measxmngs  in  the  Baltic 
on  a  large  scale,  not  ordy  so  as  to  ac([uaint  ourselves  with  the  catches 
of  different  kinds  of  fishing  gear,  l)ut  also  with  the  peculiarities  of 
fishes,  just  as  I  have  described  to  you  in  the  case  of  the  North  Seav 
At  the  present  moment  these  measurements  are  carried  out  at 
2  2  stations  along  the  Baltic  coast,  with  a  view  to  the  condition  of 
the  flat  fish  fisheries  being  ascertained.  We  are  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  stake  net  fishing  and  of  sea  fishing  because  complaints 
have  reached  us  from  every  side,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Sea 
Fisheries.  Thanks  to  the  facilities  afforded  us  by  the  authorities  and 
our  friends  and  co-operators  in  the  several  places,  we  have  been  able 
to  erect  these  observation  stations  all  along  the  Baltic.  In  Schleswig- 
Holstein  there  are  eight  of  them,  in  Liil)eck-Travemiinde  one,  in 
Mecklenburg  five  at  different  places,  while  they  are  to  be  found 
also  along  the  Prussian  Coast  as  far  as  Memel. 

In  addition,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  accurate  returns  of 
salmon  and  sea  trout  and  hope  to  possess  ourselves  of  a  large 
amount  of  material. 

IV.  Statistical  co-operation. 

I  must  confine  myself  to  these  remarks  upon  the  Baltic  and 
conclude  with  the  question  : — How  far  can  the  combination  of  the 
returns  at  present  existing  be  effected  and  to  what  extent  is  such 
a  course  desirable  ? 

On  this  f{uestion  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  in  Prussia  a  sj^stem  of  exhaustive  fishery 
statistics  is  prosecuted  by  the  "head  fish  masters."  These  "head 
fish  masters '"'  with  their  other  fishery  officials  are  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  this  work,  because  of  their  being  in  constant  touch 
with  the  fishermen.  As  a  result  therefore  we  obtain  really  trustworthy 
information.  But  if  we  take,  for  example,  the  material  afforded  by 
the  "  head  fish  masters  "  and  compare  it  with  the  returns  in  special 
cases,  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  considerable  differences 
are  apparent.  For  instance,  as  far  as  salmon  and  sea  trout  are 
concerned,  I  have  added  up  the  records  of  the  "head  fish  masters  " 
for  the  years  1906-07.  The  comparison  is  not  possible  without 
some  further  information,  because  the  returns  of  the  fish  masters 
extend  from  April  to  April,  while  those  of  the  Statistical  Office  run 
from  January  to  January.  For  1906-07  we  find  that  168,000  m. 
is  recorded  as  the  value  of  salmon  and  sea  trout  from  the  provinces 
from  East  Prussia  to  Pomerania;  the  provinces  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  the  Mecklenburg  coast,  and  Liibeck  are  missing.  In  spite  of 
this,  we  have  already  for  this  half  of  the  Baltic,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  head  fish  masters,  168,000  m.  as  the  value,  while  the 
government  statistics  for  the  same  period  do  not  show  100,000  m. 
as  the  value  for  the  whole  coast.  The  following  year,  1907-08, 
ghows  a  value  of  approxiinately  200,000  in,  for  the  same  period, 
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according  to  the  returns  of  fish  masters.  The  Imperial  Statistical 
Office  gives  the  value  of  salmon  and  sea  trout  for  the  whole  of 
the  Baltic  from  April  1,  1907  to  1908,  as  137,000  m. 

The  differences  are  therefore  very  considerable,  and  demand 
that  the  results  should  be  in  better  agreement.  If  the  matter 
were  submitted  to  an  unbiased  judge,  he  would  have  his  doubts, 
and  would  not  know  how  the  diiferences  could  be  reconciled. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  combination  of 
statistics  should  take  place  in  order  that  such  discrepancies  should 
be  done  away  with. 

Furthermore  the  results  of  the  fishery  statistics  of  the  North 
Sea,  as  issued  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  and  the  final  figures 
which  are  arrived  at  by  the  German  Sea  Fisheries  Society  in  its 
system  of  statistics  above  described,  show  a  sequence  of  divergencies 
which  in  my  opinion  ought  not  to  exist. 

It  is  specially  desiral)le  for  the  Clerman  Sea  Fisheries  Society 
that  the  matter  should  be  cleared  up  one  way  or  the  other ; 
the  more  so,  seeing  that,  as  I  have  already  explained,  they  are 
in  an  unfortunate  position,  because  they  obtain  their  statistical 
returns  without  payment.  It  is  any  time  possible  for  those 
on  the  coast,  who  co-operate  out  of  courtesy,*  to  withhold  their 
returns,  or  at  any  rate  to  furnish  them  in  an  incomplete 
state. 

We  have  to  exercise  great  care  in  attaining  to  a  completeness 
of  which,  in  my  estimation,  we  can  be  proud,  and  in  proving 
by  every  possible  means  of  checking  whether  our  returns  are 
complete. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  our  work  if  some  government  office 
like  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  could  lend  us  their  support  and 
assistance,  so  that  in  this  manner  the  material  could  be  obtained 
which  we  collect  for  international  objects  and  regard  as  essential  to 
a  true  representation  of  fishery  statistics.  Furthermore,  the  work 
which  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  now  does  for  us  by  a  process  of 
wider  expansion,  can  suffice  perhaps  as  far  as  trade  statistics  go,  but 
it  does  not  help  us  in  our  observations  on,  and  determination  of,  the 
conditions  of  the  sea  fisheries.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  department  which  should  l)usy  itself  entirely  with  the  sea 
fisheries  question,  as  in  the  case  of,  for  instance,  the  fisheries  officials 
and  the  English  sea  fisheries  officials — not  to  mention  the  German 
Sea  Fisheries  Society — a  department  adapted  for  testing  the  material 
ever  passing  through  its  hands  so  as  to  see  how  far  it  is  accurate  and 
can  be  applied  in  the  interests  of  the  fisheries,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  note  of  the  continual  changes  going  on  in  the  industry  and  to 
modify  the  needs  altered  thereby.  I  think  that  above  all  the 
English  system — the  co-operation  of  the  statistical  and  the  fishery 
officials — to  a  large  extent  works  out  more  accurately  than  the 
system  in  existence  with  us  ;  this  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  departments  work  hand  in  hand.  A  sketch  has  already  been 
given  of  how  this  could  be  done  (in  our  own  country).  I  was 
recently  at  the  International  Conference  in  London,  and  went  to 
both  these  offices,  where  Mr.  Eew  (Assistant  Secretary)  has  charge 
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of  the  department  dealing  with  statistics,  and  Mr.  Arclier  (Assistant 
Secretary),  the  present  President  of  the  International  Council  for 
Sea  Investigation,  is  in  charge  of  the  Fisheries  Department.  Both 
these  gentlemen  when  I  was  over  there  were  the  essence  of 
amial)ility.  I  was  enabled  to  see  everything  in  working,  and  only 
lack  of  time  prevented  my  seeing  all  the  details. 

I  consider  that  it  would  he  very  useful  for  us  if  the  experiment 
were  tried  of  getting  to  know  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  raw 
material  is  collected  in  England  and  Scotland  and  is  then  turned  to 
account,  not  only  from  the  trade,  but  also  from  the  scientific  point 
of  view.  Such  a  course  would  certainly  be  most  instructive  for  all 
the  departments  now  concerned  with  the  question  of  fishery  statistics, 
and  would  lighten  their  labours. 

V.   Value  of  fishery  statistics. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  object  and  value 
of  a  system  of  fishery  statistics  such  as  is  prosecuted  by  the  German 
Sea  Fisheries  Society,  since  on  an  earlier  occasion  these  questions 
were  raised  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Such  a  system,  unlike 
that  of  the  trade,  has  special  questions  of  the  sea  fisheries  in  view — 
namely,  the  different  catching  areas  of  the  sea  fisheries,  whose  value 
in  relation  to  the  sea  fisheries  and  the  possible  variations  in  whose 
value  can  be  only  correctly  estimated  if  we  can  obtain  the  catch  results 
on  the  several  fishing  grounds.  In  this  way  we  also  learn  whether 
known  species  suffer  any  modifications  in  their  numbers.  But  since 
variations  occur  in  the  amount  of  the  catch  of  fish  species  in  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  different  years,  the  statistics  must 
not  only  be  accurate,  but  they  must  be  collected  for  a  long  sequence 
of  years.  The  returns  regarding  the  quantities  of  the  catch  must 
also  be  referred  to  a  comparable  unit  of  time,  say,  a  voyage-day  with 
similar  catching-gear,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  length  and  number 
of  the  fishing  voyages  should  vary  the  amount  of  the  catch.  The 
consideration  of  the  catching  gear  and  vessel  is  just  as  important. 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  accurate  discrimination  between  species  of 
fish,  and  this  is  not  always  such  an  easy  matter.  I  would  first  warn 
persons  against  the  differences  between  salmon  and  sea  trout  in  the 
Baltic  area,  and  of  the  many  complaints  and  difficulties  which 
present  themselves,  because,  statistically  speaking,  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  recorded.  The  value  of  the  fish,  again,  is 
determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  size  of  the  fish ;  consequently, 
trade  categories  must  be  taken  into  account.  Even  trade  categories 
vary.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  by  an  extensive  process  of  measurings 
at  the  market  itself,  one  obtains  a  valua1)le  picture  of  these  trade 
categories  and  of  the  yield  of  the  particular  fish  in  question.  Lastly, 
such  experiments  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  consideration  of 
protective  measures. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  obtain  the  original  returns  of 
the  individual  voyages,  which  are  tested  by  examples  on  the  coast 
and  that  we  ourselves  carry  out  a  series  of  accurate  tests  and  adopt 
methods  that  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  we  attain 
to  a  certainty  which,  I  think,  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.     Our 
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statistics  are  internationally  recognised.  Their  value,  moreover,  is 
so  great,  that  all  the  Northern  European  States  have  adopted  the 
same  methods,  as  I  have  already  descril>ed  to  you.  Their  value  is 
testified  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  Northern  European 
States,  in  reference  to  which  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the 
resolutions"  of  the  central  council  at  Copenhagen  of  1908,  which 
run  as  follows  : — 

The  central  council  recommends  "that  the  participating  nations 
should  make  increased  monetary  provision  for  utilising  the  material 
brought  in  by  commercial  fishing  vessels  from  known  fishing 
grounds  at  the  termination  of  each  trip,  as  it  is  only  by  these 
means  that  investigations  can  be  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  large 
basis  to  aftbrd  trustworthy  results  as  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
fish,  the  distribution  of  difterent  species  and  the  distribution  of  the 
same  species  according  to  number,  size,  age,  and  other  conditions." 

Thus  it  is  here  expressly  recommended  that  greater  monetary 
provision  should  be  made  for  such  statistical  objects.  In  this 
recommendation,  moreover,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  system  of 
statistics  already  described  is  appropriate,  and  in  this  way  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  correct  one.  The  value  of  the  system  is  thereby 
acknowledged. 


II. — The  Recent  Movement  of  Population  in  Japan.  By  Iwasaburo 
Takano,  Professor  of  Statistics  in  the  Imperial  University, 
Tokio. 
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Introductory. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  movement  of  population  in  our 
country  have  been  complete  since  the  year  1899,  when  the  system 
of  centralisation  in  the  collection  and  elaboration  of  the  materials 
was  introduced.  Since  that  year  the  local  registration  officials 
have  been  required  to  fill  up  the  so-called  "statistical  card" 
for  each  marriage,  divorce,  birth,  or  death,  according  to  the  state- 
ments  made  by  the  persons  concerned  and  certain  documentary 

'  Proecs  Verbaux  of  the  Eeunions  of  the  Council.  Special  Commitlces 
and  Sections.  (Vol.  xi,  Rapports  et  Prochs  Verbaux  des  Eeunions.)  Copen- 
hagen, 1908,  p.  53. 
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evidence,  these  cards  being  provided  beforehand  by  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  Ca1)inet.  The  cards  when  filled  in  are  sent  every 
three  months  to  the  Statistical  Bureau,  where  they  are  arranged  and 
properly  treated  for  the  preparation  of  the  several  statistics,  which 
are  then  summarised  in  the  volume  entitled  "The  Statistics  of  the 
Movement  of  Population  in  the  Japanese  Empire."  This  work  was 
published  for  the  first  time  in  1902,  opening  a  new  era  in  Japanese 
statistics,  and  since  then  has  been  issued  every  year  without  a 
break.  Before  that  time  we  had  only  very  scanty  materials  for  the 
study  of  vital  statistics  in  Japan.  Now  we  have  good  statistical  data 
as  to  the  movement  of  population,  but  the  publications  in  question 
have  not  yet  been  issued  for  many  years ;  and  though  they  contain 
many  detailed  statistics,  yet  they  entitle  us  to  wish  for  more,  and 
at  present  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  Avith  rather  commonplace 
inquiries.  I  have  undertaken  such  inquiries  on  the  ]>asis  mainly, 
though  not  entirely,  of  these  new  materials,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
results  are  described  in  the  following  sections : — 

I.  Marriages. 

1.  Nuraher  of  marriages. — The  number  of  marriages  in  each  year 
since  1886  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

Table  1. — Marriages  of  the  legal  population. 


Ratio  of  mavria'^es 

Ratio  of  marriages 

Numbers. 

per  thousand 

Numbers. 

l)er  tbousand 

inliabitants. 

1896  .... 

inhabitants. 

1886 

315,311 

819 

501,777 

11-75 

'87 

333,149 

8-55 

'97  .... 

365,207 

8-45 

'88 

330,246 

8-34 

'98  ... 

471,298 

10-77 

'89 

340,445 

8-50 

'99    „. 

297,428 

6-72 

'90 

325,141 

804 

1900  .. 

346,590 

7-70 

'91 

325,651 

8-00 

'01  .... 

378,637 

8-33 

'92 

349,489 

8-51 

'02  .... 

394,378 

8-57 

'93 

358,389 

8-66 

'03  .... 

371,187 

7-94 

'94 

361,319 

8-64 

'04  .... 

399,218 

8-46 

*95 

365,633 

8-65 

'05  .... 

351,260 

7-37 

We  see  from  the  table  that  the  number  of  marriages  has  almost 
always  been  between  three  hundred  thousand  and  four  hundred 
thousand  per  annum,  but  there  has  been  a  natural  tendency  for  the 
numbers  to  increase  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population.  The 
regular  course  of  the  figures  has,  however,  been  broken  since  1896, 
both  that  year  and  1898  exhibiting  extraordinary  increases  and  1899 
a  sudden  decrease ;  a  more  steady  movement  has  been  resumed 
since  1901,  but  the  year  1905  again  shows  a  marked  decrease.  Our 
marriage-rate,  which  stands  usually  above  8  marriages  per  thousand 
inhabitants  per  annum,  is  higher  than  that  in  most  European 
countries.  It  rose  to  more  than  lo  per  thousand  in  1896  and  1898, 
and  then  descended  to  672  per  thousand  in  1899,  the  ordinary  rate 
being  recovered  in  1901  ;  in  1905  we  find  again  a  decrease  to 
7 '3 7  per  thousand.     These  fluctuations  may  be  easily  explained  by 
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the  well-known  fact  that,  while  the  annual  number  of  marriages  is 
fairly  steady  in  ordinary  times,  when  any  sudden  changes  occur  in 
political,  judicial,  economical  or  other  social  conditions,  it  is  liable 
to  be  largely  affected  by  them.  The  regularity  of  the  figures  in 
most  years  since  1886  is  certainly  due  to  the  general  tranquillity  of 
society  maintained  during  the  time.  It  seems  curious  that  the 
Chino  -  Japanese  War  during  1894-1895  had  apparently  no 
influence  upon  the  figures  of  the  said  years,  but  such  a  phenomenon 
is  not  peculiar  to  Japan,  the  same  thing  having  been  observed 
in  other  countries ;  indeed,  the  marriage  rate  is  often  not  only 
little  influenced  during  war  but  generally  increases  very  much 
after  war  is  over.  The  sudden  increase  of  marriage  in  1896 
is  almost  certainly  the  after-effect  of  the  war.  For  the  increase  in 
1898  I  cannot,  however,  assign  any  adequate  reasons.  The  figures 
of  1899  show  a  noticeable  decrease,  and  this  is  very  probably 
attributable  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Code  and  the  Personal 
Registration  Law,  which  contained  many  complicated  regulations 
relating  to  marriage  and  was  put  in  force  in  July,  1898.  The 
somewhat  considerable  decrease  in  1905  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  the  great  Eusso-Japanese  War :  war  seems  to  have  had  on  this 
occasion  some  influence  upon  marriage.  Japan,  after  the  Chi  no- 
Japanese  AVar,  had,  so  to  speak,  its  second  renaissance,  which  caused 
several  important  changes  and  alterations  in  political,  judicial, 
economical  and  social  affairs ;  naturally,  the  number  of  marriages 
was  much  affected  by  them  and  showed  the  sudden  movements  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

We  may  add  here  the  quinquennial  averages  of  the  number  of 
marriages  and  the  marriage  rate  to  show  the  general  movement : — 


1886-90.... 
'91-95.... 


average 
number  of 
marriages. 


328,858 
352,096 


Ratio  of  marriages 
per  thousanil 

of  the 
poiiulatou. 


8-32 
8-51 


1896-1900., 
1901-   '05.. 


Annual 

average 

number  of 

marriages. 


396,460 
378,936 


Ratio  of  marriages 
per  thousand 

of  the 
population. 


910 

8-19 


The  following  figures  may  also  be  given  as  relating  to  the 
marriages  during  1899-1905 — not  of  the  legal  population,  as  above 
stated,  but  of  the  actual  population  to  which  our  new  statistics  on 
the  movement  of  the  population  refer.  There  exists,  therefore, 
a  slight  difterence  between  the  numbers  of  the  table  and  those  of 
Table  1  :— 

Table  2. — Number  of  marriages  of  the  actual  population. 


1899 297,372 

1900 346,528 

'01 378,457 


1902 394,165 

'03 370,961 


1904 398,930 

"05 350,898 


2.  Marriages  in  different  months. — The  following  table  shows  that 
considerable  differences  exist  between  the  numbers  of  marriages  in 
different  months  of  the  year  : — 
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Table  3. — Number  of  marriages  in  each  month  of  the  year. 


Mimdi.       1       IS'.tii. 

1  i«  10. 

UK  11. 

19(J2. 

liHI,?. 

1901. 

U<().'). 

January  .... 

February 

Mareli 

April    

May 

June    

July 

August     .... 
September 
October    .... 
November 
December 

21,367 
23,823 
35,650 
30,330 
27,664 
18,051 
20,693 
20,751 
23,064 
23,828 
21,105 
31,046 

25,527 
30,(i40 
38,671 
34,838 
31,957 
20,476 
25,338 
24,081 
29,016 
27,353 
24,593 
33,768 

32,486 
31,520 
41 ,601 
39,983 
36,109 
22,491 
27,055 
24,447 
29,720 
31,529 
25,257 
36,259 

34,736 
36,423 
46,434 
40,384 
36,833 
22,945 
26,890 
24,549 
31,225 
30,581 
26,492 
36,673 

29,401 
38,372 
44,571 
38,390 
32,871 
23,270 
26,053 
23,465 
25,058 
30,305 
21,833 
34,372 

31,608 
44,079 
55,072 
43,546 
33,133 
21,681 
22,900 
23,914 
29,268 
30,071 
26,530 
37,128 

31,206 
33,858 
44,456 
34,369 
42,648 
20,910 
20,045 
22,321 
25,130 
23,701 
20,633 
31,621 

Total ... 

297,372 

346,5x8 

378,457 

394,165 

370,961 

398,930 

350,898 

These  fluctuations  exhibit  certain  common  characters  in  every 
year.  To  make  these  clear,  if  we  take,  for  example,  the  two  years 
1901  and  190-}:,  and  reckon  the  average  number  of  marriages  per 
day  in  every  month  respectively,  we  learn,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
table  given  below,  that  March  comes  first  in  number,  followed  by 
February,  April,  ]\Iay  and  December.  The  numbers  in  the  other 
months  are  almost  all  under  the  average  in  a  year,  especially  the 
summer  season  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  deficiency  in  June 
being  the  most  remarkable.  If  we  compare  further  the  average 
number  per  day  of  a  year,  taken  as  100,  with  the  average  per  day 
in  each  month,  we  see,  e.g.,  that  the  month  of  March  in  1901  shows 
an  excess  of  29*4  per  cent.,  which  is  the  highest  above  the  average 
of  the  year,  while  June  shows  a  deficiency  of  277  per  cent.  In 
1904  March  shows  an  excess  of  62*9  per  cent.,  and  June  a  deficiency 
of  337  per  cent. 

Table  4. 


1901. 

1904. 

Month. 

Average 

of 
marriages 
per  day. 

Ratio  of  the 

average  of  marriages 

per  day  in  each  month 

to  the  average  of  marriages 

per  day  in  a  year 

taken  as  loo. 

Average 

of 
marriages 
per  day. 

Ratio  of  the 

average  of  marriages 

per  day  in  eacli  mouth 

to  tlie  average  of  marriages 

per  day  in  a  year 

taken  as  loo. 

January  

February 

March 

1,048 

1,126 

1,342 

1,333 

1,165 

750 

873 

789 

991 

1,017 

842 

1,170 

101-0 

108-5 

129-4 

128-5 

112-3 

72-3 

84-2 

76-0 

96-5 

98-0 

81-2 

112-7 

1,020 

1,520 

1,776 

1,452 

1,069 

723 

739 

771 

976 

970 

884 

1,198 

93-5 
139-4 
1629 

April    

1331 

May 

98-0 

June    

66-3 

July 

67-7 

August    

September  .... 

October   

November   .... 
December   .... 

70-7 
89-5 
890 
81-1 
109-8 

Average  of  1 
a  year....  j 

1,037 

lOO-Q 

1,090 

100-0 
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The  figures  of  other  years  show  similar  resTilts ;  we  alwaj^s  find 
that  the  greatest  number  of  marriages  occur  in  March  and  the 
fewest  in  the  summer  months.  It  is  very  interesting  to  compare 
the  former  fact  with  the  figures  shown  by  the  Eoman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  where  the  fewest  marriages  occur  in  March  for 
religious  reasons,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  our  country,  the 
month  of  March  being  regarded  as  a  happy  one  for  marriage. 
These  two  facts,  however,  well  illustrate  the  influence  of  custom 
upon  marriage.  The  fact  of  fewest  marriages  occurring  in  the 
summer  season  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  many  countries,  and 
is  not  jjeculiar  to  Japan. 

3.  Marriage  and  age. — The  statistical  data  enable  us  to  study  the 
frequency  of  marriage,  (a)  in  relation  to  the  age  of  husband  or  wife 
alone ;  (b)  in  relation  to  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife  jointly. 

(a)  (i)  Age  of  husbands. — Classifying  the  ni;mber  of  marriages 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  husbands,  the  figures  for  the  years 
1899-1905  are  as  follows,  eight  age-classes  being  adopted  for 
convenience : — 


Table  5. — Nwnher  of  marriages  classified  according  to  the  ages  of  husbands. 


Age-cliiss. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Not  exceeding  20  

24,251 

27,041 

28,286 

26,953 
141,716 

Over  20  and  not  execedin 

-25.... 

110,851 

127,845 

137,421 

„    25 

30.... 

84,489 

101,343 

115,047 

124,020 

„    30 

35.... 

38,058 

43,055 

45,607 

46,546 

„    35 

40.... 

16,508 

20,135 

22,780 

23,893 

„    40 

45  .... 

10,671 

12,193 

12,652 

12,595 

„    45 

50.... 

6,133 

7,334 

8,155 

8,534 

»    50  

6,381 

7,582 

8,509 

8,999 

Total    

297,372 

346,528 

378,457 

594,"  65 

Age-class. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Not  exceeding  20  

23,952 

22,436 

22,079 

Over  20  and  not  exceeding  25  ... 

129,322 

138,181 

105,002 

>.    25 

30.... 

121,176 

134,309 

117,918 

„    30 

35  .... 

45,504 

51,052 

49,832 

„    85                „ 

40 .... 

22,977 

24,972 

24,634 

„    40 

45  .... 

11,450 

11,512 

13,165 

„    45 

50.... 

7,930 

7,696 

8,525 

„    50   

8,650 

8,772 

9,743 

Total    

370,961 

398,930 

350,898 

We  see  from  the  table  that  the  age-class  "  over  20  and  not 
exceeding  25"  takes  usually  (except  in  1905)  the  lead  of  all  in 
number,  and  accounts  for  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  annual  total  of 
mai'riagcs.  Next  come  the  classes  of  "over  25  and  not  exceeding  30  " 
and  "over  30  and  not  exceeding  35,"  which,  taken  together,  include 
generally  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  annual  total.     (See  Table  6.) 
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Taulk  0. — ^lioiring  the  number  uf  marriages  out  of  loo  marriages  in  each 
j/ear  in  the  three  principal  age-classes. 


llusliaiid's  a;;e. 

1899. 

li)Oi).        1901.    1     1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Over  20  and  not  exceeding  25 
„    25                „              30 
„    30                „              35 

37-3 

28-4 
12-8 

36-9 
29-2 
12-4 

36-3      35-9 
30-4      31-5 
12-1       11-8 

34-9 
32-7 
12-3 

34-6 
33-7 
12-8 

299 
33-6 
14-2 

If  we  further  examine  the  number  of  marriages  in  each  .single 
year  of  age  we  observe  that  the  ages  23 — 26  are  generally  the 
period  in  which  the  most  marriages  take  place  (see  Table  7).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  from  the.se  iigures  that  the  highest  number  of 
marriages,  which  occurred  between  the  ages  23  and  24  in  1899  and 
1900,  occurred  between  24  and  25  in  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1905, 
and  between  25  and  26  in  1904.  From  Table  6  we  see  that  the 
percentage  of  marriages  in  the  age-class  20 — 25  decreased  from  37*3 
per  cent,  in  1899  to  29-9  per  cent,  in  1905,  while  the  proportion 
in  the  age  class  25 — 30  rose  from  28'4  per  cent,  to  33'6  per  cent. 
Further,  as  is  pointed  out  l^elow,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
in  marriages  of  males  under  20.  Taking  these  points  into  con- 
sideration, we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  age  of  husbands  at 
marriage  is  steadily  increasing. 


Table  7. — Number  of  marriages  classified  according  to  the  age  of  the 
husband,  by  single  years.        , 


Husljaiurs  iige. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Over  20  and  not  exceeding  21.... 

16,624 

17,406 

18,650 

18,886 

,,     21                  „                  22... 

20,090 

23,018 

23,616 

24,636 

„     22                 „                 23.. 

23,238 

26,149 

28,694 

28,337 

„     23                 „                 24.... 

26,104 

30,831 

32,377 

34,666 

„     24                 „                 25.... 

24,795 

30,441 

34,084 

35,190 

„     25                 „                 26.... 

23,455 

27,501 

31,326 

33,787 

„     26                 „                 27.... 

20,029 

21,349 

26,779 

29,442 

Husband's  age. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Orer  20  and  not  exceeding  21.... 

16,977 

18,594 

15,670 

„     21                 „                 22.... 

21,966 

24,048 

15,220 

„     2-i                 „                 23.... 

26,405 

27,851 

20,412 

„     23                 „                 24.... 

30,327 

33,532 

25,561 

„     24                 „                 25.... 

33,647 

34,156 

28,139 

„     25                 „                 26... 

31,968 

35,326 

27,130 

„     26                 „                 27.... 

29,174 

31,476 

26,500 

(ft)  (ii)  Age  of  wife. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
marriages  in  the  same  years,  classified  according  to  the  ages  of  the 
wives : — 
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Table  8. — Number  of  marriages  classified  according  to  the  ages  of  ivives. 


Age-class. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Not  exceeding  20      

100,854 
123,989 

115,425 
144,712 

122,222 

158,588 

126,149 

Over  20  and  not  exceeding 

25... 

164,801 

,,     ^5 

30... 

42,061 

51,093 

59,054 

62,790 

„     30 

35... 

16,198 

18,421 

19,809 

20,704 

„     35 

40.... 

6,750 

8,201 

9,212 

9,758 

,,     40                  „ 

45... 

3,727 

4,234 

4,597 

4,657 

»     45 

50.... 

2,060 

2,390 

2,648 

2,834 

„     50  

1,733 

2,052 

2,337 

2,472 

Total 

297,372 

346,528 

378,457 

394>'65 

Agc-cliiss. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Not  exceeding  20  

114,436 

118,139 

95,278 

Over  20  and  not  exceeding 

25... 

155,942 

166,765 

143,245 

„     25 

30.... 

61,297 

69,480 

65,732 

„     30 

35... 

20,450 

23,942 

24,687 

„     35 

40.... 

9,550 

10,661 

10,750 

„     40 

45.. 

4,114 

4,570 

5,324 

„     45 

50.. 

2,727 

2,743 

3,028 

„     50  

2,445 

2,630 

2,854 

Total 

370,961 

398,930 

350,898 

As  is  shown  by  the  table,  more  marriages  occur  in  the  age-class 
"  over  20  and  not  exceeding  25  "  than  in  any  other,  a  little  over 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marriages  in  each  year  falling 
between  these  ages  (Table  9).  Next  to  this  comes  the  age-class  of 
"  not  exceeding  20,"  some  30  per  cent,  of  the  women  married  in 
each  year  being  under  this  age.  The  age-class  "  25 — 30,"  the  third 
in  order  of  importance,  includes  only  i4"i  per  cent,  to  187  per  cent, 
of  the  wives.     (See  Table  9.) 

Table  9. — Out  of  100  marriages  in  each  year. 


Age-class. 

1S99. 

19(i0. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1901. 

29-6 
41-8 
17-4 

1905. 

Not  exceeding  20  .        

33-9 
41-7 
141 

33-3 
41-8 
14-7 

32-3 
41-9 
15-6 

320 
41-8 
15-9 

30-8 
420 
16-5 

27-2 

Over  20  and  not  exceeding 
„     25 

25 
30 

408 
18-7 

Considering  the  marriages  at  each  year  of  age  separately,  most 
marriages  occur  between  the  ages  19  and  21.  The  age  20 — 21  is 
almost  always  predominant,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  year 
1900,  when  marriages  of  women  aged  19 — 20  predominated.  (See 
Table  10.)  Seeing  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  of  females 
under  20  years  of  age  decreased  from  33*9  per  cent,  in  1899  to 
27*2  per  cent,  in  1905,  we  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  justified 
in  concluding  that  their  age  at  marriage  is  rising,  as  in  the  case  of 
men.  But  considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  l)etween  the  ages  20 — 25  is  almost  stationary  (a  little 
above  40  per  cent,  generally),  and  that  most  marriages  continue  to 
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occur  at  the  age  of  20 — 21,  it  would  rather  appear  that  while  the 
premature  marriage  of  women  is  indeed  decreasing  steadily,  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  marked  tendency  of  the  average  age 
at  marriage  of  women  over  20  to  increase. 

Table  10. — Number  of  marriages  classified  according  to  the  ages  of  loives, 
by  single  years. 


H". 

1899. 

1900. 

19ul. 

1902. 

Not  exceeding  15  

784 

875 

929 

677 

Over  15  and  not  excecdinj 

T  16.... 

7,833 

9,245 

9,428 

9,928 

„     16 

17.... 

13,783 

15,388 

15,898 

16,014 

„     17 

18... 

21,533 

23,305 

25,354 

25,749 

„     18 

19... 

26,898 

30,623 

32,366 

34,253 

»     19 

20... 

30,023 

35,899 

38,247 

39,528 

„     20 

21... 

32,542 

35,681 

40,087 

42,094 

„     21 

22.... 

29,019 

34,459 

36,138 

38,664 

»     22 

23.. 

23,343 

29,472 

32,962 

32,701 

»     23 

24.... 

20,906 

24,911 

27,193 

28,646 

,,     24 

25.... 

16,179 

20,189 

22,209 

22,696 

Age. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Not  exceeding  15   

413 

7,983 

334 

8,697 

288 

Over  15  and  not  exceeding  16.... 

6,864 

,,     16 

17.... 

15,361 

14,347 

11,884 

»     17 

18... 

23,179 

25,342 

18,788 

„     18 

19.... 

30,702 

31,649 

27,099 

,,     19 

20... 

36,798 

37,770 

30,355 

»     20 

21.... 

39,398 

41,225 

34,020 

»     21 

22... 

36,038 

38,476 

3 

2,547 

.,     22 

23.... 

32,300 

34,360 

29,371 

,,     23 

24... 

25,878 

29,243 

25,670 

„     24 

25... 

22,328 

23,461 

21,637 

(a)  (iii)  Premature  Marriages. — Under  present  conditions  in 
Japan  marriage  before  20  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  the  man  and 
17  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  the  woman  may  be  properly  said  to 
be  premature.  Taking  these  ages  as  the  standards,  when  we  look 
first  at  the  figures  for  males  given  below,  we  observe  a  by  no  means 
insignificant  proportion  of  premature  marriages.  At  the  same  time, 
the  figures  show  that  the  proportion  is  gradually  decreasing. 


Marriages  of  males 

mder  20 

years  of  age. 

Numbers. 

Ratio  to 
lOo  marriages. 

1903    .. 
'04  .... 
'05  .... 

Numbers. 

Ratio  to 
loo  marriages. 

1899  .... 

1900  .... 
'01  .... 
'02  ... 

24,251 
27,041 

28,286 
26,953 

8-0 

7-8 
7-5 
6-8 

23,952 
22,436 
22,079 

6-5 
5-6 
63 

Marriages  of  women  under  the  age  of  17  are  also  not  few  in 
number,  though  in  this  case  also  there  is  a  declining  tendency,  as 
seen  from  the  following  figures : — 
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1899 

1900 

'01 

'02 


Nuraljers. 


Ratio  to 
loo  niarriiises. 


22,400 
25,508 
26,255 
26,619 


7-5 
7-4 
69 
6-8 


1903 
'04 
'05 


Numbers. 


23,757 
23,378 
19,036 


Ratio  to 
lOO  marriages. 


6-4 
5-9 
5-4 


(«)  (iv)  Lafe  Marria/jcs. — If  we  regard  the  marriages  after  the 
age  of  35  in  the  case  of  the  man  and  30  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
as  "  late,"  the  ratios  of  "  late  marriages  "  per  hundred  of  all  marriages 
are  as  follows.  We  see  that  the  ratio  remained  almost  constant  for 
both  sexes  in  these  years,  except  in  1905,  which  shows  an  excep- 
tional increase  : — 


Proportion  of 

Proportion  of 

Proportion  of 

ProportK.n  of 

marriages  of  males 

marriages  ot  (etnales 

marriages  of  males 

marriages  of  females 

aliove  age  35 

above  age  .30 

above  age  35 

above  age  30 

per  ICO  marriages. 

per  100  marriages. 

1903..,. 

per  loo  marriages. 

per  IOC  marriages. 

1899.. 

13-5 

10-3 

13-6 

107 

1900.... 

13-7 

10-2 

'04... 

13-3 

11-2 

'01.... 

13-7 

10-2 

'05... 

160 

13-3 

'02... 

14-0 

10-3 

As  regards  these  late  marriages,  we  ought  to  examine  whether 
the  parties  are  married  for  the  first  time  or  not,  and  take  only  those 
married  for  the  first  time  into  consideration,  but  the  necessary  data 
are  not  available. 

{h)  Ages  of  husband  and  wife  in  comhination. — As  the  figui-es  during 
each  of  the  seven  years  since  1899  are  on  the  whole  similar  in  this 
respect,  I  have  confined  myself  simply  to  the  analysis  and  explanation 
of  the  figures  for  1904. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  1904  classified  by  the  ages  of 
husband  and  wife  in  combination  is  as  follows  : — 

Table  11. — Number  of  marriages  in  1904  classified  according  to  the 
comhination  of  the  ages  of  hvshxnd  and  wife. 


Age  of  hnsband. 

Age  of 

wife. 

Under  20. 

20—25. 

25-30. 

30—35. 

35—40. 

40—50. 

50—60. 

60— 

Total. 

Under  15 

72 

199 

53 

8 

2 







334 

15—20.... 

15,829 

63,3U8 

32,204 

5,182 

951 

240 

24 

4 

117,805 

20—25.... 

5,990 

63,541 

69,438 

19,990 

5,771 

1,835 

179 

21 

i66,76<; 

25—30... 

481 

9,750 

27,236 

17,597 

8,989 

4,772 

604 

51 

69,480 

30—35.... 

55 

1,063 

4,396 

6,359 

5,825 

5,064 

1,070 

110 

23,942 

35—40... 

9 

222 

80G 

1,515 

2,545 

3,900 

1,491 

173 

10,661 

40—50.. 

— 

33 

170 

376 

816 

2,963 

2,356 

599 

7,3 '3 

50—60.... 

— 

5 

5 

25 

65 

410 

1,004 

712 

2,226 

60—     ... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

5 

24 

99 

275 

404 

Total 

22,436 

136,181 

134.309 

5>.o52 

24.972 

19,208 

6,827 

1.945 

398,930 
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It  will  l)e  seen  that  marriages  occur  most  frequently  between  a 
man  aged  25 — 30  and  a  woman  of  20 — 25,  and  next  most  frequently 
between  a  man  of  20 — 25  and  a  woman  of  20 — 25  or  15 — 20. 
Altogether  these  three  age  combinations  include  nearly  half  the 
marriages. 

From  the  above  figures  I  have  made  the  two  tal)les  given  below 
(Tables  12  and  13),  which  show  the  percentage  of  husbands  of  each 
age-class  who  married  wives  of  a  given  age,  and  similar  data  for  the 
women. 

Considering  first  the  distribution  of  ages  of  wives  for  a  given 
age  of  husband,  the  following  table  gives  the  figures : — 


Table  12. — Percentage  distribution  of  the  marriage  of  males  in  each 
age-class  according  to  the  age  of  the  toife,  1904. 


Age  of  h 

I5l)and. 

Age  of 

wife. 

Under  20. 

20—25. 

25—30. 

30—35. 

35—40. 

40—50. 

50—60. 

60— 

Under  20 

70-9 

460 

240 

10-2 

3-8 

1-2 

'0-4 

I   3-9 

20—25  .... 

26-7 

460 

51-7 

3f»-2 

231 

9-5 

2-6 

25—30  .... 

21 

7-0 

20-3 

34-5 

360 

24-8 

8-8 

30—35  .... 

1     0-3 

0-9 

33 

12-5 

23-3 

26-4 

15-8 

5-7 

35—40  .... 

1 

^ 

30 

10-2 

203 

21-8 

8-9 

40—50  .... 

— 

I   0-2 

I  0-7 

1   0-8 

1 

15-4 

34-5 

30-7 

50—60  .... 

— 

1 

\   3-5 

1    2-3 

14-7 

36-6 

60—  

— 

lOO'O 

J 

— 

J 

1-4 

141 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

On  the  whole  we  see  that,  as  in  European  countries,  the  man  is  likely 
to  select  a  woman  of  an  age  slightly  below,  but  not  very  different 
from  his. 

Next,  considering  the  ages  of  husbands  for  wives  of  a  given  age, 
we  have  the  table  : — 


Table  13. — Percentage  distribution  of  the  marriage  of  females  in  each 
age-class  according  to  the  age  of  the  husband,  to  each  total  taken  as 
loo  (1904). 


Age  of 

wife. 

Age  of 

liii.<liand. 

Under  20. 

20—25. 

25—30. 

30—35. 

35—40. 

40—50. 

50—60. 

60— 

Under  20 

13-5 

3-6 

}l4-7 

4-7 

1 







20—25  .... 

53-8 

38-1 

[    97 

1 

1 

— 

25—30  .... 

27-3 

41-6 

39-2 

18-4 

1 

I    7-9 

>   4-5 

"1 

30-35  .... 

^ 

120 

25-3 

26  6 

14-2 

f 

1-5 

35—40  ... 

'^ 

129 

24-3 

23-9 

11-2 

1 

40—50  .... 

r    5-7 

I  4-7 

1 

21-2 

36-6 

40-5 

18-4 

5-9 

50—60  .... 
60—  

J 

100"0 

I  7-9 

}.s 

15-6 

32-2 

8-2 

451 
320 

24-5 
68-1 

lOC'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

100"0 

lOO'O 

IO0"O 

ioo"o 
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Generally  speaking,  as  in  European  countries,  a  woman  is  inclined 
to  be  married  to  a  man  of  an  age  slightly  above  hers. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  marriages  between  old  men 
and  old  women  seem  to  be  increasing  in  some  degree,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  figures  Ijelow  : — 


Number  of  marriages. 

1899. 
1,343 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

190.3. 

1904. 

Man  above  the  age  of  50  with  1 
woman  above  the  age  of  50  ....  J 

1,595 

1,822 

1,913 

1,912 

2,090 

4.  Marriage  and  civil  condition. — We  will  now  proceed  to  the 
study  of  the  influence  of  the  civil  condition  of  the  parties  concerned 
upon  the  number  of  marriages. 

(a)  Civil  condition  of  husbands  and  loires  considered  separateh/. — 
First,  let  us  classify  the  number  of  marriages  according  to  the  civil 
condition  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  following 
tables  show  the  absolute  numbers  and  also  the  percentages  of 
bachelors,  widowers,  and  the  divorced  : — 


Table  14. — (i)  Ahimber  of  marriages  classified  according  to  the  civil 
condition  of  the  hushand. 


Civil 
condition. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Bachelors 
Widowers 
Divorced.... 
Unknown 

234,075 

23,096 

37,549 

2,652 

297,372 

278,384 

26,655 

39,743 

1,746 

302,613 

28,825 

42,216 

4,803 

318,375    300,993 

29,534  1    28,985 

40,552  j    36,413 

5,604        4,570 

326,905 

28,327 

36,485 

7,213 

280,439 

28,465 

33,715 

8,279 

Total.... 

3+6,528 

378,457 

394,165     370,961 

398,930 

350,898 

(ii)  Percentage  of  marriages  classified  according  to  the  civil  condition  of 

the  htisband. 


Civil 
'    coDdition. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Bachelors 
Widowers 
Divorced... 
Unknown 

78-7 
7-8 

12-6 
0-9 

80-3 
7-7 

11-5 
0-5 

79-9 
7-6 

11-2 
1-3 

80-8 
7-5 

10-3 
1-4 

81-1 
7-8 
9-8 
1-3 

81-9 
71 
91 
1-9 

79-9 
81 
96 
2-4 

lOO'O 

ioo"o 

ICO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

ICO'O 

lOO'O 

We  see  that  the  l)achelors  are  in  the  majority,  and  form  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  men  married  each  year.  Next  come  the 
divorced,  and  lastly  the  widowers. 

Secondly,    classifying   the   number   of   marriages   by  the   civil 
condition  of  the  wife  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  the  following 
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tobies   show   the   absolute    numbers   and   also  the  percentages   of 
spinsters,  widows,  and  the  divorced : — 

Table  15. — (i)  Number  of  marrvtf/es  classified  accordivg  to  the  civil 
condition  of  the  ivife. 


Civil 
condition. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Spinsters.... 
Widows  .... 
Divorced.... 
Unknown 

247,093 

8,593 

33,486 

8,200 

294,606  ,313,951   '328,430 

9,271  1    10,570       10,913 

36,549       38,737       36,932 

6,102      15,199  \    17,890 

317,916 

10,031 

35,453 

7,561 

320,019 

9,495 

32,091 

37,325 

272,379 

8,710 

28,534 

41,275 

Total .... 

297,372 

346,528 

37^,457     394.165 

370,961 

398,930 

350,898 

(ii)  Percentage  of  marriages  classified  according  to  the  civil  condition  of 

the  wife. 


Civil 
condition. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Spinsters.... 
Widows  ... 
Divorced .... 
Unknown 

83-1 

2-9 

11-3 

2-7 

850          830 

2-7             2-8 

10-5           102 

2-8             4-0 

83-3 
2-8 
9-4 
4-5 

85-7 
2-7 
9-6 
20 

80-2 
2-4 
8-0 
9-4 

77-6 
2-5 
81 

11-8 

lOO'O 

lOO'O       1      lOO'O 

I00"0 

ICO'O 

lOC'O 

ioo"o 

In  this  case  spinsters  are  in  the  majority,  the  divorced  are 
second,  and  the  widows  third. 

That  marriages  between  bachelors  and  spinsters  form  the  great 
majority  of  all  marriages  is  a  general  fact,  not  peculiar  to  our  country. 
But,  in  Europe,  marriages  between  widowers  and  widows  come  next 
in  number,  while  with  us  the  divorced  come  second.  This  is  clearly 
due  to  the  larger  number  of  divorces  in  Japan  and  the  consequently 
greater  number  of  the  divorced  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
These  marriages,  however,  are  tending  to  decrease,  that  is,  on  the 
husband's  side  the  ratio  per  100  marriages  declined  from  12 '6  per 
cent,  in  1899  to  9"6  per  cent,  in  1905,  and  on  the  wife's  side  from 
ii'3  per  cent,  to  8"i  per  cent.,  a  fact  which  indicates  also  the  recent 
improvement  in  the  proportion  of  divorces. 

Moreover,  our  attention  is  attracted  in  the  figures  of  Tables  14 
and  15  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  marriages  of  divorcees  and 
of  widows  is  less  than  that  of  divorced  men  and  of  widowers.  This 
may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  re-marriage  is  more  difficult  for 
the  woman  than  for  the  man. 

(?>)  Marriages  classified  accoi'ding  to  the  civil  conditions  of  husbands 
and  ivives  in  combination. — I  have  taken  here  as  an  example  the 
figures  of  1903:— 
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Table  16. — N^umher  of  marriages  in  1903  classified  according  to  the 
comhination  of  the  civil  comlitions  of  husbands  and  v;ives. 


Husband. 


Wife. 

Biiclielor. 

Widower. 

Divorced. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Spinster 

Widow  

Divorced    

Unknown 

.!      276,344 

5,101 

14,830 

4,718 

16,211 
3,017 
8,592 
1,165 

22,427 
1,599 

11,306 
1,081 

2.934 
314 
725 

597 

3'7,9i6 
10,031 

35,453 
7,56. 

Total 

■       300,993 

28,985 

36,4'3 

4,570 

370,961 

If  we  regard  the  figures  first  from  the  side  of  the  husband,  we 
learn  that  bachelors  have  nearly  all  married  spinsters  (91 '8  per 
cent.),  and  the  majority  of  the  re-married,  that  is,  of  divorced  men 
and  widowers,  also  married  spinsters  (see  the  figures  below). 


Wife. 

Husband. 

Bachelor. 

IVidower. 

Divorced. 

Unknown. 

Spinster 

Widow 

Divorced    .... 
Unknown  .... 

91-8 
1-7 
4.-8 
1-7 

55-9 

10-4 

29-6 

4-1 

61-6 
4-4 

310 
3  0 

64-2 

6-9 

15-9 

131 

ICO'O 

lOO-Q 

lOO'O 

100"0 

Next,  regarding  the  figures  from  the  side  of  the  wife,  we  see  that 
spinsters  have  mostly  married  bachelors,  but  the  proportion  of 
spinsters  marrying  bachelors  is  less  than  that  of  liachelors  marrying 
spinsters.  Most  of  the  females  who  re-married  also  married 
bachelors,  but  the  proportions  are  again  smaller  than  the  corre- 
sponding rates  for  males  (see  the  table  below).  Thus  we  can  say 
the  chance  of  a  man,  no  matter  whether  a  bachelor  or  previously 
married,  marrying  a  spinster  is  always  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing chance  of  a  spinster  marrying  a  bachelor. 


Husband. 

Wi 

fe. 

Spinster. 

Widow. 

Divorced. 

Unknown. 

Bachelor   .... 
Widower   .... 
Divorced    ... 
Unknown  .... 

86-9 
51 
71 
0-9 

50-9 

301 

15-9 

31 

41-8 

24-2 

31-9 

21 

62-4 

15-4 

143 

7-9 

ioo"o 

lOO'O 

ioo"o 

ioo"o 
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11.  Divorce. 

1.  Number  of  divorces. — The  numbers  of  divorces  and  the  propor- 
tions to  population  from  1886  to  1905  are  as  follows  : — 

Table  17. — Numhcr  of  divorces  of  the  legal  popvJation. 


Number  of 

Ratio  per  i,cxx) 

Number  of 

Riitio  per  i,coo 

divorces. 

inlial)itHiU8. 

1896  .... 

divorces. 

InimbitHiits. 

1886  ... 

117,964 

3-OG 

115,654 

2-71 

'87  .... 

110,859 

2-84 

'97  .... 

124,075 

2-87 

'88  ... 

109,175 

2-76 

'98  .... 

99,465 

2-27 

'89  .... 

107,478 

2-68 

'99  .... 

66,626 

1-51 

'90  .... 

109,088 

2-70 

1900  .... 

63,926 

1-42 

•91  ... 

112,411 

2-76 

'01  .... 

63,593 

1-41 

'92  .... 

113,498 

2-76 

'02   .... 

64,311 

1-40 

'93  .... 

116,775 

2-82 

'03  .... 

65,571 

1-40 

'94  .... 

114,436 

2-74 

'04  .... 

64,016 

1-36 

'95  .... 

110,838 

2-62 

'05   .... 

60,179 

1-26 

We  see  that  the  number  of  divorces  always  exceeded  100,000, 
and  the  proportion  to  the  population  2*7  per  thousand,  until  the  year 
1898,  while  in  1899  it  sank  suddenly  to  60,000  odd  with  the  rate  of 
1-5  per  thousand.  In  a  word,  the  year  1898  marks  a  boundary  line 
between  the  two  periods.  This  great  change  can  be  undoubtedly 
attributed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Civil  Code  and  the 
Personal  Registration  Law  on  July,  1898,  which  also  caused  a 
sudden  temporary  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages  as  mentioned 
above — a  very  good  example  of  the  influence  of  law  upon  social 
phenomena. 

After  this  change  the  annual  figures  show  no  great  fluctuations, 
though  they  decreased  markedly  in  1905,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Thus  we  can  recognise  that  the 
number  of  divorces  presents  no  great  variations  j^ear  by  year  in  a 
time  of  tranquillity,  but  it  may  exhibit  great  changes  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  as  in  time  of  war  or  when  alterations  in  the 
law  are  made. 

The  significant  improvement  in  regard  to  divorce  is  very  clearly 
indicated  by  the  following  summary  figures  : — 


1886-98  .... 
'99-1905 


Avernge  number 
of  divorces  per  auuum. 


112,410 
64,032 


Ratio 
per  i,ooo  inliabitants. 


2-73 
1-39 


Ratio 
per  I,cxx3  iiiarriiigei 
in  the  siinie  year. 


308-2 
176-6 


That  is,  in  the  period  before  1898  the  number  of  divorces  was 
112,440  per  annum  with  the  ratio  to  the  population  273  per 
thousand,  and  the  ratio  to  marriages  3 08  "2  per  thousand  (a  little 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  marriages),  while  after  1899  the 
fibsolute  number  sank  to  a  little  below  the  half,  i.e.,  64-032  per 
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annum,  and  the  ratio  to  the  population  to  1-39  per  thousand  and 
that  to  the  marriages  to  176-6  per  thousand  (about  one-sixth  of 
the  total  marriages).  In  spite  of  tliis  our  divorce  rate  stands  very 
high  above  that  of  other  civilised  countries.  Among  the  latter,  the 
United  States  of  America  with  the  divorce  rate  of  82  per  thousand 
marriages  in  1897-1906,  and  Switzerland  with  42  per  thousand 
marria,ges  in  the  same  period  occupy  the  foremost  rank,  while 
France  has  31  per  thousand  in  the  period  1897-1905,  Germany 
20  per  thousand  in  1897-1906,  and  Great  Britain  even  so  low  a 
rate  as  2  per  thousand  in  1897-1906.  Even  with  the  improved 
rate  of  176-6  per  thousand,  ours  is  exceptionally  high. 

We  may  also  give  a  divorce  rate  based  on  the  number  of  existing 
couples  in  the  years  1888,  1893,  1898  and  1903  :— 


Table  1«. 

Number  of 
married  couples. 

Number  of  divorces. 

Ratio  of  divorces 
per  lo.coo  couples. 

1888 

'93 

7,419,953 

7,612,764 
7,979,858 
8,229,152 

109,175 

116,775 

99,465 

65,571 

147-1 
153-4 

=98 

124-6 

1903 

79-7 

We  see  that  the  divorce  rate  per  10,000  couples  decreased  from 
147 'I  in  1888  to  124-4  ^^  1898,  and  then  to  the  very  much  lower 
rate  of  79-9  in  1903. 

2,  Divorce  and  season. — The  number  of  divorces  in  each  month 
of  the  year  is  as  follows  : — 

Table  19. — Number  of  divorces  ia  each  month  of  a  year. 


Montb. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

190.3. 

1904. 

190.5. 

January  .... 

6,038 

5,520 

5,619 

5,670 

5,409 

5,582 

5,254 

February  .. 

5.662 

5,310 

5,249 

5,105 

5,668 

6,290 

5,127 

March 

7,360 

6,913 

5,994 

6,541 

6,880 

6,759 

6,494 

April    

5,878 

5,906 

6,018 

5,764 

6,012 

6,660 

5,410 

May    

5,559 

5,363 

5,542 

5,462 

5,469 

5,439 

5,492 

June     

3,678 

3,413 

3,680 

3,699 

4,008 

3,743 

3,211 

July 

4,696 

4,499 

4,668 

4,470 

4,824 

4,068 

3,723 

August     .... 

5,243 

5,065 

4,633 

4,685 

5,001 

4,342 

4,577 

September 

5,821 

5,981 

5,843 

6,052 

5,208 

5,452 

5,450 

October    ... 

5,702 

5,575 

5,773 

5,804 

6,177 

5,443 

5,1&4 

November 

4,619 

4,581 

4,617 

4,737 

4,723 

4,463 

4,182 

December 

6,289 

5,699 

5,806 

6,150 

5,995 

5,672 

5,977 

To  find  out  the  common  points  in  these  fluctuations,  let  us  take 
the  figures  of  the  two  years  1899  and  1905.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  given  below,  the  average  number  of  divorces  per  day  in 
both  these  years  is  highest  in  March  and  lowest  in  June,  July  and 
November  being  next  lowest.  The  figure  for  March  is  nearly 
30  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  year,  and  th^t  for  Juno  over 
30  per  cent,  below. 
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753. 


Taiili.;  20. 


Moiilli. 

1899. 

1905. 

,                              Ratio  of  tlie 
'^^"l'^"              avenige  of  divorce 
""i;^'"^'     i       per  (lay  in  eacl>  M.onll, 

l*""  ••                   taken  as  lOO. 

Ai-er;ige 
number 

of 
divorce 
per  day. 

Ratio  of  the 

average  of  divorce 

per  day  in  each  montli 

to  tlie  average 

per  day  in  a  year 

taken  as  100. 

January  

February 

March 

April    

May 

June    

194                       106-6 
202                       110  9 
237                       130-2 
196      1                 107-5 
179      1                  98-4 
123                        67-2 

169 
183 
209 
180 
177 
107 
120 
148 
182 
107 
139 
193 

103-0 
111-3 
127-3 
1096 

107-7 
651 

July 

151                         831 
169                         92-8 
194                       106-4 
184                       100  9 
]54                         84-4 
203                       111-3 

73-0 

August    

September  .... 

October    

November   ... 
December    .... 

89-7 
110  4 
101-2 

84-7 
117-2 

Average  of  "1 
a  jear  ....  j 

182                                    lOO-Q 

165 

lOO'O 

In  the  other  five  years  a  simHar  mode  of  fluctuation  can  be 
traced.  But  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  fluctuation  I  am  unable  to 
offer  any  explanation. 

3.  Divorce  and  age. — We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
phenomenon  of  divorce  in  relation  to  the  ages  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, that  is,  first  in  relation  to  the  age  of  husband  or  wife 
alone,  and  secondly  in  relation  to  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife  in 
combination. 

(«)  Age  of  hushand  oi-  uife  alone. — (i)  If  we  first  classify  the 
number  of  divorces  by  the  age  of  husband,  the  figures  in  the  years 
1899-1905  are:— 

Table  21. — Number  of  divorces  classified  according  to  the  age  of  hushand. 


Age. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Not  exceeding  20  

4,405 

3,098 

2,380 

2,205 

Over  20  and  not  exceeding  25.... 

18,878 

17,015 

15,189 

14,863 

,,     25 

30... 

17,607 

17,896 

17,967 

18,198 

,,     30 

35... 

10,832 

10,416 

10,578 

10,715 

,.     35 

40... 

5,424 

5,895 

6,610 

7,026 

„     40 

50.... 

6,485 

6,360 

7,059 

7,151 

„     50 

60... 

2,206 

2,352 

2,809 

3,000 

„     60  

706 
2 

796 

850 

981 

Unknown    

Total    

66,545 

63,828 

63,442 

64.139 

754  Miscellanea,  [July, 

Table  21 — Contd.    Number  of  divorces  classified  according  to  age  of  Ii  ushand. 


Age. 

1903. 

19U1. 

1905. 

Not  exceediiio'  20    

1,882 

14,342 

18,763 

11,062 

7,437 

7,565 

3,255 

1,086 

1,550 

12,835 

17,933 

11,235 

7,541 

8,008 

3,574 

1,228 

1,486 

Over  20  and  not  exceeding  25... 
„     25                 „                 30... 
„     30                 „                 35.. 
„     35                 „                 40.... 
„     40                 „                 50.... 
„     50                 „                 60.... 
„     60  

11,069 
17,455 
11,097 
6,978 
7,425 
3,387 
1,164 

Unknown    

Total    

65>392 

63.913 

6c, c^  1 

The  table  tells  us  that  after  1899  the  divorce  occurred  most 
frequently  in  the  age  class  25 — 30  every  year,  and  next  most 
frequently  in  the  two  neighbouring  classes,  i.e.,  20 — 25  and  30 — 35, 
so  that  these  three  age  classes  taken  together  contribute  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  marriage  of  the  man  is  contracted  most  frequently  between 
the  ages  20 — ^25  and  in  the  following  age  groups,  while  the  divorce 
occurs  genei-ally  within  a  few  years  after  marriage,  as  will  be  shown 
below. 

One  thing  more  we  can  learn  from  the  table  is  that  while  the 
number  of  divorces  at  ages  under  25  has  tended  to  decrease 
gradually  since  1899,  at  the  ages  above  25  it  has  tended  to  increase. 
Probably  this  arises  chiefly  from  the  changes  in  the  numl)ers  of 
marriages,  which  have  tended  to  decrease  at  the  ages  under  20  and 
to  increase  at  the  ages  above  20. 

(ii)  If  we  next  classify  the  number  of  divorces  by  the  age  of 
wife,  the  figures  are  : — • 

Table  22. — Number  of  divorces  classified  according  to  the  age  of  wives. 


A-e. 

1S99. 

1900. 

lyoi. 

1902. 

Not  exceeding  15 

437 
14,954 

151 
12,192 

46 
10,208 

14 

Over  15  and  not  exceedir 

S  20.... 

9,719 

,,     20 

25.... 

23,919 

23,003 

21,965 

21,617 

.,     25 

30... 

12,605 

13,325 

14,299 

14,972 

„     30                 „ 

35... 

0,666 

6,723 

7,029 

7,407 

.,     35                 „ 

40.... 

3,432 

3,558 

4,327 

4,477 

„     40 

50.... 

3,452 

3,579 

4,144 

4,292 

,,     50 

60... 

018 

1,094 

1,211 

1,374 

„     GO  

161 

203 

213 

267 

Unknown     

1 

— 

— 



Total 

66,545 

6j,8i8 

63,441 

64>i39 
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Table  22 — Contd.     Number  of  divorces  classified  accordinfj  to  age  of  wives. 


Age. 

19U3. 

1901. 

190.5. 

Not  exceeding  15   

17 

4 

13 

Over  15  aud  uot  exceeding  20.... 

9,123 

8,08'.J 

7,077 

„     20                 „                25.... 

21,380 

20,002 

18,441 

„     25                 „                 30... 

15,612 

15,421 

14,990 

„     30                 „                 35.... 

7,788 

8,106 

8,131 

„     35                 „                 40.,.. 

5,217 

5,280 

4,786 

„     40                 „                  50.... 

4,457 

4,870 

4,673 

„     50                 „                 60.... 

1,522 

1,798 

1,610 

„     GO  

270 

343 

340 

Total                  

65,392 

63-913 

60,061 

On  looking  at  the  table,  we  observe  that  the  majority  of 
divorces  always  talce  jjlace  in  the  age-chiss  20 — 25,  which  includes 
30  per  cent,  and  more  of  the  total  every  year ;  and  next  comes  the 
class  25 — 30  (except  in  the  year  1899),  which  includes  20  per  cent, 
and  more  of  the  total,  ^^'e  see,  moreover,  that  divorces  under 
age  25  tend  to  decrease,  while  those  over  the  age  of  25  tended  to 
increase,  at  least  up  to  1904.  These  changes  are  probably  also  due 
in  general  to  the  changes  in  the  number  of  marriages  at  the  different 
ages. 

(li)  Ages  of  husband  ami  wife  in  combination. — We  have  now  to 
consider  the  number  of  divorces  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ages 
of  husliand  and  wife  in  combination ;  but,  as  it  takes  too  much 
space  to  give  all  the  figures  for  the  seven  years  1899-1905,  it  will 
be  .sufficient  to  give  the  fiarures  for  1905  as  an  illustration  : — 


Table  23. — Number  of  divorces  classified  according  to  the  ages  of  husbands 
and  tcives  in  combination  in  1905. 


A 

^e  of  liusljai 

d. 

Over  20 

Over  25 

Over  30 

Over  35 

Not  ex- 

and not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

ceeding  20. 

exceed- 

exceed- 

exceed- 

exceed- 

ing 25. 

ing  30. 

ing  35. 

ing  40. 

Not  exceeding  15     

4 
983 

8 
3,692 

2,089 

1 
328 

Over  15  and  not  exceedii 

g20 

51 

>.     20 

25 

453 

6,008 

8,536 

2,681 

532 

,,     25 

30 

42 

1,395 

5,704 

4,948 

1,985 

,.     30 

35 

2 

123 

992 

2,597 

2,461 

.,     35                 „ 

40 

1 

20 

108 

437 

1,452 

„     40 

50 

— 

3 

26 

99 

463 

„     50                  „ 

60 

— 

— 

— 

6 

32 

„     60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Total  

1,486 

1 1,069 

•7,455 

11,097 

6,978 

756  Miscellama.  [July, 

Table  23 — Contcl.     Nimiber  of  divorces,  husbands  and  wives,  1905, 


Age  of  husbaud. 

Age  of  wife. 

Over  40 

and  not 

exceeding  50. 

Over  50 

and  not 
exceeding  60. 

60— 

Total. 

Not  exceeding  15          

13 

203 

879 

1,660 

2,183 

2,234 

238 

15 

9 

26 

110 

271 

516 

1,532 

854 

G9 

1 

2 

17 

25 

69 

316 

480 

254 

13 

Over  15  and  not  exceeding  20 
„     20                 „                 25 
„     25                 „                 30 
„     30                 „                 35 
,,     35                 „                 40 
„     40                 „                 50 
„     50                 „                 60 
„     60 

7,077 

18,441 

14,990 

8,131 

4,786 

4,673 

1,610 

340 

Total 

7,4^5 

3,387 

1,164 

The  ratios  of  the  numbers  at  each  age-combination  to  the  total 
taken  as  i,ooo  are  : — 

Table  24. — Ratio  of  the  number  of  divoi'ces  of  each  age-class  combination 
to  the  total  divorces  taken  as  i,ooo  (1905). 


Age  of  liusband. 

Age  of  wife. 

Not  ex- 
ceeding 20. 

20—25. 

2.-1—30. 

30—35. 

35—40. 

40-50. 

50—60. 

60— 

Not  exeeed-\ 
ing  15  ...  J 

15—20  

20—25  

25—30  

30—35  

35—40  

40—50  

50—60  

60—  

01 

16-4 
7-5 
0-7 
0-0 
00 

0-1 

60-0 
1000 

21-7 
2-1 
0-3 
01 

34-8 

142-2 

950 

16-5 

1-8 

0-4 

0-0 

5-5 

44-6 

82-4 

432 

7-3 

1-6 

01 

0-9 

8-9 

331 

41-0 

24-2 

7-7 

0-5 

00 

0-2 

3-4 

14-6 

27-6 

36-4 

37-2 

40 

0-3 

01 
0-4 
1-8 
4-5 
8-6 
25-5 
14-2 
1-2 

00 
00 
0-3 
04 
1-2 
5-3 
80 
4-2 

As  we  have  seen,  divorce  occurs  most  frequently  between  the 
ages  25 — 30  of  the  husband  and  ages  20 — 25  of  the  wife,  so  that  as  we 
would  expect  the  most  prevalent  age-combination  of  divorce  is  that 
between  ages  25 — 30  of  the  husband  and  20 — 25  of  the  wife,  this 
group  including  142 '2  per  thousand  of  all  divorces  in  1905.  Next 
comes  the  combination  between  ages  20 — 25  of  the  husband  and 
20 — 25  of  the  wife,  this  group  contributing  100*0  per  thousand  of 
all  divorces. 

4.  JJivmre  and  the  duration  <f  marriage. — The  following  table 
shows  the  relation  which  exists  between  divorce  and  the  duration 
of  marriage  : — 
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Table  2->. — Number  of  divorees  (iassifwd  according  to  the  duration  of 

marriage. 


Duration  of  marriage. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904.         19U5. 

Not  exceeding  1  year 
Over  1  and  not  ex- 1 

ceeding  2  years   J 
Over  2  and  notex- 1_ 

ceeding  3  years   j 
Over  3  and  not  ex- ' 

ceeding  4  years   / 
Over  4  and  not  ex-  "1 

ceeding  5  years   J 

14,937 
15,880 

7,577 

7,818 

3,790 

10,181 
12,583 

11,088 

5,459 

6,369 

10,640 
9,784 

8,899 

7,943 

4,301 

11,682 
10,5 17 

6,759 

6,281 

5,987 

11,730 
11,183 

7,482 

4,936 

4,825 

10,332 
10,874 

7,935 

5,350 

3,768 

9,267 
9,865 

7,455 

5,598 

3,964 

Not    exceeding    5 1 

years    J 

Over  5  and  notex-  "1 

ceeding  10  years  j 
OverlOand  notex-  \ 

ceeding  15  years  J 
Over  15 and  notex- 1 

ceeding  20  years  J 
Over  20  vears 

50,002 
9,074 
3,762 

1,819 

1,700 
188 

45,680 

10,165 

4,116 

1,839 

1,837 
191 

41,567 

12,756 

4,620 

2,037 

2,219 
243 

41,256 

13,089 

4,793 

2,231 

2,513 
257 

40,156 

14,490 

5,161 

2,595 

2,724 
266 

38,259 

14,141 

5,259 

2,791 

3,211 
252 

36,149 

12,865 

5,332 

2,680 
2,790 

Unknown    

245 

Total    

66,545 

63,828 

63.442 

64.139 

65.392 

63.913 

60,061 

To  make  the  form  of  the  distribution  clearer  we  give  also  the 
proportional  numbers  for  the  two  years  1900  and  1905  : — 

Table  26. — Ratio  of  the  mmiher  of  divorces  for  each  duration  of  marriage 
to  the  total  number  taken  as  1,000. 


19U0. 

1905. 

Not  exceeding  1  year 

1595 
1971 
173-7 

85-5 
09-8 

154-3 

Over  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years  .... 
„     2                 „                 3     „       .... 
„     3                 „                 4     „       .... 
„     4                 „                 5     , 

164-2 

124-1 

93-2 

66  0 

Not  exceeding  5  vears  

715-6 

159-3 

64-5 

28-8 

28-8 

3-0 

601-8 

Over  5  and  not  exceeding  10  years... 

„  liJ                 „                 15'  „     ... 

„  15                 „                 20     „     .... 
Over  20  rears 

214-2 
88-8 
44-6 
46-5 

Unknown    

41 

IGOQ-O 

1000-0 

We  observe  that  the  great  majority  of  divorces  occur  within 
five  years  after  marriage,  forming  in  1900  7i5"6  per  thousand,  and  in 
1905  60 1  "8  per  thousand  of  the  total ;  even  the  first  three  3'ears  after 
marriage  included  in  1900  more  than  half  (530-3  per  thousand),  and 
in  1905  little  less  than  half  the  total  (442 "6  per  thousand).  But  on 
examining  the  figures  further  we  learn  also  that  the  divorces  within 
five  years  after  marriage  tend  to  decrease,  while  those  after  five 
years  of  marriage  tend  to  increase. 
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5.  Divorce  hy  mutual  agreement  cmd  divorce  hy  judicial  procedure. — 
The  figures  relating  to  divorces  by  mutual  agreement  and  divorces 
by  judicial  procedure  are  : — 

Table  27. — Xuniher  of  diryrrt:s  hy  mutual  agreement  and  divorces  by 
jtK Uidal  proecdure. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901.          1902. 

190.'?. 

1904. 

1905. 

Divorce  by  mutual  "1 
agreement   J 

66,378 

63,632 

63,248 

63,964 

65,198 

63,646 

59,824 

Divorce    by   judicial 

procedure — 

(rt)  Petitions  filed  \ 

by  husband  J 

(J)  Petitions  filed  1 

by  wife j 

27 

140 

29 
164 

28 
166 

23 
152 

26 
168 

26 
241 

19 
218 

Total 

167 

193 

194 

175 

194 

267 

237 

Total     

66,545 

63,828 

63,442 

64,139 

65,392 

63,913 

60,061 

Divorces  Ijy  mutual  agreement  form  the  great  majority  of  all 
divorces,  divorces  by  judicial  procedure  forming  only  some  two  to 
four  per  thousand  of  the  total ;  of  the  latter,  actions  provoked  by 
the  wife  far  exceed  in  number  those  provoked  1)y  the  husband. 


Ratio  per  i,ooc 

divon 

es. 

1899.    1   1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Divorce  by  mutual  agree-  1  qn-.r 
ment    J     "^ 

Divorce  by  judicial  pro-  \  ^-r 
cedure j  1 

996-9 
31 

996-9 
31 

997-3 

27 

9970 
3-0 

995-8 
4-2 

996-1 
39 

III.  Births. 

1.  Niimher  of  births. — The  number  of  births  during  the  twenty 
years  from  1886  to  1905  is : — 

Table  28. — Number  of  births  {a  sum  total  of  the  living-births  of  the  legal 
population  and  the  still-births  of  the  actual  population) . 


.N'uiiiljcr  of  birth?. 

llllIU)  |)L'l-  I,ODO 

iiiliHbitaiils. 

NiLLb?!'  of  birtlis. 

11:0  in  per  1.000 
iiibubituiits. 

1886  .... 

1,108,967 

2S-8 

1896  .... 

1,409,391 

33  0 

'87  .... 

1,119,001 

28-6 

'97  ... 

1,464,362 

33-9 

'88  .... 

1,250,224 

31-G 

'98  .... 

1,495,479 

34-2 

'89  ... 

1,295,161 

32-3 

'09  ... 

1,523,804 

34-4 

'90  .... 

1,237,126 

306 

1900  .... 

1,559,906 

34-8 

'91  .... 

1,178,164 

2S-5 

'01  ... 

]  ,6o8,.S50 

36-5 

'92  .... 

1,312,586 

32-5 

'02  ... 

1,070,798 

36-3 

'93  .... 

1,287,299 

31-1 

'03  .... 

1,617,407 

35-3 

'94  ... 

1,322,151 

31-7 

'Ot  .... 

1,591,365 

33-7 

'95  ... 

1,303,642 

323 

'05  .... 

1,599,131 

33-3 
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The  imml)er  of  births,  wc  sec,  during  this  period  has  increased 
progressively  from  1,108,967  in  188G  to  1,599,131  in  1905,  partly 
as  the  natural  result  of  the  increase  of  our  [jopulation.  The  ratio  i)er 
1,000  inliahitants  has  increased  from  28'8  in  18SG  to  33*3  in  1905. 

The  following  quincpiennial  averages  show  the  increase  very 
clearly : — 


1886-90  ... 
'91-95  .., 
'96-1900 

1901-03  .. 


Average  iivimljur  of  bii  tlis 
per  aiimini. 


Ratio  of  liirtlis 
p'.T  i,cxx>  inliabitants. 


1,202,096 
1,292,768 
1,490,588 
1,633,522 


30-4 
31-3 
34-2 
35-3 


The  births  rose  from  the  annual  average  of  1,202,096  during  the 
first  five  years  to  1,633,522  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the 
corresponcling  birth-rates  from  30*4  per  thousand  to  35 "3  per  thousand. 
It  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  a  characteristic  phenomenon  in  Japan, 
that,  in  spite  of  our  very  high  marriage-rate,  the  birth-rate  was 
until  recently  relatively  low,  and  while  in  European  countries  the 
birth-rate  is  falling,  especially  in  recent  years,  ours  has,  on  the 
contrary,  increased  in  no  small  degree,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1902  to  1905. 

Such  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the 
annual  figures,  of  course,  fluctuate  considerably.  The  years  showing 
a  special  increase  in  the  birth-rate  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  year  are  1888  (3i'6  per  thousand  as  compared  with  28'6  in 
1887)  and  1901  (36"5  per  thousand  as  compared  with  34'8  per 
thousand  in  1 900) ;  but  I  cannot  assign  any  sufficient  reasons  for  these 
increases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  years  that  show  remarkable 
decreases  in  the  birth-rate  are:  (1)  1890  and  1891  (the  rate  of 
32*3  per  cent,  in  1889  suddenly  fell  in  1890  to  30*6  per  cent.,  and 
again  to  28-5  per  cent,  in  1891);  (2)  1904  and  1905  (the  rate  of 
35'3  psr  cent,  in  1903  svxddenly  decreased  in  1904  to  337  per  cent., 
and  again  to  33*3  per  cent,  in  1905).  The  average  price  of  rice  had 
been  about  five  yen  per  one  "koku"  till  1890,  when  it  rose  to  the 
extraordinary  height  of  over  eight  yen,  owing  to  the  bad  harvest, 
and  with  this  rise  other  commodities  showed  an  upward  tendency  in 
price,  therel)y  aftecting  the  number  of  marriages  in  no  small  degree 
(the  marriage-rate  decreased  from  8-50  per  thousand  in  1889  to 
8'04  per  thousand  in  1890,  and  again  to  S'ooper  thousand  in  1891). 
These  changes  in  food  prices  may  be  taken  as  the  reasons  for  the 
first  fall.  The  fall  in  1904-05  can  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the 
influence  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  but  the  China-Japanese  war 
of  1894-95  did  not  show  any  such  effect. 

In  short,  the  absolute  number  of  our  births  appears  to  be  tending 
to  increase  year  by  year,  with  only  such  disturbances  of  this  usual 
course  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
birth-rate,  which  was  comparatively  low,  has  increased  gradually  till 
of  recent  years  it  has  reached  values  from  33  to  36  per  thousand  of 
the  population. 
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2.  Living  births  and  stiU-hirUis. — When  the  living-births  and  still- 
births are  separated,  the  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Table  29. — Number  of  living -births  of  the  legal  population,  ahd  number 


of  still-births  of 

the  actual  populat 

ion. 

Ratio  of  living-births 

Nunilicr  of  liviiig-birtlis. 

per  i,ooo 
of  the  population. 

Number  of  still-births. 

1886  

1,050,617 

.        27-3 

5S,350 

'87  

1,058,137 

27-1 

60,865 

'88  

1,172,729 

29-6 

77,495 

'89  

1,209,910 

30-2 

85,251 

'90  

1,145,374 

28-3 

91,752 

'91  

1,086,775 

26-7 

91,389 

'92  

1,207,034 

29-4 

105,552 

'93  

1,178,428 

28-5 

108,871 

'94  

1,208,983 

28-9 

113,168 

'95  

1,246,427 

29-5 

117,215 

'96  

1,282,178 

i              30-0 

127,213 

'97  

1,334,125 

30-9 

130,237 

'98  

1,369,638 

31-3 

125,841 

'99  

1,388,077 

31-4 

13.5,727 

1900  

1,421,919 

31-7 

137,987 

'01  

1,503,361 

331 

155,489 

'02  

1,513,090 

32-9 

157,708 

'03  

1,493,547 

32-0 

153,920 

'04  

1,444,307 

30-6 

147,058 

'05  

1,457.039 

30-3 

142,092 

I 


During  this  period  the  living-ljirths  always  formed  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  births,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figiu-es  Ijelow, 
and  l)oth  the  numbers  of  living-births  and  the  ratio  per  thousand 
of  the  population  increased  to  a  maximum  of  33'i  in  1901. 


1886-90 

'91-95 

'96-1900. 
1901-   '05.. 


Average  number  of 
iiviiig-births  per  annum. 


Ratio  per 
1,000  inhabitants. 


1,127,353 
1,189,529 
1,359,167 
1,482,269 


28-5 
28-8 
31-2 
321 


Ratio  per  lOO  births. 


93-8 
91-7 
91-2 
90-7 


The  still-l)irths,  however,  also  increased  in  the  same  period  both 
in  absolute  number,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  total  births.  They  formed  6*2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  births  in  the  first  quinquennium  and  no  less  than 
9'3   per  cent,  in  the  last,  as  shown  below.     In  Europe  the  still- 


1886-90 

'91-95 

'96-1900... 
1901-    '05... 


Average  number  of 
8till-l)irllis  per  annum. 


Ratio  per 
1,000  inhal)itant9. 


74,743 
107,239 
131,401 
151,253 


1-8 
2-6 
30 
3-3 


Ratio  per  loo  birtlis. 


6-2 
8-3 
8-8 
9-3 
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births  are  usually  between  2  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
births,  and  so  our  proportion  of  the  still-born  is  certainly  extra- 
ordinary. The  increase  is  perhaps  due  in  some  degree  to  the  closer 
investigation  of  still-births  by  the  authorities,  but  at  the  same  time 
some  other  causes  must  certainly  have  been  operating  to  produce 
so  many  5till-born,  and  against  these  we  must  take  all  possible 
measures. 

3.  Births  and  season. — The  figures  of  1901  and  1905  have  been 
taken  as  examples  for  the  following  table  instead  of  all  the  figures 
from  1899  to  1905  :— 


Table  30. — N^imher  of  births  in  each  month  of  a  year. 


1901. 

19L>.=i. 

Living-biith". 

Still-births. 

Total  birtlis. 

Living-births. 

Still-births. 

Total  births. 

January  .... 

164,682 

15,261 

179,943 

160,077 

14,580 

174,657 

February 

135,168 

14,604 

149,772 

140,697 

13,944 

154,641 

March 

159,173 

15,435 

174,608 

161,996 

14,071 

176,067 

April    

137,803 

12,548 

150,351 

110,724 

11,761 

122,485 

May 

114,374 

11,498 

125,872 

103,630 

10,630 

114,260 

June     

91,887 

10,046 

101,933 

83,940 

9,068 

93,008 

Julv 

103,366 

11,321 

114,687 

99,821 

10,698 

110,519 

August    .... 

107,225 

11,833 

119,058 

104,860 

10,808 

115,668 

September 

119,888 

12,277 

132,165 

114,174 

11,066 

125,240 

October  .... 

120,821 

12,717 

133,538 

115,269 

11,584 

126,853 

November 

120,021 

12,984 

133,005 

116,906 

11,421 

128,327 

December 

127,183 

14,958 

142,141 

140,676 

12,456 

153,132 

Unknown 

— 

7 

7 

— 

5 

5 

Total    .... 

i>5oi,59i 

155,489 

1,657,080 

i,45-'770 

142,092 

i,t;94,86z 

If  we  nov/  compare  the  average  number  of  births  per  day  in  each 
month  with  the  average  per  day  in  a  year  on  the  scale  of  roo  we 
see  that  the  births  in  January  to  March  both  in  1901  and  1905  are 
much  above  the  average  of  the  year.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
when  the  living-births  and  still-births  are  distinguished. 

Eeferring  to  the  figures  of  years  other  than  1901  and  1905 
similar  phenomena  are  observed.  Thus  we  see  that  in  Japan,  as  in 
European  countries,  births  are  most  in  number  in  the  months  from 
January  to  March — a  phenomenon  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
due  to  natural  causes,  as  the  children  born  in  the  said  months  are 
those  conceived  in  the  period  from  April  to  June  of  the  previous 
year,   that   is,   the   time   between   the   spring   and   early  summer 
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— Ratio  of  the  average  of  births  per  daif  in  eaeh  month  to  the 
averacje  of  biiths  per  clay  in  a  year  taken  as  loo. 


1901. 

1905. 

Riitio  of  tlie 

Ratio  of  tlie 

Ratio  of  the 

Ratio  of  the 

Ratio  of  the 

Ratio  of  the 

average  of 

average  ol 

average  of 

average  of 

average  of 

average  of 

living  birllis 

still-births 

total  births 

living-liirths 

still-births 

total  births 

per  (lay  in 

per  day  in 

per  day  in 

per  (lay  in 

per  day  in 

per  day  in 

Montli. 

each  montli 

each  month 

each  month 

eaeh  montli 

each  month 

each  month 

to  the 

to  the 

to  the 

to  the 

to  the 

to  the 

average  of 

average  of 

average  of 

average  of 

average  of 

average  of 

liviii!;- births 

still-liirths 

total  births 

liviifg-births 

siill-births 

total  liirths 

per  day  in 

per  day  in 

per  day  in 

per  day  in 

per  day  in 

pel  day  in 

a  year 

a  vear 

a  year 

a  year 

a  year 

a  vear 

taken  as  loo. 

taken  aa  lOO. 

taken  as  loo. 

taken  as  loo. 

taken  as  loo. 

taken  as  loo. 

('0 

(*) 

ic) 

(«) 

(«) 

(c) 

January  .... 

129 

116 

128 

130 

121 

129 

February.... 

117 

122 

118 

126 

128 

126 

Marcli 

125 

117 

124 

131 

117 

130 

April    

.     112 

98 

110 

93 

101 

93 

May 

90 

74 

87 
79 

89 

74 

84 
70 

88 
78 

84 

June     

71 

July 

81 
84 

86 
90 

81 

85 

81 

85 

89 
90 

82 

August     .... 

85 

September 

97 

96 

97 

96 

95 

96 

October   .... 

94 

96 

95 

93 

96 

94 

November 

97 

101 

98 

98 

98 

98 

December 

100 

113 

101 

114 

103 

113 

4.  Births  classified  by  sex. — When  the  birth.s  are  clussified  by  sex 
it  is  always  observed,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  males  are  in  excess. 
The  figures  for  recent  years  in  Japan  show  the  ratio  of  105 '4  males 
to  100  females. 


Table  32.— Births 

classified  according 

to  sex: 

\ear. 

Male. 

Female. 

Males  to  loo  females. 

1839 

1900 

78  1-,201 
802,173 
850,994 
855,966 
814,243 
815,123 
810,043 

738,032 

757,906 
805,670 
812,096 
799,051 
771,928 
781,482 

1063"! 
1058 

'01    

105-6 

'02 

105-4  )■  105-4 

'03 

'01 

105-7 
1056 

'05  

103-3  J 

That  the  number  of  male  births  is  more  than  the  numl^cr  of 
female  is  not  only  the  case  for  the  total  births,  but  also  for  the 
living-born  and  the  still-born,  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births. 
But  as  regards  the  degree  of  the  excess  there  are  some  characteristic 
differences.  Fii-stly,  the  excess  of  male  births  is  especially  remark- 
able with  the  still-l)orn — a  fact  common  to  P^uropean  countries.  Of 
the  total  number  of  births  from  1(S99  to  190.5,  the  excess  of  male 
births  as  compared  with  100  female  births  was  5-4,  but  for  living- 
births  the  excess  was  a  little  less,  viz.,  .^"9,  while  for  the  stillborn 
the  excess  was  as  much  as  10-3. 
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Liviii--birll 

3. 

Slill-ljirtli 

. 

Year. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Males  to 
100  females. 

Male. 

Female. 

Males  to 
loo  females. 

1899.... 

713,442 

673,539 

105-9"! 
105-1 

70,759 

64,493 

109-7'1 

1900... 

729,91(3 

692,618 

72,-r)7 

65,288 

110  7 

'01.... 

769,494 

732,097 

105-1 

81,5(10 

73,573 

110-7 

'02.. 

773,290 

737,539 

104-9  |>  104-9 

82,670 

74,557 

110-9 

>  110-3 

'03.. 

763.806 

726,010 

105-2 

80,437 

73,041 

110-1 

'04..,, 

738,230 

702,141 

1051 

76,893 

69,787 

110-2 

'05„„ 

735,948 

716,822 

102-7  J 

74,095 

67,660 

109-5J 

Secondly,  though  the  number  of  males  exceeds  the  number  of 
females  in  the  case  of  the  illegitimate  ]>irths  also,  the  rate  of  male 
excess  is  comparatively  small.  For  instance,  as  may  l)e  seen  in  the 
following  figures,  of  the  total  number  of  living-births  in  1899  the 
male  exceeded  the  female  by  5-9  per  cent.,  but  for  the  illegitimate 
births  the  rate  of  excess  is  only  5-7  per  cent.,  a  little  less  than  the 
excess  for  the  legitimate  births,  which  is  6  per  cent.  Again,  of  the 
total  number  of  the  still-born,  the  males  exceeded  the  females  by 
9*7  per  cent.,  but  for  the  illegitimate  still-births  the  excess  is  only 
5 "6  per  cent.,  against  10-7  per  cent,  for  the  legitimate.  The  results 
for  other  years  are  similar. 

Table  34. 


Males  to  i 

00  females 

Vear. 

] 

n  living-births 

In  still-birtlis. 

Total. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Total. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

1899.... 

105-9 

106-0 

105-7 

109-7 

110-7 

105-6 

1900... 

105-1 

105-1 

104-7 

110-7 

111-4 

107  9 

'01.... 

105-1 

105-2 

1041 

110-7 

112  3 

105-8 

'02... 

104-9 

105-0 

103-6 

1109 

111-9 

107-7 

'03.... 

105-2 

105-5 

102  6 

110-1 

111-1 

1070 

'04.... 

105-1 

1053 

1039 

110-2 

110-5 

1090 

'05.... 

102-7 

102-9 

100-7 

109-5 

iio-i 

107-5 

5.  Legitimate  and  iUeijifhaate  hirtha. — The  following  are  the  figures 
for  recent  years  respecting  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births  : — 

Table  35. — Legitimate  and  illegitimate  births. 


Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Year. 

Living-birtlis. 

Stiil-births. 

Total. 

Living-birtlis. 

Still-births. 

Total. 

1899.... 

1,282,888 

109,707 

1,392,595 

104,093 

25,520 

129,613 

1900.... 

1,305,726 

109,063 

1,414,789 

114,805 

28,457 

143,262 

'01... 

1,374,196 

119,678 

1,493,874 

127,395 

35,372 

162,767 

'02.... 

1,381,130 

121,076 

1,502,206 

129,705 

36,122 

165,827 

'03.... 

1,361,997 

118,366 

1 ,480,363 

127,819 

35,094 

162,913 

'04 ... 

1,318,709 

114,287 

1,432,996 

121,662 

32,373 

154,035 

'05.... 

1,331,625 

110,889 

1,442,514 

121,147 

30,849 

151,996 
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Of  course  the  legitimate  births  form  the  great  majority  of  births, 
viz.,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  illegitimate  forming  8'5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  percentage  of  the  illegitimate  is 
similar  to  that  of  some  countries  such  as  Denmark,  Germany  and 
Austria,  which  have  no  inconsiderable  illegitimate  birth-rate.  Of 
the  total  still-born  about  80  per  cent,  are  legitimate  and  about 
20  per  cent,  illegitimate.  During  the  period  considered  the  pro- 
portion of  the  illegitimate  to  the  total  births  does  not  seem  to  show 
any  tendency  to  decrease,  as  the  figures  below  indicate  : — 

Table  36. 


Year. 

Illegitimate  in 
100  living-births. 

Illegitimate  in 
100  still  births. 

Illegitimate  in 
100  births. 

1899 

8-3 
8-8 
9-3 
9-4 
9-4 
9-3 
9-2 

190 
20-8 
230 
23-2 
231 
223 
22-0 

8-5 

1900 

92 

'01     

98 

'02 

9-9 

'03 

9-9 

'04 

9-7 

'05 

9-5 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  number  of  the  still-born  is  very 
remarkable  in  Japan,  and  now  we  see  that  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  illegitimate  in  contrast  to  the  legitimate  births.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  the  percentage  of  the  still- 
born in  the  legitimate  births  is  about  8  per  cent.,  while  it  is  about 
20  per  cent,  in  the  illegitimate,  that  is,  about  one-fifth  of  illegitimate 
children  are  returned  as  still-born,  a  fact  worthy  of  our  serious 
attention : — 

Table  37. 


1899 

1900 

'01 

'02 


StiU-boru  in 

100  legitimate 

births. 


7-9 
77 
80 
8-1 


still-born  in 

ICO  illegitimate 

births. 


10-7 
19  8 
21-7 
21-8 


1903 
'04 
'05 


Still-horn  in 

100  legitimate 

births. 


80 
8-0 

7-7 


still-born  in 

100  illegitimate 

births. 


21-5 
210 
203 


IV.  Deaths. 

1.  Nnmher  of  deaths. — The  total  number  of  deaths  inclusive  of 
the  still-born  during  the  twenty  years  from  1886  tq  1905  is  ag 
follows : — 
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N'umber  of  deaths  (deaths  of  the  legal  popxdation  and  still- 
births of  the  actual  popidation). 


Niiniber  of 

R-iti"  i)er  i.ODO 

i\iiiiil)er  of 

Ratio  per  i,ooo 

Ueatlis. 

iiihalntants. 

deaths. 

inlialjltants. 

1886  .... 

996,693 

25-9 

1896  ... 

1,040,035 

24-4 

'87  .... 

814,321 

20-8 

'97  .... 

907,074 

210 

'88  .... 

830,329 

190 

'98  .... 

1,020,365 

23-3 

'89  .... 

893,931 

22-3 

'99  .... 

1,070,293 

242 

'90  .... 

915,170 

22-6 

1900  .... 

1,052,544 

23-5 

'91  .... 

941,528 

23-2 

'01  .... 

1,084,007 

23-9 

'92  .... 

992,540 

24-2 

'02  .... 

1,119,805 

24-3 

'93  .... 

1,046,515 

25-3 

'03  ... 

1,087,754 

23-3 

'94  .... 

953,936 

22-8 

'04  .... 

1,146,679 

24-2 

'95  .... 

969,637 

22  9 

'05  .... 

1,186,947 

24-9 

On  looking  at  the.se  figures,  excluding  the  first  year  (1886), 
which  shows  a  great  number  of  deaths  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  in  that  year,  we  see  that  the  number  of  deaths  rose  gradually 
from  over  800,000  to  over  1,000,000.  The  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants 
has  always,  except  in  1888,  exceeded  20  per  thousand,  and  generally 
has  fluctuated  between  23  and  25  per  thousand. 

If  we  average  the  figures  of  every  quinquennium,  we  see  that 
the  annual  average  number  of  deaths  increased  from  890,149  during 
the  first  five  years  to  1,125,050  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the 
rate  rose  from  22-5  per  thousand  to  24'3  per  thousand.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  attention  that  our  figures  show  a  different  tendency  to 
those  of  other  civilised  countries,  in  which  the  death-rate  is  usually 
decreasing,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increase  in  still- 
births accounts  for  part  of  the  rise. 


1886-90  .. 

'91-95  .. 

'96-1900 
1901-05  ... 


Average  number  of  cleuth3 
per  annuni. 


890,149 

981,431 

1,018,062 

1,125,050 


Ratio 

per  1,000  iuhabitauts. 


22-5 
23-7 
23-4 
24'3 


Such  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  number  of  deaths  in 
recent  years,  but  the  annual  figures,  of  course,  present  many 
fluctuations.  Thus  the  figures  of  1886  show  a  great  rise  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  cholera,  as  already  stated,  to  which  over  1,070,000 
people  succumbed.  The  figure  for  1893  shows  a  fairly  marked  rise 
to  25*3  per  thousand,  for  which,  however,  I  am  unable  to  assign 
any  sufficient  reason.  The  rate  in  1905  rose  to  24*9  per  thousand, 
probably  owing  to  the  Eusso-Japanese  war. 

We  also  give  below  the  figures  relating  to  deaths  exclusive  of 
the  still-born  in  this  period,  which  are  more  fit  for  international 
comparison  than  those  inclusive  of  the  still-born.  These  figures 
show  almost  the  same  general  tendency  : — 
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Table  39. — (i)  Number  of  deaths  of  the  legal  population,  exclusive 
still-births. 


Number  of  deaths, 

Ratio  per  i,ooo 

Number  of  deaths, 

Ratio  per  i,ooo 

exclusive  still-birtlis. 

inhabitants. 

1896  .... 

exclusive  still-birtlis 

inhabitants. 

1886  .... 

938,343 

24-4 

912,822 

21-4 

'87  .... 

753,456 

19-3 

'97  ... 

876,837 

20-3 

'88  .... 

752,834 

190 

'98  .... 

894,524 

20-4 

'89  .... 

808,680 

20-0 

'99  .... 

934566 

21-1 

'90  .... 

823,718 

20-4 

1900  .... 

914,557 

20-3 

'91  .... 

853,139 

21-0 

'01  .... 

928,578 

20.3 

'92  .... 

886,908 

21-6 

'02  .... 

962.097 

20-9 

'93  .... 

937,644 

22-7 

'03  .... 

933,834 

200 

'94  .... 

840,768 

201 

'04  .... 

999,621 

21-2 

'95  .... 

852,423 

20-2 

'05  .... 

1,044,855 

21-9 

(ii).  Quinquennial  averages. 


1886-90.... 
'91-95... 


Average 
number  of  deatlis 

(exclusive  still- 
binhs)  per  annum. 


815,406 

874,192 


per  I, GOO 
iuliiibilants. 


206 
211 


1896-1900 
1901-05  ... 


Average 
number  of  deaths 

(exclusive  still- 
births) per  annum. 


906,661 
973,797 


Ratio 

per  i,ooo 
inliabitauts. 


208 
21-1 


2.  Deaths  and  season. — The  number  of  deaths  in  different  months 
has  fluctuated  greatly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

Table  40. — Number  of  deaths  (exclusive  still-births)  in  each  month  of 

a  year. 


Montli. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

191 '5 

January  .... 

78,547 

85,869 

74,627 

85,155 

79,888 

89,804 

82,264 

February 

69,157 

84,246 

77,374 

76,412 

74,385 

81,473 

85,472 

March 

71,786 

90,722 

85,2y7 

76,476 

75,771 

84,480 

89,230 

April    

63,997 

68,389 

07,881 

70,420 

66,696 

71,670 

75,858 

May 

63,534. 

64,247 

66,312 

69,365 

68,845 

71,047 

73,462 

June    

64,105 

60,848 

62,102 

67,762 

64,079 

68,813 

71,526 

July 

82,000 
99,184 

67  686 

74,563 

80,221 

75,135 

80,273 

91,337 

August     .... 

81,861 

88,690 

99,097 

92,045 

91,476 

103,336 

September 

97,153 

83,262 

92,563 

100,251 

87,261 

85,099 

95,988 

October   .... 

88,987 

79,806 

82,258 

86,864 

84,729 

77,655 

84,072 

NoTcmber 

77,003 

68,727 

74,007 

72,798 

77,483 

76,523 

75,645 

December 

76,546 

74,915 

80,075 

74,231 

84,143 

77,019 

76,158 

Unknown 

88 

56 

61 

74 

47 

68 

43 

Total    .... 

932,087 

910,744 

925,810 

959,126 

931,008 

955,400 

1,004,661 

If  we  take  as  examples  the  figures  of  the  two  years  1899  and 
1905,  and  treat  their  averages  per  day  in  each  month  as  has  been 
done  in  former  sections  of  this  paper,  we  find  that  the  figures  of 
both  years  agree  in  so  far  that  most  deaths  occur  in  August  and 
September  and  fewest  in  May  and  June,  sec  the  following  table : — 
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Table  41. 


1899. 

1905. 

Month. 

Average 

of 
deaths 
per  d;iy. 

Riitio 
of  the  average  of 

deaths  per  day 
in  eacli  montli 
to  tlie  averao;c  of 
deatlis  of  a  year 

taken  as  lOO. 

Average 

of 
deal  lis 
per  day. 

Ratio 

of  the  average  of 

deaths  per  day 

in  each  month 

to  the  average  of  a 

year 

taken  as  lOO. 

January 

253 
247 
232 
213 
205 

99-2 

96-7 

90-6 

83-5 

80-2 

83-6 

103-6 

125-2 

126-8 

112-3 

100-5 

966 

265 
306 
288 
253 
237 
23S 
295 
333 
320 
271 
252 
246 

96-4 

February  

111-2 

March    

104-5 

April 

91-8 

llav   

86-0 

214 
265 
320 
324 

287 

86-6 

July   

August  

September 

October 

1070 
121-1 
116-2 

98-5 

257 
247 

91-6 

December 

89-2 

Average  of  a  year.... 

255 

I0O"O 

275 

lOQ-Q 

Similar  results  are  obtained  with  the  figures  of  other  years. 
That  is  to  say,  most  deaths  occur  in  the  season  of  intense  heat  or  in 
the  late  summer,  and  fewest  in  the  late  spring  or  in  the  early 
summer. 

3.  Deaths  classified  hy  sex  and  age. — To  compare  the  death-rates 
of  males  and  females  I  have  only  been  able  to  utilise  the  returns  of 
deaths  from  1899  to  1903,  because  it  is  only  for  this  period  that  the 
necessary  data  are  available.  The  result  is,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  figures,  that  the  death-rate  for  males  is  2073  per  thousand, 
and  for  females  20-44  P^i"  thousand,  i.e.,  the  former  is  a  little  greater 
than  the  latter. 


1899-1903. 

Male. 

Female. 

Average  number  of  deaths  per  annum  .... 

Death-rate   per   i,oco   male  or  female  1 

population J 

473,501 
20-73 

458,247 
20-44 

Now,  let  us  further  investigate  the  death-rates  for  the  two  sexes 
at  successive  ages.  As  shown  in  Table  42,  based  on  my  own  calcula- 
tions for  the  figures  from  1899  to  1903,  for  children  under  5  the 
male  death-rate  is  61-15  P^r  thousand  as  compared  with  the  female 
death-rate  56-24  per  thousand,  while  between  the  ages  5  to  3-5  the 
female  death-rate  always  exceeds  the  male,  and  again  at  ages  above 
45  the  male  death-rate  exceeds  the  female. 
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Averarre  n 

limber  of 

Denths  of 

Deaths  of 

deaths  per  iiiiimm.     | 

males 

females 

Age-class. 

- 

per  1,000  male 
population 

per  1,000  female 

population 

Male. 

Female. 

of  each  age-class. 

of  each  age-class. 

Not  exceeding  5   

176,304 

157,628 

6115 

56-24 

Orer    5  and  not  exceedi 

ng  10 

13,407 

15,466 

5-45 

6-43 

,,     10 

15 

7,637 

9,873 

3-3S 

4-47 

,,     15 

20 

13,770 

17,222 

604 

8-07 

„     20 

25 

17,352 

19,952 

8-34 

9-80 

„     25 

30 

13,597 

17,175 

7-64 

9-94 

,,     30 

35 

12,016 

14,856 

7-69 

9-90 

„     35 

40 

12,443 

14,321 

9-00 

10-88 

»    40 

45 

14,343 

13,713 

11-26 

11-44 

„    45 

50 

18,591 

14,150 

14-78 

11-96 

„     50 

55 

22,286 

16,399 

2023 

15-63 

„     55 

60 

25,359 

18,763 

28-40 

21-47 

„     60 

65 

25,610 

20,231 

39-81 

30-46 

„     65 

70 

28,841 

25,^61 

61-18 

48-59 

„     70  

71,894 

85,017 

11610 

100-75 

Total  average... 

473,5°' 

458,247 

20-73 

20-44 

Concluding  remarks. — AYe  have  now  finished  our  brief  survey  of 
the  movement  of  the  population  in  Japan,  which  exhibits  many- 
points  in  common  with  other  civilised  countries,  as  well  as  certain 
peculiarities.  Of  course  there  are  many  other  problems  of  interest, 
scientific  and  practical,  to  be  considered.  More  detailed  investiga- 
tions might  be  made  as  to  the  conditions  in  the  different  local 
governmental  districts,  or  in  urban  and  rural  districts,  or  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  phenomena  considered  and  occupations.  But 
we  have  not  attempted  such  studies  on  the  present  occasion,  partly 
as  we  wished  to  give  a  more  general  view,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  materials. 
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1. — A  first  study  of  the  influence  of  parental  alcoholism  on  the  physique 
and  ability  of  the  offspring.  (Eugenics  Laboratory  Memoirs.  X.)  By 
Ethel  M.  Elder  ton,  Gal  ton  Eesearch  Scholar  in  National  Eugenics, 
with  the  assistance  of  Karl  Pearson,  F.Il.S.  46  pp.,  4to.  London  : 
Dulau  and  Co.,  1910.     Price  4s. 

In  this  memoir  Miss  Elderton  has  applied  Professor  Pearson's 
methods,  with  his  assistance,  to  two  sets  of  data  which  she  found 
ready  to  hand.  Although  the  discussions  of  the  two  sets  are  not 
kept  in  the  memoir  quite  separate,  and  one  is  held  to  corroborate 
the  other,  they  relate  to  two  entirely  distinct  problems  which  are 
better  discussed  separately. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  concerned  with  the  question 
whether  the  families  of  sober  parents,  which  contain  at  least  one 
feeble-minded  member,  are  better  or  worse  in  other  respects  than 
the  families  of  drunken  parents  which  contain  at  least  one  feeble- 
minded member.  From  the  actual  evidence,  collected  in  Manchester 
and  examined  by  INIiss  Elderton,  otdy  two  facts  clearly  emerge — 
(1)  that  the  proportion  of  phtliisical  and  epileptic  cases  amongst 
the  other  members  of  families,  one  member  of  which  is  feeble- 
minded, is  for  both  sexes  twice  as  great  where  the  parents  are 
temperate  than  where  they  are  intemperate;  and  (2)  that  the 
proportion  of  feeljle-minded  children  to  normal  is  somewhat  greater 
in  the  families  of  sober  parents.  The  death-rate  is  sensibly  greater 
amongst  the  children  of  intemperate  persons,  but  in  other  respects 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two. 

As  no  details  are  given  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the 
evidence  was  collected,  and  as  the  number  of  cases  was  somewhat 
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small,  the  data,  whatever  they  may  suggest,  can  prove  little.  To  the 
authors  of  the  memoir  they  seem  to  have  suggested  that  the  influence 
of  alcoholism  on  offspring  is  insignificant.  But  it  is  clear  that  this 
comparison  with  bad  sober  stock  can  throw  very  little  light  on  the 
effect  of  alcoholism  on  otherwise  normal  families.  And  Avith  regard 
to  the  question  whether  alcoholism  increases  the  tendency  to  feeble- 
mindedness— since  we  find  the  sober  families  to  be  worse  in 
other  respects  than  the  drunken  families,  the  conclusion  of  the 
memoir  is  at  least  no  more  plausible  than  the  contrary  conclusion, 
that  in  the  sober  families  the  feeble-mindedness  of  the  child  was  due 
to  the  general  badness  of  the  stock,  whereas  in  the  drunken  families, 
for  which  there  is  less  evidence  of  general  deterioration,  the  feeljle- 
mindedness  of  the  child  may  have  been  due  to  the  alcoholic 
condition  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents  during  the  period  preceding 
its  birth. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  memoir  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  not  explicitly  stated  in  it,  that  24  per  cent,  of 
the  fathers  and  14  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  of  the  feeble-minded 
children  were  classified  as  alcoholic.  At  Nottingham^,  where  the 
families  of  300  feeble-minded  children  were  investigated,  25  percent, 
of  these  families  were  found  to  be  alcoholic.  These  results  are  in 
close  ao-reement.  But  as  the  proportion  of  alcoholic  families  in  the 
population  at  large  cannot  be  so  high  as  25  per  cent.,  the  evidence 
suo-gests  a  connection  between  feeble-mindedness  and  alcoholism, 
rather  than  the  contrary. 

The  second  investigation  is  concerned  with  a  much  more  definite 
and  important  problem.  It  examines  all  the  children,  about  1,400 
in  number  and  drawn  from  nearly  700  families,  who  were  attending 
a  certain  school ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  fairly  represent  a 
random  sample  of  the  population.  The  authors  find  that  whether 
we  take  the  height,  the  weight,  the  general  health,  the  intelligence, 
or  the  eyesio"ht  of  the  children,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
offsprino-  of  drunken  and  of  temperate  parents;  and  that  where  there 
is  anything  to  choose,  as  in  the  cases  of  general  health  and  of  eye- 
sight, the  advantage  is  with  the  children  of  the  drunkard.  It  is 
only  in  the  infantile  death-rate  that  the  sober  families  are  sensibly 
superior.  These  results  are,  as  the  authors  admit,  sufficiently 
surprisino' ;  but  they  are  concordant,  they  claim,  with  the  conclusion 
to  which  all  the  work  at  the  Eugenics  Laboratory  points,  that  in 
general  the  influence  of  environment  on  human  character  is  inappre- 
ciable. "  We  seem  forced  to  admit,"  they  conclude,  "  either  that  for 
the  types  of  environment  dealt  with  this  influence  is  very  small,  or 
that  the  data  are  completely  untrustworthy."  Of  the  two  alterna- 
tives, it  is  the  former  that  they  prefer. 

Before  we  consider  tlie  trustworthiness  of  the  data  in  this 
particular  case,  there  are  two  points  of  statistical  method  in  which 
the  memoir  seems  open  to  criticism.  In  the  first  place  no  adequate 
attempt  is  made  to  display  to  the  reader  the  real  character  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  is  based.  As  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind 
the  value  of  the  conclusion  mainly  turns  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
1  See  article  by  E.  Powell  iu  Economic  Review,  1906. 
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the  original  material  to  which  the  mathematical  machinery  is  applied, 
everything  ought  to  be  said,  that  can  be,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  some  sort  of  independent  judgment  respecting  it.  We  wish 
to  know,  for  instance,  in  what  manner  and  for  what  purpose  the 
evidence  was  collected  and  tabulated  by  the  original  investigators  ; 
and  we  require  somewhat  full  evidence  that  the  cases  dealt  with 
really  do  supply  us  with  a  fair  sample  of  the  population  at  large. 
But  on  these  matters  the  memoir  is  almost  silent. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  several 
instances,  anything  has  been  gained  l)y  the  calculation  of  coefficients 
of  correlation.  Professor  Pearson  has  clearly  shown  that,  when  the 
luimber  of  instances  is  relatively  small,  a  low  apparent  correlation 
cannot  be  regarxled  as  numerically  significant.  The  tables  in  this 
memoir  are  not  at  all  complex,  and  in  most  of  them  it  can  be  easily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  that  no  significant  degree  of  correlation  is 
present.  The  elaborate  calculations,  upon  which  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble  must  have  been  expended,  and  the  careful 
corrections  for  age  and  so  forth  are,  therefore,  labour  wasted. 
Miss  Elderton  has  spent  her  time  and  her  manifest  skill  on  material 
which,  it  should  have  been  obvious  from  the  beginning,  could  not 
repay  her.  Trouble  which  might  have  been  better  spent  on 
improving  the  original  material  has  been  needlessly  expended  on 
computations,  which  add  little  to  our  knowledge,  and  which 
confuse,  though  they  may  also  impress,  all  readers  outside  a  very 
restricted  class. 

What,  finally,  is  the  character  of  the  evidence  upon  which  these 
startling  conclusions  have  been  based  1  They  contradict  general 
experience,  which  is,  after  all,  based,  though  vaguely,  upon  a  vastly 
more  numerous  and  more  varied  set  of  instances  than  this  single 
experiment.  And  they  contradict  also  the  general  tenor  of  scien- 
tific opinion,  in  so  far  as  this  was  expressed  before  the  recent 
Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration.  Furthermore, 
physiologists  can  tell  us  ways  in  which  it  is  at  least  possible  for 
parental  alcoholism  before  the  birth  of  a  child  to  affect  it  ah  initio^ 
and  social  workers  of  experience  describe  to  us  how  it  is  Ukehj  for  many 
reasons  that  parental  alcoholism  after  the  child's  birth  will  injure  its 
development.  We  ought  not  to  put  much  faith  in  a  contrary 
conclusion  until  we  are  satisfied  (1)  that  the  experiment  is  on  a 
considerable  scale ;  (2)  that  the  classification — in  this  case  into 
alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic — has  been  skilfully  and  uniformly  carried 
out ;  (3)  that  its  field  is  truly  representative  of  the  population  at 
large. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
second  and  third  heads  from  the  memoir  itself,  but  the  original 
material  has,  fortunately,  been  published  by  the  Edinburgh  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  collected.  With 
regard  to  classification,  the  most  striking  fact  is  this,  that  out  of  the 
^olwle  number  of  families  no  less  than  62  "5  ^;fr  cent,  are  classified 
or  suspected  as  alcoholic.  This  astonishing  figure,  showing  that 
more  than  half  the  wage  earners  of  the  district  are  alcoholic,  is 
not   to   be   found    in   the   memoir,    although    the    proportion    of 
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alcoholics  in  each  sex  can  be  worked  out  from  the  figures  in  the 
appendix.  It  casts  doubt,  at  once,  upon  the  whole  investigation, 
and  suggests  either  that  the  classification  into  alcoholic  and  non- 
alcoholic is  misleading,  or  that  the  selected  district  is  thoroughly 
unrepresentative.  If  we  turn  to  the  original  document  we  find 
overwhelming  evidence  in  favour  of  the  second  alternative. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  remarks  which  may  be  made 
before  we  leave  the  question  of  classification.  The  Edinburgh 
Report  treats,  according  to  its  title,  of  the  physical  condition  of  1,400 
school  children  in  the  city,  together  with  some  account  of  their  homes 
and  surroundings.  The  eflfects  of  alcoholism  were  not  specially  in 
view,  and,  while  a  good  attempt  has  been  made  to  record  drunken 
habits  where  they  were  noticeable,  it  is  clear  from  a  reading  of  the 
detailed  accounts  that  the  merest  hearsay  evidence  had  often  to  be 
accepted,  and  that  in  many  cases  no  substantial  evidence  either  way 
was  obtained.  No  blame  attaches  on  this  account  to  the  investigators. 
Their  report  succeeds  wholly  in  its  attempt  to  give  a  vivid  and 
accurate  picture,  checked  and  illustrated  l)y  statistics,  of  the  child 
life  of  the  district.  It  was  no  part  of  their  purpose  to  collect  figures 
in  a  form  in  which  they  could  be  accurately  used  for  such  calcula- 
tions as  Miss  Elderton's.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  Edinburgh 
investigators  are  themselves  in  agreement  with  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  derived  from  their  report.  "  Much  of  the 
degradation  of  the  people  and  the  suffering  of  the  children,"  says  the 
preface,  "  is  plainly  and  irrefutably  attributable  to  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  strong  drink."  It  is  conceivable  of  covirse  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  children  might  not  be  reflected  in  their  height, 
weight,  health,  or  intelligence  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely.  It  may 
be  added  that  Miss  Elderton  has  classified  as  alcoholic  those  doubtful 
cases  who  were  suspected  of  drink,  and  that  there  is  in  general  no 
evidence  as  to  the  habits  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  children,  many  of  them  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,— a  point 
of  some  importance." 

Does  the  Edinburgh  Report  confirm  the  contention  of  Professor 
Pearson  and  Miss  Elderton,  that  it  deals  with  a  fair  sample  of  the 
general  population  1  They  base  their  confidence,  apparently,  upon 
a  statement  in  the  introductory  note  that  the  selected  school  had  a 
widely  representative  character.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  read  very 
far  before  it  becomes  plain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  families 
are  living  under  the  worst  slum  conditions,  and  that  in  75  or  80  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  one  parent  at  least  is  drunken,  or  for  some  other 
reason  mentally  or  physically  enfeebled.  The  following  facts,  which 
the  authors  of  the  memoir  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
record,  deserve  attention  : — 

^  Cf.  llie  eyidence  of  Dr.  T.  Claye  Shaw  before  Ihe  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration :  "  We  must  be  careful  to  eliminate,  in  the  case  of  the 
father,  the  time  when  he  became  an  excessive  alcoholic.  One  often  sees  the 
later  members  of  a  family  of  worse  development  than  the  earlier  ones,  because 
tlie  father  began  his  excessive  indulgence  after  the  earlier  children  were 
begotten." 
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(1)  In  62 '5  per  cent,  of  the  families,  one  parent  at  least  drank, 
or  was  suspected  of  drink. 

(2)  5 7 '5  per  cent,  of  the  families  were  in  receipt  of  charitable 
aid. 

(3)  48-5  per  cent,  of  the  sober  families  were  in  receipt  of 
charitable  aid.  Oidy  19  per  cent,  of  the  families,  therefore,  were 
neither  drunken  nor  in  receipt  of  charitable  aid. 

(4)  74  per  cent,  of  the  fcimilies  were  living  in  one  or  two-roomed 
tenements. 

(5)  The  average  height  of  the  children  in  the  selected  school  was 
age  for  age  2  inches  less  than  in  the  Edinburgh  Public  School.  For  boys 
of  14  it  was  3  inches  less,  and  for  girls  of  14  it  was  4};  inches  less.  If 
we  take  the  Edinburgh  Higher  Grade  School,  the  difference  (except  in 
the  case  of  girls  of  14)  is  even  more  marked,  the  boys  of  14  in  the 
selected  school  being  on  the  average  more  than  6  inches  shoiier.  All 
these  figures  are  for  Edinburgh,  so  that  racial  differences  ought  to  be 
unimportant.  The  authors  deal  elaborately  with  the  question 
of  the  height  of  the  children,  but  omit  all  reference  to  these  vitally 
important  facts,  which  they  must  have  read  in  the  Edinburgh  report. 
Nothing  could  be  suggested  more  plainly  than  that  these  stunted 
children  are  the  product  of  environment. 

(6)  The  average  weight  of  the  children  is  below  the  normal  to  a 
similar  extent,  and  the  deficiency  becomes  more  marked  as  the 
children  grow  older.  Boys  of  14  weighed  on  the  average  21  lbs.  less 
than  in  the  Edinburgh  Public  School,  18  lbs.  less  than  in  the  Higher 
Grade  School;  girls  of  14  weighed  23  lbs.  less  than  in  the  Public 
School,  25  lbs.  less  than  in  the  Higher  Grade  School.  These  figures 
also  the  memoir  omits  and  ignores.  Both  for  weight  and  height  a 
comparison  with  the  Anthropometric  Committee's  average  leads  to 
similar  results.  It  may  be  added  that  a  comparison  with  the  schools 
examined  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  for  the  Commission  on 
Physical  Training  shows  some  defects  of  sight  less  and  others  more 
prevalent  in  the  selected  school,  and  that  throat  conditions  were 
more  favourable  than  in  similar  schools  in  Glasgow. 

This  review  has  already  extended  to  too  great  a  length  to 
permit  of  further  detailed  criticism.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  drunken  families  had  good  earnings,  and  in  spite  of  an 
admixture  of  well-to-do  sober  families,  far  too  few  in  number  to 
affect  the  results  appi'eciably,  the  impression  deepens  as  one  reads 
the  detailed  evidence  that  the  children  are  mainly  drawn  from  a 
degraded  district.  As  in  the  Manchester  case,  so  on  the  tohole  in 
the  Edinburgh  case  the  authors  are  comparing  drunken  stock 
with  had  sub-normal  sober  stock,  and  find,  naturally  enough,  that 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them.  As  a  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  general  problem  the  memoir  is  almost  valueless, 
and,  from  its  failure  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  essential 
facts,  actually  misleading.  As  a  study  in  statistical  method  it  is 
a  salient  example  of  the  application  of  a  needlessly  complex  mathe- 
matical apparatus  to  initial  data,  of  which  the  true  character  is 
insufficiently  explained,  and  which  are  in  fact  unsuited  to  the 
problem  in  hand.  J.M.K. 
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2. — Krankheits-  unci  SterblichkeitsverJuiltnisse  in  cler  Ortskrankenkasse 
fiir  Leipzig  unci  Umgegend.  Untersuchwngen  ilher  den  Einfluss  von 
Geschlecht,  Alter  und  Beruf.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen 
Amte.     4  vols.,  4to.     Berlin:  Carl  Heymann,  1910. 

While  mortality  statistics  must  always  be  placed  first  in  import- 
ance among  the  data  of  a  medical  statistician  or  hygienist,  many 
facts,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  urgently  necessary  not  merely  to  the 
man  of  pure  science  but  also  to  the  statesman,  cannot  be  furnished 
by  a  study  of  even  the  most  complete  death  returns.  The  loss  of 
time  due  to  illness,  the  case  mortality,  or  fataHty,  of  common 
diseases,  and  the  relations  between  these  and  age,  sex,  or  social 
status,  are  problems  of  first-rate  importance  for  the  study  of  which 
but  little  information  is  available  in  this  country. 

The  authorities  of  the  Imperial  German  Statistical  Department 
being  conscious  of  the  importance  of  an  investigation  of  this  kind, 
have  analysed  the  data  collected  in  the  Leipzig  Krankenkasse,  and 
the  results  of  their  inquiry  are  contained  in  the  four  large  volumes 
under  review.  The  first  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  collecting  the  data,  which  refer  to  nearly  a 
million  males  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  females,  who 
have  been  under  observation  for  at  least  twelve  months.  The 
methods  of  classification,  both  of  diseases  and  occupations,  are  fully 
explained.  The  differences  in  regard  to  number  of  days  of  illness 
between  males  and  females  at  comparal)le  ages  and  ])etween  the 
obligatory  (versicheriingspJlichtKj)  and  voluntary  (freiwiUig)  members 
of  the  "  Krankenkasse"  are  described  ;  the  complications  introduced 
by  the  legal  requirements  as  to  number  of  weeks  during  which  sick 
money  is  paid,  the  determination  of  the  proportional  numbers  of 
persons  who  pass  out  of  benefit,  the  differences  which  would  result 
Avere  the  period  of  Ijenefit  extended,  ttc,  are  exhaustively  studied. 
The  average  duration  of  illness,  the  fatality,  and  the  total  mortality 
in  five  and  ten  yearly  age  groups  for  different  classes  of  allied 
diseases,  are  all  determined.  Similar  tables  are  provided  for  each 
group  of  occupations.  The  tabulation  of  these  data  occupies  almost 
the  whole  of  the  three  last  volumes.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
method  of  using  the  tables,  the  morbidity  of  two  large  industrial 
groups,  gardeners  and  allied  open-air  workers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
compositors,  type  founders,  lithographers,  and  other  indoor  em- 
ployes, under  approximately  similar  conditions,  on  the  other,  are 
exhaustively  compared.  At  each  stage  in  the  investigation  possible 
fallacies  and  difficulties  of  interpretation  are  pointed  out  with 
scrupulous  fairness. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  last  paragraph,  which  merely 
summarises  some  of  the  contents,  tliat  any  attempt  to  review 
adequately  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  would  demand  a 
volume.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  refer  to  some  points  of 
particular  interest  to  ourselves. 

One  of  the  objects  had  in  view  by  the  authors  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  morbidity  table,  since  their  material  was  a  numerically 
adequate  sample  of  the  industrial  population  of  Germany,  or  rather 
of  those  trades  upon  the  members  of  which  sickness  insurance  is 
obligatory.      Now  although  such  a  table  as  they  construct  is  of 
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considerable  significance  wlien  very  wide  categories  of  disease  are 
adopted  and  when  the  somewhat  select  type  of  material  is  borne  in 
mind,  great  ditticnlties  arise  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  snbdivide 
the  material ;  accordingly  the  authors  do  not  attempt  to  construct 
morl)idity  tables  for  special  diseases.  The  medical  statistician  is, 
however,  specially  anxious  to  learn  the  fatality  of  well  defined 
common  diseases  and  the  present  work  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
ol)tain  this  information.  For  instance,  lobar  pneumonia  is  a  disease 
of  common  occurrence  presenting  a  rather  definite  clinical  picture,  so 
that  errors  of  diagnosis  although  unavoidable  in  some  cases  are 
perhaps  not  relatively  common.  What  is  the  average  case  mortality 
of  this  disease  1  The  only  long  series  of  cases  obtainable  in  this 
country  relate  to  hospital  experience.  Thus  the  present  writer  and 
Mr.  li.  H.  Candy  find  the  following  results  for  the  London  Hospital, 
LS.^i-lOO-S.  (A  separate  comparison  for  decennia,  having  regard  to 
the  probable  errors,  showed  no  definite  secular  change  in  fatality.) 
London  Hospital  male  patients,  1854-190.3. 


Number 

Number 

Percentaire 

Number 

Number 
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Age. 

of 

of 

case 

Age. 

of 

of 

case 

cases. 
551 

deatlis. 

53 

mortnlity. 
9-62 

cases. 

deaths. 

mortality. 

16-20... 

41-45  .... 

223 

85 

38-12 

21—25.... 

450 

60 

13-.33 

46-50  .... 

165 

73 

44-24 

26—30... 

405 

103 

25-43 

51—55  .... 

108 

43 

39-81 

31-35  . 

314 

94 

29-94 

56—60  .... 

68 

39 

5735 

36—40... 

320 

121 

37-81 

Similar  figures  for  male  memljers  of  the  Leipzig  Krankenkasse 
(obligatory  members)  are  : — 


Number 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Numl)er 

Percentage 

Age. 

of 

of 

case 

A-e. 

of 

of 

case 

cases. 
596 

deaths. 
23 

mortality. 

cases. 

deatlis. 

mortality. 

15—19... 

3-8G 

40—44  .... 

361 

62 

1717 

20—24... 

4.39 

32 

6-97 

45-49  .... 

281 

57 

20-28 

25—29  .. 

438 

56 

12-79 

50—54  .... 

187 

47 

2513 

30-34... 

417 

50 

11-99 

55—59  ... 

130 

43 

33-08 

35-39... 

392 

61 

15-56 

When  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  errors  of  sampling 
and  for  the  fact  that  the  hospital  grouping  begins  one  year  later  than 
the  German  returns,  the  difference  in  fatality  rate  is  sufficiently 
striking.  The  main  cause  of  this,  setting  on  one  side  problematical 
effects  of  nationality  and  the  likelihood  that  the  hospital  cases  are 
more  accurately  diagnosed,  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  hospital  patients 
are  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  casual  labour  and  represent 
a  class  economically  inferior  to  that  of  the  German  material.  It  is 
not,  we  think,  probable  that  the  difference  is  merely  due  to  the 
hospital  only  admitting  grave  cases,  since  it  is  the  practice  to  admit 
all  definite  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia.  Two  important  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  One  is  that  hospital  statistics,  practically  the  only 
extensive  material  available  in  this  country,  may  give  the  medical 
student  and  layman  quite  false  ideas  as  to  the  fatality  of  ordinary 
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non-notifiable  diseases  ;  the  other  is  that  the  data  of  the  C4erman 
Krankenkasse  tend  to  give  a  somewhat  too  favourable  idea  of  general 
morbidity  conditions.  The  truth  lies  between  these  extremes ;  its 
discovery  is  a  worthy  oT)ject  of  statistical  research. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  since  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  confronting  the  medical  statistician. 
His  cry  must  always  be  for  data,  for  more  data  and  again  for  data. 
In  the  volumes  before  us  he  will  find  an  ample  first  instalment.  We 
only  allow  ourselves  one  small  complaint.  A  large  book  of  this  kind, 
which  is  wanted  for  frec^uent  reference,  would  be  much  more  con- 
venient if  issued  bound,  and  not  in  flimsy  paper  covers.  INI.G. 

3. — La  repartition  des  fortunes  en  France.  Par  J.  Seailles. 
iii  +142  pp.,  8vo.     Paris  :  Felix  Alcan,  1910.     Price  5  francs. 

The  author  of  this  suggestive  essay,  certain  points  in  which 
have  already  been  discussed  in  this  Journal  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Strutt 
(pp.  634 — 644),  has  started  from  the  standpoint  of  Pareto's  work  on 
the  distribution  of  incomes  to  obtain  statistical  evidence  of  the  law 
of  distribution  of  wealth  in  France.  He  was  not  primarily  con- 
cerned to  discover  the  total  mass  of  wealth,  but  only  its  relative 
distribution. 

The  preface  contains  some  excellent  suggestions  to  the  revenue 
authorities  as  to  the  statistical  information  which  it  is  most  desirable 
they  should  afford,  and  the  introduction  contains  an  historical 
account  of  previous  work  upon  the  facts  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Our  author  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  material  available 
for  his  research,  and  finds  that  the  only  suitable  statistics  are  those 
obtained  in  connection  with  the  assessment  of  the  French  succession 
duty.  He  subjects  the  official  figures  to  an  exhaustive  and  sug- 
gestive discussion  as  regards  their  inherent  errors.  The  next 
chapter  gives  us  the  preliminary  results  which  he  obtains  from  the 
statistics,  leading  up  to  the  important  figures  contained  in  the 
following  table,  relating  to  the  number  and  value  of  fortunes 
transmitted,  and  of  portions  received  by  heirs,  both  classified  in 
groups  according  to  value  : — • 


Numbers  of 

Total  value  of 

Groups  according  to 
value  of  estates  trnnsniitted 

Numbers  of 
transmissions 

Total  value  of 
transmissions 

portions 
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portions 
received 

and  portions  received. 

in  groups. 

in  each  group. 

in  groups. 

in  each  group. 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

wliolf  number. 

total  value. 

wliole  number. 

total  value. 

1  to               500 

30-51 

0-58 

51-157 

1-94 

501  „            2,000 

2G-86 

2-4() 

24-676 

5-36 

2,001  „          10,000 

27"56 

9-76 

14-896 

13-75 

10,001  „          50,000 

1131 

17-52 

4-775 

20-58 

50,001  „         100,000 

1-85 

9-35 

0-787 

10-79 

100,001  „        250,000 

119 

13-48 

0-473 

14-26 

250,001  „        500,000 

0-41 

10-56 

0-147 

10-09 

500,001  „    ],oa),ooo 

0-19 

9-97 

0-057 

7-57 

1,(X)0,000  „     2,000,000 

0-00 

812 

0-022 

5-86 

2,000,000  „     5,000,000 

0-029 

7-20 

0-007 

4-49 

5,000,000  „  10,000,000 

0-00(5 

3-88 

0-001 

1-70 

10,000,000  „  50,000,000 

0002 

317 

0-000 

1-82 

Over  50,000,000    

0-000 

3-15 

0000 

1-77 
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A  graphic  comparison  of  the  figures  for  portions  received  with 
those  of  fortunes  transmitted  leads  the  author  to  the  interesting 
conchision  that  the  dispersion  of  fortunes  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
small  fortunes  than  of  lai-ge,  due  probably  to  the  higher  birth-rate 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  There  is  thus  a  tendency  for  mere  lapse 
of  time  to  accentuate  the  inequality  of  the  distri])ution  of  wealth. 

The  figures  of  fortunes  transmitted  show  that,  at  the  age  of 
death,  57*37  per  cent,  of  the  persons  possessing  any  property  at  all 
possess  only  3 "04  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth  transmitted.  The 
question  of  the  relation  of  distril)ution  amongst  the  living  to  that 
ascertained  for  the  dying  is  next  attacked  with  the  help  of  the 
figures  for  1906,  the  only  year  for  which  official  figures  classifying 
successions  by  age-groups  are  available.  The  author  concludes  that 
"  the  distribution  amongst  proprietors,  as  represented  by  the  curve 
and  the  numbers  which  we  have  given,  is  a  mean  term  between  the 
more  unequal  distribution  which  exists  in  the  mass  of  proprietors  of 
all  ages  in  the  total  population  of  France  and  the  more  equal  distribution 
which  exists  amongst  proprietors  of  equal  age,  or,  at  least,  met  with 
in  a  single  generation." 

The  third  and  last  chapter  is  appropriated  to  a  discussion  of  the  law 
of  distribution  itself.  Pareto,  from  his  study  of  English  income-tax 
data,  concluded  that,  where  X  is  the  value  of  any  particular 
estate,  and  N  the  number  of  estates  equal  to,  or  greater  than  X, 
the  distribution  of  incomes  might  be  represented  by  the  formula 
log  N  =  log  A  -  a  log  X ;  because,  when  logarithms  of  the 
figures  are  plotted,  they  give  a  line  which  is  nearly  straight 
— only  slightly  concave  towards  the  origin.  M.  Seailles's  figures 
for  fortunes  transmitted,  plotted  in  the  same  way,  give  a  curve 
essentially  parabolic  in  character,  with  its  axis  coinciding  with 
the  axis  A  (English  Y),  and  corresponding  with  the  formula 
(log  X)-  =  2p  log  N  -f  (?.  He  argues  that  this  must  be  the  true  form 
of  the  curve  for  incomes  also,  because  they  cannot  become  indefinitely 
great  in  number  or  small  in  amount ;  and  that  Pareto  would  have 
found  it  so  had  the  English  statistics  included  incomes  below  150/. 
per  annum. 

There  follow  as  appendices  an  essay  on  the  "  Problem  of  the 
Distribution  of  AYealth  "  which  contains  nothing  of  economic  or 
statistical  importance  ;  a  reprint  of  Pareto's  essay,  "  Sur  la  Courbe 
de  la  Repartition  de  la  Richesse,"  which  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1896  by  the  University  of  Lausanne;  and  an  essay  by  M.  Seailles 
in  which  he  makes  an  estimate  of  the  absolute  amount  of  the  total 
private  wealth  in  France,  a  problem  which  did  not  enter  into  his 
principal  thesis.  Using  the  death  duty  statistics,  and  taking  ratios 
of  living  to  dead  by  age-groups,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  real  multiplier  lies  between  38  and  40,  and  adopts  3 8  "9  7. 
Allowing  750,000,000  francs  as  the  value  of  property  which 
passes  without  official  cognisance,  he  obtains  a  figure  of  about 
240,000,000,000  francs  for  the  total  wealth. 

The  book  is  rather  a  strange  mixture  of  popularly  written 
matter  with  highly  technical  scientific  discussions ;  but  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  students  of  the  statistics  of  distribution,  and  to 
all  who  concern  themselves  with  estate  duty  statistics.         H.S.J. 
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4. — Teoria  statistica,  generale  e  demografica.  By  Professor  Aldo 
Contento,  Pic.  Bibl.  Scienlifica,  Soc.  Ed.  Libraria.  Milan,  1909. 
1  vol.,  part  I,  viii  +  296  pp. ;  part  II,  3.30  pp.  Manuale  di  demografia 
(part  II  of  Statistica  e  demografia).  By  Professor  N.  Colajanni. 
2nd  Edition,     viii  +  747  pp.     Naples:  L.  Pierro,  1909. 

Professor  Contento  has  issued  a  pocket  text-book  of  statistical 
theory  and  practice  intended  for  the  use  of  university  students. 
The  book  only  pretends  to  be  a  text-book,  intentionally  covering  a 
wide  ground  without  going  into  great  detail,  and  leaving  the  student 
to  turn  to  larger  works  for  more  intensive  study.  The  book  is  in  two 
parts,  dealing  respectively  with  theoretical  statistics  and  the  practical 
application  of  statistical  methods  to  the  problems  of  population 
(demography).  Professor  Colajanni  has  treated  his  subject  similarlj'', 
though  his  book  has  a  different  purpose.  The  Manuale  di  demografia 
forms  the  second  part  of  Statistica  e  demografia.,  the  first  part  having 
been  concerned,  as  in  the  case  of  Professor  Contento's  text-book, 
with  what  may  be  called  pure  statistics.  The  manual  is,  however, 
intended  for  a  different  class  of  reader.  Although  nominally  only 
the  second  edition  of  an  earlier  work,  it  forms  practically  a  new 
book,  the  first  edition  having  been  added  to  and  rearranged  as  well 
as  brought  up  to  date.  The  author,  in  complaining  of  the  excessive 
labour  involved  in  thus  transforming  a  book,  declares  that  his 
efforts  will  be  duly  rewarded  if  it  should  prove  that  the  manual, 
rather  than  a  more  essentially  didactic  work,  becomes  a  book 
generally  read  by  cultured  Italians,  and  if  it  succeeds  in  awakening 
in  Italy  a  more  real  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  demographic 
problems.  But  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers 
for  a  treatise  of  the  kind,  especially  as  the  book,  if  intended  for  the 
use  of  politicians  and  social  reformers,  has  the  serious  drawback  of 
not  possessing  an  index.  The  same  omission  is  to  be  noted  in 
Professor  Contento's  text-book,  though  presumably  an  index  is  not 
so  necessary  for  undergraduates  expected  to  study  the  subject  from 
cover  to  cover. 

The  second  part  of  the  text-book  covers  largely  the  same  ground 
as  Professor  Colajanni's  manual,  though  the  treatment  differs  in  a 
manner  generally  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  the  objects 
which  the  respective  authors  have  in  view.  The  two  Professors 
agree  that  statistics  should  be  treated  only  as  a  method  applical)le 
to  many  sciences,  amongst  which  demography  is  one,  and  they 
explain  their  special  consideration  of  applied  statistics  in  relation 
to  that  particular  subject  by  its  paramount  importance  and  suitability 
for  statistical  treatment. 

Both  authors  divide  their  study  of  demography  into  what  we 
may  call  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  population.  But  here  the 
similarity  ends.  Professor  Contento  in  each  section  of  his  demo- 
graphy follows  out  the  scientific  order  adopted  in  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  book.  lie  divides  his  subject  into  two  parts— the 
technical  and  the  logical.  The  technical  side  he  sub-divides  into 
(1)  methods  of  investigation,  (2)  the  manipulation  of  data 
(mathematical  calculations  and  formula?),  and  (3)  the  representation 
of    data   (graphical   methods,    &c.);  and   on   the   logical   side,    he 
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considers  the  interpretation  and  examination  of  data  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  laws  governing  the  phenomena  under  considera- 
tion. Thus  he  considers  statistics  of  population — l)oth  static 
(numl)er  of  inhabitants,  age,  ttc.)  and  dynamic  (marriages,  births, 
deaths,  migration)  —  under  these  successive  heads.  Professor 
Colajanni,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  different  object  in  view, 
presents  in  as  attractive  a  form  as  possiljle  figures  and  observations, 
treating,  on  the  statical  side,  of  population  (density,  &c.),  number 
of  communes,  families,  i^c.,  anthropological  characteristics,  races, 
languages,  I'cc,  places  of  origin,  biological  conditions,  age,  infirmities, 
social  conditions  (civil  status,  religion,  education,  occupations) ;  and 
on  the  dynamical  side,  of  what  he  calls  intrinsic  variations  in 
population  (marriages,  births,  morbidity,  &c.),  and  extrinsic  varia- 
tions (migration,  emigration,  immigration,  &c.),  ending  with  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  demographic  variations,  the  theory  of 
population,  and  probaljle  conditions  in  the  future.  Both  books 
have  something  to  say  on  the  historical  side.  But  where  the 
manual  contains  historical  notes  interspersed  amongst  statistical 
considerations,  Professor  Contento  devotes  the  first  chapter  of  his 
text-book  to  the  historical  development  of  statistics,  with  a  view 
not  only  to  the  instruction  of  his  students,  but  also  to  justifying  his 
conceptions  of  the  true  functions  of  statistics. 

The  criticisms  of  the  existing  organisation  of  university  faculties 
in  Italy,  to  which  Professor  Contento  gives  vent  in  his  opening 
remarks,  may  be  of  interest  to  those  concerned  in  university 
administration.  S.S. 

5. — A  short  history  of  English  Agriculture.  By  W.  H.  E.  Cur  tier. 
371  pp.,  8vo.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1909.     Price  6s.  6(1.  net. 

British  agriculture,  as  it  now  exists,  is  the  product  of  many 
centuries,  and  rightly  to  understand  its  present  position  some 
knowledge  of  its  past  is  essential.  For  the  accjuisition  of  such 
knowledge  the  material  is  plentiful  enough,  but  the  subject  is  so 
wide  and  complex  that  even  a  student  may  be  disheartened,  and 
the  man  who  desires  to  ol)tain  only  a  general  survey  ma}'-  shrink 
altogether  from  the  task.  Many  recent  writers  have  made  a  sti'ong 
appeal  to  the  general  reader  by  reason  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
their  subject,  or  the  charm  of  their  literary  presentation  of  it,  but 
they  are,  and  claim  to  be,  only  sectional.  Mr.  Curtler  makes  a  wider 
appeal.  He  presents  a  summary  of  the  events,  the  facts,  and  the 
influences  which  have  set  the  coui-se  of  British  agriculture  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  day.  Within  the  limits  he  has  set 
himself  it  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  description  of  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  forces  which  moulded  the  land  system 
of  this  country  should  be  regarded  as  entirely  adequate,  but  the  salient 
facts  are  clearly  indicated.  It  is,  however,  as  a  history,  clear  and 
concise,  yet  often  detailed,  of  the  progress  of  the  art  and  scienr^e 
(for  it  is  both)  of  agriculture  that  this  book  is  most  welcome  and  note- 
worthy. The  author  traces  the  gradual  improvements  in  the  practice 
of  farming  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  the  beginning  was 
the  common  field,  with  its  three  (sometimes  probably  two)  course 
rotation  dominating  the  v/hole  system  of  farming  and  precluding  all 
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possibility  of  change  or  progress.  Gradually  the  individual  occupa 
tion  of  land,  allowing  scope  for  personal  initiative  and  energy,  made 
progress  possible,  and  step  by  step  farming  improved.  For 
about  three  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest  the  cultivation 
of  arable  land  was  the  main  object  of  farming.  No  doubt  the 
proportion  of  land  then  under  the  plough  was  very  large,  though 
the  figures  usually  given  in  support  of  this  contention  cannot  be 
regarded  without  scepticism.  INIr,  Curtler,  for  example,  cites  two 
instances.  In  1086  he  says  the  arable  land  in  Somerset  was 
577,000  acres,  and  in  Gloucestershire  589,000  acres,  and  he  notes 
that  in  1907  the  corresponding  figures  were  for  Somerset  178,967, 
and  for  Gloucestershire  238,456  acres.  The  total  area  of  Somerset 
is  little  over  1,000,000  acres,  of  which  854,000  acres  are  farmed  at 
the  present  time,  and  only  176,000  acres  are  arable.  Similarly  in 
Gloucestershire  the  total  extent  of  the  county  is  about  800,000  acres, 
of  which  657,000  are  now  farmed,  234,000  acres  being  arable.  It 
is  hardly  credible  that  a  thousand  years  ago  more  than  half  each 
of  these  counties  was  actually  ploughed.  The  truth  is  that  there 
are  no  agricultural  statistics  of  any  real  value  for  that  date. 
Ingenious  computations  have  been  made,  based  on  disputable 
deductions  from  imperfect  data,  but  to  allow  the  figures  thus 
obtained  the  title  of  statistics  is  hardly  permissible  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal.  Practically  the  first  calculations  which  can  be  termed 
agricultural  statistics  are  those  of  Gregory  King  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  His  calculations  have  an  air  of  carefulness, 
and  they  are  at  any  rate  fairly  consistent  with  the  facts  as  we  now 
know  them.  For  example,  he  reckoned  the  total  extent  of  England 
and  Wales  at  39,000,000  acres ;  we  now  know  it  to  be  rather  less 
than  37,500,000  (37,339,000).  He  estimated  the  arable  land  at 
9,000,000  acres,  pastures  and  meadows  at  12,000,000,  and  woods 
and  coppices  3,000,000.  The  ascertained  figures  now  are  about 
11,500,000,  16,000,000,  and  2,000,000  respectively.  Mr.  Curtler 
cjuotes  Gregory  King's  figures,  and  in  the  concluding  chapters  of 
his  l)Ook  and  also  in  the  appendix  he  gives  some  statistics  from  the 
agricultural  returns,  while  throughout  he  gives  for  different  periods 
from  various  sources  much  interesting  information  as  to  prices, 
wages,  and  rents.  In  referring  to  enclosures  he  scarcely  represents 
fully  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  18-45.  He  states  that  since  that  date 
80,000  or  90,000  acres  "  of  common  arable  fields  and  meadows  "  have 
been  enclosed  "  without  parliamentary  sanction  " — an  estimate  which 
must  necessarily  be  very  doubtful — "and  139,517  acres  of  the  same 
have  been  enclosed  with  it  besides  many  acres  of  commons  and 
waste."  The  actual  extent  of  land  enclosed  under  the  Inclosure 
Act  of  1845  was  618,000  acres,  in  addition  to  30,000  acres  since  the 
Commons  Act,  187G,  was  passed. 

Mr.  Curtler  is  for  the  most  part  content  to  chronicle  facts 
without  undue  comment,  but  his  jiassing  ol)servations  are  pertinent. 
His  remark  that  "  agriculture  under  feudalism  suffered  from  many 
of  the  evils  of  socialism "  is  timely,  when  some  modern  land 
reformers  appear  to  think  that  true  progress  is  to  be  found  in  a 
reversion  to  mediaeval  methods.     There  is  shrewdness  also  in  the 
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description  of  the  life  of  the  rural  labourer  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
author  sums  up  its  drawbacks  thus :  "No  books,  no  newspapers,  no 
change  of  scene  by  cheap  excursions,  no  village  school,  no  politics." 
It  is,  perhaps,  doubtfully  true  to  say  that  the  fourteenth  century 
labourer  had  no  politics — he  had  rather  a  tendency  to  violent 
politics — and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  modern  labourer  would 
feel  the  absence  of  bicycles  almost  as  keenly  as  the  lack  of  books. 
But  it  is  at  least  ai'guable  that  the  life  of  the  rural  labourer  five  or 
six  centuries  ago  had  much  to  compensate  for  its  hardship  and 
squalor.  If  its  pleasures  would  have  little  savour  now,  it  is  also 
true  that  its  pains  were  less  poignant  than  they  appear  to  this  less 
hardy  generation.  E.H.R. 

6. — Land  and  labour:  lessons  from  Belgium.  By  B.  Seebohm 
Rowntree.  633pp.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1910. 
Price  I  OS.  6d.  net. 

At  once  statistical,  economic,  and  political,  Mr.  Rowntree's 
exhaustive  volume  offers  to  the  student  a  store  house  of  opportune 
and  illuminating  facts.  Some  of  these  facts  may  have  been  already 
recorded  and  somewhere  available,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
brought  together  in  such  convenient  juxtaposition,  while  the  others, 
and  they  are  many,  which  have  been  unearthed  by  this  laborious 
enquiry,  are  here  elaborately  discussed  in  their  comparative  bearing 
on  our  own  social  economy.  The  form  in  which  they  appear 
testifies  to  a  vast  amount  of  painstaking  research  hy  the  author. 
Such  a  work  deserves  and  must  receive  the  cordial  acknowledge- 
ment of  any  enquirer  into  the  problems  which  differentiate  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  life  of  a  country  like  Belgium  from 
that  of  neighbouring  states,  and  from  the  conditions  of  Great 
Britain  in  particular.  It  is  not  necessar}''  that  one  should  entirely 
conciu'  in  all  of  the  deductions  made  from  the  completed 
enquiry  to  see  what  really  good  work  has  been  accomplished, 
and  what  valuable  data  are  here  presented,  both  for  future 
reference  and  for  economic  argument  in  the  perennial  contro- 
versies which  ai'ise  over  such  questions  as  those  of  small  and 
large  holdings,  of  masters  and  workmen,  of  landlords  and  tenants. 
Not  a  few  sidelights  on  some  of  the  immediately  political  or  fiscal 
problems  which  are  prominent  in  our  day,  on  points  of  taxation  or 
on  the  movement  of  land  values  are  also  suggested  b}'  an  examination, 
such  as  these  pages  offer,  of  what  the  Belgian  has  to  teach  the 
Englishman  by  way  of  example  or  by  way  of  warning.  The 
cockpit  of  Europe  as  Belgium  has  been  described  in  international 
warfare,  its  variously  divided  surface,  and  its  mixture  of  Latin  and 
Teutonic  races,  alike  present  a  field  for  the  study  of  conflicting 
theories,  and  leave  us  an  impression  of  a  drawn  battle  and  an 
unsettled  balance  of  economic  doctrine.  Mr.  Rowntree  is  well 
entitled,  after  the  long  study  he  has  made,  to  hold  firmly  to  his 
own  views  as  to  the  teaching  which  may  be  legitimately  drawn 
from  the  disputed  issues,  even  if  we  are  not  always  convinced 
that  the  relative  importance  of  the  factors,  which  make  up  so 
complex  a  national  problem,  has  been  rightly  weighed  in  every 
one  of  these  pregnant  pages. 

VOL.  LXXIII.      PART  VII.  3  I 
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The  physical  character  and  peculiarities  of  the  Belgian  territory, 
its  land  system,  its  industrial  and  agricultural  growth  are  here 
successfully  portrayed  with  a  thoroughness  which  will  ensure  for 
Mr.  Eowntree's  labour  the  gratitude  of  economists  and  statis- 
ticians. The  very  varied  races  and  very  varied  soil,  and  the  close 
mixture  of  the  industrial  with  the  agricultural  or  at  least  the 
rural  inhabitants,  present  at  once  a  parallel  and  a  contrast  in 
the  distribution  of  a  densely-packed  population  on  a  relatively 
narrow  surface,  such  as  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  Europe  can  we  so 
conveniently  find. 

From  the  statistical  point  of  view  a  reviewer  naturally  fastens 
with  interest  on  the  results  of  Mr.  Eowntree's  estimates  of  the 
existing  character  of  the  land  distribution  of  country  which  seems 
to  give  the  status  of  landowner  to  lo  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
and  indeed  to  i8  per  cent,  of  the  persons  over  21  years  of  age. 
Evidence  is  furnished  of  the  existence  of  well-nigh  720,000  owners 
on  6,895,000  acres,  whereof  only  27  owners  can  claim  the  dignity 
of  holding  a  5,000-acre  estate.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  Belgian 
landowners  possess  less  than  5  acres  each,  and  95  per  cent,  will  be 
found  to  own  less  than  25  acres  each.  Over  one  quarter  of  the  soil 
of  Belgium  is  in  the  hands  of  owners  under  this  25-acre  limit.  Some 
idea  of  the  trouble  involved  in  reaching  these  figures  is  offered  by 
Mr.  Eowntree's  explanation  that  the  data  relied  upon  are  not  the 
mere  quotation  of  the  official  figures  giving  the  superficial  "number 
of  landowners."  That  figure  indeed  shows  nearly  twice  as  many 
entries  (1,302,737  in  1907)  as  have  just  been  quoted.  The  larger 
figures  are  discovered  to  represent  not  separate  proprietors  but 
separate  units  of  property  in  different  communes,  while  it  is  found 
that  some  Belgians  own  land  in  30,  40,  or  even  100  communes.  Much 
closer  investigations  of  the  existing  land  registers  were  thus  required 
to  arrive  at  a  closer  estimate.  These  employed,  we  are  told,  the  lal)Our 
of  something  like  383  Government  officials  and  loi  private  clerks 
dealing  with  300,000  record  cards  "weighing  over  i|  tons."  To 
find  the  analysed  result  of  all  this  search  one  must  refer  to  the  tables  of 
the  volume  which  throw  much  new  light  on  the  land  diftusion  which 
characterises  Belgium.  Yet  with  all  this  diffusion  we  are  asked  to 
remember  that  Belgium,  though  a  country  of  small  holdings,  is  not 
l:)y  any  means  a  typical  country  of  peasant  proprietors.  Only 
28  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  in  number — representing  however 
one-third  part  of  the  cultivated  land — is  actually  "  owner-farmed." 
On  two-thirds  of  the  agricultui'al  surface  it  appears  the  system  of 
tenant  farming  prevails.  Even  if,  according  to  another  calculation, 
of  a  more  speculative  character — where  the  survey  is  carried  beyond 
the  land  properly  cultivated,  and  common-land  woods  and  forests 
are  embraced,  and  the  farming  of  the  latter  groups  is  somewhat 
tentatively  attributed  to  the  owners — the  surface  owner-farmed 
would  scarcely  reach  one-half.  Such  facts  lend  importance  to  the 
information  here  collected  of  the  very  high  rents  prevailing  in 
Belgium,  and  the  intensive  culture  distinguishing  certain  regions. 
The  author  "  averages  "  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  in  Belgium  at 
365.  yl.  per  acre,  against  20s.  in   England,   and  the  value  of  the 
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soil — with,  of  course,  enormous  variations,  which  go  far  to  discount 
the  use  of  an  "  average  "  in  such  matters — at  nearly  60/.  per  acre, 
against  25/.  in  this  country.  In  dealing  with  the  forcing  up  of 
land  values  in  Belgium  and  the  high  rents  which  result  from  this 
keen  demand  for  land,  Mr.  Kowntree  urges  that  the  State  ought 
to  claim  a  tiibute  from  the  unearned  increment  accruing  to  what 
he  describes  as  mere  "accidental  owners."  Any  discussion  of  the 
basis  for  this  claim,  and  of  the  meaning  of  accidental  ownership, 
would  carry  a  mere  reviewer  perilously  near  embarking  on  some  of 
the  party  political  issues  of  the  day  nearer  home.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  data  here  collected  to  show,  so  far 
as  the  Belgium  official  statistics  may  be  implicitly  followed — and 
there  is  room  for  some  hesitation  here  as  regards  the  earlier  figures 
— the  progress  which  agriculture,  as  a  whole,  has  made  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion which  changing  practice  and  more  intensive  cultivation  has, 
here  at  all  events,  apparently  succeeded  in  retaining  on  the  soil. 
If  even  in  Belgium  there  was  8  per  cent,  less  of  the  ciiltivated  land 
under  cereals  in  1895  than  in  1846,  it  was  mainly  in  wheat  that 
any  reduction  occurred^  and  the  areas  under  all  crops  for  use  by  live 
stock  were  augmented.  Wheat  growing  is  quoted  as  falling  off  by 
25^  per  cent,  in  the  fifty  years,  the  surface  under  oats  rising  23  per 
cent.,  and  barley  and  rye  remaining  stationary.  It  is  in  the  larger 
use  of  roots  and  of  double  or  catch  crops  that  the  recent  change  of 
methods  of  farming  is  conspicuous.  A  claim  is  however  made  that 
better  farming  has  vastly  increased  even  the  cereal  produce,  and,  if 
we  can  accept  the  official  reckonings  at  both  dates  as  similarly 
arrived  at,  an  acre  of  wheat  now  produces  i8;|  cwts.  against 
12  J  cwts.  in  1871-80  and  11  cwts.  in  1846.  Parallel  advances  are 
suggested  in  rye  and  oats.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  however, 
of  the  spread  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Belgian  peasant  to  closer  forms  of  culture,  it  surprises  one  to  note 
that  Belgium  has  still  but  64  per  cent,  of  her  land  actually  in 
cultivation.  This  is  much  the  same  ratio  as  France  and  C4ermany, 
and  it  is  less  than  England  and  Wales  can  show  (73  per  cent.). 
Whether  the  definitions  of  "  cultivation "  in  these  countries  are 
always  identical  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  argument  in  these  com- 
parisons. The  agricultural  statistician  may  view  with  not  a  little 
interest  the  figures  here  quoted  for  the  development  of  the  live 
stock  industry — other,  of  course,  than  sheep  where  the  Belgians 
have  lost  heavily — and  indeed  the  movement  upwards  in  numbers 
of  cattle  and  swine  in  Belgium  is  considerable.  The  increase  in  the 
cattle  seems  to  date  mainly  since  1880,  and  there  are  questions  of 
statistical  enumeration  to  be  considered  which  possibly  may  affect 
the  figures.  In  any  case  the  extent  of  the  Belgian  efforts  here 
described  to  provide  for  its  dense  population  will  repay  study,  even 
if  some  of  the  not  insignificant  import  figures  quoted  require  a  still 
further  dissection,  and  may  suggest  a  reference  to  and  a  comparison 
with  other  data,  which  have  been  forthcoming  on  the  extent  of 
the  Belgian  foreign  food  supply.  If  it  were  not  ungenerous  to 
suggest   the   extension   of    so   vast   an  enquiry,    one   might   have 
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welcomed  some  reference  to  the  Belgian  price  records,  which 
M.  H.  Denis  has  lately  published. 

An  interesting  section  of  Mr.  Eowntree's  work  discusses  the 
dimensions  of  the  population  actually  engaged  in  Belgian  agriculture. 
As  elsewhere,  and  indeed  as  with  ourselves,  the  official  statistics  on 
this  point  are  difficult  to  handle,  and  leave  a  good  deal  of  room  for 
doubt.  We  are  reminded  that  neither  the  1,204,810  persons  who 
have  been  regarded  as  "  agricultural "  in  the  agricultural  census  of 
1895,  nor  the  much  smaller  total  of  697,372,  which  was  credited  to 
this  industry  by  the  general  census  of  five  years  later,  are  to  be 
taken  as  absolute  facts.  The  larger  figure  seems  to  embrace  many 
individual  workers  and  their  wives  whose  immediate  work  is  really 
industrial,  and  whose  concern  with  the  small  land  plots  they  held 
was  quite  immaterial  as  a  matter  of  income.  The  smaller  figure  again 
errs  by  defect  in  omitting  to  count  exhaustively  the  whole  of  the 
female  labour,  which  is  inevitably  involved  by  a  small  holding  system 
of  agriculture.  However,  even  by  the  lower  estimate  some  15  per 
cent,  of  the  Belgian  population  over  12  years  of  age  would  seem  to 
be  agricultural,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  "  occupied  "  portion  of 
the  community  might  be  assigned  to  this  category.  Mr.  Eowntree 
indeed  finds  "on  the  land"  95  persons  for  each  square  mile  in 
Belgium  against  28  in  Great  Britain.  A  distinctive  feature  of 
difference,  too,  arises  when  we  find  it  shown  that  35  per  cent,  of  the 
Belgian  agricultural  workers  were  labourers  and  65  per  cent,  farmers 
or  their  families.  These  are  proportions  which  it  may  be  said  are 
about  exactly  reversed  in  our  own  case  in  this  country.  The  female 
working  element  in  the  Belgian  agricultural  group  naturally  rises 
high,  as  their  type  of  agriculture  imposes  much  labour  on  women. 
It  is  put  here  at  23  per  cent,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
considerably  above  even  the  19  per  cent,  credited  to  Scotland,  and 
it  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  mere  5  per  cent,  to  which  female 
labour,  according  to  such  records  as  we  have,  has  been  reduced 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  growing  industrialism  of  Belgium 
is  nevertheless  tending  to  restrict  the  proportion  of  the  workers 
now  reckoned  as  agricultural,  although  there  is  not,  it  would 
appear,  any  absolute  decline,  as  with  ourselves,  in  the  numbers  on  a 
fifty  years  surve}^  but  even  an  increase  of  some  1 1  per  cent.  The 
industrial  element  however  was  oidy  7  per  cent,  in  IS-tG,  whereas 
in  1896  it  is  put  at  18  per  cent. 

How  far  the  relative  success  of  the  small  farm  system  with  its 
intensive  culture,  high  rents  and  high  land  values,  has  another  side 
in  the  low  pay,  lower  standard  of  living  and  hard  gi'inding  work 
of  the  Belgian  peasant,  and  in  his  defective  educational  provision  is 
a  question  which  merits  grave  consideration.  On  the  latter  point 
we  are  told  that  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  popuhition  over  12 
cannot  read  or  write.  These  drawl)acks  are  to  be  weighed  when  a 
contrast  is  made  with  British  conditions  and  the  higher  wages  and 
greater  relative  comfort  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  our  own 
country  is  not  forgotten  in  this  most  useful  contribution  to  a 
study  of  the  Belgian  life.  The  volume  ofi"ers  most  abundant  and 
elaborate  information  respecting  the  cost  and  modes  of  living  and  the 
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consideriitions  governing  the  low  Belgian  wages.  No  reviewer  would 
be  justified,  however,  in  attempting  to  exhaust  the  many  spheres 
of  enquiry  here  opened,  such  as  the  relatively  large  alcoholic 
consumption,  which  we  are  here  told  makes  the  Belgian  workers 
toil  for  more  than  two  months  out  of  every  twelve  simply  to  pay 
their  drink  bill. 

Emphatically,  however,  should  the  stvident  be  advised  in  his 
perusal  of  this  book  to  turn  to  the  weighty  statistics  given  of  the 
distinctive  and  most  valuable  aid  which  Belgium  enjoys  in  the 
matter  of  internal  transport  over  all  her  competitors.  Not  only 
does  her  intensely-developed  mileage  of  ordinary  railways  put  her 
well  ahead  of  other  States,  but  she  possesses,  in  her  remarkable 
system  of  light  railways  and  cheap  transport  rates,  facilities  M'hich 
perhaps  have  as  much  as  anything  to  do  with  the  profita])le  growth 
of  intensive  cultivation.  The  striking  advantage  of  a  light  railway 
system — which,  relatively  to  area,  is  nine  times  as  extensive  as  in 
Germany,  fourteen  times  as  great  as  in  France,  and  more  than 
thirtj^-eight  times  as  great  as  we  can  show  in  this  country — is  a 
very  material  addition  to  the  growing  knowledge  and  practice 
of  scientific  manuring,  and  the  development  of  co-operative  methods 
in  largely  helping  the  progress  of  the  Belgian  effort  to  make  the 
most  out  of  a  soil  which  has  no  special  advantages  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  densely-packed  population.  P.G.C. 

7. — Histoire  econoraique  de  la  'propriM,  des  salaires,  des  denr<^es  et  de 
tous  les  prix  en  gihidral  depiiis  Van  1200  jusqu'en  Van  1800.  Par 
Le  Vicomte  G.  d'Avenel.     Tome  v.     Paris:  Ernest  Leroux,  1909. 

This  addition  to  the  series  of  substantial  volumes  on  the  history 
of  prices  in  France  coA^ers  the  same  ground  as  the  smaller  volume, 
"  Les  Riches  depuis  sept  cent  ans,"  recently  noticed  in  these  columns 
(see  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  September,  1909).  It  is, 
therefore,  lumecessary  to  survey  the  conclusions  at  which  the  author 
arrives.  The  present  volume,  in  a  wealth  of  footnotes  and  in  a 
bulky  appendix,  supplies  much  of  the  material  which  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  the  statements  in  the  text.  The  appendices,  as  in  the 
preceding  volumes  of  the  series,  give  in  detail  the  references  to  the 
original  sources  of  information.  Tables  setting  forth  the  estimated 
classification  of  French  families,  l)oth  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  income  and  that  of  the  property  they  possess,  the  latter  based 
on  the  statistics  of  inheritances,  are  included,  as  well  as  extracts 
from  ancient  documents.  A  further  table  compares  the  grouping 
of  families,  in  accordance  with  their  wealth,  in  England  and  in 
France.  The  author  criticises  the  views  of  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet 
laid  before  the  Society  in  1908,  and  contends  that  they  result  in 
an  underestimate  of  British  capital  wealth.  A.W.  F. 

8. — La  mortalita  sccondo  Veta,  e  la  durata  delta  vita  econornicamente 
prodtittiva.  By  G.  Mortara.  8-1  pp.,  8vo.  Eome :  Co-operativa 
Tipografica  Manuzio,  190S. 

The  numerous  collections  which  have  been  made  lately  of  the 
life-tables  of  different  countries  materially  facilitate  the  investigation 
of   various   interesting    problems   which   have   not    hitherto   been 
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treated  otherwise  than  on  the  comparatively  narrow  basis  of 
observations  in  a  single  country.  In  the  work  under  notice,  for 
instance,  Dr.  Mortara  is  able  to  start  at  once  from  the  wide  basis 
provided  by  the  labours  of  not  only  his  compatriots,  who  have  long 
been  in  the  van  of  this  branch  of  statistics,  but  also  of  those  working 
in  the  same  field  in  most  other  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Our 
author  goes  even  further  abroad,  and  includes  in  his  survey  the 
tables  for  Japan,  India,  and  more  than  one  of  the  States  of  Australia. 
It  is  not  apparent,  however,  that  he  materially  strengthens  his 
argument  by  the  introduction  of  the  facts  relating  to  populations 
living  under  conditions  of  life  so  different  from  the  circumstances 
affecting  communities  nearer  home.  Speaking  generally,  the 
author  seeks  to  ascertain  in  the  first  instance,  the  relative  effect 
on  mortality  of  extrinsic  influences,  or  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances,  and  of  intrinsic,  by  which  he  denotes  the  organic 
power  of  resistance,  making  use  of  tables  prepared  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time  for  the  same  community,  re-computed  into  the 
longer  age-periods  selected  for  his  purpose.  He  then  reviews  the 
life-chances  of  the  various  populations  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  productivity.  Here  he  groups  his  material,  in  accordance 
with  precedent,  into,  first,  the  population  under  15  years  old, 
Avhich  he  counts  as  costing  more  than  it  produces  ;  secondly,  from 
15  to  20,  during  which,  according  to  Pareto,  the  production  is  equal 
to  consumption ;  from  20  to  60  the  productivity  exceeds  the 
consumption,  whilst  over  60  the  population  again  tends  to  be 
not  self-supporting,  though  less  burdensome  than  the  young.  In 
regard  to  this  last  category,  it  may  perhaps  be  remarked,  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  difference  between  a  population 
mainly  agricultural  and  one  which  is  more  concerned  in  factorial 
industries,  the  former  passing  into  the  non-effective  ranks  later 
than  the  operative  in  the  towns.  Dr.  Mortara  discusses  the  effect 
upon  the  economic  position  of  the  population  of  a  decline  in  the 
mortality,  wisely  beginning  with  the  qualification  "  all  other 
conditions  being  equal."  He  notes,  for  instance,  the  lower  "cost 
of  producing  "  an  adult ;  the  increased  productivity  of  the  adult 
due  to  an  extension  of  the  mean  after-lifetime,  and  the  greater 
number  attaining  and  fulfilling  the  productive  period,  not  to 
mention  the  less  effort  in  obtaining  these  results  under  a  smaller 
mortality.  He  examines  the  somewhat  dogmatic  conclusion  of 
Lexis,  that  a  decreased  infantile  mortality  due  to  improvement  in 
external  circumstances  tends  to  prolong  life  no  more  than  a  few 
years,  and  then  amongst  an  enfeebled  population ;  the  conclusion 
being  that  this  "  compensation  for  over-production  theory  "  is  not 
established,  though  the  evidence  on  each  side  is  at  present 
inadequate.  In  this  view  Dr.  Mortara  is  in  accord  with  several 
of  his  predecessors,  and  also  as  to  the  fact  that  an  increased 
natality  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  an  increased  mortality  in  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Keverting  to  the  earlier  question,  that  of 
the  influence  of  external  conditions,  the  author  considers  his 
evidence  to  indicate  that  such  influence  is  more  prominent  amongst 
children  of  over  5  than  amongst  the  younger;  that  it  tends  to 
increase  between  20  and  60,  and  to  fall  off  as  compared  to  the 
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gradual  failing  of  resisting  power  in  old  age.  There  are,  of  course, 
several  points  in  this  work,  referring  to  both  method  and 
conclusions,  on  which  difterences  of  opinion  exist  among  experts, 
such  as  Ballod,  AVestergaard,  and  the  author's  own  fellow-country- 
men, Benini  and  Beneduce ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  work  is  a  useful 
and  praiseworthy  attempt  to  solve  the  difficult  questions  with  which 
it  deals.  J.A.B. 

9. — The  vagrancy  jjvohlem:  the  case  for  measures  of  restraint  far 
tramps,  loafers,  and  vnemployables ;  xinth  a  study  of  Continental  detention 
colonies  and  labour  houses,  ^y  William  Harbutt  Dawson,  xv  +  270  pp., 
sm.  8vo.     London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  5s.  net. 

In  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  book  the  author  reproduces, 
with  some  supjilementary  information,  three  articles  written  by  him 
in  1 900,  advocating  detention  colonies  and  labour  houses  and  other 
methods  of  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  ^^dth  the  urban  loafer. 
Even  in  these  ten  years,  however,  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  measures  then  urged  by  him,  by  the  establishment 
of  public  labour  registries  and  by  the  prohibition  of  child  vagrancy, 
under  the  Children's  Act,  1908,  which  he  rightly  qualifies  as  a 
humane  law.  The  new  matter  relates  to  (1)  the  Belgian  beggars' 
depots ;  (2)  the  German  labour  houses  and  tramp  prisons,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Berlin  municipal  labour  house ;  and  (3)  the 
treatment  of  vagrancy  in  Switzerland.  Mr.  Dawson  points  out  that, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  German  Imperial  Penal  Code,  poor- 
law  authorities  in  several  of  the  States  constituting  the  German 
Empire  had  power  to  enforce  labour  on  the  "  work-shy."  The 
municipal  labour  house  at  Leipzig  is  for  the  detention,  suitable 
employment,  and  moral  improvement  of  that  class,  as  well  as  of 
persons  under  18  years  of  age  who  are  demoralised,  children  under 
15  who  are  in  danger,  homeless  persons,  persons  condemned  to 
simple  detention  wuth  hard  labour,  and  persons  condemned  to 
simple  detention  who,  though  not  condemned  also  to  hard  labour, 
wish  for  employment.  The  Dresden  labour  house  adds  to  these 
classes  that  of  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  who  neglect  to 
provide  for  them.  These  provisions  appear  to  go  beyond  anything 
that  a  British  legislature  would  be  likely  to  depute  to  poor-law 
authorities. 

In  a  final  chapter  Mr.  Dawson  reviews  the  recommendations  of 
the  recent  Royal  Commission,  the  Viceregal  Poor-law  Reform  Com- 
mission for  Ireland,  and  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 
He  finds  in  them  evidence  that  a  new  spirit  has  come  over  public 
opinion  on  these  questions.  His  remarks  are  acute  and  judicious. 
Some  useful  appendices  are  added.  E.B. 

10. — Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laics  and  Relief  of  Distress. 
Appendix,  vol.  xixa.  Report  on  the  effects  of  employment  w  assistance 
given  to  the  '■^  unemployed  "  since  1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  distress 
oxitside  the  Pow  Laiu  in  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 
xii  +  193  pp.,  fob,  and  18  plates.     [Cd-5073.]     1910.     Price  3s.  6d. 

This  report  is  preceded  by  a  letter  of  transmissal,  addressed  to 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  containing 
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a  modest  apology  by  Mr.  Pringle  for  the  "  very  rough  manner  "  in 
which  his  report  has  been  brought  together,  and  explaining  the 
brief  space  of  time  available  to  him  and  the  other  difficulties  he 
experienced  in  fulfilling  his  mission.  The  report  itself  is  divided 
into  iowr  parts.  In  part  1  the  evidence  derivable  from  parliamentary 
and  other  reports,  as  to  the  recurrence  of  periods  of  distress  which 
have  led  to  unemployment,  the  predominant  causes  of  it,  and  the 
means  adopted  for  dealing  with  it,  is  summarised.  In  part  2 
particulars  as  to  the  unemployed  are  given,  and  an  answer  is  sought 
to  several  questions,  among  them — to  what  extent  the  unemployed 
are  persons  who  are  or  have  been  members  of  friendly  societies  or 
trade  unions.  The  answer  is  that  the  class  applying  for  assistance 
has  not  the  habit  of  making  provision  on  mutual  lines.  From  this 
Mr.  Pringle  draws  some  important  inferences.  In  part  3  the  agencies 
for  dealing  with  or  providing  against  unemployment  (other  than 
distress  committees)  are  described.  In  part  4  the  effects  of  assistance 
to  the  unemployed  are  discussed.  The  problems  formulated  in  the 
official  memorandum,  defining  the  enquiry  which  Mr.  Pringle  and 
the  investigators  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  appointed  to 
undertake,  are  dealt  with  in  succession,  and  the  evidence  tending 
towards  a  solution  of  them  is  clearly  stated.  There  are  few, 
however,  of  those  problems  in  which  this  evidence  can  be  said  to 
be  absolutely  conclusive.  The  appendix  contains  a  great  amount 
of  statistical  detail,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  does 
not  afford  much  material  for  comparison,  nor  does  it  lend  itself  easily 
to  broad  generalisation.  The  great  number  of  diagrams  showing  the 
fluctuations  of  unemployment  in  various  occupations  and  localities 
illustrate  this.  All  that  need  be  added  is  an  expression  of  admiration 
for  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  Mr.  Pringle  has  accumulated 
so  large  a  body  of  facts  bearing  on  the  question  he  was  called  upon 
to  investigate.  E.B. 

11. — People's  hanks;  a  record  of  social  and  economic  success.  By 
Henry  W.  Wolff".  Third  edition,  newly  revised  and  enlarged. 
XV  +  587  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  6s.  net. 

The  first  edition  of  this  useful  book  appeared  iji  1893,  and 
Avas  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  present  volume,  which  has  nearly 
two  hundred  more  pages  than  the  second  edition,  dated  1896, 
but  issued  in  1897.  All  three  bear  the  same  dedication — to 
Sig.  Luzzatti,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  and  founder  of  people's 
banks  there,  and  the  same  mottoes  testify  to  that  which  has 
been  Mr.  AVolff"s  inspiring  idea  throughout,  viz.,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement  that  "  if  someone  had  told  me  a  few  years  ago  what 
progress  co-operation  was  about  to  make,  I  should  have  said  that  he 
was  talking  of  a  vision  of  Utopia,"  and  M.  Jules  Simon's  aphorism 
that  "  the  greatest  banker  of  the  world  is  he  who  deals  with  the 
pence  of  the  proletariat."  In  other  respects,  revision  and  bringing 
up-to-date  have  come  to  mean  re-writing,  and  new  chapters  have 
been  added.  Mr.  Wolif  may  justly  claim  that  his  work  is  the  most 
complete  book  on  the  sul)ject  pul)lished  in  any  language.  It  is 
supplemented  by  a  volume  on  the  rationale  of  the  principles  and 
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practice  of  co-operative  banking,  wliich  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  Ixx,  p.  353. 

The  added  chapters  appear  to  be  those  relating  to  adaptations, 
assisted  co-operative  credit,  co-operative  credit  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  co-operative  credit  in  India.  In  that  on  adaptations, 
Mr.  Woltf  tells  the  story  of  oft-shoots  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
system  in  Wiirttemburg  and  Hanover,  of  a  union  of  Polish  societies, 
established  in  1873,  which  in  1908  had  234  societies  with  outstand- 
ing advances  exceeding  7,000,000/.  sterling,  and  of  a  thoroughly 
people's  bank  organised  in  Lorraine  ;  and  he  criticises  with  some 
severity  the  methods  of  the  organisation  in  Germany  of  which 
Herr  Haas  is  chairman.  In  the  chapter  on  assisted  co-operative 
credit,  Mr.  Wolff  expresses  views  which  are  absolutely  sound,  and 
the  more  deserving  of  consideration  that  they  come  from  so 
enthusiastic  a  worker  and  so  doughty  a  combatant  for  the  banks. 
There  is  no  country,  he  says,  where  the  seductive  issue  has  not  been 
raised,  whether  co-operative  banks  should  not  1)e  helped  in  their 
first  formation  and  their  extension  b}'  a  little  judicious  aid.  In  not 
a  few  countries,  the  solution  has  been  sought  in  some  form  of  State 
intervention.  In  Prussia,  in  1895,  a  State-endowed  central  bank 
was  created.  It  does  not  pay.  In  1901,  the  Italian  Government 
reversed  M.  Luzzatti's  golden  rule  of  providing  security  first  and 
money  after,  and  opened  a  fund  to  make  loans  to  co-operative 
institutions  to  be  created  in  the  future.  The  hope  that  thus  thrift 
would  be  stimulated  has  not  been  realised.  Similar  attempts  have 
been  made  by  ourselves  in  India,  with  the  like  result.  The  lesson 
of  it  all  is  that  the  State  should  confine  itself  to  its  proper  business, 
and  not  think  that  it  is  promoting  co-operation  when  it  is  merely 
distributing  a  mischievous  kind  of  charity.  In  the  chapter  on  co- 
operative credit  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  Mr.  Wolff"  presses  the 
point  further,  and  shows  that  the  bureaucratic  administration 
organised  with  State  help  by  the  late  Count  Karolyi  has  overridden 
the  members'  self-help  and  self-government.  In  the  chapter  on 
co-operative  credit  in  India,  Mr.  Wolff"  observes  that  by  poverty  and 
opportunities  for  production,  that  great  dependency  appears  to  be 
specially  marked  out  for  the  practise  of  co-operative  credit.  After 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  movement  and  stating  the  present 
financial  position  of  the  1,766  rural  banks,  the  225  urban  banks,  and 
the  14  central  banks  in  India,  he  concludes  that  the  seed  of  co- 
operation has  fallen  upon  good  ground,  and  that  the  institution  of 
co-operative  credit  is  a  more  efficient  remedy  for  distress  and  back- 
wardness than  any  that  State  tutelage  or  State  financing  could  have 
produced. 

Mr.  Wolff"  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  social  and  economic 
success  that  has  attended  the  movement  of  which  he  has  so  long 
been  the  enthusiastic  and  untiring  advocate,  and  be  encouraged  to 
continue  his  philanthropic  labours  by  the  reception  with  which  his 
book  has  been  met.  E.B. 
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12. — Other  Netv  Puhlications* 

[These  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 

Albert  [Dr.  Hermann).  Die  geschichtliche  Entwickelung  des  Zins- 
fusses  in  Deutschland  von  1895  bis  1908.  210  pp.,  8vo.  Leipzig: 
Duncker  and  Humblot,  1910.     Price  5  marks  50  pf. 

[A  study  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  Grermanj,  and  of  its  development  in 
reeent  years.  Tlie  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with 
its  theoretical  development  and  the  second  with  its  historical  development. 
Tliere  are  several  diagrams  illustrative  of  the  subject.] 

Arctowshi  {Hcnr^jk).     Studies  on  Climate  and  Crops.     The  Yield  of 
AVheat  in  the  United  States  and  in  Russia  during  1891  to  1900. 
16  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1910. 
[The  author  finds  that  the  variations  of  harvests  are  such  that  bad  years  in 
one  region  of  the  globe  are  frequently  yeai-s  of  excellent  yield  in  anotlier 
region,  though  the  centres  of  compensation  are  not  always  in  the  same 
regions.] 
Bageliot  (Walter).     Lombard  Street.     A  description  of   the  Money 
Market.     New  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Corrigeiida  by 
Hartley  Withers.     372   pp.,   8vo.     London  :    Smith,    Elder  and 
Co.,  1910.     Price  35.  6d. 
[Mr.  Withers,  in  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  this  classic,  gives  those  wlio 
are  unacquainted  with  the  money  market  of  to-day  a  brief  account  of  the 
principal  movements  and  tendencies  wliich  have  altered  the  conditions  of 
the  market  since  Bagehot  wrote,  and  which  he  foresaw  and  predicted.] 

Baker  (C.  Ashmore).  Rates ;  being  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of 
Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants  (England  and  AVales).  Analysed  and  Compared. 
33  pp.,  fol.    London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.    Price  25.  6(/.  net. 

[This  compilation  will  be  most  useful  to  students  of  municipal  trading, 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  which  is  the  selection  of  figures  tliat  are  actually 
comparable.  The  basis  of  reference  adopted  has  been  the  population  of 
the  towns  at  the  census  of  1901,  except  in  the  case  of  "public  works," 
where  the  mileages  of  streets  and  roads  maintained  by  the  Councils  have 
been  taken  as  the  divisors.  It  is  hoped  in  future  issues  considerably  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  book.] 
Bertillon  (Dr.  Jacques).  Statistique  des  successions  en  France  et  a 
r^tranger.     60  pp.,  8vo.     Paris  :  Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.,  1910. 

[Owing  to  recent  improvements  in  the  French  official  statistics  of  the  values 
and  numbers  of  estates  passing  by  death,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  fuller 
information  as  to  their  distribution  among  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity  than  was  lieretofore  the  case.  This  iuleresting  study  seeks  to 
utilise  this  information  and  to  compare  it  with  conditions  in  other 
countries  in  so  far  as  comparison  is  possible.] 

Cox-Sinrlair  (Edward  S.)  and  Hi/nes  (Thomas).     Land  Values.     The 

taxation  of  land  values  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910 

.     .     .     xxxii  +  418  pp.,  8vo.    London:  Charles  Knight  and  Co., 

1910.     Price  lo.s.  net. 

[This  book  Iras  been  written  in  view  of  tlio  scheme  of  land  valuation  and 

taxation  under  Part  1  of  the  Finance  Act,  1910.     It  gives  a  short  liislorical 

account  of  existing  systems  of  taxation  and  valuation.     Tart  2  deals  witli 

valuation  and  taxation  of  land  values,  and  Part  3  contains  the  text  of 

tlie  Act,  with  notes.] 

*  See  also  "Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  807,  sqq. 
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iJrijilen  (John  F.).     Addresses  and  Papers  on  Life  Insurances  and 

other  subjects  by  — ,  President  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 

America.       330    pp.,    8vo.       Newark,    N.J.  :    The    Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America,  1909. 

[An  interesting^  collection  of  Papers  dealing  with  industrial  insurance  and 

its  growth  in  recent  j'ears.] 

Edwards  {Her.  George  Z.).  A  Vicar  as  Vagrant,  with  introduction  by 
Rev.  Canon  Denton  Thompson,  M.A.,  Kector  of  Birmingham. 
32  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  2d. 

[Describes  experiences  of  common  lodj^ing  liouses  and  the  surroundings 
of  the  vagrant  class.  The  author  advocates  the  formation  of  labour 
colonies  in  each  county,  whicli  would  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  present 
casual  wards.] 

Gini  {Prof.  Currado).  Sulla  variabilita  dei  due  sessi  alia  nascita  e 
nelle  eta  adulte.     49  pp.,  8vo.     Cagliari :  G.  Dessi,  1910. 

[A  statistical  study  of  the  variability  of  sex  at  birth  and  of  adults.  There 
are  tables  of  anthropometric  measurements  of  infants  at  birth,  dis- 
tinguishing the  sex,  compiled  at  lying-in  institutions  in  different  countries.] 

Intorno  al  metoclo  dei  residui  dello  Stuart   Mill  e  alle  sue 

applicazioni  alle  scienze  sociali.  22  pp.,  8vo.  Cagliari :  G.  Dessi, 
1910. 

Higgs  {Mary)  and  Hayward  {Edward  E.).  Where  shall  she  live  ? 
The  homelessness  of  the  woman  worker,  written  for  the  National 
Association  for  Women's  Lodging  Houses.  viii  +  216  pp., 
sm.  8vo.     London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  i.s-.  6d.  net. 

[Housing  difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  the  woman  worker  under 
present  conditions  in  large  towns.] 

Jaffi  {Edgar).  Das  englische  Bankwesen.  Zweite  durchgesehene 
und  erweiterte  AuHage.  xiii  +  370  pp.,  8vo.  Leipzig  :  Dimcker 
and  Humblot,  1910.     Price  7  marks  20  pf. 

[This  book  should  be  of  much  value  in  Germany  in  helping  its  readers  to 

an  understanding  of  the  English  banking  system.      It  is  a  second  and 

enlarged  edition  of  the  book  published  in  1905.     The  first  part  deals 

with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  describes  tlie  various  classes  of  London 

and  provincial  banks,  and  also  London  as  the  clearing  house  of  the  world. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  organisation  of  credit,  and  the  third  part 

describes  the  inner  organisation  of  banks  and  their  methods  of  transacting 

business.     A  final  chapter  deals  with   the  one  reserve   system   and  its 

reform,  and  there  is  an  appendix  of  tables  wliich  are  useful  and  pertinent 

to  the  subject  under  review.] 

Schiavi  {Alessandro).     II  problema  delle  abitazioni  e  la  produttivita 

dei  muratori  (Primo  contributo  alle  discussioni  economiche  nel 

"Museo  Sociale"  di  Milano).     73  pp.,  8vo.     Torino,  1910. 

[A  study  of  the  question  of  the  influence  of  increase  of  wages  and  of  the 
reduction  in  the  liours  of  labour  of  those  employed  in  the  building  trades 
on  the  cost  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  The  inqiiiry  deals  with 
these  conditions  in  England,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Italy.] 

Supino  {Camillo).  II  mercato  monetario  internazionale.  363  pp., 
8vo.     Milan:  Ulrico  Hoepli,  1910.     Price  6  lire. 

[An  exlmustiye  study  on  the  international  money  market.  The  book  is 
divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  dealing  with  the  international  circulation  of 
the  precious  metals,  foreign  exchanges,  tlie  English  and  American  money 
market,  and  other  subjects  pertinent  to  the  inquiry.] 

Vargha  {Julius  de).  Hungary :  A  sketch  of  the  country,  its  jDCople 
and  its  conditions.     80  pp.,  8vo.     Budapest,  1910. 

[A  useful  statement  of  the  general  conditions  of  Hungary,  the  value  of 
which  is  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  latest  statistics.] 
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JFylie  (-/.).  The  duties  on  land  values  and  mineral  rights  under 
Part  1  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910.  xii  +  265  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  Jordan  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1910.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

[The  main  object  of  tliis  book  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  new  Finance 
Act,  and  of  tlje  duties  imposed  in  their  relation  to  each  other.] 

A  ustria.     Das  Getriede  im  AVeltverkehr.    Statistische  Tabellen  iiber 

Produktion,  Handel,  Konsum  und  Preise.    Dritte  Folge.    La.  8vo. 

Vienna:  Wilhelm  Frick,  1909. 

[A  valuable  compilation— the  third  of  the  series — of  the  statistics  of  the 

production,  imports  and  exports,  consumption,  and  prices  of  food  grains 

in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.     The  tables  are  well  up  to  date, 

considering  the  number  of  countries  with  which  they  deal,  and  most  of 

them  give  the  statistics  for  a  series  of  years.] 

Bulgaria.  Annuaire  Statistique  du  Eoyaume  de  Bulgarie. 
Premiere  Annee   1909.     La.  8vo.     Sofia:    Imprimerie  de  I'Etat, 

1910. 
[This  first  issue  of  a  statistical  year-book  for  Bulgaria  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  have  occasion  to  consult  tlie  statistical  returns  of  that  kingdom. 
It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  to  issue  a  year-book  for 
many  years  past,  but  there  were  many  ditliculties  in  the  way,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  scantiness  of  statistical  information  under  many 
of  the  heads  of  information  usually  found  in  books  of  this  nature.     The 
present  volume,  however,  demonstrates  that  these  difBculties  have  been 
overcome.] 
Birmingham.     Health  Department.      Eeport  on  industrial  employ- 
ment of  married  women  and  infantile  mortality.     27  pp.,  8vo. 
Birmingham,  1910. 
[This  report  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  in  one  of  the  districts  of 
Birmingham  where  the  industrial  em^iloyment  of  women  was  greatest, 
and  wliere  tliere  was  also  a  high  rate  of  infantile  mortality.     The  object 
of  the  ini|uiry  was  to  ascertain  the  efPectof  employment,  both  before  and 
after  child-birth,  on  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the  child.     The  result 
of  the  inquiry  shows  that,  within  its  limits,  the  infant  mortality  of  tlie 
women  industrially  employed  was  rather  less  tliau  the  infant  mortality 
of  women  not  so  employed.] 
Tariff  Reform  League.     Reports  on  Labour  and  Social  Conditions 
of  Germany.     Vol.  1.    Working  Men's  Tours.     Nos.  1 — 3.     8vo. 
1910.     Price  is.  net. 
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CUriRENT  NOTES. 

The  King,  who  as  Prince  of  Wales  was  Honorary  President  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  has  been  pleased  to  become  Patron 
of  the  Society  in  succession  to  His  late  Majesty  King  Edward  VH. 


The  supply  of  money  in  London  has  become  abundant,  and  there 
has  been  some  talk  of  a  further  reduction  in  the  Bank  of  England 
Rate  from  its  existing  level  of  3  per  cent.  In  anticipation  of  such 
reduction  the  open  market  rate  of  discount  fell  to  if  per  cent.  The 
condition  of  the  Bank  of  England  warranted  a  reduction  in  the 
official  miniinnm,  as  the  stock  of  gold  rose  to  43,042,000/.  and  the 
reserve  to  33,858,000/.  But  the  ease  in  money  brought  a  new 
factor  into  the  situation.  The  American  exchange  has  fallen  to  a 
point  which  permits  of  the  export  of  gold  from  London  to  New  York. 
The  purchase  of  750,000/.  in  gold  on  American  account  stiiTened 
rates  of  discount  and  prevented  the  Bank  of  England  from  reducing 
its  rate.  The  international  monetary  situation  is  an  interesting 
one.  h\  the  past  season  the  trade  expansion  was  marked,  the 
high  prices  of  cotton,  wool  and  other  commodities  enabled  most  of 
the  food  producing  countries  to  import  large  amounts  of  gold,  and 
the  accumulation  of  gold  in  Russia,  in  Australia,  in  Argentina  and 
in  Brazil  absorbed  practically  the  whole  of  the  additional  supplies 
available  for  banking  purposes.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  gold 
for  those  countries  was  so  great  that  London  was  compelled  to 
draw  upon  New  York.  To  meet  the  demand  the  United  States  in 
the  twelve  months  to  the  end  of  May  exported  25,000,000/.  in  gold. 
It  imported  about  8,000,000/.  of  gold  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  but 
on  balance  its  exports  of  gold  reached  17,000,000/.  The  ability 
of  other  countries  to  obtain  gold  from  the  United  States  arose  from 
the  largeness  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  that  country  and 
the  relative  smallness  of  the  exports.  Beyond  exporting  this  gold, 
America  borrowed  permanent  capital  from  Europe  to  the  extent  of 
60,000,000/.  The  expansion  of  trade  and  the  increase  in  bankers' 
loans  in  the  States  called  for  an  increase  in  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
country  rather  than  a  diminution,  and  in  recent  months  bankers 
have  been  compelled  to  restrict  their  loans  and  to  put  a  brake  upon 
the  trade  expansion  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  their  cash 
reserves.  The  situation  at  the  moment  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
past  year.  Those  countries  which  bought  gold  freely  last  year 
have  not  the  power  to  take  the  metal  this  year,  and  the  new 
supplies  of  gold  are  available  for  other  countries  that  need  it.     At 
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the  moment  these  countries  are  pre-eminentl}^  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Now  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  become  strong  and 
is  no  longer  seeking  to  add  to  its  reserves,  the  new  arrivals  of  gold 
from  the  mines  are  being  sent  to  Berlin  and  to  New  York.  How 
much  gold  will  be  sent  to  New  York  cannot  at  the  moment  be 
determined.  It  looks  as  if  the  total  would  be  large,  as  bankers,  by 
checking  the  trade  expansion  in  the  States,  have  forced  a  diminution 
of  imports  and  an  expansion  of  exports.  At  the  same  time  a  good 
deal  of  European  capital  is  flowing  to  America.  Having  regard  to 
the  dearth  of  demand  for  the  markets  that  bought  so  freely  last 
year,  it  is  anticipated  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
providing  the  United  States  with  all  the  gold  it  needs.  Estimates 
of  the  amount  of  gold  that  may  be  sent  this  autumn  vary  from 
5,000,000/.  to  10,000,000/.,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  smaller 
amount  will  prevent  monetary  stringency  in  the  States  and  will 
encourage  trade.  The  appearance  of  the  American  demand  for  gold 
caused  discount  rates  to  recover,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  rate 
for  three  months'  drafts  is  2^^  per  cent.,  and  for  six  months'  to 
2f  per  cent. 

The  sensation  in  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  past  month  has  been 
the  renewed  decline  in  the  prices  of  American  securities.  The 
ostensible  cause  of  the  fall  was  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  order  reductions  of  rates  to  points  in 
Nevada.  Hitherto  the  practice  of  rate-making  to  interior  points 
has  been  to  charge  the  competitive  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  plus 
the  local  rate  for  the  return  haul  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  interior 
points.  Thus,  the  first-class  rate  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  $3  per  100  lbs.,  but  from  Omaha  to  Reno,  which  is 
154  miles  shorter,  the  charge  is  $4'29  per  100  lb.,  or  nearly  40  per 
cent,  greater.  The  State  of  Nevada  asked  for  the  same  rates  as 
Pacific  coast  points.  The  full  extent  of  this  demand  was  refused, 
but  substantial  reductions  were  ordered.  Previously,  the  railway 
companies  had  sought  to  raise  their  rates  in  order  to  offset  the  effect 
upon  their  profits  of  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  injunction  from  the  Government.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  the  matter  would  be  fully  discussed  later  on,  and  that 
reasonable  increases  in  freight  rates  would  be  accorded  to  compensate 
the  railways  for  the  increase  in  wages.  Consequently  the  somewhat 
sweeping  reductions  in  rates  ordered  by  the  Commission  came  as  a 
surprise  to  the  market,  and  prices  of  stocks  fell  heavily.  Subse- 
quently, it  transpired  that  the  reductions  in  rates  were  not  of  such 
a  drastic  character  as  at  first  reported,  and  that  the  whole  question 
of  Western  rates  is  to  be  further  discussed.     Doubtless,  the  decline 
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in  the  prices  of  securities  avouIcI  not  have  been  so  great  but  for  the 
knowledge  that  bankers'  loans  had  become  somewhat  extended  in 
relation  to  their  reserves.  The  announcement  that  gold  shipments 
had  commenced  to  be  made  from  London  to  New  York  had  a 
steadying  effect,  and  there  has  lately  been  a  moderate  recovery. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
crops  of  the  United  States.  Alarming  reports  were  received  of  the 
state  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota,  and  the  Governmental  Crop  Eeport  indicates  that  in 
these  States  the  wheat  crop  may  be  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  reaped  last  year.  Recently  the  crop  reports  have  somewhat 
improved.  The  maize  crop  is  estimated  to  be  much  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  to  show  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  in  the 
yield  compared  with  last  year.  The  winter  wheat  crop  is  also  a  good 
one,  and  at  the  time  of  writing,  plentiful  rains  are  reported  to  have 
fallen  in  the  spring  wheat  States  and  to  have  somewhat  improved 
the  outlook  for  this  crop  also.  On  the  whole,  the  crops  of  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  be  quite  up  to  the  average.  A  matter 
of  great  importance  to  this  country  is  the  comparatively  favourable 
condition  of  the  cotton  crop,  a  yield  of  something  like  13,000,000 
bales  being  looked  for  in  comparison  with  only  10,500,000  bales  in 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number  of  prices  for  June  is  7 6 '9,  the 
average  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77  being  taken  as  100.  The  drop 
from  78-2  last  month  marks  a  further  decline.  The  index-number 
has  gradually  gone  down  since  March,  and  the  advance  since 
December  has  nearly  all  been  lost.  Corn  was  rather  cheaper,  and 
animal  food  could  not  maintain  the  high  May  prices.  Metals, 
textiles,  hides,  and  tallow  were  rather  weaker.  Taking  articles  of 
food  and  materials  separately,  food  is  74*5  as  against  75*5  in  May, 
while  materials  are  78"6  as  against  8o'2.     Silver  shows  a  slight  rise. 


The  trade  returns  for  June  show  a  continuance  of  the  progress 
recorded  during  the  present  year.  Both  imports  and  exports,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  tables,  show  increased  values. 
Among  imports,  the  only  class  which  shows  an  increase  is  that 
for  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  This  has 
advanced  by  3,873,557/.  Among  exports,  articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured  show  an  advance  of  4,136,719?.,  raw  materials  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured  of  587,235?.,  food,  drink  and  tobacco 
of  304,359/.,  and  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  articles  of  53,366/. 
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Imports. 


Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Eavv  materials  and  articles  "1 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unelassi- 1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

Total  merchandise 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 


June,  19in. 


£ 
21,790,312 

19,726,912 

12,920,365 

199,169 


54,636,758 


Iiicrense  (  +  ) 

or  decrease  (  — ) 

in  June,  1910, 

as  compared  with 

JuTie,  1909. 

£ 

-  815,486 

+  3,873,557 

-  123,177 

10,010 


+  2,924,884 


7,792,095 


+  1,790,722 


Exports. 


Exports  of  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  tlie  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw  materials  and  articles  \ 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

Til.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured  J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unelassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  / 

Exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw  materials  and  articles  \ 
mainly  unmanufactured    J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured j 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unelassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  


June,  1910. 


2,117,579 

4,774,895 

27,333,9-44 
573,236 


Increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease  (  —  ) 
in  June,  1910, 
compared  willi 

June,  1909. 


-t-   304,359 
+   587,235 

-f-  4,136,719 

+   53,366 


1,093,156 

+      135,530 

4,553,048 

-  342,545 

2,726,379 

+  625,820 

10,760 

767 

43,183,-97 

+  5-+99.717 

2,546,4.53 


-  397,132 


Shipping  (foreign  trade). 


June,  1910. 


Increase  (  +  ) 

in  June,  1910, 

compared  witli 

June,  1909. 


Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered\ 
with  cargoes  J 

Total,  Britinh  and  foreign,  cleared  1 
witli  cargoes   j 


Tons. 

3,817,020 
5,157,668 


Tons. 

+    49,593 
-I-  211,383 
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The  Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  the  Registrars-General  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  four  weeks 
endiTig  June  25,  1910,  show  the  following  results  : — 


Estimated 
population. 

ISirtlis  iind  deatlis 
registered. 

Mean 
Biitli- 
rutes. 

Mean 
Death- 
rates  from 
all  causeii. 

Birllis. 

Ueatlis. 

England    and   Wales    (77  1 

great  towns) j 

Scotland  (8  principal  towns) 

Ireland    (Dublin    registra-  1 

tion  area  and  ;i    urban  > 

districts)    1 

16,940,895 
1,891,936 

1,151,790 

33,975 
3,764 

2,636 

14,778 

2,018 
1,604 

2614 
25-9 

29-8 

11-37 
13-9 

18-2 

Apart  from  an  abrupt  fall  in  the  Irish  birth-rate  during  the  week 
ending  June  25,  from  31 '8  to  24*4,  the  above  rates  show  no  very 
remarkable  chang;e. 


The  following  returns  relating  to  pauperism,  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  p]ngland,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for  June,  1910 : — 


Paupers  on  one  day  in  llie  second  week  of 
May,  1910. 

Decrease  (  — ) 
in  rate  per  10,000 
of  population  on  a 

Selected  urban  districts. 

In-door, 

Out-door. 

Total. 

Rate 
per  10,000 
of  estimated 
population. 

Month 

ago. 

Year 
ago. 

England  and  Wales — 

Metiopolis     

West  Ilain    

78,303 
5,080 
71,606 
10,820 
15,133 

42,427 
11,523 

120,669 
34,804 
12,477 

120,730 
16,603 

192,275 
45,624 
27,610 

£5; 
2/4 
204 
21/, 
240 

-  5 

-  3 

-  3 

_  2 

-  3 

-  2 

Other  districts 

Scotland    

-7 
-  3 

Ireland 

-  1 

Total,    May,  1 
1910  J 

180,942 

221,900 

402,842 

221 

-  3 

-5 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette^  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  in  May  was  as  follows  : — 


Trade  Unions  making  returns. 

Reported  as  unemployed. 

Number. 

Net  membership. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

May,  1910 

April,  1910  

416 

416 
4IC 

703,439 
699,932 
C99J79 

29,787 
30,475 
35/^73 

4-2 
4-4 

Mail,  1909     

7-9 
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Employment  in  May  continued  to  improve  on  the  whole. 
There  was  a  slight  decline  in  the" printing  and  furnishing  trades, 
and  an  improvement  in  most  branches  of  the  metal,  engineering, 
and  shipbuilding  trades.  In  the  other  industries  employment  was 
much  about  the  same  as  in  April. 


Mr.  John  Burns,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Census  (Great  Britain)  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  June  14,  referred  to  the  improvements 
introduced  into  the  Bill  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  and  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
especially  in  regard  to  duration  of  marriage  and  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied.  Mr.  Burns  stated  that  the  preliminary  report 
would  be  ready  sooner  than  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
census,  and  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  without  setting  any 
limit  of  three  or  five  months.  The  Eegistrar-General  hoped  the 
preliminary  report  would  be  out  in  less  than  three  months  after  the 
census  was  taken,  while  he  was  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
the  main  report  might  be  considerably  earlier  than  usual  if  the 
Treasury  sanctioned  the  use  of  certain  mechanical  apparatus  for 
tabulation  and  counting.  With  reference  to  a  quinquennial  census, 
he  had  hoped  that  such  an  enumeration  might  be  provided  for  in 
the  present  Bill,  but  the  Treasury  were  not  prepared  to  sanction 
such  a  step.  There  would,  however,  be  time  to  press  the  matter 
again  before  the  quinquennial  period  came  round.  A  quinquennial 
census  would  cost  between  100,000/.  and  185,000/.  Mr.  Burns 
then  proceeded  to  explain  the  changes  in  the  schedule  and  the 
enumerators'  districts. 

In  the  debate  which  followed.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  quinquennial  enumeration  and  of  a  permanent  Census 
Office.  He  referred  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Census  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  which  would  no  doubt  be 
carried  out  so  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Walter  Long,  in  supporting  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  pointed 
out  that  the  census  might  be  held  quinquemiially  without  an 
additional  cost  of  100,000/.  Mr.  Boland  suggested  that  a  column 
should  be  added  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  Welsh,  the  Erse, 
and  the  Gaelic  tongues  were  spoken  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Ormsby- 
Gore  advocated  the  insertion  of  a  religious  profession  column  in  the 
schedule.  Mr.  Llewelyn  Williams  protested  strongly  against  the 
suggestion  of  a  religious  census.  Mr.  Carlisle  urged  the  insertion 
of  a  new  column  dealing  with  employment.  Mr.  Kettle  and 
Captain  Cooper  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  taking 
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.1  religious  census  in  Ireliind.     The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 


The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  on  June  21.  On 
Clause  1,  which  provides  for  taking  the  cen-sus  for  Great  Britain  in 
1911,  Sir  F.  Banl)ury  moved  to  omit  "Great  Britain"  and  insert 
"  England  and  Wales,"  his  object  being  to  obtain  a  separate  Bill  for 
Scotland.  Previous  to  1900  it  had  always  been  the  practice  to  deal 
with  the  three  countries  by  means  of  separate  Bills.  Sir  H.  Craik 
seconded  the  amendment.  Mr.  Burns,  in  opposing  the  amendment, 
stated  that  the  Scotch  Office  were  quite  content  with  the  present 
Bill.  The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Ure)  said  there  was  no  objection  to 
Scotland  having  a  separate  census,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for 
a  separate  Bill.  In  1901,  when  it  had  been  found  possible  to  make 
provision  for  Scotland  in  the  Bill  dealing  with  England,  the  census 
was  ordinarily  taken  and  a  separate  report  was  published.  After 
further  debate  the  amendment  was  lost  by  131  to  206.  Mr.  Fell's 
amendment  to  substitute  May  28  for  April  2  as  the  date  of  the 
census  was  negatived.  On  Clause  4  (Preparation  and  filling  up  of 
schedules),  Mr.  Goldman's  amendment,  to  include  in  the  particulars 
to  be  given  the  amount  of  earnings  from  all  sources  in  the  previous 
week  of  every  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  negatived. 
Mr.  J.  Parker  moved  an  amendment  providing  that,  in  addition  to 
the  name,  sex,  age  and  occupation,  particulars  should  be  fui'nished' 
showing  "whether  unemployed  or  retired,  and,  if  the  former,  how 
"  long  during  the  previous  twelve  months."  Mr.  Lees  Smith 
moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  limiting  it  to  the  supplying 
of  information  "for  how  many  days  during  the  previous  week"  the 
person  had  been  unemployed.  The  amendment  was  withdrawn  in 
favour  of  the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  which  was,  however, 
negatived.  Mr.  Rawlinson  moved  to  insert  after  "  occupation " 
the  words  "religious  profession."  Li  the  debate  which  followed, 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Sir  A.  Cripps,  among  others,  took  part. 
Mr.  John  Burns  having  replied,  the  amendment  was  lost  by  38  to 
135.  Mr.  Rawlinson  then  moved  the  omission  of  paragraph  (c), 
which  referred  to  married  nersons,  the  duration  of  the  marriagce, 
and  the  number  of  children  born  of  the  marriage.  After  a  warm 
debate  the  amendment  was  lost  by  61  to  151.  An  amendment  by 
Mr.  Fell,  to  insert  the  words  "or  marriages"  after  marriage,  was 
lost  by  65  to  145. 

Li  the  House  of  Lords  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved 
by  Lord  Beauchamp  on  July  7.  In  the  debate  which  followed, 
Lord  Newton  criticised  the  Government  for  omitting  to  provide  for 
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a  religious  census.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Lord  Sheffield 
also  spoke.  The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  on 
July  12,  when  Lord  Newton  moved  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  insertion  of  a  column  for  the  statement  of  religious  profession. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Lord  Beauchamp,  Lord  Sheffield,  and 
Lord  Crewe  spoke  against  the  amendment,  which  was  supported  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Braye,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  38  to  3L  Another  amendment,  moved  by  Lord  Newton, 
to  insert  a  provision  "that  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  any  such 
penalty  for  refusing  to  state  his  religious  profession,"  was  agreed  to. 
The  Bill,  as  amended,  was  reported  to  the  House.  On  the  report 
stage,  on  July  19,  Lord  Eversley  moved  to  amend  clause  4 
(preparation  and  filling  up  of  schedule)  by  omitting  the  words 
"  religious  profession."  Lord  Newton  opposed  this  amendment, 
being  supported  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Camperdown,  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Lord  James  of  Hereford  and  Lord  Beauchamp 
supported  the  Government.  On  a  division  Lord  Eversley's  amend- 
ment was  lost  by  29  to  32. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
EECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 

The  Accountant,  1910 — 

June  11— Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910. 

June  18 — The    checking    of    coal    royalty    accounts :  Bartlett 

{U.  Wilson). 
June  25 — Company   liquidations    in    Scotland  :  Goivans    (John 

Stuart). 
July  2 — The  Institute  of  Municipal  Treasurers  and  Accountants 
(Incorporated). 

Accountants'  Magazine,  Jidy,  1910 — The  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Scottish  bankruptcy  law  :  Fleming  (JF.  A.). 
Some  notes  on  the  recent  depreciation  of  gilt-edged  securities  : 
Fogo  (J.  Pioic). 

Bankers'  Magazine.  July,  1910 — Banking  now  and  forty  years 
since.     The  Argentine  centenary. 

Economic  Journal.  June,  1910 — fleeting  of  the  Royal  Economic 
Society  :  Haldane  (Bt.  Hon.  B.  B.).  Economics  of  imperialism  : 
Nicholson  {Prof.  J.  S.).  Compulsory  insurance  against  un- 
employment :  Gibbon  (I.  G.).  Historical  basis  of  English  poor- 
law  policy :  Bosanquet  (Helen).  Transference  of  the  worsted 
industry  from  Norfolk  to  the  West  Riding :  Clapham  (J.  H.). 
German  bank  commission,  1908-09  :  Lexis  (Prof.  IF.).  Reforms 
in  the  currency  of  China :  Un  Yuen  Hsu.  Applications  of 
probabilities  to  Economics  :  Edgeworth  (Prof.  F.  Y.).  New  Old- 
age  Pensions  Act  in  France  :  Bellom.  (Maurice).  South  Wales 
coal  trade  :  Jones  (T.  L  Mardy). 

Financial  Beview  of  Beviews.  July,  1910 — Income  tax  and  savings  : 
Fry  (T.  Hallett).  Tenancy,  ownership,  and  a  national  land 
bank  :  Parker  (Sir  Gilbert).  Geograjihical  distribution  of  capital 
versus  insurance  :  Crazier  (Br.  J.  Beattie). 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  June,  1910 — Baby  beef: 
Mackenzie  (K.  J.  J.).  The  financial  aspect  of  the  growth  of 
Scots  pine :  Maiv  (Percival  T.).  Forestry  in  Hesse  and  some 
other  German  States. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  July,  1910 — Some  notes  on 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Public  Trustee  in  England : 
Sharman  (William  C.).  On  the  valuation  of  the  payment  on 
the  death  of  a  pensioner  of  the  excess  of  his  contributions,  with 
or  without  interest,  over  his  pension  payments  :  Tinner  (Thomas). 
On  a  method  of  scheduling  particulars  for  the  valuation,  in 
certain  cases,  of  prospective  pensions,  based  on  terminal 
salaries :  Tinner  (lliomas). 
United  Empire  :  The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  Journal.  July, 
1910 — Thoughts  on  imperial  defence  :  Wilkinson  (Prof  Spenser). 
Some  practical  steps  towards  an  imperial  constitution  :  Amery 
(L.  S.).     The  emigration  conference. 
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United  States — 

American  Economic  Association.  Quarterly.    April,    1910 — Observa- 
tion   in   economics.     Presidential   address :  Dewey  {Davis  R.). 
The  phenomena  of  economic  dynamics  :  Pantaleoni  (M.).     Out- 
lines of  a  theory  of  wages  :  Taussig  (F.  IF.).     Eound  table  on 
the    problems   of    country   life.     Valuation   of   public    service 
corporations  :   JFilliams  {JF.  //.).     Official  valuations  of  private 
property  :   JFhitriclge  (F.  JF.).     An  argument  against  an  official 
valuation  of  railroad  properties  :  Coffo7i  {J.  P.).     The  causes  of 
trusts  and  some  remedies  for  them :   JFalker  (Francis).     The 
Sherman  anti-trust   Act :  Alorawetz  ( Fictor).     The  progress  of 
taxation    during    the    past    twenty-five    years,    and    present 
tendencies  :  Seligman  (E.  R.  A.).     The  assessment  of  property 
for  taxation  :  Purely  (Lawson). 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.. 
May,  1910 — The    scope    and    functions  of  the  stock  market: 
Huebner  (S.  S.).     The  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  through  a 
stockbroker :    Norton   {Eliot).      Stocks    and    their    features- 
division  and  classification  :  Adams  {John).     Preferred  stocks  as 
investments  :  Moody   {John).     The    declaration    and   yield   of 
stockholders'  rights  :  Burgunder  {B.  B.).      Convertible  bonds 
and  stocks  :  Rollins  {M.).     Barometric  indices  of  the  condition 
of  trade :  Babson  {Roger  IF.).     The  sources  of   market   news  : 
Bahson  {Roger  JF.).     Influences  affecting   security   prices   and 
values:  Gibson  {Thomas).     Economic  crises  and  stock  security 
values  :  Selwyn-Brown  {A.).     Kailroad    stocks  as  investments  : 
Snyder  {Carl.).     Electric   railway  stocks  :  Cunningham  {JJ^allace 
McCook).     Industrial  stocks  as  investments  :  Meyer  {Edgar  J.). 
Stocks  of  financial  institutions  :  Norton  {L.  A.).     The  wrongs 
and  opportunities  in  mining  investments:  Nicholas  {Francis  C). 
Bibliography  on  securities  and  stock  exchanges  :  Huebner  {S.  S.). 
Bankers'  Magazine  {New  York).     June,  1910— Banking   and    sub- 
sidies :    Seijas  {Simeon).      The  United  States  Treasury.     VI : 
Smith  {JJ^Uiam  H.).      South    American    trade   opportunities: 
JFalsh  {George  E.). 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.     No.  85.     1909 — 

November — Eeview   of    labor   legislation   of    1908   and    1909: 
Clark  {L.  D.).     Laws   of   various   States   relating   to    labor 
enacted  since  January  1,  1908.     Cumulative  index  of  labor 
laws  and  decisions  relating  thereto. 
January,  1910 — Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
of    1907:  Clark  {Fictor  S.).     Phosphorus   poisoning   in   the 
match  industry  of  the  United  States  :  Andrews  {John  B.). 
List  of   industrial   poisons,  prejmred  for  the  International 
Association   for   Labor   Legislation :    Sommerfeld  {Dr.   Th.). 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  its  pub- 
lications.    British  Trade  Boaids  Act,  1909. 
Journal  of  Political   Economy.     June,  1910 — Symposium   on   the 
teaching  of  elementary  economics :  Carver  {T.  N).     The  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal :  Moulton  {H.  G.).     The    Illinois  Ten-hour 
Law  :  Breckinridge  {S.  P.). 
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United  States — Contd. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  June,  1910 — The  income  tax  amend- 
ment :  Seligman  {E.  B.  A.).  The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce :  Goodnow  (F.  J.).  The  status  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Hodgkin  (G.  JT.).  The  Bceotian  League:  Botsford 
(G.  jr.).  The  British  labor  party  in  1910:  Porritt  {Edward). 
Payment  of  labor  representatives  :  Horwill  (H.  IF.).  Economic 
aspects  of  the  Freiich  revolution  :  Sait  (E.  ]\[.).  Eecord  of 
political  events  :  Hayes  {C.  II.)  and  Sait  (E.  M.). 

Austria — 

Statist ische  Monatschrift.  May,  1910 — Statistische  Grundlagen  zur 
Beurteilung  des  \^'^ohnungs\vesens  in  Osterreich :  Bulla  (Dr. 
Edmund).  Der  Verkehr  der  Liegenschaften  in  Wien  im  Jahre 
1909:  Engelhardt  (Adolf  B.).  Neuere  Literatur  iiber  den 
"Wohnungsmarkt :  Delannoy  (Dr.  Bend). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Ministhe  des  Finances,  1910 — 

Ajyril — Le  budget  de  1910.     Loi  portant  fixation  du  budget 
general  des  depenses  et  des  recettes  de  I'exercice  1910.     Les 
indices  economiques.     Les  recettes  des  theatres  et  spectacles 
de  Paris.     Belgique — Evaluation  de  la  fortune  mobiliere. 
May — Loi  sur  les  retraites  ouvrieres  et  paysannes.     Les  con- 
tributions directes  et  taxes  assimilees  en  1909.     Les  monnaies 
fabriquees  a  la  Monnaie  de  Paris  et  la  circulation  monetaire 
en  1909.     Le  budget  de  la  ville  de  Paris  pour  1910. 
Journal   des   Economistes.      June,    1910 — La  separation  du  capital 
et  du  travail  dans  la  production  :  Molinari  (G.  de).     Les  trans- 
ports  par   voie   d'eau   et   par  voie  de  fer:  Guy ot  (Yves).     Le 
libre-echange  comme  puissance  universelle  :  Baskett  (B.  G.  M.). 
Un  coup  d'oeil  sur  nos  finances  departementales  et  communales 
(Suite  et  fin) :  Goy  (Louis  de).    Revue  de  I'Academie  des  sciences 
morales  et  politiques  :  Lefort  (J.).     Travaux  des  chambres  de 
commerce  :  Bouxel  ( — .).     En  Australie,  le  parti  du  travail  et 
les  finances  publiques:  d'Aunet  (Biard).    Mouvement  seientifique 
et    industriel :    Bellet   (D.).     Lettre   des   Etats-Unis :    TricocJie 
(Nestler).      Le   placement    des    capitaux   fran^ais   en   valeurs 
americaines  :  Guy  ot  (Yves). 
La  Bdforme  Sociale.     June  16,   1910 — La   protection   legale   des 
travailleurs :    CUment    (Henry).        Depopulation :     JForms    de 
Bomilly  (P.).     La  situation  morale  aux  Etats-Unis  et  la  lutte 
antialcoolique :    Skarzynski  (Louis).      L'industrie   chimique   en 
Alleraagne,  les  usines  Bayer  et  Cie.,  leur  organisation  technique 
et  sociale :  d'Assignies  (J.).     Chronique  du  mouvement  social. 
Allemagne  et  Autriche-Hongrie  :  Blondel  (G.). 
Bevue  d'^conomie  Politique.     June,  1910 — La  revolution  monetaire 
du  xvi®  siecle  :  Levasseur  (E.).      L'assistance  a  Geneve  :  Achard 
(A.).     La  liberte  du  commerce  des  grains  et  le  Parlement  de 
Paris  :  Lescure  (Jean).     Chronique  legislative. 
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Germany — 

Archiv  fur  Sosialwissenschaft  und  SozialjMitik.  Heft  3.  1910. — 
Die  Kommerzialisierung  cles  "Wirtschaftslebens  :  Somhart 
(Werner).  Die  Soziallehren  der  christlichen  Kirchen.  Ill 
Hauptteil :  Der  Protestantismus :  Troeltsch  (Prof.  D.  Ernst). 
Das  Gesetz  des  abnehmenden  Bodenertrages  im  landwirtschaft- 
lichen  Betriebe.  II :  Esslen  (Prof.  Joseph).  Einige  Anmer- 
kungen  zur  Lehre  vom  Standort  der  Industrien  :  Somhart 
{Werner).  Eine  geometrische  Fundierung  der  Lehre  vom 
Standort  der  Industrien:  BortJdeuicz(Prof.  L.).  Die  mechanisch- 
mathematische  Analogie  in  der  Volkswirtschaftslehre  :  Spann 
(Prof.  Othmnr).  Nochmals :  Marx  oder  Kant :  Schuhe- 
Gaevernitz  (Prof.  G.).  Die  Unternehmerorganisationen  :  Lederer 
(Dr.  Emil). 

Jahrbiicher  filr  Nationalnkonomie  und  Statistih  (Conrad's).  Jane, 
1910 — Die  Reichsversicherungsordnung  :  Wagner  (M.).  Die 
iingarische  Volkszahlung  am  Ende  des  Jahres  1910  :  Vizaknai 
(Anton).  Die  wirtschaftliche  Gesetzgebung  des  Deutschen 
Reiches  ira  Jahre  1909.  Die  Streikbewegung  in  Osterreich, 
Frankreich  und  Grossbritannien  im  Jahre  1908  :  Meyer 
(Maximilian).  Die  internationale  Automobilindustrie  :  Kreuz- 
kam.  Zum  Stadtbegriflf  und  zur  Stiidtestatistik  Russlands : 
Sodoffshi  (Gusfav).  Die  Beschaftigung  jugendlicher  Arbeiter 
in  den  Niederlanden  :  Ort  (Jan). 

Zeitsckrift  fur  Socialmssenschaft,  1910.  Heft  6 —  Listen wahl 
und  Einzelwahl  :  Hashach  (W.).  Beitriige  zur  Theorie  des 
Kapitalzinses.  VI  :  Oswalt  (H.).  Politik  und  National- 
okonomie.  V :  Pohle  (L.).  Die  Verwaltung  der  Freien 
Gewerkschaften  in  Deutschland.  Ill :  Schildbach  (Bernhard). 
Arbeiterstreiks  in  Russland  :  Notzel  (K.). 

Zeitsckrift  far  die  gcsamte  Fersicheriings-Wissenschaft.  July,  1910 — 
Die  Eeichsversicherungsordnung  als  Reichstagsvorlage :  «S'/i('r- 
Somlo  (Dr.).  Der  preussische  Gesetzentwurf  betreffend  die 
offentlichen  Feuerversicherungsanstalten :  Doeheritz  (Knehel). 
Die  neuen  Versicherungsbedingungen.  III.  Haft])flichtver- 
sicherung :  Hagen.  Zeit- und  Streitfragen  der  Sterlilichkeits- 
messung :  Altenhurger.  Der  Einfluss  des  Kreiges  auf  Ver- 
sicherungsvertrage:  Wehherg.  Die  Mietvorschuss-Versicherung  : 
linger. 

SWITZERL.\ND — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1910.  Lieferung  3  —  Statistique 
f^d^rale  des  poursuites  pour  1903.  Statistique  des  hopitaux 
et  hospices  de  la  Suisse  au  31  decembre  1909.  Resultats  de 
I'examen  des  aptitudes  physiques  des  recrues  en  automne  1908. 
Durchschnittliche  jjihrliche  Sterblichkeitsziffer  1902  l)is  1906  im 
ganzen  und  infolge  tuberkulr)ser  und  carcinomatoser  Erkrank- 
ungcn.  Legitimation  d'enfants  naturels  en  Suisse  pendant 
I'annee  1908" 
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International — 

Bulletin  de  I'Institut  International  de  Statistique.  Tome  18.  1910 — 
Lirraison  1 — Les  crises  ^conomiques  :  Lexis  {W.).  La  m(5thode 
monographique  et  ses  variantes :  De  Foville.  Les 
classes  sociales :  Fahlbeck.  La  Statistique  et  les  sciences 
de  la  vie :  JFaxuviler.  De  I'aicle  que  le  calcul  des 
probabilitos  pout  preter  a  la  statistique  :  Fdf/eivorfh. 
Application  des  precedes  mathematiques  a  la  comparaison 
des  statistiques :  March.  Application  de  la  methode  de 
correlation  aux  probl^mes  de  statisticj[ue  sociale  et  econo- 
mique :  Yule.  Comparaison  Internationale  des  salaires,  a 
I'aide  de  la  mediane :  Bowley.  Sur  I'eniploi  de  la  methode 
diflerentielle  pour  la  comparaison  des  statistiques :  Borel. 
L'application  du  calcul  des  variations  a  certaines  questions 
de  statistique  :  Perozzo.  Eapport  sur  la  statistique  de  la 
tuberculcse  :  Lexis.  Mariages  et  divorces  aux  Etats- 
Unis :  IPlllcox.  Rapport  au  nom  du  Comity  special  pour 
letiide  de  la  fecondite  des  mariages  :  Nirolai.  Distribu- 
tion des  sexes  parmi  les  enfants  consecutifs  d'une  meme 
m^re :  March.  Mortalite  des  nourrissons  en  France : 
Huber.  Le  recensement  des  villes  de  Tokio  et  Kobe : 
Yanagisaioa.  La  dette  hj'^pothecaire  et  les  charges 
publiques  des  immeubles  en  Hongrie  :  Fellner.  Eapport 
sur  la  statistique  Internationale  des  pecheries :  Rew. 
Statistique  internationale  des  finances :  Zahn.  Etude  sur 
le  developpenient  et  la  repartition  du  revenu  national  au 
Japon :  Takano.  Annuaire  statistique  international  des 
grandes  villes :  Thirring.  La  statistique  internationale  de 
I'assistance  hospitaliere :  Raseri.  L'enquete  de  I'Institut 
Solvay  sur  I'alinientation  de  la  classe  ouvrifere  en  Belgique  : 
IFaxweiler.  Rapport  sur  le  projet  d'un  vocabulaire  des 
terraes  de  I'economie  politic|ue  et  de  la  statistique :  MandeUo 
et  Otlet.  Fondation  d'un  office  international  de  statistic^ue : 
Bwght  (Fan  der).  Les  agglomerations  urbaines  en  Russie  : 
Zolotareff.  La  mortalite  des  nourrissons  en  Russie : 
Zolofareff.  Production  et  prix  des  cereales  en  Russie : 
Zolotareff.  Les  accidents  du  travail  en  Russie :  Zolo- 
tareff. La  statistique  criminelle  dans  les  Pays-Bas  : 
Methorst.  Les  classes  sociales  en  Russie :  Zolotareff'. 
On  the  applications  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  to 
statistics :  Edgeworth.  The  applications  of  the  method 
of  correlation  to  social  and  economic  statistics :  Yule. 
A  suggestion  for  the  international  comparison  of  wages  by 
the  use  of  the  median  :  Bowleij.  Bericht  liber  die 
Statistik  der  Tuberkulose :  Lexis.  Internationale  Finanz- 
statistik :  Zahn.  Fondation  d'un  office  international  de 
statistique:  Borght  {Fan  der).  An  inquiry  into  the  develop- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  national  income  in  Japan  based 
upon  the  income-tax  statistics :  Takano.  Statistics  of 
marriage  and  divorce  in  the  United  States :  JFillcox. 
International  fishery  statistics  ;  Rew. 
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International — Gontd. 

Bulletin  de  I'Institut  International  de  Statistique.  Tome  18 — Contd. 
Livraison  2 — La  repartition  de  la  race  humaine  sur  le  globe 
terrestre :  Levasseur.  Mortalite  des  nourrissons  dans  les 
Pays-Bas :  Methorst  (JF.).  De  la  mesure  des  agglomera- 
tions urbaines  :  Meuriot  (P.).  Eapport  sur  le  denombrement 
des  aveugles  a  I'aide  des  recensements  generaiix  de  population: 
Juraschek  (F.  von).  Statistique  des  prix  des  grains  :  Foldes 
{£.).  Le  prix  du  ble  dans  divers  pays  au  xix®  siecle : 
Levasseur  (E.).  Eepartition  sociale  des  revenus :  Kiaer  (iV.). 
Statistique  des  transports  internationaux :  JVendrich  {A.  de). 
Eapport  present^  au  nom  de  la  commission  des  primes  a 
I'agrieulture,  a  I'industrie,  au  commerce  a  la  navigation  : 
Faffalovich  (A.).  Les  banques  d'emission  et  de  d^pot :  Lhy 
(B.  G.).  Statistique  Internationale  des  valeurs  mobilieres 
viii^  rapport :  A^ey march  (A.).  Statistique  comparee  de 
I'aleoolisme  et  de  tuberculose :  Bertillon  (J.).  Statistique 
Internationale  des  successions  :  Bertillon  (/.).  La  statistique 
hypothecaire  :  Faiire  (F.).  Eapport  sur  la  statistique  Interna- 
tionale des  accidents  du  travail :  Ghei/sson  (E.)  et  Fuster  {E.). 
Les  recents  progres  de  la  statistique  criminelle  beige  :  Lannoy 
(C.  de).  Les  reformes  de  la  statistique  criminelle  en 
France  :  Tissier.  Eepertoire  technologique  des  industries  et 
professions :  March  (L.).  L'Union  statistique  des  villes 
italiennes  :  Giusti  (U.).  Statisticpe  de  la  presse  periodique  : 
Juraschek  (F.  von).  Notes  sur  la  grande  et  la  petite 
propri^te  en  Espagne  :  Barf  he  (A.  Barthe  Y.).  Du  role  de 
la  statistique  dans  I'enseignement  scolaire :  de  Tornauw. 
Bericht  liber  die  Zjihlung  der  Blinden  bei  den  allemeinen 
Volkszahlungen :  Juraschek  (F.  von).  Die  Statistik  der 
periodischen  Presse  :  Juraschek  {F.  von). 
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During  the  four  weeks  ended  July  7,  1910,  the  Society  has 
received  the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  are  acknowledged  in  a  separate  list  contained  in  this  Journal. 

(a)  Foreien  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Agripultural  and  Pastoral  Census  of  the  Nation.  Stock  -  breeding  and 
agriculture  in  1908.  Yol.  i.  Stock-breeding.  Vol.ii.  Agriculture.  Vol.  iii. 
Monographs.  3  vols.,  la.  8vo.,  cartograms,  &c.  1909.  (The  Census 
Committee.) 

Austria — 

Das  Geti'iede  im  Weltverkehr.  Statistische  Tabellen  liber  Produktion, 
Handel,  Konsum  und  Preise.  Uritte  Folge.  La.  8vo.  1909.  (The 
Austrian  Grovernment.) 

[Another  copy  sent  by  the  publisher,  M.  Wilhelui  Frick,  Vienna.] 

France — 

Statistique  internationale  du  mouvement  de  la  population  .  .  .  1905.  Svo, 
1907.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 

Germany — 

Berlin.  Tabellen  iiber  die  BevolkerungsTorgange  Berlins  ini  Jahre  1908. 
4to.     1910.     (The  Mimicipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Deutschcr  Verein  fur  Versicherungs- Wissenschaft.  Sammlung  von  Versiche- 
rungsbedingungen  Deutscher  Versicherungsanstalten.  Teil  4.  Unfall-  und 
Haftpilicht-Versicherung.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Association.) 

Hungary — 

Census.  Denombrement  de  la  Population  des  Pays  de  la  Sainte  Couronne 
Hongroise  en  1900.  Dixieme  Partie,  Resume  des  Resultats  avec  24  Cartes 
Graphiques.     8to.     1909.     (The  Central  Statistical  Office.) 

Hungary  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Country,  its  People,  and  its  Conditions.  By 
Julius  de  Vargha.     Third  edition.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Italy- 
Finance.      Risultati    finali  della   statistica   del    debito   ipotecario   fruttifero 
italiano  al  31  Dec.  1903.     Fol.     1909.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 

Statistica  del  debito  ipotecario  fruttifero  csistente  al  31  Dec.  1903.    Foi. 

1906.     {Id.) 

Netherlands — 

Statistique  des  Impots  et  autres  reveuus  du  Royaume  pour  1908.  4.to.  1910. 
(The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Norway — 

Social  Insurance.  Forslag  til  valg  av  beregningsgrundlag  for  Riksforsik- 
ringsanstaltens  varige  invaliderenter.  La.  8vo.  1910.  (The  Bureau  of 
State  Assurance.) 

Statistique  des  assurances   centre  les  accidents  des  marins  pecheurs 

pour  1909.    8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Spain — 

Memoria  sobre  el  estado  de  la  renta  de  aduanas  en  1909.  8ro.  1910.  (The 
Director-Greneral  of  Customs.) 

Switzerland — 

Census.  Result ats  du  recensement  federal  des  entreprises  agrieoles,  indus- 
trielles  et  commerciales  du9  aout  1905.  Volume  2.  1'' Partie.  Agriculture. 
2'  Partie.  Sylviculture.  3"  Partie.  Mines  et  carrieres,  cliasse  et  peche. 
4to.     ]910.     (The  Federal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

United  States — 

Wyoming.     Census  of  Wyoming,  1905.    14  pp.,  8ro.    1905.    (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltie.) 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of   Teaching.     Standard   Forms  for 
Financial    Reports    of     Colleges,     Universities,    and    Technical    Schools. 
liuUetin  No.  3.     June,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Foundation.) 
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(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
India,  British — 

Bhnpal  State  Gazetterr.    Vol.  3.    Text  and  Tables.    Svo.     1908.     (The  India 

Office.) 
Burma   Grazetteer.      Northern    Araban    District   (or    Arakan   Hill    Tracts). 

Vol.  A.     Salween  District.     Vol.  A.     2  vols.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Eastern  States  (Bundelkhand)  Gazetteer.      Vol.  6a.  Text.     Vol.  6b.  Tables. 

2  vols.     8vo.     1907.     {Id.) 
Gwalior  State  Gazetteer.     Vol.  1.  Text  and  Tables.     Vol.  1,  Part  2.  Atlas. 

Vol.  1,  Part  3.  Village  List.     Vol.  ],  Part  4.  Photos  of  places  of  historical 

interest.     4  vols.     8vo.     1908.     (Id.) 
Indore  State  Gazetteer.     Vol.  2.     Text  and  Tables.     8vo.     1908.     (Id.) 
N.  W.  Frontier  Province.      District  Gazetteers.     Vol.  3b.     Kohat  District. 

Statistical  Tables.     190k     8vo.     1909.     (/./.) 
Punjab  District  Gazetteers.     Vol.  22b.     Chamba  State.     Statistical  Tables, 

1904.     Vol.  29b.     Attock  District.     Statistical  Tables,  1907.     2  vols.     Svo. 

1909.     {Id.) 
Sewah  State  Gazetteer.     Vol.  4.     Text  and  Tables.     Svo.     1907.     {Id.) 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.     District  Gazetteers.     Vol.  8.     Saha- 

ranpur.     Svo.     1909.      {Id.) 
Western  States  (Mfdwa)   Gazetteer.     Vol.  5,  Part  A.  Text.     Vol.  5,  Part  B. 

'lables.     2  vols.     Svo.     1908.     (/</.) 

British  South  Africa — 
Transvaal — 

Report   of   tlie    Bewaarplaatsen   Commission,    1909.      Fol.      1910.      (The 

Transvaal  Government.) 
Report  of  the  Power  Companies  Commission,  1909.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Mines  Department.     Report  on  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  the 
Transvaal.     By  F.  W.  Harbord.     18  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 
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(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Earnings  and  Hours  Enquiry.  Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Earnings 
and  Hours  of  Labour  of  workpeople  of  United  Kingdom.  IV.  Public 
Utility  Services  (Roads  and  Sanitation,  Gas,  Elcctricitv,  Water,  Tramways, 
and  Omnibuses)  in  1906.     [Cd-5196.]     1910.     (The  Board  of  Trade.) 

Armv.  Statistics  i  elating  to  Special  Reserve  and  Territorial  Force. 
[Cd-501S.1     1910.     (Purchased.) 

Distressed  Colonial  and  Indian  Subjects.  Report  of  Committee  and  Minutes 
of  Evidence  and  Appendices.     [Cd-5133  and  Cd-5134.]     1910.     {Id.) 
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(c.)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions — Co)itd. 
United  Kingdom  —  Could. 

Electoral  Systems.     Keport  of  Royal  Commission   appointed  to   enquire  into 

Electoral  Systems,  with  appendices.     [Cd-5163.]     1910.     (Id.) 
Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910.     (Increment  Value  Duty.)     Regulations   made 

by   Commissioners   of    Inland    Revenue    under    Sec.   4   of    the    Finance 

(1909-10)  Act,  1910.     (141.)     1910.     (Id.) 
Japan.     Pi'oposed  new  Customs  Tariff.     Copy  of  draft  Customs  Tariff   Law 

for  Japan  with  Tariff  of  Import  Duties.     [Cd-oloO.]     1910.     (Id.) 
Port  of  London  Act,  1908.     Report   by   Riglit  Hon.  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn  of 

Inquiry  held  by  him  with  respect  to  scliedule  of  Maxinuun  Port  Rates  on 

Goods  submitted  to  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Port  of   London  Authority  and 

draft  provisional  Order  embodying  the  Schedule.    [Cd-5150.]    1910.    (Id.) 

Great  Britain — 

Supplement  to  Journal  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  June,  1910.  Wheat  : 
Papers  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Winnipeg,  August, 
1909.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Board.) 

England  and  Wales — 

London    Couii/i/    Council — 

Guardians  Elections,    1910.     (Number   of   voters   on   register,    1910,   and 

nimibers  voting,  &c.)     8vo.     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Licensed  Premisi  s,  1910.     Number  of  licensed  premises  at  March  31,  1910, 

in  each  licensing  district  and  in  each  Metropolitan  borough.     10  pp.,  8ro. 

1910.     (7f/.) 

(d)  Authors,  &c. 

ArctowsM  (Renryk).  Studies  on  Climate  and  Crops.  The  Yield  of  Wheat  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Russia  during  1891  to  1900.  IG  pp.,  8vo.,  1910. 
(The  Author.) 
Baker  (C.  Ashmore).  Rates;  being  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Boroughs 
and  Urban  District  Councils  of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  (England 
and  Wales)  analysed  and  compared.  33  pp.,  fol.  1910.  (Messrs.  P.  S.  King 
and  Son.) 
Bertillon  (Dr.  Jacques).     Statistique  des  successions  en  France  et  il  I'etranger. 

60  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Author.) 
Cox-Sinclair  (Edward  S.)  and  Uynes  (Thomas).     Land  Values.     The  taxation 
of  laud  values  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910    .    .    .    xxxii  -f  418  pp., 
8vo.     London,  1910.     (Messrs.  Charles  Knight  and  Co.) 
Dalla  VoUa  (Eiccardo)  — 

L'Istituto  iuternazionale    di   agricoltuva  e  i  suoi  primi  lavori.     20  pp.,  8vo. 

Firenze,  1910.     (The  Author.) 
II  conflitto  costituzionale  in  Inghilterra.     12  pp.,  8vo.     Rome,  1910.      (Id.) 
Dryden  (John  F.).     Addresses  and  Papers  on  Life  Insurance  and  other  subjects 
bv.    President  of   the    Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America     .     .     .     8vo. 
Newark,  N.J.,  1909.      (Id.) 
Edwards  (Rev.   George  Z.).     A    Vicar    as    Vagrant,    with    introduction    by 
Rev.  Canon  Denton  Thompson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Birmingham.     32  pp.,  8vo. 
1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Eijkman  (P.  H.).     Fondation  pour  I'lnternationalisme.      L'Internationalisme 

medicaL     8vo.     1910.     (Major  P.  G.  Craigie.) 
Oini  (Prof.  Corrado) — 
Intorno  al  nietodo  dei  resldui  dello  Stuart  Mill  e  alle  sue  applicazioni  alle 

scienze  sociali.     22  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Author.) 
Sulla  variabilita  dei  due  sessi  alia  nascita  e  nelle  eta  adulte.     49  pp.,  8vo. 
1910.     (Id.) 
Herbert  (Edtoard   G.).     Newsera.      A  Socialist  Romance,  with  a  chapter  on 

Vaccination.     8to.     London,  1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Henking  (Prof.  Dr.).     Oberblick  tiber  den  jelzigeu  Stand  der  SecBscliereista- 
tistik  Deutschlands  und  iiber  die  Statistisehen  Methoden  der  internationalen 
Meeresforschung.     23  pp.,  8vo.     Berlin,  1909.     (The  Author.) 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Confd. 
Higgs    {Mary)    and    Sai/ioard    (Edicard  E.).     Where    shall    she    live?     The 

homelessness  of  tlie  woman  worker,  written  for  the  National  Association  for 

"Women's  Lodging  Homes,     viii  +  216  pp.,  sm.  8to.     1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S. 

King  and  Son  ) 
Jaffe    {Edgar).        Das    engliselie    Bankwesen.       Zweibe    durchgesehene    xmd 

erweiterte  Auflage.     xiii  +  370  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1910.     (Messrs.  Duncker 

and  Humblot.) 
Jotfi   {Henri).     Problemes  de  science  criminelle.     291  pp.,  8to.     Paris,  1910. 

(Messrs.  Hacliette  and  Co.,  London.) 
Loch  {C.  S.).     Charity  and  social  life.     A  short  stiidy  of  religious  and  social 

thought  in  relation  to  charitable  methods  and  institutions,     xii  +  496  pp., 

8vo.     London,  1910.      (Messrs.  !Miicmillan  and  Co.) 
I'lehn{Carl  C,  Pk.D.).    Introduction  to  Public  Finance.    3rd  edit.    xv  +  480pp., 

Svo.     New  York,  1909.     {Id.) 
Schiavi    {Alessandro).       II    prohlcma    delle    abitazioni    e    la    produttivit^    dei 

muratori  (Primo  contributo  alle  discussioni  economiche  nel  "  Museo  Sociale  " 

di  Milano).     73  pp.,  Svo.     Torino,  1910.     (The  Author.) 
Strachan  {Richard).     Basis  of  Evaporation.     Temperature  of  the  Sea  around 

the  British  Islands.     Notes  on  climate  of  Ireland.    70  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (/(/.) 
Sundhdrq  {Oustar).      Aper(;us    statistiques    internationaux.     11"    annee    1908. 

Svo.    i908.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Kethe.) 
Williams  {F.  A.).     Temporary  Annuities  and  Preliminarj  Term  Policy  Values. 

Atn.  Exj).  4  per  cent.  ;  also  tables  giving  net  premiums  for  Ord.  Life  nine, 

fourteen,  and  nineteen  payment  Life,  fourteen   and  nineteen  year  Endow- 
ments, one,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years'  Term  Policies.     64  pp.,  Svo. 

Mexico,  1910.     (The  Compiler.) 
Woman    in    Industry    from    seven  points  of  view     .     .     .     with  preface    by 

D.   J.    Shackleton,   M.P,      xiv  +  217  pp.,  Svo.      London,     1910.      (Messrs. 

Duckworth.) 

(e)  Societies,  &c.,  British. 
Tariff  Reform  League.     Keports  on  Labour  and  Social  Conditions  of  Germany. 

Vol.  1.     Working  Men's  Tours.     Nos.  1—3.     Svo.     1910.     (The  League.) 
Colliery  Guardian.     Coal  Trade  Pamphlets.     Nos.  1—6.     12mo.     1910.     (The 

Editor.) 
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Since  December  15,  1909,  the  Society  has  received  the  periodical 
publications  enumerated  below.  The  titles  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  subjects  (works  of  a  general  nature  coming  first) 
under  the  following  heads  : — (a)  Foreign  Countries ;  (b)  India  and 
Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  -Kingdom  and  its  Divisions ; 
(d)  Authors,  &c. ;  (e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) ;  (f)  Periodicals,  &c. 
(British). 

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Argentine  Year-book  for  1909.     Maps.     8vo.     London,  1909.     (Purchased.) 
Amiario  de  k  Direcciun  Cxeneral  de  Estadistiea.     Alio  1908.     Tomas  1  y  2. 

8to.     1909-10.     (The  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 
AgricuUural  Statistics  for  1908.     8vo.     1909.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltie.) 
Cordoha  (Province).     Anuario  de  la  Direecidn  Genei-al  de  Estadistiea  de  la 

Prorincia  de  Cordoba  correspondiente  al  ano  1908.      8vo.      1909.     (The 

Direetor-Generiil  of  Statistics,  Cordoba.) 
Tucumdn  (Province).     Anuario  de  estadistiea  de  la  Provincia  de  Tuciiman 

corresi^ondiente  al  ano  de  1907.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Director-General  of 

Statistics,  Tucumdn.) 

Austria-Hungary — 

Railways.  K.K.  Eisenbahnministerium.  Bericht  iiber  die  Betriebsergebnisse 
der  Terstaatlichten  Linien  der  Priy.  osterr.-ungar.  Staats  -  Eisenbahn- 
Gesellschaft  fiir  das  Jahr  1908.  4to.  1910.  (The  I.  and  R.  Ministry  of 
Railways.) 

Bericht  iiber  die  Betriebsergebnisse  der  Osterreichischen  Nordwestbahn 

im  Jalire  1908.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Bericht  iiber  die  Betriebsergebnisse  der  Siid-Norddeutschen  Verbin- 

dungsbahn  im  Jahre  1908.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Bericlit  iiber  die  Betriebsergebnisse    der   Bohmischen  Nordbahn   im 

Jahre  1908.     4to.     1909.     {Id.) 

Osterreichische  Eisenbahnstatistik  fur  das  Jahr  1908.     Teil  1.  Haupt- 

bahnen  und  Lokalbalmen.  Teil  2.  Kleinbahnen  und  diesen  gleichzuhaltende 
Bahneu  sowie  Schleppbahnen.     2  vols.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Trade.  Berichte  iiber  die  Handelsbewegung  sowie  Bewertung  der  im  Jalire 
1908  Ein-  und  Ausgefiihrten  Waren  des  Vertragszollgebietes  der  beiden 
Staaten  der  Osterreichisch-Ungarischen  Monarchic.  8vo.  1910.  (The 
Statistical  Department,  Ministry  of  Commerce.) 

Statistik  des  auswartigen  Handels  des  Vertragszollgebiets  der  beiden 

Staaten  der  Osterr.-Ungar.  Monarchie  ini  Jahre  1908.  Band  i,  (Special- 
handel).  Band  ii,  (Vormerkverkehr,  Durchfuhr).  Band  iii,  (Verkehr  mit 
den  einzelnen  Herkunfts-  und  Bestimmungsliindern).  3  vols.  8vo. 
1909-10.     {Id.) 

Austria — 

Osterreichisches  Statistisches  Handbuch.     21"  Jahrgang  1908.     Svo.     1909. 

(The  Central  Statistical  Commission.) 
Agriculture.     Ernteergebnisse  der  wiciitigsten  Kornerfriichte  im  Jahre  1909. 

8  pp.,  8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Statistisches   Jahrbuch   des    K.K.  Ackerbau-Ministeriums    fiir    1909. 

Statistik  der  Ernte  des  Jahres  1909.     8vo.     1910.      {Id.) 

Education.  Statistik  der  Uuterrichtsanstalten  in  den  im  Reichsrate  yertre- 
tenen  Konigreichen  und  Landern  fur  1906-07.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Austria — Contd. 

Pinance.     Mitteiluiiijen  des  K.K.  Finanzministeriums.    Jahrgang  15.    Heft  2. 

Dezember  1909.     8vo.      1909.     (The  Ministry  of  Finance.) 
Justice.    Die  Ergebnisse  der  Strafreclitspflege  in  den  im  Reichsrate  Tertreteuen 
Konigreichen  und  Laiidern  im  Jahre  1907.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Statistisclie  Nachweisucgeu  iiber  das  Zivilgericlitliclie  Depositenwesen, 

die  k)imulativen  Waisenkassen  imd  iiber  den  Greschaftsrerkehr  der  Griind- 
buchsiimter  (Veriinderungen  im  Besitz-  uud  Lastenstande)  im  Jahre  1907. 
Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 

Labour.     Die  Arboitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  in  Osterreicb  wiibrend 

des  Jahres  1908.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Austrian  Labour  Department.) 
Mines.     Statistik  des  Bergbaues  in   Osterreich  fiir  1908.     Lief  2.     Belriebs- 

uud   Arbeiterverliallnisse   beim   Bergbau.     JN'aphthastatistik.     8vo.     1909. 

(Tlie  Ministry  of  Public  Works.) 
Postal.      Statistik   des   osterreichiscben    Post-    uud    Telegraphenwesens    im 

Jahre  1908.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of  Commerce.) 
Public   Health.     Statistik  des  Sanitatswesens  in  den  im  Reichsrate  vertre- 

tenen  Konigi'eichen  und  Liindern  fiir  1906.      Fol.      1910.     (The  Central 

Statistical  Commission.) 
Bohemia — 

Statistisches  Handbuch  des  Konigreiches  Bohmen.    I.     8vo.     1909.     (Tlie 
Royal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Agriculture.     Anbau-  u.  Erntestatistik     .     .     .     fiir  1907-08  und  1908-09. 
2  vols.,  8vo.     1909-10.     {Id.) 

Belgrium — 

Army.      Statistique  medicale  de  I'armee  beige.     Annee  1908.     8vo.     1909. 

(The  Belgian  Government.) 
Finance.     Bu  Igets  des  recettes  et  des  depenses  du  Royaume  pour  I'exercice 

1910.     Fol.     1909.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 
Labour.     Rapports  annuels  de  I'inspection  du  travail.      14'"  annee   (1908). 

8vo.     1909.     (Tbe  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Libour.) 
Mines.    Annales  des  Mines  de  Belgique.    Annee  1910.    Tome  15.    Livr.  1  et  2. 

8vo.     1910.     (The  Administration  of  Mines.) 
Railways.       Chemins    de    fer,    postes,    telegraphes,    telephones,    ct    marine. 

Corapte-rendu  des  operations  pendant  1907  et  1908.    2  vols.,  fol.    1908-09. 

(Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 
JB)-iis-sel,i.     Ville  de  Bruxelles,  4*  Division  administrative.     Rapport  annuel. 

Demographic.    Statistique  medicale.    Salubrite  publique.    Hygiene.    Annee 

1908.  8vo.     1909.     (The  Department  of  Health.) 

Bruges.  Stad  Brugge.  Verslag  over  het  bestuur  en  den  toestand  van  stads- 
zaken  voor  1908.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of  the  Interior.) 

Sasself.  Expose  de  I'administration  et  de  la  situation  des  affaires  com- 
munales  pendant  1908-09.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Burgomaster.) 

Aniuiaire  de  I'Acadeaiie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Belgique,  1910.  7G^  Annee. 
Sm.  8vo.     1910.     (The  Academy.) 

Brazil  — 

Brazilian  Year-book,  issued  under  the  patronage  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment.    2)id  issue,  1909.     Compiled  and  edited  by  J.  P.  Wilcman.     8vo. 

1909.  (Messrs.  McCorquodale  &  Co.) 

Trade.  Importacao  e  Exportacao,  Movimento  maritimo,  cambial  e  do  cafe  da 
Republica  dos  Estados  Unidos  do  Brazil  cm  1908.  4to.  1909.  (The 
Director  of  Commercial  Statistics.) 

Bulg-aria — 

Annuaire  Statistique  du  Royaume  de  Bulgarie.     Premiere  Annee  1909.     Svo. 

1910.  (The  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 

Agriculture.  Statistique  Agricole  (Ensemcncements  et  Recolte)  ponr  I'annee 
1906.     Resultats  par  Depiirtemcnts  et  Arrondissements.     4to.    1910.    {Td.) 

Statistique  Agricole  (Ensemcncements  et  Recolte)  pour  I'annee  1907. 

4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Bulgraria — Coiiftl. 

dgiiculture.     Statistique  Agricolo  (Kiisemencements  et  Recolte)  pour  I'amiee 

1908.     4to.     1910.     (The  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 
Births,   Ac.     ]\Iouvement   de   la   popiihition    pendant    190i.     2'^   partie   par 
arrondisseinents  et  departements.     4to.     1909.     (Id-) 

China — 

List  of  liglithouses,  liglit-vesjiels,  buoy?,  and  beacons  on  llie  coast  and  rivers 
of  China,  1910.  38th  issue.  4to.  1910.  (The  Inspector-General  of 
Customs.) 

Trade.  Return  of  trade  and  trade  reports,  1908.  Part  III.  Analysis  of 
foreign  trade.     Vol.  1.  Imports.     Vol.  2.  Exports.     4to.     1909.     {Id.) 

Costa  Rica — 

Oficina  nacional  de  estadistica.  A.nuario  de  1907  y  1908.  2  vols.,  fol. 
1908-09,     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltie.) 

Cuba — 

Boletin  oficial  de  la  Secretaria  de  Hacienda.     Publicacion  quincenal.     8vo. 

1909-10.     (The  Secretaria  de  Hacienda.) 
Boletin  oficiiil  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio,  Industria  y  Navegacion.     Ano  4. 

6  parts,  8vo.     1909.     (The  National  Library,  Havannah.) 
Estadistica  general,  comercio  exterior.     Primer  semestre  del  Ano  1908  y  Ano 

Fiscal  de  1907  a  1908.     Fol.     1909.     (Id.) 
Memoria  de  los  trabajos  realizados  por  la  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Santiago  de 

Cuba  durante  1909.     8vo.     1909.     (Id.) 

Denmark — 

Annuaire  statistique.     14^  Annee,  1909.     8vo.     1909.     (The  State  Statistical 

Bui-eau.) 
Communications  statistiques.     4'=  Serie.     Tomes  30 — 33.     8vo.     1910.     (Td.) 
Trade.    Importation  et  Exportation  du  Danemark  en  1908.   4to.    1909.    (Id.) 

Bgypt — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  principal  towns  of  Egypt  during  1909,  classified  according 

to  age  and  diseases.     10  pp.,  obi.  4to.     1910.     (The  Department  of  Public 

Health.) 
Finance.     Compte-rendu  des  travaux  de  la  Commission  de  la  Dette  Publique 

d'Egypto  pendant  I'annee   1909.     34"=  annee.     8vo.     1910.      (The  Public 

Debt  Office.) 
Postal.      Egyptian  Postal  Administration.     Annual  Report  for  1909.     8vo. 

1910.     (The  Egyptian  Postal  Administration.) 

Egyi)tian  Postal  Guide,  published  yearly.    No.  33.    8vo.    1910.    (Id.) 

Shipping.     4th  Quarterly  Return  of  8liip[)ing,  cargo  and  passenger  traffic  in 

the  ports  of  Egvpt  and  Suez  Canal  Transits  for  1909.    2nd  series.    2nd  year. 

Fol.     1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Finance.) 
Trade.      Commerce  exterieiir  de  I'Egypte  pendant   I'annee   1909.     La.  8vo. 

1910.     (The  Director-General  of  Customs.) 
Comite    de    conservation    des    monuments    de   I'art    arabe.     Exercice    1908. 

Fascicule   25'.      Proces-verbaux    des    seances.  —  Rapports   de    la   section 

technique  suivis  d'un  Appendiee.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Committee.) 
L'Egypte    contemporaine.      Revue    de    la    Societe    Khediviale    d'Economie 

Politique,  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation.     Nos.  1 — 3.     1910.     Diagrams, 

8vo.     Le  Caire,  1910.     (The  Society.) 

France — 

Annuaire   statistique.     27<'   volume,    1907.     8vo.      1908.     (The   Ministry  of 

Labour.) 
Annuaire   publie   par   le    Bureau   des    Longitudes.     Annees   1897   et   1908. 

2  vols.,  12mo.     1897-1908.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltie.) 
Agriculture.     Statistique  agricole  annuclle  1908.    8vo.    1909.    (The  Ministry 

of  Agriculture.) 
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(a)  ForeigTi  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 

Births,  &c.     Statistique  annuelle  du  mouvement  de  la  pDpulation  pendant 

1908.  Eesultats  comparatifs  pour  un  certain  nombre  de  pars.    19  pp.,  -Ato. 

1909.  (The  Ministry  of  Labour.) 

Finance.       Budget     general    de    I'esercice    1910.        11    vols.,    4to.        1909. 
(Dr.  J.  S.  Kehie.) 

Reseignements  statistiques  relatifs  aux   contributions   directes  et  aux 

taxes  assimilees.     19^  annee.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.) 

Fisheries.     Statistique  des  peclies  maritimes.     Annees  1904  et  19Jo.     2  vols., 

8vo.     1906-07.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 
Justice.      Compte  general  de  radministraticn  de  la   justice  civile    et   com- 

merciale  pendant  1906.     4to.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of  Justice.) 

Compte  general  de  I'administr.ition  de  la  Justice  criminelle  pendant 

I'annee  1907.     Fi-ance.     Algerie.     Tunisie.     4to.     1909.     {Id.) 

Labour.     Statistique  des  grcves  et  des  recours  a  la  conciliation  et  a  I'arbitrage 

survenus  pendant  I'annee  1908.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of  Labour.) 
Mines.     Statistique    de   I'industrie  minerale   et  des   Appareils    a    vapenr    en 

France  et  en  Algerie  pour  1908.     4to.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of  Public 

Works.) 
Mint.     Administration  des  monnaies  et  medailles.     Eapport  au  Ministre  des 

Finances.     14<^  Annee,  1909.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Director.) 
Prisons.     Statistique  penitentiaire  pour  1907.     Expose  general  de  la  situation 

des  services  et  des  divers  etablissements.     La.  8vo.     1909.     (The  Ministry 

of  Interior.) 
Railways.     Statistique    des    chemins  de  fer  frangais  au  31   Decenibre    1906. 

Vol.  2.  France.     Interet  local  et  tramways.     Algerie  et  Tunisie.     Interet 

general.     Interet  local  et  tramways.     4to.     1909.     (Tlie  Ministi-y  of  Public 

Works.) 

Statistique  des  chemins  de  fer  francjais  au  31  Decembre  1907.     Vol.  1. 

France.     Interet  general.     4to.     1909.     {Id.) 

Shijjping.  Statistique  de  la  navigation  interieure.  Eeleve  general  du 
tonnage  des  marchandises.     Annee  1908.     4to.     1909.     {Id.) 

Trade.  Tableau  general  du  commerce  et  de  la  navigation.  Annee  1908. 
Vol.  2.  Navigation.     Fol.     1909.      (The  French  Government.) 

Commission  permanento    des    valeurs    de    douane.     Session    de    1909. 

Rapport  general  presente  par  M.  E.  Tisserand.     Bro.     1909,     (Dr.  J.  S. 
Keltic.) 

Banque  de  France.     Assemblee  generale  des  actionnaires,  27  Janvier  1910. 

Campte  rendu     .     .     .     4to.     1910.     (The  Bank.) 
Paris — 

Anuuaire  statistique  de  la  villc  de  Paris.      28=  annee  1907  et  principaux 
renseignements   pour   1908.      8vo.    1909.      (The    Municipal    Statistical 
Bureau). 
Poor   Relief.     Rapport  sur  le  service  des  enfauts  assistes   pendant  1907. 

4to.     1908.     (The  Registrar-G-eneral  of  England.) 
British    Chamber  of  Conmierce,   Paris.     Annual  Report    for   1909.     8vo. 

1910.     (The  Chamber.) 
Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     Anuuaire  de  1910.     12 mo.     1910.     (The 
Society.) 
Volonies  — 

Algeria.     Documents  statistiques  sur  le  commerce   de  1' Algerie.     Annee 

1907.  La.  8vo.     1908.      (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 

Statistique  generale  de  I'Algerie.     Annee  1907.    La.  Svo.    1908.    {Id.) 

Madagascar.     Guide- Annuaire   de    Madagascar   et   Dependauces.     Annee 

1908.  Svo.     1908.     {Id.) 

Germany — 

Inland    Navigation.      Die    Binnen-Schiffahrt    im    Jahre    1908.     4to.      1910. 

(The  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Insurance.     Die  Krankenvcrsichcrung  im  Jahre  1908.-    4to.     1909.     {Id.) 
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Insurance.     Amtliclie  Nacliricliten  des  Rciclis-Versiclierungsanits.     26  Jahr- 
gang.     Nr  1.     15  Januar  1910.     No.  2.     15  Febriiar  1910.     2  vols.     4to. 
1910.     (Tlie  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau.) 
Justice.      Deutsche    Justiz  -  Statist ik.      Eearbeitet    im    Reicbs  -  Justizamte. 

Jahrgang  xiv.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Bureau.) 
Labour.     Streiks   und   Aussperrungeu   im   Jalire   1909.     4to.     1910.     (The 

Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Municipal.     Statist  ischcs  Jalirbuch  Deutsclier  Stiidte.     16"  Jahrgang.     8vo. 

1909.  (Purchased.) 
Shipping.  Die  Scescbiffalirt  im  Jalire  1908.  Teil  1.  Bestand  der  deutschen 
Seescliiffe  (Kauffahrtcischiffe).  Teil  2.  Scliiffsunfiille  deutscher  Seeschiffe. 
Sc'hiirsiiufalle  an  den  deutschen  Kiiste.  Teil  3  und  4.  Seeverkehr  in  den 
deutsclien  Ilafenplatzen.  Seereisen  deutscher  Schiffe.  3  vols.  4to.  1910. 
(The  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Trade.     Auswartii^er  Handel  im  Jahre  1908.     16  parts.     4to.     1909.     {Id.) 

DeutschesHandels-Archir.     January — December,  1909.     12  parts,  4to. 

1909.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 
Alsace-Lorraine.      Statistischcs   Jahrbuch   fur    Elsass-Lotbringen.     Dritter 

Jahrgang  1909.     Svo.     1909.     (The  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Prussia — 

Agriculture.  Statistik  der  Landwirtscliaft  (Anbau,  Saatenstand,  Ernte, 
Hagelwetter  und  Wasserschiiden)  fiir  1908.  Fol.  1909.  (The  Eoyal 
Prussian  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Births,  &c.  Die  Geburten,  Eheschliessungen  und  Stei'befalle  wahrend  des 
Jahres  1908.  Nebst  eiueu  Anhange  enthaltend  die  AJtersTerhiiltnisse 
der  eheschliessenden  Manner  und  Frauen  1905-06.     Fol.     1909.     (Id.) 

Die  Sterblichkeit  nacli  Todesursacben  und  Altersklassen  der  Gestor- 

benen  wahrend  des  Jahres  1907.     Fol.     1909.     (Id.) 
Education.      Das  gesamte  niedere  Schulwesen  im  Jahre  1906.      Teil  1. 
Textliche  Darsteilung  der  offentlichen  und  privaten  Volks-,  Mittel-,  und 
HoherenMadchenschulensowiedersonstigenniederenUnterrichsanstalten. 
Fol.     1909.     (Id.) 
Finance.     Finanzstatistik  der  preussischen  Provinzial-  (Bezirks-  usw.)  Yer- 

bande  iiir  das  Rechnungsjahr  1903.     Fol.     1909.     (Id.) 
Medical.      Medizinalstxtistische   Naclirichten.      Im    Auftrage   der   Herrn 
Ministers  der  geistlichen,  Unterrichts-  und  Medizinal-Angelegenheiten. 
Jalirgang  1909.     Heft  3.     8vo.     1909.     (Id.) 
Saxony.    Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischeu  Landesamtes.    55  Jahr- 
gang 1909.     4to.     1909.     (The  Eojal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
JVurttemherg.    Wiirttembergische  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Statistik  und  Landeskunde. 

Jahrgang  ]9()9.     Heft  1  und  Heft  2.     2  vols.     4to.     1909-10.     (Id.) 
Berlin.     Die  Arbeiterkrankenversicherung  in  Berlin  im  Jahre  1908.     32  pp., 

4to.     1909.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Breslau.    Breslauer  Statistik  .  .  .  Jahresberichte  Stiidtischer  Verwaltungen  fiir 
das  Rechnungsjahr  1907.    8to.    1909.    (The  Registrar-General  of  England.) 
Diisseldorf.     Zur  wirtschaftlichen  und  sozialen  Entwickelung  Diisseldorfs  im 
Jahre  1909.     Jahresbericlit  des  Statistischeu  Amts  der  Stadt.     34  pp.,  4to. 
1910.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Frankfurt — 

I.  Statistische  Ubersichten  iiber  die  Geschaftstatigkeit  der  offentlichen 
Arbeitsvermittelungsstellen  des  Mitteldeutschen  Arbeitsnachweisver- 
bandes  im  Geschaftsjahr  1908-09.  II.  Tabellen  betreffend  die  Stadtische 
Arbeitsvermittelungsstelle  in  Frankfurt  a.  Main.  25  pp.,  4to.  1909. 
(Id.) 
Tabellarische  Uebei-sichten  betreffend  den  Zivilstand  der  Stadt  im  Jahre 
1909.  8vo.  1910.  (Id.) 
Mannheim.     Rheinisclie  Credit  Bank.      Geschafts-Bericht  der  Rheinischen 

Creditbank  fiir  1909.     4to.     1910.     (The  Bank.) 
Wiesbaden.       Statistischer  Jahresbericht  der  Stadt  Wiesbaden.     II  Jahrgang 
1908.     46  pp.,  4to.     1909.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
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Alnianacli  de  G-otha.     1910.     (Purchased.) 

Arcliiv  fiir  Kriminal-Anthropologie  und  Kriminalistik,  Herausgegeben  von 

Dr.  Hans  Gross.     Band  36.    Heft  1  und  2.    8vo.    1909.     (F.  C.  W,  Yogel.) 
Deutscbes    Statistiscbes    Zer.tralblatt.        Jabrgang    I.     Nos.    1  —  8,    1909. 

Jabrgang  II.  Nos.  1—3,  1910.     Fol.     1909-10.     (Purchased.) 
Deutscber    Uuiversitats  -  Kalender.       Sommer    Semester   1909-10.      Winter 

Semester  1909-10.     6  vols.     12mo.     1909-10.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 
Deutscber  Verein  fiir  Versicberungs-Wissenscbaft  (E.  V.)  zu  Berlin.    Bericbt 

liber  das  Jabr  1909.     10  pp  ,  Svo.     1910.     (The  Society.) 

Verotfentlicbungen.     Heft    18    (Ausgegeben    January,    1910).     Eror- 

terungen  zur  Reichsversicberungsordnung.     107  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Honduras — 

Eevista  Economica.  Boletin  Mensual.  8  parts.  Svo.  1909-10.  (Baron  de 
Franzenstein.) 

Hungary — 

Annuaire  Statistique  Hongrois.     IVouveau  Cours,  xvi,  190S.     La.  8ro.,  1909. 

(The  Central  Statistical  Office.) 
Trade.     Commerce  exterieur  des  Pays  de  la  Sainte  Couronne  Hongroise  en 

1908.     Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Italy- 
Births,  &c.     Movimento  della  popolazione  nel  Regno  per  matrimoni,  nascite, 
morti,  immigrazioni  ed  emigrazioni  nel   1908   e  statistica    sommaria  delle 
cause  delle  morti  avvenute  nello  stesso  anno.     14  pp.,  Svo.     1909.     (The 
Director- General  of  Statistics.) 

Statistica  delle  Cause  di  Morte  nell'  anno  1907.     Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Justice.     Statistica   della   Criminalita   per   I'anno  1906.     8  pp.,  fol.     1910. 

(Proof.)     (The  Ministry  of  Justice.) 
Navy.    Ministero  della  Marina.    Ispetlorato  di  Sanita.    Statistica  sanitaria  deir 

Armata  per  gli  auni  1903  e  1904.     Fol.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of  Marine.) 
Turin.     Annuario   del    Municipio   di   Torino,    1908-09.     Svo.    "l909.     (The 

Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Japan — 

Resume  statistique  do  I'Empire  du  Japon.      24^  annee.     Svo,     1910.     (The 

General  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Births,  &c.     Mouvement  de  la  Population  pendant  1907.     (Nombre  absolu 

et  proportion.)     42"=  annee.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 

Statistique  des  Causes  de  Deces  pendant  1907.     (Nombre  absolu  et 

proportion.)     43"=  annee.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of — 

Agricidture.  Statistik  der  Landwirtscbaft.  Anbauflaehen  Saatenstand, 
Ernteertrage,  Geldwert  und  Ernteschiiden  im  Jabre  1908.  Svo.  1909. 
(Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  C.B.) 

Mexico  — 

Boletin  de  estadistica  fiscal,  aiio  fiscal  dc  1908-09.  Fol,  1910.  (Th<> 
Statistical  Bureau.) 

Netherlands — 

Maandcijfers   en   andere  periodieke  opgaven   betreffende    Nederland    en    de 

Kolonion.    Nieuwe  Volgreeks.    No.  23  Jaar  1909  en  de  eerste  maaudcn  van 

1910.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Assurance.      Yerslag  omtrent  den  staat  der  Rijksverzekcringsbank  en  hare 

werkzaamhcdeu  in  bet  Jaar  1908.     Svo.     1909.     (The  Board  of  Trade.) 
Births,  kc.     Statisliek  van  de  Stcrfte  naar  den  Leeftijd  en  naar  de  oorzaken 

van  den  Dood  ooer  bet  Jaar  1908.     4to.     1909.     (The  Central  Statistical 

Bureau.) 
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Births,  &c.     Statistiek  der  geboorten  en  der  sterfte  naar  den  Leeftijd  en  de 

ooi'zaken  viin  den  Dood  in  Nederland  over  het  Jaar  1909.    La.  sheet.    1910. 

(The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Statistiek  van  don  loop  der  bevolking  in  Nederland  over  1908.     8vo. 

1909.     (Id.) 
Census.     Overzicht  van  de  voorloopige  uitkomsten  van  de  hegende  tieujaar- 

lijkscho   Volkstelling   op  31    December   1909  in  vergelijking  met  die  der 

achtste  op  31  December  1899.     52  pp.,  sni.  8vo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Education.      Statistique    des    ecoles    de    correction    et    des   etablissementJs 

d'education  pour  1908.     4to.     1910.     (Id.) 
Local  Finance.     Statistiek  der  Gemeentelijke-  en  Provinciale  Financien  over 

1907.     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Prisons.      Statistique  penitentiaire    des  Pays-Bas  pour  I'annee   1908.      4to. 

1909.     (Id.) 
Public  Ilealth.     Jaarverslag  van  hefc  staatstoezicht  op   de  Volksgezondheid 

over  1908.     La.  8vo.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of  Interior.) 
Savings  Banks.     Statistiek  der  Spaar-  en  Leenbanken  in  Nederland,  1907-08. 

4to.     1909.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Norway — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Norvege,  29*  annee  1909.      Svo.     1909.     (The 

Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Banks.    Statistique  des  banques  privees  par  actions  en  1908.  Svo.    1909.    {Id.) 
Education.     Ecoles  professionnelles  1905-06-07-08.     Svo.     1909.     (Id.) 
Fisheries.     Grandes    peches    maritimes  pendant  I'annee  1908.     Svo.     1909. 

Industries.     Statistique  industrielle  pour  I'annee  1905,  editee  par  I'OfEce  des 

Assurances  de  I'Etat.     Svo.     1909.     (Id.) 
Lunacy.     Statistique  des  hospices  d'alienes  pour  I'annee  1908.     Svo.     1909. 

{!d.) 
P<«blic  Health.     Rapport  sur  1  etat  sanitaire  et  medical  pour  I'annee  1907, 

avec  cartes.     55'"^™^  annee.     Svo.     1909.     (Id-) 
Savings  Banks.     Statistique  des  caisses  d'epargne  pour  I'annee   1908.     Svo. 

1909.     (Id.) 
Telegraphs.      Statistique  des  telegraphes  et  des  telephones  de  I'fitat  pour 

1908-09.     Svo.     1909.     (Id.) 
Chfistiania.     Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Yille  de  Kristiania,  23°  annee  1908. 

Svo.     1909.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Roumania — 

Bulletin  Statistique  de  la  Roumanie.     Anul  1909.     Serie  3.     Nos.  5-6.     Svo. 

1909.     (The  Bureau  of  General  Statistics.) 
Births,  &c.     Mouvement  de  la  population  de  la  Roumanie  en  1900.     Donnees 

definitives.     4to.     1909.     (Id.) 
Trade.     Commerce  exterieur  de  la  Roumanie  et  Mouvement  des  Ports  en 

1908.  4to.     1910.     (The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ministry  of  Finance.) 

Russia — 

Agriculture.     Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agricidture,  1909.     Part  5.     Svo. 

1909.  (In  Russian.)     (The  Department.) 

Trade.     Commerce  exterieur  de  la  Russie  par  la  frontiere  d'Europe.     Exercice 
du  mois  de  decembre  niis  en  regard  avec  celui  de  toute  I'annee  1909.     4to. 

1910.  (The  Department  of  Customs.) 
Finland — 

Annuaire  statistique  de  Finlande.     Nouvelle  serie.     7"  annee,  1909.     Svo. 

1909.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Finland.) 
Emigration  en  1907  et  en  1908.     2  vols.,  Svo.     1909.     (Id.) 
Poor  Relief.     L'assistance  publique  des  communes  de  la  Finlande  en  1906. 

8vo.,  1909.     (Id.) 
Savings   Banks.      Compte-rendu  ofSciel  sur  I'etat  et  I'administration  des 

Caisses  d'epargne  en  1908.     Svo.     1909.     (Id.) 
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Shijoping.     Finlands  sjofart  pa   Rysslancl  oc-h  iitrlkes  orter  ai*  1908.     8ro. 

1909.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Finland.) 
Trade.     Finlands  handel  pa  Ryssland  och  utrikes  orter  samt  uppbbrden 
Tid  tullverket  ar  1908.     8to.  '  1909.     (Id.) 
St,  Petersburg .     Eeleve  prelimiuaire  des  donnees  statistiques  sur  la  ville  de 
St.  Petersbourg  pour  1909.    47  pp.,  -ito.     1910.     (The  Municipal  Statistical 
Bureau.) 
Moscow.     Bulletin  recapitulatif  de  la  Tille  de  Moscou.     Annee  1909.     8vo. 
1910.     {Id.) 

San  Salvador — 

Boletin  del  Consejo   superioi'  de   Salubridad.     Ano  8.     (Current  numbers.) 
8vo.     1909.     (The  Health  Department.) 

Siam — 

Finance.     Report  of  Financial  Adviser  on  the  Budget  for  years  1908-09  and 
1909-10.     2  vols.,  fol.     1908-09.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 

Spain — 

Births,  &c.     Movimento   natural   de    la   Poblacion  de   Espaiia.     Aflo  1905. 

8vo.     1910.     (The  Greographical  and  Statistical  Institute.) 
Finance.     Estadistica  del  impuesto  de  transportes  por  mar    .    .    .     No.  39. 

Ano  1909.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Director-General  of  Customs.) 
Shipping.     Estadistica  general  del  Comercio  de  Cabotaje  entre  los  Puertos  de 

la  Peninsula  e  Tslas  Baleares  en  1908.     Fol.     1910.      {Id.) 
Trade.     Estadistica  general  del  Comercio  exterior  de  Espafia  en  1908.    2  vols., 

4to.     1909.     (/(/.) 
Madrid.    Ayuntamiento  de  Madrid.    Estadistica  demografica.     Eesumen  del 

ano  1907.     116  pp.,  fol.     1909.     (The  "  Ayuntamiento.") 

Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiella  Statistik — 

D.  Fabriker  och  Handtverk.  1908.      (Factories.)     4to.     1910. 

E.  Sjofarfc,  1908.     (Shipping.)     4to.     1910. 

F.  Handel,  1908.     (Trade.)     4to.     1910. 

G.  Fangvarden,  1908.      (Prisons.)     4to.     1909. 

K.  Hillso-  och  Sjukvarden,  1908.     (Lunacy,  &c.)     4t.o.     1910. 

L.   Statens  Jarnvagstrafik,  1906  and  1908.    (Railways.)    2  vols.,  4to.    1909. 

N.  Jordbruk   och   Boskapsskotsel,    1908   and    1909.     (Agriculture.)     4to. 
1910. 

Q,.  Statens  Domaner,  1908.     (Forests,  &c.)     4to.     1910. 

S.    Allmiinna  Arbeten,  1908.     (Public  Works.)     4to.     1909. 

V.  Brannvins    Tillrerkning   och   Forsiiljning  samt  Soker-  och  Malldryck- 
Etillverkniiigen,  1908-09.     (Distilleries.)     4to.     1910. 

Y.  Sparbankstatistik.     II   Postsparbanken   1908.      (Savings  banks.)      4to. 
1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Statistisk  Tidskrift.     Nos.  1  and  2,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Banking.     Ofversikt    af  Sveriges    Riksbanks    Stiillning    sammanfattad    cfter 

1909  Ars  Bokslut.     Fol.     1910.^  (W.) 
Sveriges  Riksbank  1909.     Arshok  utarbetad  af  Riksbankens  Stiitistiskii 

Afdelning.     Arg.  II.     Sm.  4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Emigration.     In-,  och  utvaudring  ar  1909.     15  ]ip.,  4to.     1910.     (W.) 
Finance.     Qeneral-Saramandrag  ufvcr  1909  i^rs  Bcvillning    .     .     .     och  ofrer 

inkomstskatten.     Sheet,  Ito.     1910.     {Id.) 
Forests,   &c.     Statens  utarreiideradc    Domiiner  arrendearet   1907-OS     .     .     . 

46  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Insurance.     Forsiikringsinspcktioncns  underdaniga  berattclse    .    .     .    betraf- 

fantle  Forsakringsvasendet,  ;ir  1907  and  1908.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1909.     (The 

University  of  Upsala.) 
Labour.     Arbetsinstallelser  i  Sverit^c  under  ar  1908.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 
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Sweden — Contd. 

Labour.     Eegistrerade  Sjukkassor,  ar  1908.     I.  Eedogorelse  for  Sjukkassoriias 

Verksamliet.     8vo.     1910.     (The  University  of  Upsala.) 
Kedogorelse   for   Lockoitterna    och    storstrejken    i    Sverige   ar   1909. 

2  Tols.,  Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Eailwavs.     Godstrafiken  a    Statcns  jarnviigar  ar  1907.      4to.      1909.     (The 

Registrar-General  of  England.) 
Trade.     Sveriges   Utfcirsel  och   inforsel,  ar  1909  ocli  niirmast  foregaende  ar. 

Kvantitetsuppgifter,    pil    n^dig    befallning  Offentliggjorda  1.      Utforseln. 

42  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau) 
Stockholm.      Health.      llalsovSrdsniimndens   Beriittelse   jamte    ofversikt    af 

Stockliolms  Sanitiira  Statistik  f(>r  ar  1908.     4to.     1909.     (The  Municipal 

Statistical  Bureau.) 

Switzerland — 

Births,  &c.  Mouvement  de  la  Population  de  la  Suisse  pendant  1908.  4to. 
1910.     (The  Federal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Trade.  Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Suisse.  Tableau  provisoire  du  Com- 
merce special  de  la  Suisse  en  1909.  La.  fol.  1910.  (The  Director- 
General  of  Customs.) 

Turkey — 

Ottoman  Public  Debt.  Special  report  on  the  debt  for  1907-08.  8yo.  1908. 
(Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 

United  States — 

Agriculture,  Department  of — • 

Bulletins   51,    Foreign   Trade   of  the   United   States   in   Forest  products, 
1851-1908.     32  pp.,  Svo.     1909.     (The  Department.) 

74,  Imports  of  farm  products  into  the  United  States,  1851-1908.      Svo. 
1910.     {Id.) 

75,  Exports  of    farm  products  from  the  United  States,  1851-1908.     Svo. 
1910.     {Id.) 

77,  Exports  of  fai'm  and  forest  products,  1906-08,  by  countries  to  -which 

consigned.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Report  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1909.     Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Census  Bureau — 
Bulletin  105.  Abstract  of  annual  report,  statistics  of    cities,   1907.     4fco. 

1909.     (The  Bureau.) 
Bulletin  106,  Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton  for  year  ending  31  August, 

1909.     4to.     1909.     {Id.) 
Currency.      Annual   report  of    Comptroller    of    Currency   for  year   ended 

October  31,  1909.     Svo.     1909.     (The  Comptroller.) 
Corporations,  Hureau  of — 

Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  December,  190i.      Svo.      1904. 

(The  Commissioner  of  Corporations.) 
Annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1905-09.     5  pamphlets, 

Svo.     1905-10.     {Id.) 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Beef  Industry,  March  3, 

1905.     Svo.     1905.     {Id.) 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Transportation  of  Petroleum, 

Mar  2,  1906.     Svo.     190G.     {Id.) 
Summary  of  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Cotton  Exchanges. 

Part  1,  Methods  of  establishing  grade  diffL-rences  for  future  contracts. 

Part  2,  Classification  of  Cotton.     Part  3,  Range  of  grades  deliverable  on 

contract.      Part   4,    EfTect    of    future    contracts   on   prices   of    Cotton. 

Part   5,    Influence    of    producers'    organisations   on   prices    of    Cotton, 

3  vols.,  Svo.     1908-09.     {Id.) 
Taxation  of  Corporations.     Part  1,  New  England.     Report  on  System  of 

Taxing   Manufacturing   Mercantile,    Transportation,    and    Transmission 

Corporations    in    the    States    of    Maine,    New    Hampshire,    Vermont, 

Massachusetts,  Rhoda  Island  and  Connecticut.     Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries  — Co«W. 
United  States — Contd. 

Corporations,  Bureau  of — Contd. 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Tobacco  Industry.    Part  1, 
Position  of  the  Tobacco  Combination  in  the  Industry.     1,  History  of  the 
Tobacco   Combination.      2,    Present    Organization    and    Business  of   the 
Tobacco  Combination.     3,  Development  of  the  Combination's  Control  of 
the  Tobacco  Industry.     February  25,  1909.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Commis- 
sioner  of  Corporations.) 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Transportation  by  Water  iu 
the  United  St:itcs.      Part  1,  General  Conditions  of    Transportation  by 
Water.     Part  2,  Water-Borne  Traffic.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Education.     Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  year  ended  June  30, 

1909.     Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo.     1909-10.     (The  Board  of  Education.) 
Immigration.     Annual  report  oC  Commissioner-General  of    Immigration  for 

year  ended  June  30,  1909.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Bureau  of  Immigration.) 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     Bulletin  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  steam 
roads  in  the  United  States  for  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1909,  and  for 
the  months  of    April,  19D9,  to  February,  1910,      4to.      1909-10.      (The 
Commission.) 
Labour.     23rd  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1908.     (Workmen's 
insurance  and  benefit  funds  in  tlie  United  States.)      8ro.      1909.     (The 
Bureau  of  Labour.) 
Library  of  Congress.     Report  of   Librarian   for  years  ended  June  30,  1898, 

1900-04,  and  1908-09.     8  vils.     8vo.     1898-1909.     (The  Librarian.) 
Manufactures ^  Bureau  of .     Tariff  Series — 

No.  3a.     Tariffs  on  machinery,  machine  tools,  and  vehicles.     8vo.     1910. 

(The  Bureau.) 
No.  6e.     Proposed  new  customs  tariff  of  France.     8vo.     1910.     (W.) 
No.  23.     Customs  tariff  of  Mexico.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Mineral   resources   of   the    United   States.     Calendar   year   1908.      Part    1. 
Metallic  Products.     Part  2.    Nonmetallic  Products.     2  vols.     8vo.     1909. 
(The  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 

•     Products  of  the  United  States.    Calendar  years  1899-1908.    Sheet.    {Id.) 

Mint.     Annual  Report  of  Director  of  Mint  for  year  ended  June  30,  1909. 
8vo.     1909.     (The  Bureau  of  the  Mint.) 

Report  of  Director  of  Mint  on  production  of  precious  metals  in  the 

United  States  during  1908.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Naval  Observatory.      Synopsis  of  report  of  superintendent  for  year  ended 

June  30,  1909.     16  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Ob--ervatory.) 
California.     The    University   of    California  Chronicle;    an    Official    RecorJ. 

Vol.  xi,  No.  3.     Vol.  xii,  No.  1.     8vo.     190910.     (The  University.) 
Connecticut.     Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics.     61st  Registration  Report  of  Birth?, 

Marriages,  Divorces,  and  Deaths  for  1908.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Bureau.) 
Illinois — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     27th  Annual  Coal  Report,  1903.     8vo.     1909. 

{Id.) 
15th  Biennial  Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1908.    8vo.  1910.    {Id.) 
Maine.     23rd  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics 

for  1909.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Maryland.     Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information.     18th  Annual  Report  for 

1909.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Massachusetts — 

Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  1909. 

8vo.     1910.     (The  Board.) 
40th  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  year  1907-03.     8vo. 

1U09.     (The  Board  of  Health.) 
Labor  Bulletin.     No.  70.    Labor  Injunctions  in   Massachusetts.     No.  72. 
Quarterly  Report  on  State  of  Employment  in  the  Organised  Industries, 
March  31,  19L0.     8vo.     1910.     (The' Bureau.) 
39t;h   Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1908.     No.  15,  Sro. 
1909.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

New  Ywk  {State).     Education  Depiii tmeiit.     State  Mu'euni.     62nd  Annual 

Report,  1908.    4  vols.,  8vo.  and  4to.     1909.     (The  New  York  State  Library.) 

Fennnylvania.     Report  of    Bureau  of    Industrial   Statistics   for   1908.     8vo. 

1909.  (The  Bureau.) 
Boston  — 

Annual   Report   of   Executive   Department  of   City  of  Boston   for  1907. 

Parts  i  and  ii      2  vols.,  8vo.     1909.     (The  Department.) 
Receipts  and  expenditures  of  ordinary  revenue,  witli  appendix  showing  all 
classes  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  b\' groups,  1904-08.    4to.    1909.    (/</.) 
Chicaqo.    Tlie  John  Crerar  Library.     Fifteenth  annual  report  for  1909.    8vo., 

1910.  (The  Library.) 

The  Americin  ColIeKe,  vol.  i.     No.  1,   October,   1909.     Svo.     1909.     (The 

Higher  Education  Association.) 
The  American  Underwriter    Magazine    and   Insurance    Review.     Januarv — 

December,  1909.  12  parts  Svo.  1909.  (Mr.  Edward  B.  Phelps,  the  Editor.) 
The  World  1909  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia.  Svo.  1909.  (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltie.) 
Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.     Supplements. 

January,  1910.     Development  of  Germany  as  a  World  Power.     May,  1910. 

Significance    of   the    Woman    Suffrage    Movement.      2  parts,    8vo.      1910. 

(The  Academy.) 
American    Economic  Association  Quarterly.      Third  series.     Vol.  10,  No.  4. 

Life  Insurance  Reform  in  New  York,  by  William  K.  Price.    Vol.  11,  No.  1. 

Papers  and  Discussions  of  22nd  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  City.     Svo. 

1909-10.     (The  Association.) 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching— 

4th  Annual  Report  of  President  and  of  Treasurer  for  1908-09.    Svo.    1909. 
(The  Foundation.) 

Medical  Education  in  the  United   States  and  Canada.     Bulletin  No.  4. 
Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Columbia  University.    Studies  in  History,  &<■.    Vol.  36,  No.  1.    Reconstruction 

in  Texas  :   C.  W.  Eamsdell.     Svo.     1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.     Series  27.     Nos.  8 — 12.     England  and 

the  French   Revolution'.      1789-97:    W.  T.  Laprade.      Svo.      1909.      (The 

Johns  Hopkins  Press.) 
Smithsonian  Institution  — 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Regents  for  year  ending  30th  June,  1908.    Svo. 
1909.     (The  Institution.) 

United  States  National  Museum.     Report  on  its  progress  and  condition  for 
1908-09.     Svo.     1909.     (/«£.) 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.     6  parts,  Svo.     1909-10.     {Id?) 

"Venezuela — 

Ministerio  de  Hacienda  y  Credito  publico.     Estadistica  uiercantil  y  maritima. 
Segundo  semestre  del  auo  1908-09.     Fol.     1909.     (The  Ministry.) 

International — 

Bulletin  de  I'lnstitut  international  de  Statistique.    Tome  18.    Livraisons  1  et  2. 

2  vols.,  Svo.     1909.     (The  Bureau  of  General  Statistics  of  France.) 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture.     Bulletin   of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

(Current  numbers.)     Fol.     1910.     (The  Institute.) 


(b)   India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
[ndia,  British — 

Statistics  of  British  India  for  1907-08  and  preceding  years.  Part  1. 
Industrial,  including  statistics  relating  to  Factories,  Mills,  Mines,  &c. 
Part  4  (fi).  Finance  and  Revenue,  including  statistics  relating  to  principal 
heads  of  Revenue  :  Land  Revenue,  Opium,  Salt,  Stamps,  Customs,  &c. 
2  vols.,  fol.     1909.     (The  Director-General  of  Commercial  Intelligence.) 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
India,  British — Conid. 

Agricultural    Statistics    of   India    for    1903- 0-4    to   1907-OS,   in  two   volumes. 
1.  British  India.     2.  Native  States.     2  vols  ,  fol.     1909.     (The   Director- 
Greneral  of  Commercial  Intelligence.) 
Trade.     Annual    Statement   of    Sea-borne   Trade   and   Navigation    for   year 
ending  March  31,  1909,  Vol.  2.     La.  fol.     1909.     {Id) 

Accounts  of  Trade  carried  by  rail  and  river  in  India  in  1908-09  and 

the  four  preceding  years.     21st  issue.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 

Accounts  relating  to  Sea-Borne  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India 

for  1909,  compared  witli  1 907  and  1908.     8vo.     1910.     (/(f .) 

Tables  relating  to  Trade  of  British  India  with  British  Possessions  and 

Foreign  Countries,  1904-05  to  1908-09.     [Cd-5109.]     1910.     (The  India 
Office.) 

Statement  exhibiting  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India 

during  1908-09.     45t]i  Number.     1910.     (7(^.) 
Bengal.     Eeport  on  the  jMaritime  Trade  of  Bengal  for  1909-10.    Fol.     1910. 

(The  Collector  of  Customs.) 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.     Report  on   administration  of  Eastern  Bengal 

and  Assam,  190809.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Officer  in  Charge.) 
East  India  Bait  wag  Compang  — 

Addresses  of  Chairman  at  62nd  and  63rd  Half-yearly  meetings,  December, 
1909,  and  June,  1910.     2  parts.     4to.     1909-10.     (Tlie  Company.) 

Diagrams  of  Traffic  audited  second  half-year  of  1909.      Fol.     1910.     (Id.) 

128th  Report  of    Directors  of  the  Company,  June  15,  1910.     Fol.     1910. 
{Id.) 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of — 

Finance.      Bulletin   No.  3.      Summary   of   Australian   Financial   Statistics, 

1901-09.    Fol.    1910.  (The  Common vs-ealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.) 

Population  and  Vital  Statistics.     Bulletin  No.  19.     Commonwealth   Demo- 

graphy,  1909,  and  previous  years.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Production.      Bulletin    No.    3.      Summary    of    Commonwealth    Production 

Statistics  for  1901-08.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Shipping  and   Oversea  Migration    of    the    Commonwealth    of    Australia   for 

1908.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 
Social  Statistics.     Bulletin  No.  1.     Statistics  as  to  Education,  Hospitals  and 

Charities,  and  Law  and  Crime,  for  1907.     Fol.     1908.     {Id.) 
Trade  and  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

for  1903.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 
Transport   and    Comnumication.     Bulletin    No.    3.     Summary   of    Common, 
wealth  Statistics  of  Transport  and  Communication  for  1901-09.     Fol.     1910. 
(Id.) 
New  South  Wales — 

Official  Year-Book   of   New  South   Wales,    190S-09.      8vo.     1910.     (The 

Grovernmeiit  Statistician.) 
Statistical  Register  for  1907  and  previous  years.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 
Statistical  Register  for  1908   and    previous  years.      Parts  5 — 11   and   13. 

Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Financial   Statement    of    the    Colonial    Treasurer.      (With    accompanying 
statements  and    estimates  of    ways    and    means.)      Fol.      1909.       (Th(^ 
A  gent- General  for  New  South  Wales.) 
Registrar- Grcneral's    Department.      Returns   under   the    several    Acts   of 
Parliament  administered  by  tlie   Registrar-General  for   1909.     10  pp., 
fol.     1910.      (The  Registrar-General.) 
Vital  Statistics  for  190S  and  previous  years.     Fol.     1909.     (The  Govern- 
ment Statistician.) 
Preliminary  Report  on  Vital  Statistics  for  1909.     18  pp.,  fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Queen.iland.      Statistics    of    the    State    of    Q.ueonsland  for   1908.      Parts  i, 
Population,     ii,  Interchange,     iii.  Accumulation,      iv,  Finance,     v,  Law, 
Crime,   &c.      vi,    Local    Government,      vii,    Social  Statistics,      viii,  "\  ital 
Statistics,     ix,  Production,     x.  Summary  of  Statistics.     Fol.  1909.     {Id.) 
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(b)   India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Australia,   Commonwealth  of — Contd. 
South  AitstraUd  — 

Official  forecast  of  wheat  harvest,  season  1909-10.  4  pp.,  4to.  1909. 
(The  Goverinnent  Statist.) 

Statistical  Eegister,  1908.  Compiled  froiti  official  recortls.  Fol.  1909. 
{Id.) 

Report    of   Board    of    Governors    of    Public    Librarv,    Museum,    and    Art 
Gallery  of  S  ).it]i  Australia  for  190809.     Fol.     1909.     (The  Board.) 
Tasmania .     Tasmanian  Government  Railways  :   Report  of  General  Manager 

for  year  ended  June  30, 1909.    16  pp.,  fol.    1909.    (The  General  Manager.) 
Victoria — 

Statistical  Register  for  1908.  Parts  iv.  Accumulation,  v.  Municipal 
Statistics,  vi.  Vital  Statistics,  &c.  vii.  Social  Condition,  viii.  Law, 
Crime,  &c.  ix.  Intercliange.  x.  Production.  Fol.  1009-10.  (The 
Government  Statist.) 

Victorian  Year-book,  190S-09.     29lh  issue.     8vo.     1909.     (Id.) 

3.1st  Annual  Report  on  Friendly  Societies  for  1908,  to  wliicli  are  appended 
Monetary    Tables    based    on    Victorian    Fiiendly    Societies'   Experience, 
1903-07,  Valuations  of   Societies,  Numerical  and  Financial   Summaries 
of  Returns  furnished  by  Secretaries,  &c.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 
Westerii  Australia — 

Statistical  Register  for  1908.  Part  1.  Population  and  Vital  Statistics. 
Part  4.  Interchange.  Part  5.  Land  Settlement,  Agriculture,  and  Live 
Stock.  Part  8.  Law,  Crime,  &c.  Part  9.  Hospitals,  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, &c.  Part  10.  Education,  Science,  and  Art.  Part  11.  Local 
Government.  Part  12.  Miscellaneous.  Fol.  1910.  (The  Registrar- 
General.) 

Statistical  Register  for  1909  and  previous  years.  Part  2.  Public  Finance. 
Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

British  South  Africa — 

Fourth    Annual    Statement   of    Trade    and    Shipping    of    the    Colonies   and 
Territories  forming  the   South  African   Customs   Union   for  19(i9.     Fol. 
1910.     (The  South  African  Customs  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Acta  of  Parliaments.     Sessions  1909,  being  the  Third  and  Fourth  Sessions- 

of  the  Twelfth  Parliament.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Colonial  Secretary.) 
Civil  Service  List,  1910  ;  also  the  Civil  Service  Calendar,  1910.    8vo.    1910. 
{Id.) 
Natal.       Immigration    Restriction   Department.       Annual   Report  for  1909. 

16  pp.,  fol.     1910.     (Mr.  G.  W.  Dick.) 
Transvaal — 

Mines  Department.     Annual  Report  of  Government  Mining  Engineer  for 

year  ended  June  30,  1909.     Fol.     1909.     (The  Engineer.) 
Chamber  of  Mines.     20th  annual  report  for  1909.    With  supplement  giving 
list  of  companies,  syndicates,  &c.,  registered  in  the  Transvaal  to  Dec.  31, 
1909.     2  vols.,  4to.     1910.     (The  London  Secretary.) 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Banks.  List  of  Shareholders  in  Cliartered  Banks  of  the  Dominion  as  on 
December  31,  1909.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Finance  Department.) 

Report  of   dividends  remaining    unpaid,  unclaimed    balances,  &c.,  iui 

chartered  banks  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1909.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Census  and  Statistics:  Bulletins  7,  Dairy  Production,  1907.  8,  Longevity 
and  Sanitation,  1908.  9,  The  Beet  Sugar  Industrv,  1909.  10,  Real  Estate- 
Owned  in  Canada,  1910.  4  pamphlets,  8vo.  1908-10.  (The  Census  and 
Statistics  Office.) 

Census  and  Statistics  Monthly.     Nos.  2— 23.     Svo.     1908-10.     {Id.) 

Finance.  Report  of  Auditor-General  for  vear  ended  March  31,  1909.  3  vols  , 
Svo.     1909.     (The  Auditor-General.) 

Labour.  Report  of  Department  of  Labour  for  vear  ended  March  31,  19091. 
Svo.     1909.     (The  Department.) 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Covtcl. 
Canada,  Dominion  of — Confd. 
Alberta — 

Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  for  1908. 

8vo.     1910.     (The  Department.) 
Crop  Bulletin  No.  6.     Eeport  on  Grain  Crops,  1909.     Bvo.,  1910.     {Id.) 
Manitoha.      Journals    and    Sessional    Pnpers    of    the    Legislative    Assembly. 

Session  1909.     Bvo.     1909.     (The  King's  Printer.) 
Ontario — 

Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union.      31st  Annual  Report,  1909.     8vo. 

1910.    (The  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Agricultural  College  Bulletins  174—180.     8vo.     1909-10.     {Id.) 
Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm.     35th  Annual  Report,  1909. 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Bureau  of   Industries.      Annual   Report   for   1908.      Part  1.   Agricultural 
Statistics.      Part  2.    Chattel  Mortgages.     Part  3.    Municipal  Statistics. 
8vo.     1909.     (/(/.) 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Company.    63rd  Annual  Report  for  1909.    Sin.Svo. 

1910.     (The  Companv.) 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada.'   40th  Annual  Report  for  1909.     8vo.     1910.     (The 

Bank.) 
Royal    Society    of    Canada.      Proceedings    and    Transactions.     3rd    Series. 
Vols.  2  (in  2  parts)  and  3.     3  vols.,  8vo.     1908-10.     (The  Society.) 

Ceylon — 

Administration  Reports  for  1908.     Fol.     1909.     (The  Ceylon  Government.) 

•Jamaica — 

Annual  report  of  Registrar-General  for  year  ended  March  31,  1909.  Fol. 
1910.     (Tlie  Registrar-General.) 

!New  Zealand,  Dominion  of — 

Official  Year-book  for  1909.     18th  year  of  issue.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Statistics  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  for  1908.    2  vols.,  fol.    1909.    {Id.) 
Old-Age    Pensions    Department.       11th    Annual    Report    for    year    ended 

March    31,    1909.       10    pp.,    fol.       1909.      (The    Post    and    Telegraph 

Department.) 
Wellington.     Harbour   Board.     Statement   of  Accounts   for   1908-09.     Fol. 

1910.     (Tlie  Board.) 

Khodesia — 

Rhodesia   Chamber   of    Mines    (Incorporated).      Annual   Report   for    1909. 

Sm.  4to.     1910.     (Ihe  Chamber.) 
Britisli  South   Africa   Company.     Directors'   Report  and   Accounts   for  year 

ended  March  31,  1909.     4to.     1910.     (The  Company.) 

Straits  Settlements — 

Federated  Malay  States.  Supplement  to  Perak  Government  Gazette,  1909, 
containing  Annual  Reports  for  1908  on  Trade  and  Customs,  Mines, 
Education,  &c.     Fol.     1909.     (The  Colonial  Secretary.) 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
CTnited  Kingdom — 

Statistical   Abstract  for   Britisli    Empire    for   1894  —  1908.      Otii     Number. 

[Cd-5094.]     8vo.     1910.     (The  Board  of  Trade.) 
Statistical  Abstract  for  British  Colonies,  Possessions,  and  Protectorates   for 

1894  to  1908.     4(5th  Number.     [Cd-4984.]     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Statistical    Abstract   for  principal   and  otlier  Foreign  Countries  for  1897  to 

1907-08.     3.5th  Number.     [Cd-5053.]     1910.     (M) 
Army  Medical  Department.     Report  for  1908.     A'ol.  1.     [Cd-4933.]     8vo. 

1909.     (The  War  Ofllce.) 
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(c)    United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Building  Socii'ties.     1-itli  Annual  Report  of    Chief    Registrar   of    Frieudiy 

Sofieties  ....  for  1908.     Part    1,    Report   (10(5).     Part   2,   Abstract  of 

Accounts  (106-1).     1909.     (The  Chief  Registrar.) 
Factories  and  Worksliops.     Annual    Report  of   Chief    Inspector   for   1909. 

Reports  and  Statistics.     rCd-5191.]     1910.     (Tiie  Chief  Inspector.) 
Friendly    Societies,    &c.      Reports   of  Chief    Registrar   for   1908.     Part   B, 

Industrial    and    Provident    Societies    (105-11).      Part    G,    Trade    Unions 

(105-III).     1909.     (The  Chief  Registrar.) 
Labour.     13th  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of   United  Kingdom,  1907-08. 

[Cd-5041.]     8vo.     1910.     (The  Board  of  Trade.) 
Mines  and   Quarries.       General    report   and    statistics    for    1909.       Advance 

proofs  of  (1)  Tables  of  fatal  accidents  and  deaths,  and  (2)  Output  of  coal 

and  numbers  employed  during  1909.      2  parts,  fol.      1910.     (The  Home 

OlHce). 
Railway  Returns.      Preliminary   statement   for   1909.      [Cd-5171.]      1910. 

(The  Board  of  Trade.) 
Trade.      Annual   St.itement    of    Trade   of    United   Kingdom   with   Foreign 

Countries  and  British  Possessions,  1909.    Toll.     [Cd-5159.]      1910.     (W.) 
[Another  copy  jjresented  by  the  Custom  House.] 
Trade   Returns   for   1908.      Sup))lement  to  Yols.  I  and    II.     Abstract  and 

detailed  tables  showing  countries  of  consignment  of  imports  and  countries- 

of   ultimate  destination  of   exports.     [Cd-4949.J     1909.     (The  Board  of 

Trade.) 

[Another  copy  presented  by  the  Custom  House.] 
Army.     Annual   return   of  Territorial   Force   for   1909,      [Cd-5017.]      8vo. 

1910.     (Purchased.) 

General  annual  report  on  British  Army  for  year  ending  September  30, 

1909.  [Cd-5016.]     8vo.     1910.     \,Id) 

Memorandum  relating  to  Army  Estimates  for  1910-11.     [Cd-501.5.] 

1910.  {Id) 

Brewers'  Licences.     (32.)     1910.     {Id) 

Charity  Commissioners.    57th  Report  for  1909.    [Cd-5084.]    8vo.    1910.    {Id.) 

Coal  Exports,  &c.     (109.)     1910.     {Id.) 

Prices  of  exported  coal.     (77.)     1910.     {Id.) 

Colonies,  &c.  East  Africa  Protectorate.  Report  for  1908-09.  rCd-4964.] 
8vo.     1910.     {Id) 

Note  on  a  Visit  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji,  in  1909.     By 

Sir  Charles  Lucas.     [Cd-5100.]     1910.     {Id) 

Report  of  Northern  Nigeria  Lands  Committee.     [Cd-5102.]     Minutes 

of  Evidence  and  Appendices.     [Cd-5103.]     2  vols.     1910.     {Id) 

Southern  Nigeria.     Report  for  1908.     [Cd-4964  ]     8vo.    1909.    {Id.) 

Conciliation   Trade  Disputes  Act,  1896.     7th  Report  by  Board  of  Trade  of 

Proceedings  under  the  Act,  1907-09.     (5.)     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Crofters  Commission.     Report   of   the    Commission   for   1905.     [Cd-2925.1 

1906.     {Id) 
Deaths  from  Starvation  or  accelerated  by  privation.     (337.)     1909.     {Id) 
Egypt.     No.  1  (1910).     Reports  by  His  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-General 

on  Finances,  Administration,  and  condition  of  Egypt  and  Soudan  in  1909. 

[Cd-5121.]     1910.     {Id) 
Emigration.     Report  on  Emigrants'  Information  OfBce  for  1909.     [Cd-5101.] 

1910.     {Id) 
Finance  Bill.     (108.)     1910.     {Id) 

Fleets.     Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries.     (83.)     1 910.     {Id) 
Gas  Undertakings.     (310.)     1909.     {Id) 

Local  Authorities.     (311.)     1909.     {Id) 

Imports  and  Exports  at  prices  of  1900.  Tables  showing  for  1900 — 1909  die 
estimated  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  prices  prevailing  in  1900. 
[Cd-5160.]     1910.     {Id) 

India.  Return  of  net  Income  and  Expenditure  of  British  India,  under 
certain  speciHed  heads,  for  1898-99  to  1903-09.     (122.)     1910.     {Id) 
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(e)   United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
"United  King-dom  —  Con/d. 

Inebriates.       Keport    of    Inspector    under    the    Inebriates'    ^cts    for    1908. 

[Ccl-5044.]     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909.      (6.)      1910.     (Id.) 
Local  Taxation  Account,  1908-09,  and  Local  Taxation  Licences.    (311.)    1910, 

(Id.) 
Local  Taxation  Licences,  1908-09.     (315.)     1909.     (Id.) 

Navy  Estimates,  1910-11.    Explanatoi-y  Statement.    [Cd-5063.]    1910.    (Id.) 
Parliamentary  Constituencies  (Electors,  &c.).    L'^nited  Kingdom.     [Cd-4975.] 

1909.  (Id.) 

Patents,  &e.      Eeport  of  Comptroller-General  of  Patents  for  1909.     (94.) 

1910.  (Id.) 

Post  Office.     55th  Report  of  Postmaster-General  for  year  ended  March  31, 

1909.     [Cd-4814.]     8to.     1909.     (Id.) 
Public  Trustee.    2nd  Annual  Report  for  1909.    [Cd-5087.]    8vo.    1910.    (Id.) 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission.     21st  Annual  KejDort  ior  1909.     [Cd-5049.] 

1910".     (Id.) 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Return.     [Cd  5031.]     1910.     (Id.) 
Reformatories.     52nd    Report    for   190S   of    Inspector   of    Reformatory   and 

Industrial  Schools.     Part  II.     General   Report  and  Appendices   iii   to   s. 

[Cd-4929.]     8vo.     1909.     (Id.) 
Revenue  (Collection  of  Taxes).     (112.)     1910.     (Id.) 
Suez    Canal.     Returns   of   Shipping   and    Tonnage,    1907,    190S,  and   1909. 

[Cd-5122.]     1910.     (Id.) 
Sugar.     Report  of  British  Delegate  to  International  Sugar  Commission,  July, 

1909.     [Cd-5022.]     1910.     (Td.) 
Taxes  and  Imposts.     (313.)     1909.     (Id.) 

Tramway  and  Light  Railwavs  (Street  and  Road).     (324.)     1909.     (/«?.) 
Trustee  Savings  Banks.     Annual  Report  for  1908-09.     (15.)     1910.      (Id.) 
UniTersity  Colleges  (Grant  in  Aid).     (110.)     1910.     (Id.) 
Weights  and  Measures.     Report  for  1909.     (58.)     1910.     (Id.) 

G-reat  Britain — 

Board  of  Agricvlture  and  Fisheries — 

Agricultural  Statistii-s,  1908,  Vol.  43,  Part  4.  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Statistics,  with  index  to  Vol.  43.  [Cd-4989.]  8vo.  1909.  (The  Board.) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  1909,  Vol.  44,  Part  2.  Returns  of  Produce  of 
Crops  in  Great  Britain,  witli  Summaries  for  United  Kingdom. 
[Cd-509o.]  8vo.  1910.  (Id.) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  1909.  Acreage  and  Live  Stock  Returns  of  Great 
Britain,  with  summaries  for  United  Kingdom.     [Cd-5064.]     8vo.    1910. 

Annual  Report  of  Proceedings  under  the  Tithe,  Copyright  .  .  .  and 
other  Acts  for  1909.     [Cd-5170.]     8vo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Annual  Report  of  Proceedings  under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Act,  1908,  &c.,  for  1909.  Part  1,  Small  holdings.  [Cd-5180.]  Part  2, 
Allotments  and  Miscellaneous.     [Cd-5188.]     8vo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Eng-land  and  Wales — 

Births,  &c.     Annual  Summary  of  Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths  in  England 

and  Wales  and  in  London,  with  Tables  showing  Births,  Deaths  and  notified 

ca«es  of    Infectious   Diseases  in   certain  large   towns.      1909.     8to.     1910. 

(The  Registrar-General.) 
7lst    Annual    Report    of    Registrar-General    of    Births,    Deaths    and 

Marriages  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  1908.     [Cd-4961.]     8vo.     1909.     (Id.) 
Charity  Commissioner.s  for  England  and  Wales.     57th  Report.     [Cd-5084.] 

8vo.     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for   England.      62nd  Report,  with  Appendix. 

[Cd-5081.]     Svo.     1910.     (The  Commission.) 
Education.     Annual  Report  for  190S  of  Cliief  Medical  Officer  of  Board  of 

Education.     [Cd-4980.]     8vo.     1910.     (Purcha-^ed.) 
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(o)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
Eng-land  and  Wales — Confd. 

Education.     Keport  of  Board  of  Education  for  1908-09.     [Cd-5130.]     8vo. 

1910.     (Purchased.) 
Statistics   of    Public    Education   in    England   and   Wales.      Part    11. 

Financial  Statistics,  1907-08-09.     rCd-5147.]     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Judicial  Statistics,  England  and  Wales,  1908.     Part  1.    Criminal  Statistics. 

[Cd-509G.]     Part  2.    Civil  Judicial  Statistics.      [Cd-5097.]     2  vols.,  4to. 

1910.     (rhe  Home  Olllce.) 
Local   Government    Board.      38th   Annual    Report   for    1908-09.      Part   2. 

(a.)   County  Council  Administration,     {h.)   Public  Healtli  and  Local  Ad- 
ministration,    (e.)   Local  Taxation  and  Valuation.    [Cd-4928.j    Svo.    1909. 

(The  Board.) 
Local  Government  Board.     Supplement  to  38th  Annual  Eeport,  containing 

Report  of  Medical  Officer  for  1908-09.     [Cd-4935.]     Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Local  Taxation   Returns    (England    and   Wales).      Year    1906-07.      Part    5. 

Accounts  of  Borough   Councils.      (293.)      Part  8.    Summary  and  Index. 

(20S-I.)     1910.     (/(/.) 
Local  Taxation    Returns  (England    and  Wales).      Year  1907-08.      Part   2. 

(322.)     1910.     {Id.) 
Pauperism   (England  and  Wales).     Half-yearlv  statements.     Statement  for 

July  1,  1909.     (23-4-1.)     1909.     {Id.) 
Poor  Relief  (England  and  Wales).     Statement  of  Exjienditure  for  half-year 

ended  Michaelmas,  1909.      (287-1.)      1910.     {Id.) 
London  County  Council — 

Statistical   Abstract   for   London,    1909.      Vol.    xii.      Svo.      1910.      (The 
Council.) 

Annual  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Council  for  year  ended  March  31, 
1909.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 

Report  of  Fire  Brigade  Committee  submitting  report  of  Chief  Officer  of 
the  Brigade  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Report  of  Public  Health  Committee  submitting  report  of  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  of  the  County  for  1908.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.) 

[Another  copy  presented  by  tlie  Medical  Officer  of  Health.] 
2Ietropolifan  Asylums  Board.      Annual    Report  for  1909.      (12th  year  of 

issue.)     Svo.     1910.     (The  Board.) 
Metropolitan  Water  Board — 

Abstract  of  Accounts  for  year  ended  March  31,  1909.     Svo.     1909.     (The 
Accountant.) 

Annual   Report  of  the  Board   and   Abstract  of    Accounts  for  year  ended 
March  31,  1909.     (55.)     Svo.     1910.     (Purchased.) 
London.     Report  of  Commissioner  of  Police  for  1908.     [Cd-48S2.]     1909. 

{Id.) 
Battersea.     Annual  Report  of  Council  for  year  ended  March  31,  1909,  with 

appendices.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Town  Clerk.) 
IVa  nds  worth — 

Abstract  of    Accounts  of   the   Borough  for  year  ended  March  31,  1909. 
Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 

Report  of  Council  of  the  Borough  for  year  ended   March  31,   1909,  to 
which  is  appended  the  Annual  Keport  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
1908.     Svo.     1908.     {Id.) 
Birkenhead.     Report   on   sanitary   condition   of  Birkenhead   for   1909.     Svo. 

1910.     (The  Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 
Bir7ningham.      City  of    Birmingham.      Financial    Statement,   1909-10,   with 

Epitome.     2  vols.,  Svo.     1910.     (The  City  Treasurer.) 
Bristol.      Port  Sanitary   District.      Annual    Report    of    Medical    Officers    of 

Healtli  and  of  Chief  Port  Sanitary  Inspector  for  1909,  including  Report  on 

Cinal  Boat  Inspection.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Medical  Olllcer  of  Health.) 
Berbi).     Annual   Report  of  the   Medical   Officer  of  Health   for  1909.     Svo 

19i0.     {Id.) 
Leeds.     Annual   Report  to   the  Urban   Sanitary  Authority   for   1908.     Svo 

1909.     {Id.) 
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(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
Eng'land  and  Wales — Conid. 

Norwich.     Annual  Keport  upon  Healthiness  of  Citizens  and  Sanitary  Con- 
ditions of  Norwich  for  1909.     Sm.  8vo.,  1910.     (The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.) 
Treston.      Annual   Report   of    Medical   Officer    of    Health    for   1909.       8to. 

1910.     {Id.) 
Wiyan.    1-lth  Annual  Report  on  Health  of  Wigan  for  1909.    8vo.   1910.    (/(f.) 

Ireland — 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction — 

Banking  and  Railway  Statistics,  Ireland.     (December,  1909.)     [Cd-Sl-iS.J 

Svo.     1910.     (The'Department.) 
Produce  of  Grain  Crops  in  Ireland,  1909.     Sheet.     1909.     {Id) 
Produce  of  Potato  Crop  in  Ireland,  1909.     Sheet.     1909.     {Id.) 
Produce  of  root  crops  and  cabbage  in  Ireland,  1909.     Sheet.     1910.     (-W.) 
Report  of  proceedings  under  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1906,  for 
1908-09.     [Cd-5114.]     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland.  Report  of  the  Board  for  year  ending- 
March  31,  1909.     [Cd-4927.]     8yo.     1909.     (Purchased.) 

Education.  Appendix  to  75th  Report  of  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  year  1908-09.  Sections  1  and  2.  [Cd-5062  and  Cd-5079.} 
8to.     1910."  {Id.) 

Emigration  Statistics  for  1909.     [Cd-5008.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Local  Taxation  Returns  for  1908-09.     [Cd-5091.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Scotland — 

Births,  &c.     Supplement  to   Montlily  nnd   Quarterly  Returns   registered   ia 

1909;  also   Vaccination    Returns   relative    to   children   born   during   1908. 

8to.     1910.     (The  Registrar-General  for  Scotland.) 
Areas,  Population,  and    Valuation    of  Counties,    Burghs,    and   Parishes   in 

Scotland.     [Cd-51-40.]     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Constabulary.     52nd  Annual  Report  of  Inspector  of  Constabulary  for  1909> 

[Cd-5085!]     1910.     {Id.) 
Local  Goyernment  Board  for  Scotland.     Supplement  to  14th  Annual  Report, 

containing  statistics  of  infectious  disease  notifications  and  of  mortality. 

[Cd-4915.]     1909.     {Id.) 
Local  Taxation  Returns  (Scotland)  for  1907-08.     (273.)     1909.     {Id.) 
Aberdeen — 

Report  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  1908.     4to.     1909.     (The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.) 

Report  of  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  for  1909.    8vo.    1910.     (The  Inspector.) 
Edinburgh.     City  of  Edinburgh.    Accounts  published  in  the  year  1909.    Fol. 

1910.     (The  City  Chamberlain.) 


(e)   Societies,  &c.  (British). 
British  Association.     Report  of  79th  meeting  of  the  Association.     Winnipeg, 

1909.  8yo.     1910.     (The  Association.) 

Howard  Association.     Crime  of  the  Empire  and  its  treatment.     The  Report  of 

the  Association,  1909.     8yo.     1909.     {Id.) 
Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.     36th  Annual  Report  of  Council  for  1909. 

8vo.     1910.     (Tiie  Corporation.) 
Jewish  Poor.     Board  of  Guardians  for  Relief  of  Jewish  Poor.     51st  Annual 

Report  for 'JJJ^.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Secretary.) 
Jews.     40th   Annual   Report   and   Accounts   of   the    United   and  Constituent 

Synagogues  for  1909  and  Estimates  for  1910.     Fol.     1910.      {Id.) 
Peabody  Donation  Fund.     45th  Annual  Report  of  Governors  for  1909.     Sheet. 

1910.  {Id.) 

Royal  Agricultural  Society.     Journal.     Vol.  70.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Society.) 
Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.     Proceedings.    Vol.  40,  1908-09.    *8vo. 
1909.     (/(/.) 
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(f)  Periodicals,  &c.,  and  Miscellaneous  (British), 

Agents'  Jouriuil,   Yearbjok    ami    Iiisur.mcc    Diarv,    1910.      Sm.    Svo.       1910. 

(Mr.  P.  M.  Kca  ) 
Annual  Charities  Rcf,'ister  and  Digest.     Svo.     1910.     (Prof.  C.  S.  Locli.) 
Bradsh'iw's  Eaihvay  Manual  Shareholder's  Guide  and  Oilicial  Directory,  1910. 

Sm.  Svo.     1910.     ('riie  Publishers.) 
Brewers'  Almanack  and  Wine  and  Spirit  Trade  Annual  I'or  1910.     Svo.     1910. 

(Mr.  P.  C.  Morgan.) 
Dailv  News  Year-book.     7th  edit.,  1910.     Svo.      1910.     (Tlie  Editor.) 
Licensed  Vicluallers'  OlKcial  Annual,  1910.     Sv,).     1910.     (Mr.  A.  B.  Deane.) 
Newspaper  Press  Dircclory  for  1910.     La.  Svo.     1910.     (Messrs.  C.  Mitohell 

and  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Post  Magazine  Almanack  for  1910.     Svo.     1910.     (Tlie  Editor.) 
Statesman's   Year-book,   1910.      47th  vVnnual  Publication   ....      Svo.      1910. 

(Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltic.) 
Stock    E.vchange    Official    Intelligence    for    1910.      4to.      1910.      (The    Stock 

Exclumge.) 
Annual  Register  for  1909,     (Purcliased.) 
Banking  Aim  mac  for  1910.     {Id.) 

Bourne's  Insurance  Directory,  1910,  witli  Su]iplement.     (Purchased.) 
Britisli  Ahnanac  and  Companion.     1910.     (/''•) 
Burdelt's  Hospitals  and  Cliarities,  1910.      (/(/.) 
Daily  Mail  Year-book  for  1910.     {Id.) 
Hazell's  Annual.     1910.     {Id.) 
Imperial  Tariff,  1910.     {Id.) 
Municipal  Year-book  for  1910.     {Id.) 
Official  Year  book  of  Church  of  England.     1910.      (/(/.) 
Shipping  World  Year-book,  1910.     {Id.) 
Times.     Annual  Index  for  1909.     {Id.) 
Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1910.     {Id.) 
Who's  Who.     1910.     {Id.) 
Who's  Who  Yearbook.     1910.     {Id.) 
S.  Figgis  and  Co.    Annual  Review  of  India  Rubber  Market,  1909.    Sheet.    1910. 

(The  Firm.) 
S.  Figgis  and  Co.     Annual  Review  of  East  India,  Cape  of  Good  IIo]ie,  China 

and  Singapore  Produce.     Sheet.     1910.     {Id.) 
Thos.  Gooch  and  Sons.     Importation  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  Wool  into  London, 

Liverpool,  Hull  and  other  Ports,  1909.     Sheet,  fol.     1909.      {Id.) 
Maclean  and   Henderson.     Review  of    the    Insurance   Sliare    Market  in   1909. 

Sheet.     1909.     {Id.) 
W.  O.  Miiller  and  Co.     Annual  Report   of   Leaf-Tobacco   Market  for   1909. 

2  sheets,  fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Pixley  and  Abell.     Annual  Circxdar  relating  to  Imports  and  Exports  and  prices 

of  Bullion  for  1909.     Sheets.     1910.     {Id.) 
Helmuth,  Schwartze  and  Co.  Annual  Report  on  Wool  for  1909.    Fol.  1910.   {Id.) 
William  Tattersall's  Cotton  Trade  Circular  for  January,  1910,  containing  The 

Cotton  Trade  in  1909.     -ito.     1910.     {Id.) 
Vivian  Younger  and  Bond.     Metal  price  current.     Prices  of  metals  in  London 

on  1ft  of  each  month,  during  1S90-1909.     Siieer.     1910.     {Id.) 
W.  Weddel  and  Co.     22nd  Annual  Review  of  tlic  Frozen  Meat  Trade,  1909. 

iri  pp.  and  charts,  4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Trades  Union  Congress.    42ud  Annual  Report,  1909.    8to.    1909.     (Purchased.) 
LTnited  Patternmakers'  Association.     Monthly  Trade  Reports  for  January  and 

February,  1910.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Association.) 
United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders.     Montldy  Reports  for 

April  and  June,  1910.     (The  Society.) 
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The   weekly,    monthly,    or    quarterly   issues   of    the   following 
returns  have  also  been  received  during  the  same  period  : — 

Agricultural  Reports — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungarv,  Cuba.  France, 
United  States,  Canada,  Transvaal,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Consular  Reports — From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Labour  Reports,  &c. — From  Austria-Hungarv,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  United  States,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Trade  and  Navigation  Returns — From  Argentina,  Austria  -  Hungary, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States,  India,  Australia, 
British  South  Africa,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netlierlands,  Roiimania, 
Switzerland,  United  States  (California,  Connecticut, 
and  Michigan  only),  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
South  Australia,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Buda-Pcsth,  Briinn, 
Prague,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Buchnrest, 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Madrid,  Stockholm,  IMonte- 
video,  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen. 


The  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  issues  of  the  following 
periodicals,  &c.,  have  also  been  received  during  the  same  period. 
They  are  arranged  under  the  countries  in  which  they  are  published  : — 

Austria-Hung-ary-  Osterreichisches  Wirtschaftspolitisches  Archiv.  Statis- 
tisrhe  Monatschrift.     Statistische  Mitteilungen. 

Belgium. — Academic  Eoyale.     Bulletin  de  la  Classe  des  Lettres,  &c. 

Brazil — Brazilian  Eeview. 

Denmark — Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Ministere  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  Statist  ique  et  Legislation 
coniparee.  L'Economiste  Internationale.  Monthly  Circular  of  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (Paris).  Circulaire  Commerciale  des  Metaux  efc 
Minerals  de  Maurice  Duclos.  Anuales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Economiste 
Francjais.  Journal  des  ficonomistes.  Monde  Economique.  Polybiblion, 
Parties  Litteraire  et  Technique.  Reforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue 
d'Economie  Politique.  Revue  de  Statistique.  Journal  de  la  Societe  de 
Statistique  de  Paris. 

Germany — \"ierteljahrshefte  zur  Slatistik  des  Deutschcn  Eeicbs.  Prussia — 
Zeirschrift  des  K.  Preussischen  Statistisches  Landes:imts.  Saxoiii/ — Zeit- 
schrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistisches  Landesamts.  Berlin — Preis  Zusam- 
menstellungen  des  Stat.  Amts  der  Stadt.  Dusseldorf — Statistische  Monats- 
berichte  der  Stadt.  Deutsches  Statistisches  Zentralblatt.  Allgemeines 
Statistisches  Arcliiv.  Archiv  fiir  Ras^en-  und  Gesellschafts-Blologie. 
Archiv  fiir  Sozialwissenscliaft  und  Sozialpolitik.  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetz- 
gebung,  VerwalLung,  und  Volkswirtschaft.  Jahrbiiclier  fiir  Nationalokonomie 
und  Statistik.  Kritische  Blatter  fiir  die  gesamten  Social wisseiischaf ten. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Zeitsclirift  fiir  die  gesamte 
Tersicheriings-Wissenschaft.     Zeitschrift  fiir  Social wissensehaft. 

Italy — BoUetino  di  Legislazione  e  Statist  ica  Doganale  e  Commerciale. 
L'Economista.  Giornale  degli  Economist!.  Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia. 
Riforma  Sociale.     Societa  Umanitaria,  BoUettino  mensile. 

Japan — Financial  and  Economic  Monthly. 

Mexico — BoUetin  de  Estadistica  Fiscal.     (Monthly  and  Annual.) 

Netherlands — Revue  ilensuelle  du  Bureau  central  de  Statistique. 

Norway — Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique. 
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Roumania— Mimitcur  Commercial  Roumain.     Bulctiniil  Serriciului  Statistic. 

San  Salvador — Boletin  del  Conscjo  suj)erior  de  salubridad. 

Sweden — Banking:  Returns.     Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland — Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  States— Circulation  Stat€inents.  Statements  of  Public  Debt  and  Cash 
in  tlir  Troasury.  New  York  City — Public  Library  Bulletin.  Boston — 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  Department.  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
American  Underwriter.  Commercial  America.  Bankers'  Magazine.  Brad- 
street's.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  with  supplements.  Duns' 
Review.  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Annals.  American  Economic  Association, 
Publications.  American  Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publieations. 
American  Philosopliical  Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia 
University,  Studies  in  History,  &c.     University  of  California  Chronicle. 


India — Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving  in  Indian  Mills.     Indian  Trade  Journal. 

Indian  Engineering. 
Canada — Monthly  Reports  on  Chartered  Banks.     House  of  Commons  Debates. 
New  Zealand— Government  Insurance  Recorder.     Trade  Review  and   Price 

Current. 
Australia — West  Australia — Monthly  Statistical  Abstract. 
Straits  Settlements — Perak  Government  Gazette.     Federated    Malay  States 

Government  Gazette. 
Transvaal— Chamber   of    Mines.      Monthl}-    Analysis   of    Gold    Production. 

Mines  Department  Statistics  for  each  Mouth.     Johanneshurg — Chamber  of 

Commerce,  Monthly  Report. 
Rhodesia — Chamber  of  Mines,  Output  of  Gold  and  other  Metals  and  Coal. 

Chamber  of  Mines,  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 


United  Eing'dom — The  .Iccountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  Accessions 
to  the  War  Office  Library.  Agricultural  Economist.  Associated  Accoun- 
tants' Journal.  Athenaeum.  Australasian  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Biometrika.  Board  of  Agriculture,  Journal.  Board  of  Trade,  Journal. 
Broomhalls'  Corn  Trade  News.  Browne's  Export  List.  Colliery  Guardian. 
Commentator.  Commercial  World.  Co-partnership.  Economic  Journal. 
Economic  Review.  Economist.  Eugenics  Review.  Farm  and  Garden. 
Fireman.  Financial  Review  of  Reviews.  Illuminating  Engineer.  Insurance 
Record.  Investors'  Monthly  Manual.  Investors'  Review.  Joint  Stoclf 
Companies'  Journal.  Journal  of  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Teclinical  Instruction.  Licensing  World.  London  County  Council,  Gazette. 
Machinery  Market.  Mature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Policy-Holder.  Post 
Magazine.  Public  Health.  Publishers'  Circular.  Returns  of  Pauperism. 
Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World.  Statist.  The  Times.  Wallis  Index 
Numbers.  Women's  Industrial  News.  Anthropological  Institute,  Journal. 
Cobden  Club  Leaflets.  East  India  .Association,  Journal.  Howard  Association, 
Leaflets, &c.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal.  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal. 
Institute  of  Bunkers,  Journal.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of 
Proceedings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Journal.  Lloyd's  Register  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Journal.  London  University  Gazette.  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Royai  Agricultural  Society,  Journal. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and 
Journal.  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Geographical  Journal.  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
Meteorological  Record  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Royal  Society,  Proceedings. 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Joxirnal.  Society  of  Arts, 
Journal.  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  Journal.  Statistical  and 
Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  Journal.  Surveyors'  Institution, 
Professional  Notes  and  iransactions.     Trade  Circulars. 
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Accidents.     On  the  recent  considerable  increase  in  tlie  number  of 

reported  accidents  in  factories.     See  Verney  (H.). 
Additions  to  the  Library.     See  Library. 
Administratitb  Sciences.     International  Congress  of  Administrative 

Sciences  ...........      192 

Annual  General  Meeting.     See  General  Meeting. 

Report.     See  Report. 

AsKWiTH  (G.  R.).     Appointment.  ......        86 


Bank  of  England.    Weekly  returns,  1909.    ^ee  Peeiodical  Returns. 
Beetillon  (Dr.  J.).     Alcoholism  and  tuberculosis  in  France    .  .      676 

Births  and  Deaths.     Montlily  figures  .  .      84,  191,  347,  460,  574,  672,  797 

in  1909.     See  Periodical  Returns. 

Board  of  Trade.     Appointments  .......        86 

Books.     Notes  on  economic  and  statistical  works    .  .         104,  40i,  626,  746 

d'Aveiiel  (Vicomte   G.).      llistoire   economique  de  la  propriete,  des 
salaiies,   des  deiirees   et  de  tous  les  prix   en  general  depuls  I'aii 
1200  jusqua  I'an  18U0.     Tome  5.     1909    .  .  _.  .     _       .       785 

Bellom  (Maurice).     Les  lois  d'assurance  ouvTiSre  &  I'etranger.     Sup- 
plement general,  1909       .......         71 

Board  of  Trade.  Earnings  and  hours  inquiry.  III.  Building  and 
woodworking  trades  in  1906.     1910         .         "  .  .  .  .       618 

Report  of  an  inquiry  into  working-class  rents,  &c., 

ill  Belgium.     1910  ...  ...       .^40 

Borel  (Emile).     Elements  de  la  th6orie  des  probal.ilitfes.     1909.  .       171 

Burgh t  (K.  van  der).     Vorti age  der  Gehe-Stiftimg  zu  Dresden,  1910    .       •>59 
Bosco  (Augusto).     Lezioui  di  htatistiea.     1909      ....       *553 

Bowley  (A.  L.).     An  elementary  manual  of  statistics,  1910         .  .       435 

BrouiUiet  (Charles).    Leconfiit  des  doctrines  dans  I'economie  politique 

conteniporaine,  1910  .......       335 

Burn  (Joseph).     Stock  Exchange  investments  in  theory  and  practice, 

1909  .........       174 

Colajanni    (Professor    N.).      Manuale    di    demografla.      Part    II    of 
Statistica  e  demografla.     2iid  edition.     1909     ....       778 

Contento  (Professor  A.).     Teoria  statistica  generate  e  demogralica. 

Vol.  1.     Part  1.     1909       .......       778 

Curtler  (W.  II.  ]{.).    A  short  history  of  English  agriculture.     I9o9      .       779 
Uawbarn  (C.  Y.  C).     Liberty  and  progress,  19u9  .  .  .       449 

Dawson  (\W.  H.).  The  vagrancy  problem  :  the  case  for  measures  of 
restraint  for  tramps,  loafers,  and  unemployables  ;  with  a  study  of 
Continental  detention  colonies  and  labour  houses.     1910        .  .       787 

Elderton  (Ethel  M.)  and  Pearson  (Prof.  Karl).  A  first  study  of  the 
influence  of  parental  alcoholism  on  the  physique  and  ability  of  the 
offspring.     Eugenics  Laboratory  Memoirs.     X.     1910  .  .       769 

Elderton  (W.  P.  and  E.  M.).     Primer  of  statistics.     1909  .  .       170 

Faculty  of  Actuaries.     Occupation  mortalities,  1909  .  .       544 

France.  La  petite  propriete  rurale  en  France.  Enquete  mono- 
graphiques,  1909    ........       330 
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Galton  (Sir  Francis).  Essays  in  Eugenics,  1909  ....  339 
Gerlich  (Heinrich).     Die  deutsche  Fleischproduktion,  1909        .  .       6.54 

Germany.    Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt.     Deutsche   Sterbetafeln, 

1910    '.........       557 

Kaiserliches   Statistisches    Amt.     Erhebung    von  Wirt- 

schaftsrechnuugen    minrterbemittelter    Farailien    im    Deutschen 

Keiche.     1909         ........         59 

Krankheits   und   Sterl)lichkeitsverhaltnisse  in  der  Orts- 

krankenkasse    fiir   Leipzig  und  Umgegend-Untersuchungen  iiber 

den   Einfluss  von   Geschlecht  Alter  und    Beruf.      Bearbeitet   im 

Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Anite.     1910  ....       774 

Gide  (Charles)  and  Hist  (Charles).    Histoire  des  doctrines  economiques 

depuis  les  Physiocrates  jusqu'k  nos  jours.     1909  .  .  .       177 

Gini  (Corrado).     II  Sesso  dal  punto  di  vista  statistico  Part  1.     Le 

legge  della  produzione  dei  Sessi,  1908  .....  167 
Goldstein  (Dr.  Ferdinand).     Die  UbervOlkerung  Deutsehlands   und 

ihre  Bekiimpfung,  1909    .......       173 

Goulichambart)ff  (S.).    Population  du  globe  terrestre  et  sa  repartition 

par  sexes.     19u9     ........       1(37 

Giirtler   (Dr.   Alfred).      Die  Volksziihlungen    Maria  Tlieresias   und 

Josef  II,  1753-90.     19o9     .  .  .  .  .  .  .65 

llaristoy  (.lust).     L'lmpOt  sur  le  revenu,  1910      ....       651 

Heron   (David;.     The  influence    of  defective  physique,  &c.,  on   the 

intelligence  of  school  children,  1910  .....  547 
India  Office.  Memorandum  on  some  of  the  results  of  Indian  adminis- 
tration during  the  past  fifty  years  of  British  rule  in  Inda.    [Cd-4956.] 

19u9  .........       334 

Ireson  (Frank).     Tlie  people's  progress,  1910  ....       442 

Jacquart  (Camille).     Essais  de  statistique  mora'e.     II.  Le  divorce  et 

la  separation  de  corps.     1909        ......         66 

Johnson  (Arthur  II.).     The  disappearance  of  the  small  landowner, 

1909.  .........       652 

Julin(Armand).     Precis  du  cours  de  statistique  generate  et  appliquee, 

1910  ....  .  .  .  .  .  .68 

Kirchhoff  (Robert),     tjber  das  Verhaltnis  der  Geschlechter  in  Indien. 

1909  .........       167 

Leaner  (Georges  de).     L'organisation  syudicale  des  chefs  d'industrie, 

1909  .........       440 

Leroy  (Maxime).     Syndicate  et  services  publics,  1909     .  .  .       184 

Leva'sseur  (E.).     Le  coiit  de  la  vie,  1909     .....       439 

Levy  (Dr.  Hermann).     Monopole,  Kartelle  und  Trusts,  1909     .  .       451 

Lindheim   (Alfred   von).      Saluti   senectutis.      Die    Bedeutung    der 

inenschlichen  Lebensdauer  im  modernen  Staate.     1909  .  ,         67 

Marvaud  (Angel).     La  question  sociale  en  Espagne,  1910  .  .       659 

Mayr  (Dr.  Georg  von).     Statistik  und  Gesellschaftslehre,  1909.  .       437 

Mill  (John  Stuart).     Principles  of  political  economy,  1910        .  .       447 

Molesworth  (Sir  Guilford).  Economic  and  fiscal  facts  and  fallacies,  1909  337 
Mortara  (G.).    La  Mortalita  secondo  I'et^  a  la  durata  della  vita  eeono- 

niicamente  produttiva,  19m8         ......       785 

Kicholson  (J.  Shield).     A  project  of  Empire,  1909  .  .  .175 

Northern    Publishing    Company.      How   the  casual    labourer  lives. 

Keport  of  tlie  Liverpool  Joint  Kesearch  Committee  on  the  domestic 

condition  an<i   expenditure  of    the  families  of  certain   Liverpool 

labourers.     1909    ........       182 

Norway.      Skatternes  fordeling  efter  indtoegt  og  forsorgelsesbyrde, 

1909  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    "         .      652 

Paillard  (Georges).     La  Suisse  et  I'Onion  nionetaire  latine,  1909  .       659 

Kaffety  (F.  W.)  and  Sharp  (W.  H.  C).  The  nation's  income,  1909  .  172 
Riesser  (Dr.).     Die  deutschen  Grossbanken,  191U  .  .  .       657 

Rowntree  (B.  Seebohm).     Land  and   labour  :  lessons  from  Belgium. 

191U  .........       781 

Royal  Commission  on  the  poor-laws  and  relief  of  distress.     Appendix, 

Vol.  xii.       Memoranda   by   individual   commissioners  on    various 

sub.ieets.     1910      ........       179 

Royal     Commissi m     on     the    poor     laws     and     relief   of    distress. 

Appendix.     Vol.   XlXa.     Report  on  tlie  effects  of  employment  or 

assistance  given  to  unemployed,   &c.     By  tlie  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 

[Cd-5U73.]     1910     ........       787 

SeaiUes  (J.).     La  r6partit ion  des  fortunes  en  France.     1910        .  .       776 

Sella  (Emanuele).     La  Vita  della  Ricchezza,  IHIO  .  .  .559 

Seueclial  (Leon).     La  concentration  industrielle  et  commereiale  en 

Angleterre,  1909    ........         69 

Sisypliusarbeit  oder  positive  Erfolge,  1910  ....       558 

Suret  (Louis).     Thfiorie  de  I'impot  progressif,  1910  .  .  .       441 

U.S.A.     Iteport  of  Commissioner  of  Labour,  I9U9  .  .  .       555 

Walterhausen  (A.  S.  Freilierr  Von).    Das  volkswirtschaftliche  System 

der  KapitaUuilage  im  Auslande,  1907  .....  560 
Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice).     Bnglisli  poor  law  policy,  1910     .  .       445 
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■\Vhetham  (W.  C.  1).).     Tlic  family  and  the  nation  :  a  study  in  natural 
inheritance  and  social  rc'sponsifiility,  lyutt         .  .  .  .72 

Wicksteed  (Philip  II.).     The  common  senso  of  iiolitical  economy,  1910  562 

Williams  (£>.  C).     The  economics  of  railway  transport,  19U9      .             .  340 

Wilson  (A.  J.).     An  empire  in  pawn,  1909 .            ....  661 

Wolff  (Henry  W.).    People's  hanks;  a  record  of  social  and  economic 

success.     1910        ........  788 

Wurm  (Emanuel).     Die  Finanzgeschiohte  des  Deutschen  Reiches, 

1910             .........  656 

Zolla  (Daniel).     Le  blc  et  les  cereales,  1909            ....  74 

Bouiicnx  (Maurice).     Death     ....           .           .          .  354 

BowLEY  (A.  L.).     ln.«ufficiency  of  official  statistics         .           .          .  576 

Building  trade.     Report  ou  activity  of  building  trade  in  Berlin        .  197 


Census  Bill 348,  676 

Chbtsson  (Emile).     Memoir 254-256 

Child-study.    Work  of  Child-Study  Society  ....        86 
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OUTLINE     OF    THE     OBJECTS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 


The  Royal  Statistical  Society  was  founded  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1834,  in  pnrsuance  of  a  recommendation  of  tlie  British  Associa- 
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3,  Belsize-grove,  N.  W. 
*Airedale,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord, 

Gledhow  Hall,  Leeds. 
Akers,  Alfred, 

31,   IValbrool:  E.C. 
Alexander,  Charles  S., 

Taipeng,  Perak,  Federated  Malaii  Slates. 
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Year  of 
lection. 

1896 

1908 

1898 

1880 

1893 

d 

1889 

1907 

d 

1886 

1871 

1897 

1884 

1906 

1872 

1892 

d 

1906 

1888 

1908 

1909 

c  d 

1909 

1888 

d 

1893 

dp 

18G5 

c  d  p 

1904 

1893 

Allen,  Gecrg-e  B., 

Free  Chase,  Warnmiglid,  Hai/ward's  Heath. 
Allen,  H.  C,  Buenos  A  yres  Gt.  Southern  Ely. Co.,  Ltd., 

River  Plate  Hovse,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
Allen.  William  H., 

Bromltaiii  Hovse,  Bromham,  near  Sedford. 
^Allerton,  The  Rig-lit  lion.  Lord, 

Chapel allerton,  Leeds. 
Anderson,  Herbert  \V.,  C.E., 

>S.  U'.  T^ahoratory.^  4i'd,  St.  James' s-rd.,  Kingston. 
Anderson,  Jolm  A., 

Farersham,  Kent. 
Andersson,  Thor  E.  E.,  Ph.D. 

Ynglingagatan  17,  Stockholm. 
Andras,  Henry  W.,  F.J. A., 

50,  Regent-street,  W. 
Angus,  R.  B., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Anuing:,  Edward  H.,  F.R.G.S., 

78,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Anning-,  Edward  J., 

78,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Archer,  Walter  E., 

17,  Sloane-cnnrt,  S.  W. 
'Archibald,  William  F.  A.,  M.A., 

114,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  Strand,  W.C. 
Argyle,  Jesse, 

86,  Aberdeen-road,  Llighhury,  N. 
Arkell,  George  E., 

107.  Iranhoe-road,  Denmark-park,  S.E. 
Asch,  William, 

62^,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Ashley,  Percy  W.  L., 

Board  of  Trade.  Gwydyr  House.,  Whitehall,  S.  W, 
AsKwiTH,  Geokge  R.,  K.C,  C.B., 

Board  of  Trade,  Gioydyr  House,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
x\stor,  Waldorf, 

Astor  Estate  Office,  Victoria-embankment,  W.C. 
Atkinson,  Charles, 

56,  Pale7vell-park,  East  Sheen. 
Atkinson,  Frederic  J., 

cjo Me&srs.IIenry S.King ^  Co.,^,PallMall,S.  W. 
AvEBUKY,    Right    Hon.    Lord,    F.R.S.  {Honorary 

Vice-President),  High  Elms,  Farnbro',  R.S.O 
Kent. 
Avery,  John,  P.C.A., 

23,  *S'f.  Su'ithin\s-lane,  E.C. 
*Aves,  Ernest,  M.A., 

12,  Thurlow-7-oad,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


LISr    OF    FELLOWS. 


Year  of  i 
Klectiiii. 


1872 

1892 

1909 

1855 

1908 

1907 

1881 

1906 

1878 

1886 

1907 

1903 

1910 

1887 

1885 

1887 

1888 

1907 

1889 

1877 

1877 


c  d 


cd 


c  d  p 


c  d  p 


*Babbag-e,  Major-Geiieral  Henry  P., 

3faiifie/(l,  Laiwloirn,  Cheltenham. 
Bacon,  George  W.,  F.R.G.S., 

127,  Strand.   W.C. 
*Bagnall,  Hernard  T.  S.,  A.C.A., 

M ijrtleville,  Tavistock-road,  Plij mouth. 
Bailey,  Arthur  H.,  F.I. A., 

26,  Mount  Ephraim-road,  Streatham,  S.  W. 
Bailey,  Jb'rederick, 

"  Lesma"  Queens-road,  Springjidd,  Chelmsford. 
Bailey,  Walter, 

The  Gobbins,  Burton-road,  Derbij. 
Baines,    Sir   J.  Athiclstaxe,    C.S.I.    {Hon.    Vice- 
President),  Kidlinfiton,  Oxon. 
Baldwin-Wiseman, William  K.,  M.Sc,  A.M. Inst.  C.E., 

24,   Winchester-raad,  Southampton. 
Balfour,  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

4,  Carlton-gardens,  S.W. 
Balfour,  The  Kig-lit  Hon.  Gerald  W., 

Fishers-hiil,    Woking. 
Balleine,  Arthur  E., 

4,  Whitehall-place,  S.  \V. 
Bamber,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  J.,  D.  P.H., 

Sanitari/  Conim.  to   Gov.  of  the  Punjab,  Lahore. 
Barker,  J.  Ellis,  Constitutional  Club,  Nor thumherland- 

avenue,  W.C. 
Barnes,  Joseph  H.,  F.I. A., 

19,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Barratt,  Thomas  J., 

Bell- ^[ oar,  Hamjistead  Heath,  N.  W. 
*Barrett,  Thomas  S.,  F.Z.S.,  M.A.I.,  &c., 

Rose  Cottage,  MiU field-road,  Widnes. 
*Bartlett,  Frederick  W., 

Paijmaster  General's  Ojfice,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Bassett,  Herbert  H., 

'•  Darentlea,"  Eynsfo7'd,  Kent. 
Bastable.  Professor  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL..D., 

52,  Brighton-road,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 
Bateman,   Sir   Alfred  E.,  K.C.M.G.  {fJon.    Vice- 

P)esident),   Woodhouse,  Wimbledon-park,  S.  W. 
Bayfield,  Arthur, 

95,  Colmore-roiv,  Birmingham. 
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Yoar  of 
r.lcction. 

187b 

1905 

1882 

1882 

1899 

188G 

1884 

1901 

1908 

1910 

1888 

1884 

1910 

1907 

1890 

1891 

1909 

1869 

1888 

1899 

1901 

1881 

1902 

1898 

1898 


d 
c  d 
d 
d 
d 


c  d 


*Baynes,  Alfred  IL,  F.R.G.S.,  J.P., 

Fitcivalters,  Northivood,  Middlesex. 
Beaven,  Edwin  S., 

Kastivay,  Warminster. 
*Beazeley,  Michael  W.,  M.A., 

Wortiiig,  Basingstoice. 
*Beeton,  Henry  R,, 

9,  Maresf  eld-gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W.. 
Beetou,  Mayson  M.,  B.A., 

Begg-,  Ferdinand  F., 

Bartholomeio  House,  E.C. 
Bell,  Janjes  T., 

oJtO,  Mansfield-road,  Nottingham. 
Bellinghani,  Archer, 

Walcot,  Burglileii-road,  Wimbledon. 
*Bellom,  Professor  Maurice, 

6,  rue  Dauhigny,  Paris,  XVII. 
Bennett,    Samuel,    Registrar   of  Friend/i/   Societies, 

Per  til,  Western  Australia. 
*Benson,  Godfi-ey  K., 

108,  Eaton-square,  S.  W. 
*Bentley,  Kichard,  F.R.G.S., 

Upton,  Slough,  Bucks. 
Beresford,  Frank, 

22,  Barnsl)ury-parl\  N. 
Bei-nard,  Major  Francis  T.  H., 

Chearsley  llcll,  Aijleshury. 
Berr}',  Artiair,  M.A., 

King's  Colh-ge,  Camhridge. 
Berry,  Oscar,  (J.C.,  F.C.A., 

]\Ionument  House,  Monument  -square,  E.C. 
Beveridge,  AVilliam  II., 

Board  of  Ti-ade.Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
*Beverley,  Tiie  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henry, 

N'ascot  Lodge,  Watford. 
Billing-hurst,  Henry  F., 

7,  Oakcroft-road,  Blachheatli,  S.E. 
Birchenong-h,  Henry,  C.M.G.,  M.A., 

79,  Kcclcston-square,  S.  W. 
Bird,  Harry,  €.C., 

Connaught  Lodge,  Chingford,  Essex. 
Bishop,  Georg-e, 

113,  Poiiis-streef.  Woolwich. 
Bisset-Srnith,  George  T., 

5o,  Carlton-place,  Aberdeen. 
Blount,  Edward  T.  J.,  F.F.A.,  A.I. A.,  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  3,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
*Rlyth,  Kt.  Hon.  Lord, 

Stansted,  Essex;  and  33,  Portland-place,  W. 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 


Year  Of 
Election. 

1907 

1881 

1890 

1885 

cd 

1887 

G 

1905 

1885 

c  d  p 

1909 

1894 

c  dp 

1909 

1894 

c  d  p 

1883 

1900 

dp 

1873 

c  d  p 

1903 

d  p 

1907 

P 

1864 

1910 

1908 

d 

1902 

d 

1906 

1874 

1895 

d 

1878 

Boddy,  Henry  M.,  Mannfacturers  Life  Insurance  Co  , 

Rhodes  Buildings,  St.  George's-sfreet,  Cape  Town. 
Bolitho,  Thomas  R., 

Trenqmiinton,  Ilea  Moor,  R.S.O..  Cornwall. 
Bolton,  Edward,  J.  P., 

325,  Anlabij-road,  Hull. 
*Bonar.  James,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

The  Mint,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Bond,  Edward,  M.A. 

43,  Thurloe-square,  S.  W. 
•^Bonn,  Max  J., 

43,  Park-lane,  W. 
Booth,   Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
{Hon.  Vice-President),  11,  Adelphi-terrace,  Strand, 

W.C;  Sianfiehl  House,  High-street,  Hampstead, 

N.W.,  cjo  Jesse  Argi/le. 
Bower.'^,  F.  Gatus, 

12,  Elgin-road,  Seven  Kings,  Essex. 
BowLEY,  Arthur  L.,  M.A., 

Northcourt-avenue,  Reading. 
Boyd-Carpenter,  Archibald, 

22,  Park  avenue,  Harrogate. 
Brabrook,  Sir  Euward  W.,  C.B.,  Dir.  S.A. 

{Vice-President),  178,  Bedford-hill,  Balham,  S.W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S., 

Busliei/  Lodge,  Teddington. 
Branford,  Victor  V.,  M.A.,' 

River  Plate  House,  13,  South-place,  E.C. 
Brassey,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B.  {Honorary 

Vice-President),  24,  Park-lane,  W. 
Brassey,  The  Hon.  Thomas  A., 

Park-gate,  Battle. 
Braun,  Percy  E.,  B.Sc, 

Ijondon  Countg  Council,  Spring  Gardens,  S.  \V. 
*Braye,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Stanford  Hall,  Market  Harborough. 
Breul,  Ernest,  D.T.E., 

223,  Brunsioick-street,  Oxford-rd.,  Manchester. 
Bright,  Charles,  F.R.S.E., 

26,  Devonshire-terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Broadbent,  Albert, 

257,  Deans  Gate,  Manchester. 
Brook,  Herbert  E.  J., 

The  Cottage,  Hedon,  East  Yorks. 
Broom,  Andrew,  A.C.A., 

Eaglehurst,  Staines,  Middlesex. 
Broomhall,  George  J.  S., 

17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 
Brown,  Sir  Alexander  H.,  Bart., 

12,  Grosvenor- gardens,  S.  W. 
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1901 
1896 
1893 
1903 

1875 

1908 

188G 

1909 

1880 

1884 

1902 

1897 

1905 

1895 

1880 

1901 

1906 

1892 


c  d  p 
d 


Brown,  B.  Hal.,  London  ^-  Lanes.  Life  Insurance  Co^^ 

.Montreal,  Canada. 
*Brown,  Daniel  M., 

P.O.  Box  187,  Can-a  Linn,  Port  Elizabeth. 
Brown,  James  AV.B.,  F.S.A.A.,  Prmlential-binldin(/s, 

Corporation-st, ,  Birminyham. 
Brown,  S.  Stanle^^, 

Hamilton  Hoiise,  Victoria  Emhanknient,  E.C. 
Browne,  Thomas  G.  C,  F.I.A., 

11,  Lombard -street,  E,C. 
Brownlee,  John,  M.D.,  D.Sc, 

Eucliill  Fever  Hospital,  Glasgoic. 
*Brunner,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  T.,  Bart., 

9,  Ennismore-qardens,  S.W. 
*Buchanau,  Dr.  James,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A. , 

9,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
*Burdett,  Sir  Henry  C,  K.C.B., 

The  Lodge,  Poi-chester-square,  W. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P., 

1,  Stratton-strect,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Burg-ess,  James  H.,  F.S.A.A., 

Bergen  House,  St.  Catherine's,  T^incoln. 
Burke,  David,  A. LA., 

Roiial  Victoria  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Montreal. 
Burns,  Thomas  R., 

13,  Donegall- square-north,  Belfast. 
Burrup,  J.  Arthur  E., 

Custom  IIousp,  Calcutta,  India. 
Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Pinewood,  Stolce  Pages, E.S.O.  nr.  Slough,  Bucks. 
Burt,  Georg-e  S., 

The  Lancashire  Watch  Co.,  Ltd.,  Prescot. 
Bush,  Joseph  H., 

"  Vai'aville,''  Cranbrook-road,  Ilford. 
Byworth,  Charles  J.,  F.S.A.A., 

The  Limes,  Sutton  Common-rd.,Benliilton, Surrey. 


1902 
1897 
1903 


Caillard,  Sir  Vincent  II.  P., 

42,  Half  Moon-street,  W. 
(/airnes,  Frederick  E., 

Killester  House.  Eaheny,  Co.  Dublin. 
Caldwell,  William, 

162,  Bath-street,  Glasgow. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
Election. 

18'J6 

1905 

d 

1879 

1889 

d  p 

1891 

d 

1900 

d 

1904 

1910 

1890 

1883 

d 

1881 

1907 

1884 

d 

1880 

1901 

d  p 

1903 

188G 

d  p 

1903 

c  d  p 

1901 

d 

1904 

1892 

1903 

d 

188G 

c  d  p 

1906 

1904 

Campbell,  Charles  W.,  C.M.G., 

British  Legation,  Pekin,  China. 
Campbell,  Richardson, 

37,  Lansdoirne-road,  Crmnpsall,  Manchester. 
Campbell-Colquhoun,  Rev.  John  E., 

ChartweU,  Westerham,  Kent. 
Caiman,  Prof.  Edwin,  M.A.,  LL.D.. 

11,  Chadiint/ton-road,  Oxford. 
Cannon,  Henry  \V.,  Chase  National  Bank, 

83,  Cedar-street,  New  Yorh,  U.S.A. 
Caiiovai,  Commendatore  Tito, 

Bank  of  Italy,  Home. 
Carrington,  John  B.,  F.S.A.A., 

20,  Blomjield-road,  ifuida  Vale,  W. 
Carson,  H.  C,  193,  Sp>adina-road,  Toronto,  Canada. 

*Carter,  Eric  M.,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

33,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
*Carter,  Joseph  R., 

Court/ield,  Ross-road,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
Causton,  Right  Hon.  Richard  K.,  M.P., 

12,  Devonsliire-place,  Portland-place,  W. 
*Chabot,  Marias  T., 

94,  Ilaringvliet,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
*Chailley-Bert,  Joseph,  Union  Coloniale  Fran^aise, 

44,  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Paris. 
*Chamberlain,  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.R  S., 
IlighhurTj,  Moor  Green,  Birmingham. 
Chance,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  J. P., 
Orchards,  near  Godalming. 
Channing,  Sir  Francis  A.,  Bart.,  M.P., 
40,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
*Chapman,  Samuel, 

225 — 228,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-st.,  E.C. 
Chap^fan,  Professok  Sydney  J.,  M.A., 

Owens  College,  Manchester. 
Chapman,  Walter  W., 

4,  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Charles,  Thomas  E., 

52,  Sandrock-road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
*Chatham,  James,  F.I. A.,  F.F.A., 

7,  Belgrave-crescent,  Edinburgh. 
Chiozza-Money,  Leo  G., 

"  lyhurst,'"  CJialdon-by-Caterham,  Surrey. 
*Chisholm,  George  U.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S., 

12,  HalUtead-rd.,  Craigmillar  Pk.,  Edinburgh. 
Choles,  Herbert  J., 

Dept.  of  AgricuUure ;  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal. 
Clark,  Prof.  Arch.   Brown,  Department  of  Political 
Economy,    University  of  Manitoba,    Winnipeg, 
Man.,  Canada. 

d2 
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Election. 

1909 

1909 

1901 

1882 

1877 

1890 

1908 

1899 

1908 

1907 

1907 

1910 

1893 

1905 

1887 

1859 

1 905 

1892 

1895 

190G 

1882 

190G 

1903 

1887 

'1888 


c  d 


c  d  p 


c  d 


d  p 


Clark,  Albert  Hawkins,  A.M.I.C.E., 

58.  Elmhourne-road,  Tootina  Common,  S.  W. 
Clark,   Dr.  Charles  C,  Bin-eau  of  Statistics,  Dept.  oj 

Agriculture,   Washington,  D.C.,   [7.S.A. 
Clark,  William  IL,  C.M.G.  {Hon.  Secretary), 

Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
*CuARKE,  Sir  Ernest, 

31,  Tavistock-square.   W.C. 
*Clarke,  Henry,  L.R.C.P., 

Courns  Wood,  IlugJienden,  High   Wycombe, 
Clarke,  Henry,  J. P., 

Cannon  Hall,  Hampslead,  N.  W. 
Clarke,  John  J., 

48,  Laurel-road,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
Claug'hton,  Gilbert  H., 

The  Priorij,  Dudlei/. 
Clay,  Sir  Arthur  T.  F.,  Bart., 

19,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.  W. 
Cleaver,  Edg-ar  J.,  P.A.A., 

34,  Dover-street,  W. 
Clements,  Lieut. -Col.  H.  C,  V.D., 

Cheiiton,  Lismore-road,  South  Croydon. 
Cocker,  Edwin, 

182,  Weaste-lane,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

CoCillLAN,  TliMOTIlY  A.,  I.S.O  , 

123  and  125,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
*Cohen,  C.  Waley,  M.A., 

11,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W. 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  L., 

11,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.LA., 

4,  Kensington  Park-gardens,  W. 
Coles,  Richard  J.,  F.C.I. S., 

Addenhrooke's  Hospital,  Cambridge. 
*Collet,  Miss  Clara  E.,  M.A., 

Board  of  Trade,  Gwydyr  House,  WJnteIiall,S.  W. 
Collins,  Howard  J., 

The  General  Hospital,  Birmingham. 
Collins,  Percy, 

81-83,  Cheopside,  E.G. 
*Collum.  Rev.  Hugh  R.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.C.I., 

35,  Oakley-street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
Contractor,  Burjoi-jee  Cawasjee, 

New  Markers  Ihiildings,  Apollo- street,  Bombay. 
Cook- Watson,  Ralph, 

Standard  Chambers,  Neville-st.,  Newcastle-on-T. 
Cooke-Taylor,  \i.  Whately, 

High  'Trees,  Chrpstoiv. 
*Cooke-Taylor,  Theodore,  J. P., 

Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire. 


LIST  OF   FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
Klection. 

1891 
190G 
1889 
1899 
1862 
1902 
1907 
1871 
1874 
1910 
1906 
1902 

1890 
1891 
1878 
1892 
1890 
1907 
1904 
1883 
1879 


d 
c  d  p 


d 
c  d  p 


c  d  J) 


c  d 
d 


Cooper,  Joseph, 

23,  Raivson-sti'eel,  Farnivortli,  near  Bolton. 
Cornish,  George  F., 

New  House,  Knowle  St.  Giles,  Chard,  Somerset. 
Cornwallis.  FieiiTies  S.  \V., 

Linton-park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Court,  Stephen  p]., 

11,  Court  field-gardens,  S.W. 
Courtney,  Right  Hon.  Lori>  (Hon.  Vice- President), 

15,  C/ieijne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.  \V. 
*Coxon,  William, 

15,  Elsworthy-terrace,  N.W. 
Coyagi,  Professor  Jehangi, 

Cozens-Smith,  Edward, 

16,  Kensiafi ton-square,   W. 

Craigik,  Major  P.  G.,  C.B.  (Hon.  Vice-President), 

Bronte'  House,  Lynipstone,  Devon. 
Crammoud,  Edgar, 

33,  Gorsehill-road,  New  Brighton.,  Cheshire. 
Craske,  ilarold, 

Kyle  Lodge,  Letchworth,  Herts. 
Craven,  Edward  J.  E., 

Seo'etary's    Office,   H.M.    Customs  and  Excise, 
Ocean  House,  B.C. 
Crawford,  Ricliard  F.,  c\o  F.  B.  Sneath,  Esq.,1,  Nnv- 

court,  Lincoln  s  Inn,  W.C. 
*Crawle3%  Charles  E., 

Lanhydrock  Villa,  Truro,  Cormoall. 
Crewdson,  Ernest, 

Grinstead,  Green-lane,  Buxton,  Deibi/shire. 
Cripps,  Sir  C.  Alfred,  K.C.V.O.,  M.P. 

1,  Essex- court.  Temple,  E.C. 
Croal,  David  ()., 

Financicd  News,  11,  Ahclnircli-lane,  E.C. 
Cromer,  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  O.M.,  G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  36,  Wimpole-street,  W. 
Crotch,  W.  Walter, 

79,  Earlham-road,  Norwich. 
Cunningham,  The  Ven\)le.  Archdeacon,  D.T)., 

2,  St.  PauC s-road,  Cambridge. 
Curtis,  Robert  L  ,  F.S.I.,  J.P., 

11 — 12,  Finsburij-square,  E.C. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1910 


1900 
1888 
1898 
1901 
1909 
1897 
1905 
1901 
1901 
1869 
1888 
1899 
1903 
1880 
1885 
1900 
1907 
1891 
1873 
1887 
1889 
]  892 
1909 
1900 


d 
(I 

d   p 


Dale,  Augustus  Charles,  T.S.O., 

Braemar  Cottaqe,  Maitland^  Cape  Toivv. 
Dale,  Charles  E.,  F.S.A.A., 

Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 
Dangerfield,  Athelstan,  F.C.A., 

56,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
*Danson,  Francis  C, 

Tower  Buildings,  Water-street,  Lirerpool. 
Danvers,  Ernest,  F.R.G.S., 

475,  B.  Mitre,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Darton,  Oscar,  F.C.A., 

10,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 
*Darwin,  Major  Leonard,  K.E.,  F.R.G.S., 

12,  Egerton-place,  S.W. 
Daugherty,  Charles  M.,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Dept.  of 

Agriculture,  Wasliington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Davar,  Sohrab  R.,  M.S.A., 

53,  Esplanade-7-oad,  Fort,  Bombay. 
Da  vies,  Dixon  H., 

Great  Central  /?//.,  Marylebone  Station,  N.  W. 
Davies,  James  M., 

168,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
Dawson,  G.  J.  Crosbie,  M.  Inst.  C.E,,  F.G.S., 

May-place,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Dawson,  Miles  M.,  F.A.S,,  F.I.A., 

76,   William-street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Dawson,   Sidney  S.,  F.C.A.,  F.C.I.S. 

51,  North  Jo/in-street,  Lirerpool. 
Debenham,  Frank, 

1,  Fitzjolnis-avenue,  Ilampstead,  N.W. 
De  Broe,  Emile  C.  De  Bichin, 

Walden  Lodge,  Carlisle-road,  Eastbourne. 
De  la  Plaza,  Victoriiio,  LL.D.  (Buenos  Ayres  By.  Co.), 

Paste  liestante,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Denman,  Hon.  Richard  D., 

9,  Swan-walk,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
Denne,  William, 

Lancaster  Villa,  Beltinge,  Heme  Bay. 
Dent,  Edward, 

2,  Carlos-place,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Dent,  George  M., 

20,  Bark-avenne,  Sonthport. 
De  Rothschild,  Leopold,  D.L., 

5,  ll<unilton-place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
De  Smidt,  Henry,  C.M.G., 

Norliam  House,  Belvedere-rd.,  Claremonty  S.A, 
De  Than,  M.  Albin, 

21,  St.  Lames' s-street,  S.  W. 

De    Vine,    John   M.,    Royal   National   Hospital  for 
ConsumjHion,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. 


LIST   OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 

Klectioii.  ! 

181)2 
1900 
1906 
1908 
1903 
1800 
1899 
1894 
1903 
1897 
1895 
3  909 

1902 
1908 
1878 
1910 
1904 


188S 
1883 
1896 


c  d  p 

d 
c  d  p 

c  d  p 


c  d 


d 
c  d  p 
P 


Dowar,  William   N.,  c/o   The  Colonial  Mutual  \Life 

Assurance  Soc,  Ltd.,  33,  Poultri/,  K.C. 
Dewsnnp,  Professor  Ernest  R.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Universiti/  of  Illinois,  Urbantt,  III.,  U.S.A. 
*Dick,  Godfrey  \V.,  A.I.A.N., 

197,  Stamford  Ilill-road,  Durban,  Natal. 
Dickson,  Professor  Henry  N.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E., 

The  Lawn,  Upper  Redlands-road,  Reading. 
Dig-by,  W.  Pollard, 

"  28,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
*DiLKE,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.,  Bart., 

M.P.(7/o«.  Vice-President),  7G,  Sloane-st.,  S.  W. 
Doug-liarty,  Harold,  A.I.A.,  K(J.1.S., 

\)1,  Gleneagle-road,  Streathani,  S.W. 
Drage,  Geoffrey,  M.A., 

29,  Cadogan-square,  S.  W. 
Drake,  E.  T., 

Government  Statist  of  Victoria,  Melbourne. 
DuDFiELD,  Reginald,  M.A.,  M.B., 

1  9,  Blonifield-road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Dudley,    The    Right   Hon.    The   Earl  of,  cjo  John 

Try  on,  Esq.,  1,  New-square,  Lincoln  s  Inn,  W.C. 
Duffell,  James  H.,  A.I.A.,  Roj/al  London  Mutual  In. 

SoCi  Ltd.,  Eot/al  London  House,   Finsbunj-sq., 
E.C. 
Dunbar,  Sir  William  C,  Bart.,  (3.B., 

8,  Onslow-square,  S.W. 
Dungoy,  Miss  M.  E., 

Glendower,  Clinton-road,  Redruth,  Cormvall. 
*Duuraven,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  CM  G., 

Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.  W. 
*DiiveeD,  Edward  J. 

Gangmoor,  Hampsfead  Heath,  N.  W. 
Dymant,  Arthur  F., 

Rowantree  House,  Winchmore  Hill. 


Eckersley,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Carlton  Manor,  Yeadon,  Leeds. 

Edgeworth,  Prof.  Francis  Y.,  M.A.,  P.B.A., 
All  Souls',  Oxford. 

Edwards,  C.  Lewis,*F.S.A.A., 

Great  Northern  Railway,  King's  Cross,  M. 
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Year  of 
tlection. 

1907 
1908 
1908 
1885 
1885 
1889 
1896 
1877 


c  d  p 


c  d  p 


1892 
1910 
1905 
1889 
1900 
1890 
1893 
1882 
1894 
1889 
1900 
1888 
1885 


ROYAL  .STATISTICAL   SOCIETY : 

Elderton,  William  Palin,  F.I.A., 

74,  Mount  Nod-road.,  Streatham,  S.W. 

Eldridge,  Ernest  E.  B,,  A.I.A.,  National  General  In- 
surance Co.,  Ltd.,  King's  House,  King-street, E.G. 

Elling-er,  Barnard, 

Ashleigh,  Buxton. 

Elliott,  Sir  Thomas  II.,  K.C.B.,  Board  of  Agricidture 
and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall-jjlace,  S.  W. 

Elliott,  William, 

Southern  Life  Ojfce,  Gape  Town. 

Erbardt,  William, 

61^  Bismarckstr :  Gliarlottenhurg-Berlin. 

Everett,  Percy  W., 

Oaklands,  Elstree,  Herts. 

EvERSLEY,   The    Right    Hon.    Lord   {Hon.    Vice- 
President),  18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 


Faber,  Harald, 

Fiona,  Lennard-road,  Penge,  S.E. 
Fabini,  Herman  Victor, 

"  Woodchester," Stanthorpe-rd.,  Streatham,  S.  W. 
Falk,  Oswald  T.,  B.A.,  F.I.A., 

52,  Holland  Park-avenue,  W. 
Farnworth,  Edward  J.,  F.S.A.A., 

20,  Winckley-square,  Preston. 
Farrer,  The  Right  lion.  Lord, 

Abinger  Ilall,  Dorking. 
Faulks,  Joseph  E.,  B.A.,  F.LA 

187,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
*Fawcett,  Mrs.  M.  G., 

2,  Goiver-street,  W.G. 
Fell,  Arthur,  M.A.,  M.P., 

46,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 
Fellows,  Rowland  IL,  F.I.A., 

41,  Montrose-avenue,  Kilburn,  N.W. 
*Finlay,  Major  Alexander, 

The  Manor  House,  Little  Brickhill,  Bletcldey. 
Fishei',  Professor  Irving',  Ph.D., 

Yale  Universiti/,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
Fisher,  Sir  Walter  N.,  F.C.A., 

4,   Waterloo-street,  BiriniiK/hani. 
*Fitz-Gerald,  Lt.-Col.  Wm.  G.,  M.A.,  F.R.IIist.S., 


LIST   OF  FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1900 

d 

1893 

C  (I  p 

1882 

1889 

d 

1893 

1901 

1897 

c 

1878 

c  d 

189i 

1887 

1899 

1903 

d 

1902 

1905 

188G 

1878 

1908 

1902 
1852 
18G0 
1887 


c  d  2^ 
d 


Fleming,  Owen,  Assoc.  R.I.B.A., 

3,  Warwick  House-street,  Charing  Cross,  S.  IF. 
■Fi.ux,  Alfred  \V.,  M,A., 

Board  of  Trade,  Gwi^di/r  House,  Wliiteliall,  S.  W. 
Foley,  Patrick  J.,  Pearl  Insurance  Company,  Adelaide- 
place,  London  Bridge,  E.  C. 
Foot,  Alfred, 

Melhuri],  Foxley-lane.  Purler/,  Surrey. 
Fortune,  David,  J.P.   Scottish  Legal  Life  Assurance 

Society,  84,  Wilson-street,  Glasgow. 
Foster,  Harry  S.,  D.L., 

Grosvenor  Mansions,  82,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Fountain,  II. , 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.  W. 
Foxwell,  Professor  11.  Somerton,  M.A.,  F.B.A. 

1,  Harvey-road,  Cambridge. 
Francis,  Joseph, 

10,  Finshury -square,  E.C. 
Frankland,  Frederick  W.,  F.I.  A., 

"  Okataina,"  Foxton,  Manaivata,  N.  Zealand. 
PVanklin,  Arthur  E., 

23,  Pemhridge-gardcns,  W. 
Fraser,  Malcolm  A.  C., 

Government  Statistician,  Ptrth,  W.  Australia. 
Fremantle,  Professor  Henry  E.  S., 

University  of  South  Africa,  Cape  Town 
Frings,  Francis  A., 

Fuller,  George  P., 

Neston-park,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Fuller,  William  P., 

Stone  Lodge,  Cheam,  Surrey. 
Furniss,  Hem-y  S.,  M.A., 

20,  Mer ton-street,  Oxford. 


Gait,  Edward  A,,  I.C.S.,  CLE., 

Census  Commissioner  for  India,  Simla,  India. 
Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwin  II.,  J.P., 

26,  Sussex-place,  Regent' s-park,  N.  W. 
Galton,  Sir  Francis,  F.R.'S.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc, 

42,  Rutland-gate,  S.  W. 
Garcke,  Emile, 

Electrical  Federation  Office,  Kingsway,  W.C. 
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Year  of 
Klection. 

1909 

1904 

1880 

1899 

d 

1907 

1909 

1885 

1877 

1900 

18G0 

c  d  p 

1901 

d 

1903 

1897 

c  d  p 

1884 

d 

1901 

1900 

d 

1892 

1899 

1908 

1887 

1893 

1901 

1895 

d 

1902 

1909 

d 

Gaskell,  Thomas  Penn,  M.I.C.E.,  Townshend  House, 

North-gate^  Itegenfs-park,  N .W. 
*Gates.  Chasemore  P.,  cjo  Anglo-Chilian  Nitrate  and 

Railwag  Company.  Tocopdla,  Chile. 
*Gates,  John  B.,  A.C.A., 

1  and  2,  The  Exchange.,  Southwark,  S.E 
Gelling-,  Benjamin  R., 

Mutual  Life  Assn.oJ  Australasia,Sydney,N.S.  W. 
Gemmill,  William,  P.I.A., 

F.O.  Box  809,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa. 
Ghosh,  Devendra  Nath.,  B.A.,  Dejmti/  Superintendent, 

Commercial  Intell.  Dept.,  5,  Clive-st.,  Calcutta. 
Gibb,  Sir  George  S.,  Underground  Electric  liy.  Co., 

Electric Rg.  House,  Broadway,  Westminster, S.  W. 
Gilbert,  William  II.  S., 

70,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Gladwell,  Sydney  W., 

59,  Palace-street.,  Victoria-street^  S.W. 
Glover,  Sir  John,  J. P., 

Jlighgate  Lodge,  West-hill,  IL'ghgate,  N. 
Godfrey,  Ernest    H.,    Census   and    Statistics    Ojjice, 

Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Goldman,  Leopold,  A.LA.,  P.C.A.,  N .  American  Life 

Assurance  Co.,  112-118,  King-st.  West,  Toronto. 
Gomme,  George  L.,  F.S.A., 

London  County  Council,  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 
*Gonner,  Professor  Edward  C.  K.,  M.A., 

University  College,  LJverpool. 
*G()Och,  Henry  C, 

17,  Oxford-square,  W. 
Goodsir,  George, 

c/o  Messrs.  Weddel  tj-  Co.,  16,  St.  Helen  s-pl.,  E.C. 
Goodwin,  Alfred,  M.A., 

2,  Charles-road,  St.  Leonards,  Sussex. 
(jordon,  Charles  II.  F., 

Pitlurg,  Beacon  Hill,  Hindhead,  Surrer/. 
Gough,  George  W.,  B.A., 

57,  Kenilworth-avenue,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
Gover,  Frederic  F., 

10,  Lee-park,  BlacJcheath,  S.E. 
*Gray,  The  Hon.  James  McL.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

cjo  R.  Todd,  1,  York-buildings,  Adelphi,   W.C. 
Gray,  Robert  K., 

lOG,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Green,  John  L., 

2,  Behnont-park,  Lee,  S.E. 
Green,  Walford  D.,  M.A., 

Higlt  Garth,  Balcombe,  Sussex. 
*Greenwood,  Major,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.G.P., 

"  Reigate,^ '  Lower  Park-road,  Loughton,  Essex. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Klectioii. 

1895 


1905 
1878 
1880 
1887 


1892 
1873 
1903 

1887 
1897 
1878 
1903 
1873 
1884 
1875 
1906 
187G 
1886 
1901 
1906 
1893 


c  d  p 


c  d  p 


Gretton,  John,  M.P., 

Stapleford  Park,  ^felton-M oivhray. 
Gubbay,  M.  M.  Simeon,  B.A.,    Dept.  of  Commerce  (J- 

Industry,  Governmerd  oj  India,  Calcutta. 
Guthrie,    Charles,     F.C.A.,    cjo     London    Bank    of 

Australia,  Collins-street,  Melbourne. 
*Gwynne,  James  E.  A.,  J. P.,  F.S.A., 

Folki}U]ton  ]\fanor,  Polegate,  Sussex. 
Gwyther,  John  IL, 

13,  Lancaster-gate,  W, 


Hadfield,  Sir  Robert  A., 

Parkhead  House,  S/ieJield. 
*nag'gard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunhridge  Wells. 
*Haig,  Edric  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M., 

Gatehawp)ton,  Goring,  Oxon. 
Haldeman,  Donald  C, 

The  Rookery,  Downe,  Kent. 
Ilall,  Thomas, 

Raihvay  Commissioners'  Offices, Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Hallett,  Thomas  G.  P.,  M.A.,  ' 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
Hamilton,  Charles  J.,  M.A., 

88,  Twjiford-avenue,  Acton  Hill,  W. 
HamiltOxV,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Ld.  George  F.,  G.G.S.I. 

{President),  17,  Montagu-street,  Portman-sq.,  W. 
*Hammersley,  Hug-h  G., 

The  Grove,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Hankey,  Ernest  A., 

Notion,  Lacock,  Chippenham. 
Hannon,  Patrick  J.  H., 

Clifton  Club,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
*Hardcastle,  Basil  W., 

10,  Gainsborough-gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Harper,  Edgar  J., 

County  Hall,  Sprinq-qardens,  S.  W. 
*Harper,  Robarts,  F.R.G.S.,'F.R.  Met.  Soc, 

2,  High  Elms,  Woodford  Green. 
Harrap,  Thomas, 

143,  Stamford-street,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Lanes. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1868 

1897 

1882 

1909 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1910 

1910 

1896 

1897 

1895 

1909 

1896 

1908 

1889 

1906 

1890 

1886 

1892 

1878 

1904 

1900 

1906 

1910 


(/  2^ 


dp 


Harris,  David, 

Lijncombe  Eise,  Prior  Parh-road,  Bath. 
Harris,  Walter  F.,  F.I.C.A., 

13,  Westbourne-avenue,  Hull. 
Harris,  William  J., 

Halu'ill  Manor,  Beaivorthij,  R.S.O.,  N.  Devon. 
Harrison,  C.  W.  Francis,  F,R.(i.S., 

26,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Hart,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G., 

38,  Cadogan-place,  S.  W. 
Hartley,  Edwin  L.,  B.A., 

1,  Paper-biiildtnr/s,  Temple,  E.G. 
Ilart-Synnot,  R.V.O.,D.S.O.,  13.Sc.  (Lond.), 

Ridgmount,  Shin  field-road,  Reading. 
Haslewood,    Bernard,    Colonial  Secretary's   Depart- 
ment, Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Haw,  George, 

Derwell  Cottages,  180,  ITampstead  Way,  N.  W. 
Hawkins,  Willoughby  R., 

Bute  Docks,  Cardiff. 
Hayakawa,  S. 

69,  Nagatacho-Nichome,  Tukio,  Japan. 
Haynes,  Thomas  H., 

],  Endsleigh-terrace,  Tavistock. 
Heath,  John  St.  George  C., 

Woodhrooke,  Sethi  Oak,  near  Birmingham. 
*Heaton-Armstrong,  William  C,  J.P., 

30,  Portlaiid-p/ace,  W. 
Heinicke,  Fedor, 

Calle  Victoria  618,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 
*Hemming',   Arthur    G.,    F.I.A.,    London   Ass^irance 

Corporation,  7,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 
Heron,    David,   M.A.,    Galton  Eugenics  Laboratory, 

Unirersity  College,  Gowcr-street,   W.C. 
He  wins,  W.  A.  3.,  M.A., 

15,  Chartfield-avenue,  Putney  Hill,  S.W. 
Hibbert,  Sir  Henry  F., 

8,  Park-road,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 
*Higgs,  Henry,  LL.B.,  C.B., 

The  Treasury,   Whitehall,  S.W. 
*IIill,  Frederick  M"., 

1,  The  Terrace,  Camden-square,  N.W. 
Hill,  William  E., 

Kennetli-cliambcrs,  Dogpole-court,  Shrewsbury. 
Ilillingdon,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

()7,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Hind,  Robert,  J.P., 

Editor,  "  The  Jtmrnal,"  Grahamstown,  S.  Africa. 
Hirst,  Francis  Wrigley, 

3,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1903 

1909 

1904 

1908 

d 

1895 

1898 

1901 

1891 

d 

1895 

d  ]) 

1906 

d 

1904 

1879 

1903 

d 

1878 

c  d  p 

1910 

1887 

1899 

d 

1902 

d 

1909 

d 

1890 

1883 

1897 

P 

1874 

c  d  ]) 

1903 

1883 

niscock,  Elias  J., 

51,  Sotliebij-road,  Jlighhimj,  N, 
Ilobson,  Charles  Kenneth, 

The  Gables,  Mount  Pleasant,  Cambridge. 
Hobson,  Jolin  A., 

Elmstead,  Limpsfield,  Surrey. 
Hoffman,  Frederick  L.. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark, N.J. ,  U.S.A. 
Holland,  Hon.  Lionel  R., 

75,  Eaton-square,  S.W. 
Holland,  Robert  M., 

G8,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Holmes,  Richard  H.,  J.  P.  (Aldei'man), 

10,  Poi/al  Arcade,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  D.,  G.C.S.T.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 

llie  Camp,  Snnningdale. 
*Hooker,  R.  H.,  M.A., 

Campden  House-chambers,  She (Jield-ter race,  W. 
Hooper,  Frederick, 

Board  of  Trade,  73,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. 
Hooper,  Frederick  T., 

Fernleigh,  St.  Marl/s  Avenue,  Leeds. 
Hooper,  George  N., 

Elmleiqh,  Hayne-road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Hooper,  William  G.,  F.R.A.S. 

40,  Portland-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Hooper,  VVynnard, 

13,  Sumner-place,  Onsloic-squore.  *S'.  TF. 
Hope,  E.  W.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  Public  Health  Dept. 

Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool. 
Hopkins,  John, 

Little  Boundes,  Soitthborougli,  Kent. 
Hopkins,  J.  Castell, 

90,   Wellinqton-street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Hopwood,  Sir  Francis  J.  S.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 

Colonial  Office,  S.  W. 
Here,  C.  F.  Adair, 

Local  Government  Board,  S.  W. 
Howarth,  William, 

72,  Endwell-road,  Brockleg,  S.E. 
Howell,  Francis  B., 

Ethi/,  Lostwithiel,  Cormvall. 
Howell,  Price, 

Killara,  near  Sydney,  N.S.  IV. 
Humphreys,  Noel  A.,  I.S.O.  (Vice-President), 

EavenJiurst,  Hook-road,  Snrbiton. 
Hunt,  Arthur  L., 

"  Bryn,"  Somerville-road,  Sutton  Coalfield. 
Hunt,  Richard  A.,    A.I. A.    (Wesleyan    ij-  Gen.  Ass. 

Society),  Steelhouse-lane,  Birmingha.ni.. 
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Year  of 

1903 

1888 

1902 

d  p 

1888 

1901 

1893 

d 

1874 

d  p 

1903 

1887 

1907 

1910 

1902 

190G 

189-4 

d 

1908 

1872 

c  d  p 

Hunter,  Arthur,  New  York  Life  As3.  Co.,  346,  Broad- 

icay,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Hunter,  Alderman  G.  B.,  D.Sc, 

Wallse.nd-on-7yne. 
Hutchins,  Miss  B.  L., 

The  Glade,  Branch-hill,  Hainpsfead-heath,  N.W. 
Hyde,  Sir  Clarendon  G., 

75,  Gloucester-terrace.,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Hyde,  Hugh  V., 

Board  of  Trade,  21,  St.  J  ames  s-sqtiare,  S.W. 
Hyde,  Hon.  John,  P.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot., 

130,  Queen  s  Gate,  S.  W. 


^ng-all,  William  T.  F.  M., 

Invermark,  Limpsjield,  Surreij. 
Innes,  Alfred  M., 

British  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Irvine,  S.  W.  D'Arcy,  J.P.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance 

Soc.  of   U.S.A.,   c/o   Morning    Post   Building, 

346,  Strand,   W.C. 
Irvine,  William  J., 

94,  De  Beauvoir-road,  De  Beanvoir  Toicn,  N. 


Jack,  Henry  J., 

65,  Warwick-road,  Kensington,  W. 
Jag-ger,  John  VV., 

Cape  Town. 
James,  A.  F.  Brodie, 

Gresham  Ifo7ise,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Jamieson,  Georg'e,  C.M.G,, 

180,  St.  James' -con rt,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.  W. 
Janisch,  Noel, 

Colonial  Secixtarifs  Office,  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa. 
Janson,  Frederick  II.,  F.L.S., 

8,  Fourth-avenue,  Hove. 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1897 

1881 
1907 
1881 
1910 
1891 
1905 
1877 
1888 
1889 


1910 
1902 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1878 
1901 
1898 
1909 
1909 


c  d 


Jay,  E,  A.  Hastings, 

Tower  House,  Woolwich. 
♦Jersey,  The  Right  Ilou.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.B., 

Osterley-park,  Islcworth. 
*Jevous,  n.  Stanley,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 

Woodhill,  Tihiwbeina,  near  Cardiff. 
Johnson,  E.  Elthani, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Johnson,  E,  Stewart,  The  Hospital  fur  Sick  Children, 

Great  Ormond-street,  W.G, 
Johnson,  George, 

28,  Locket-road,  Wealdstone. 
Jones,  John  H., 

'The  Universitij,  Liverpool. 
Jones,  Theodore  13., 

70,  Graccchurch-street,  E.G. 
*  Jordan,  William  L., 

Royal  Societies  Club,  St.  James' s-str eel,  S.W. 
Justican,  Edwin,  F.I. A., 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  E.G.;  and  Royal 

Societies  Club,  St.  James' s-str eet,  S.  W. 


*Kahn,,  Stephane,  F.R.G.S., 

8,  Shelley-court,  Tite-street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
Kains- Jackson,  Charles  P.  C, 

10,  T//e  Green,  Richmond. 
Keen,  William  B., 

23,  Queen  Victoria-street.  E.G. 
Kelly,  Edward  F,, 

182—184,  High  Holborn,  W.G. 
Keltie,  John  Scott,  F.R.G.S.,  LL.D.,  ^ 

30,  Campden  House  Chambers,  Campien-hill,  W. 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  University  Club,  St.  Ja:ncs's-sti eet,  S.W. 
♦Kennedy,  Pitt,  T/ie  Royal  Colonial  Listitute,  North- 
umberland-avenue, W.G. 
Kent,  Arthur  C, 

176,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Ker,  William  P., 

H.D.3f.  Legation,  Peking,  China. 
Kerr,  Dr.  James,  M.zV., 

Educational  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.G. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1899 

1905 

1909 

1909 

1883 

d 

1906 

1884 

1898 

c  d 

1883 

1894 

1909 

d 

1889 

190G 

d 

1878 

d 

1901 
1902 
1885 
1910 
1897 
1890 


Kershaw,  Jobu  B.  C,  F.I.C, 

West  Lanes.  Laboratory ,  Waterloo,  TJverpool. 
Keshishian,  Agazar, 

30,  Church-street,  New  York,   U.S.A. 
Kettle,  Bernard,   Guildhall,  E.G.  (Eeprescnting    the 

Library   Gommittee  of  the   Corporation   of  the 

City  of  London). 
Keynes,  John  M.,  M.A., 

King's  Col/eye,  Cambridge. 
'^Keynes,  John  N,,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

6,  Llarvey-road,  Cambridge. 
Khras,  JNIiuocher  J.  S., 

Khras  Bungalow,  Middle  Colaba,  Bombay. 
Kimber,  Sir  Henry,  Bart,  M.P., 

79,  Lombard-sfreef,  E.G. 
*KiNG,  A.  W.  Waterloay,  J.P., 

Orchard  House,  Gt.  Smitli-st.,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
*King-,  Bolton,  ^\.A., 

Arden  Lodge,  Warwick. 
*Kirkcaldy,  William  M., 

Dunedin,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
Kirkham-Hogbin,  P.  J.,  cjo  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

Maison  Dieu  House,  Dover. 
Kloetgen,  W.  J.  II., 

20-21,  L^awrence-lane,  E.G. 
Knibbs,  George  II., 

(Jommonwealtii  Statistician,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
*Kusaka,  Yoshio, 

First  National  Bank,  Tvkio,  Japan. 


Lakin-Smith,  Iloi'bert,  F.C.A., 

26,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Lark,   Albert   E.,   F.C.A.,   Hall    Quay    Chambers,   2, 

South  Quay,  Great  Yarmouth. 
Latham,  Baldwin,  M.Inst.  C.E., 

Parliament -mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Lang-hton,  A.  M., 

Government  Statist,  Melbourne,   Victoria. 
^Lawrence,  Frederick  W.,  M.A., 

87,  Clement'' s-inn,  W.G. 
Lawson,  AVilliain  R., 

Fincldey  Lodge,  North  Finch  ley,  N. 


LIST   OF   FELLOW'S. 
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Year  of 
Klection. 

1908 

1883 

d 

1905 

d 

1879 

1887 

1907 

1892 

1905 

1888 

1887 

1899 

1898 

1908 

1903 

d 

1908 

1862 

d 

1888 

1902 

d 

1898 

1892 

1903 

1888 

c  d  p 

1882 

c  d  p 

1907 

d 

1876 

[jaj'toii,  Walter  T., 

Cains  College,  Cumbridge. 
*Leadain,  Isaac  S.,  M.A., 

1,   lite   Cloisters,   Temple,   E.G. 

*  Leake,  Percy  D., 

25,  Abchurch-lane,  E.G. 
*Leete,  Joseph, 

Eversden,  South  Xorwood-park,  S.E. 
fjeitch,  Alexander  {Scottish  Provident  Institution), 

3,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Lempfcrt,  R.  G.  K.,  M.A., 

3feteorolo</ical  Office,  63,  Victoria-street,  S.  IF. 
Leon,  Herbert  S., 

Bletchte>i-pcirk,  Bletchley,  Bucks. 
Leonhardt,  F.  von, 

23.  Austin  Friars,  E.G. 
*Le  Poer-Trench,  Col.  The  Hon.  \V.,  R.E.,  J.P., 

St.  Hubert's,  GerrariVs-cross,  E.S.O.,  Bucks. 
*Le  Ro3^-Lewis,  Lieut.-Colonel  Herman,  D.S.O., 

Westbury  House,  Petersfield,  Hants. 
L'Estrange,  Charles  J., 

Leveaux,   Arthur   M.,  A.I.A.,  Registry  of  Friendjy 
Societies,  28,  Abingdon-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

*  Lever,  William  II., 

The  Hill,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.  W. 
Levy,  Professor  Hermann, 

Kussmaulstr.  10,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
Lewis,  Hug-h  (L'pool,  London  ^  Globe  Insurance  Co.), 

1,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Lewis,  Robert, 

1,  Bartholomew-lane,  E.G. 
*Liberty,  A.  Lasenb}', 

The  Manor  House,  The  Lee,  near  Gt.  Missenden. 
Litchfield,  Frederick, 

35,  Hampstead  Way,  Hendon,  N.  W. 
Litkie.  Yalerian  A., 

39,  South-street,  W. 
Llewelyn,  Sir  John  T.  D.,  Bart., 
Penllergaer,  Swansea. 
*Lloyd,  Godfrey  I.  H., 

The  University  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
Loch,  Professor  Charles  S.,  D.C.L., 

Dri/law  Hatch,  Oxshott,  Leatherhead. 
*Longstaff,  George  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.W. 
Lord,  Samuel,  A.S.A.A., 

18,  Lynton-road,  Acton,  W. 
*Lornie,  John  G.,  J. P.  (of  B imam  Sj-  Pitcastle), 
Rosemount,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 
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Tear  of 

Election. 

1886 
1909 
1903 
1908 
1904 
1905 


1875 
1894 
1888 
1903 
1902 
1897 
1898 
1872 
1873 
1905 
1900 
1886 
1876 
1888 


C  d  p 


*Low,  Malcolm, 

22,  Roland-gardens,  S.W. 
*Lubbock,  The  Hon.  Harold  Fox  Pitt, 

High  Elms,  Orpington,  Kent. 
Lunge,  Ernest,  LL.D., 

2j  Ploiv den-building,  Temple,  E.G. 
Luptou,  William, 

Buskin  Press,  Stafford-street,  Birmingham 
Lutterveld,  VVillem  M.  J.  van, 

Schiedamsche  Singel,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
Lynch,  William  H., 

Highfield,  Loom-lane,  Radlett. 


*Mabson,  Richard  R., 

"  Statist"  Office,  51,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Macaula}',  Thomas  B., 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
McCankie,  James, 

129a,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
MacConocbie,  William  P., 

Glengariff,  New  Barnet. 
Macdonald,  John  H., 

47,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
MacDonald,  Mrs.  M.  E., 

3,  Lincoln'' s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
*Macdonald,  Robert  A., 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 
Macdonell,  Sir  John,  C.B.,  LL.D,, 

Room.  183,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  W.C. 
*McEwen,  Laurence  T., 

cjo.  R.  A.  McLean,  1,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 
Macgregor,  D.  H.,  M.A., 

The  Univtrsity,  I^eeds. 
Mackay,  Thomas, 

Sandivood,  Nairn. 
*Mackenzie,  Colin,  F.R.G.S., 

*  McLean,  Robert  A.,  F.R.G.S., 

1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
McNiel,  Henry, 

18,  Exchange-street,  Manchester. 


LIST   OF  FELLOWS. 
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I 


Year  of 
Kleclion. 

1882 


1904 

1899 
1906 
1891 
1904 
1902 
1908 
1908 
1884 
1888 
1910 
1880 
1887 
1872 

1884 
1898 
1875 
1901 
1882 
1901 
1884 
1907 
1909 
1900 


d  p 
d 


d  p 


MacKosty,  Alexander, 

Macrosty,  Henry  W.,  B.A., 

29,  IFeroeii-road^  Blackheath,  S.E. 
*MacWharrie,  Niel  M., 

Conservative  Club,  St.  James's,  S.  \V. 
Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  M.P., 

16,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde  Park,   W. 
Maidment,  Thomas, 

Lisvrance  Chambers,  Kings-road,  Southsea. 
Mallet,  I^ernard  (  Vice-President), 

General  Register  Office.,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Mandello,  Professor  Juhus  G.,  Ph.D. 

Pozr.onji,  Huncjarg. 
Maim,  Josepli, 

Hopedene,  Coulsdon.  Surrey. 
Manohar  Lfd,  Professor,  M.A., 

Senate  House,  Calcutta,  India. 
*Mansc)n,  Frederick  W., 

Faircrouch,  Wadhurst,  Sussex. 
Manuel,  James, 

36,  Vittoria-street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Marriner,  Frederick  J. 

"  Lynirood,'"  Gisburne-road,  Hornsey,  N. 
*Marshall,  Professor  Alfred,  M.A., 

Balliol  Crop,  Madingleii-road,  Cambridge. 
Marshall,  W.  Bayley,  M.I.'C.E.,  M.I.M:.E., 

Imperial  Hotel.,  Malvern. 
*Martin,  Sir  Richard  Biddulph,  Bart. 

{Hon.  Vice-President  and  Treasurer), 
10,  Hill-street,  May/air,  W. 
Mason,  William  A., 

31«,  Cohnore-row,  Birmingham. 
Massingberd,  Captain  Stephen, 

Gunby  Hall.,  Burgh,  Lincolnshire. 
*  Mathers,  John  S., 

Meakin,  George  H.,  A.S.A.A., 

Town  Hall,  Islington,  N. 
Medhurst,  John  T.,  F.S.A.A., 

City  of  London  College,  Moorjields,  E.C. 
Meredith,  Hugh  0., 

Hollycroft,  Cavendish-avenue,  Cambridge. 
Merton,  Zachary, 

31,  Green-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
Middleton,  Professor  Thomas  H.,  M.A., 

4,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 
Millard,  Percy  W.,  LL.B., 

3,  St.  James  s-square,  S.  W. 
Miller,  John  W., 

Union  Club,  S.  W. 

B  2 


I 
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Year  of 
Election 

1889 

1892 

c  d 

1882 

P 

1907 

1902 

(I 

1899 

1887 

1874 

1885 

1878 

1903 

1909 

d 

1910 

1893 

d 

1909 

1902 

c 

1909 

1891 

c  d  p 

1904 

d 

1885 

* 

1886 

c 

1886 

d 

1904 

1883 

1899 

d 

*Mills,  Major  Henry  Farnsby, 

Miluer,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.li.,  G.C.M.G., 

47,  Duke-street^  S.  W. 
Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

44,  Gokl/mrst-terrace,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
♦Mitchell,  Frederick  W., 

Star  Life  Assurance  Soc,  32,  MoorQate-st.,  E.C. 
Moles  worth,  Sir  Guilford.  L.,  K.CI.E., 

The  Manor  House,  Bexley,  Kent. 
*Moon,  Edward  R.  P., 

G,  Onslow  Gardens,  W. 
Moore,  Arthur  C, 

23.  Essex-street.,  Strand,  W.C. 
Moore,  Charles  R., 

43,  Breakspears-road,  St.  Johns,  S.E. 
Moore,  Harold  E.,  F.S.I., 

Oaklands,  Beckenham. 
*Moore,  John  B.  G., 

Loymount,  Cookstown,  Ireland. 
Moores,  George, 

9,  Beaufort-avenue,  West  Didsbury,  Manchester 
Morgan,  Ben.  H., 

Caxton  House,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Morgan,  H.  Allan, 

Holrntvood,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
Morgan,  Percy  C, 

Queen  Annes  Chambers,  S.  W. 
Morison,  Hector  McDonald,  A.C.A., 

Oakwood,  Park  Hill-road,  Croydon. 
Morison,  Sir  Theodore,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E., 

Ashleigh,  St.  George's-road,  Wfybridge. 
Morris,  R.  Denman, 

10,  Carlingford-road,  Hampstead,  ^\W. 
Morrison,    Rev.   William   D.,    LL.D.,   The   Rectory, 

Marylebone  Church,  Marijlebone-road,  N.  W. 
Mosely,  Alfred,  C.M.G., 

West  Lodge,  Hadley  Wood,  Barnet. 
Mosley,  Tounian, 

Bangers,  Iver,  Uxbridge. 
Mowbray,  Sir  Robert  G.  C,  Bart., 

90,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Moxon,  Thomas  B., 

Lanes,  and  Yorks.  Bank,  King-st.,  Manchester. 
Mudie-Smith,  Richard, 

9,  Clifton-villas,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Muirhead,  Henry  J., 

Fairfield,  Hythe,  Kent ;  and  Reform  Club,  S.  W. 
Muirhead,  James  M.  P.,  J.P.,  F.II.S.E.,  F.R.S.L., 
F.S.A.A.,  F.C.I.S.,  F.R.C.I., 

Box  1161,  57,  St.  Georges-street,  Cape  Town. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Eleciion. 

1905 


1891     c  d 


1909 

1878 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1869 

1877 

1905 

1900 

1889 

1895 

1878 

1858 

1871 

1889 


c  d  p 


c  d  p 

dp 
d 


Muller,  Osvald  V.,  M.A., 

Elphinstone   College,   Bombay ;    and   Newquay, 
Cornwall. 
Muiti'iiv,  Sm  Shirley  F.,  F.R.C.S., 

9,  Bentinch-terrace,  Regenfs-park,  N.  W. 


Nathan,  Eric  Barrett,  A. LA., 
99,  Portsdoirn-road,  W. 
*Nathau,  llenrj, 

Nathtiu,  Sir  Nathaniel,  K.C., 

Queen  s  House,  St.  James's  Court,  S.  W. 
Neill,  Samuel  B., 

13rt,  Canton-road,  Shanghai,  China. 
Neill,    Thomas,    London,   Edinburgh,    and   Glasgow 

Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Euston  Square,  N.  W. 
Nelson,  Francis  G.  P.,  F.I.A., 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Nevill,C.  Henry, 

1  and  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. 
Nevill,  Henry  B., 

Allahabad,  U.P.,  India. 
Newcomb,  Harry  T.,  LL.M., 

Bethesda,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  U.S.A. 
Newsholme,  Arthur,  M.D., 

57,  Northgate,  Eegeni's-park,  N,  W. 
*Nicholson,  Charles  N.,  M.P., 

35,  Harrington-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Nicholson,  Professor  J.  Shield,  AJ.A..,  D.Sc,  F.B.A., 

University  of  Edinburgh. 
Nig'htiug-ale,  Miss  Florence,  O.M., 

10,  South-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
*Noble,  Benjamin,  F.R.A.S., 

Westmorland  House,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead. 
Northampton,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of, 

51,  Lennox-gardens,  S.  W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1888 


1886 
1901 
1885 
1909 
1892 

1878 
1899 
1909 


1887 
1899 
1866 
1900 
1878 
1908 
1903 
1891 
1883 
1910 
1888 


d 
c  d  p 
c  d  p 


Oakley,  Sir  Henry, 

37,  Chester-terrace,  Regent' s-jxirl^,  N.W. 
O'CoDor,  James  E.,  CLE., 

144,  Church-road^  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Offen,  Charles  R.  W., 

Bloomsbury  House,  Cartivright-gardens,W.C. 
*01dham,  John  {River  Plate  Telegraph  Co.), 

287,  San  Martin,  Buenos  Ayres. 
O'Malley,  L.S.S.,  I.C.S., 

United  Service  Club,  Calcutta,  India. 
Onslow,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G. 

{Hon.  Vice-President), 

7,  Richmond-terrace,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Oppenheim,  Henry, 

16,  Bruton-street,  Bond-street,  W . 
Orrasby,  John  Y.,  cjo  Burnett,  Oi-mshy  Clapp  <J-  Co., 

7,  Melinda-street,  'Toronto. 
Osborne,  James  Henry,  F.R.G.S., 

Knoyle  House,  Ealing,  W. 


Tag-e,  Edward  D., 

Oakland,  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 
Paish,  George, 

"  Statist"  Office,  51,  Cannon-street.  E.G. 
Talgrave,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  F.R.S., 

Henstead  Hall,  Wrcntliam,  Suffolk. 
Parish,  Walter  Woodbine, 

9,  Court  field-road,  S.  W. 
Park,  David  ¥.,  C.A.,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

39,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Parker,  Charles  Sandbach, 

Demerara-buildinqs,  St.  Dunstans-hill,  E.C. 
Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  M.P., 

20,  Carlton.  House-terrace,  S.W. 
Parker-Smith,  The  Rt.  Hon.  James, 

20,  Dj-aycott-jilace,  S.  IF. 
Paterson,  Jolm, 

1,  Walbrook,  E.C. 
Pattin,  H.  Cooper,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cam.) 

Municij)al-buildings,  Norwich. 
Pattullo,  James  Durie, 

65,  London  Wall,  E.C. 


LIST  OF  Fii^LLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1878 
1893 
1884 
1910 
1909 
1895 
1903 
1891 
1892 
190G 
1902 
1890 
1886 
1887 
1908 
1886 
1900 
1904 
1878 
1903 
1881 
1902 
1895 
1901 
1801 


Paulin,  Sir  David, 

6,  For  res-street,  Edinburgh. 
Payne,  Alexander  W.,  F.C.A., 

70,  Finshuni -pavement,  E.C. 
*  Peace,  Sir  Walter,  K.C.M.(i.,  I.S.O., 

83,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Peacock,  Walter, 

3,  Bnckingliam-gate,  S.  W. 
Pearce,  A.  James,  A.(J.A., 

Corn  Exchange  Chambers,  Princes-sf.,  Tpswich. 
Peixotto,  M.  Percy  (  U.S.  Equitable  Life  Office), 

36,  Avenue  de  l^ Opera,  Paris. 
Pekelharin<^,  Dr.  G., 

11,  Zeemansstraat,  Rotterdam. 
Penn-Lewis,  William, 

"  Cartref,"  Toller-road,  Leicester. 
*Pentland,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

2,  Cambridge-square,   W. 
Perkins,  Herbert  H.  W., 

Peters,    Edv;ard    T.,   Bureau  of  Statistics,  Dept.  of 

Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Peters,  John  W., 

5,  King^s-road,  Southsea. 
Peto,  Sir  Henry,  Bart,,  M.A., 

Chedington  Court,  Misterton,  Crewkerne. 
Phelps,  Lieut-General  Arthur, 

23,  Augustus-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Phelps,  E.  Bunnell, M.A. .^^TheAmet-icanUnderuTiter," 

141,  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
*Phelps,  Rev.  Lancelot  R.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
*V\go\x,  Professor  Arthur  C,  M.A,, 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Pilling',  John  A.,  cjo  Messrs.  Deloitte  and  Co., 

Florida  77,  Buenos  Ayres, 
*Pim,  Joseph  Todhunter, 

liinnamara,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 
Pirrie,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.P.,  LL.D., 

Down&hire  House,  Belgrave-sqiiare,  S.W. 
Planck,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Charles,  M.R.C.S., 

Lyden  Croft,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 
Plant,  Alfred  T., 

Accountants  Office,  G.W.E.,  Paddington,  TV. 
Platt-Higgins,  Frederick, 

Woodham- place,  Horsell,  Woking. 
Plender,  William  {cjo  Messrs.  Deloitte  and  Co.), 

5,  London  Wall-bxiildings,  Finshury-circus,  E.C. 
Plowden,  Sir  William  C,  K.O.S.L, 

5,  Park-crescent,  Portland-place,  W, 
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Year  of 
Election 

1905 
1896 
1891 
1879 
1877 
1867 
1896 
1887 
1909 
1887 
1889 
1886 
1896 


c  d  p 


c  d  p 


c  d  p 


1901 


1883 
1872 
1858 


dp 


Pocock,  Bernard  G.,  A.S.A.A., 

197,  IIu/hHo/boni,  W.C. 
*Pontifex,  Bryan,  A.C.A., 

Imperial  Bank-hinldings,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Potter,   Henry,  NormanJwrst,   Grosvenor-rd.,    West- 

cliffe-on-Sea,  Essex. 
*PoAVKLL,  Sir  Fhancis   S.,   Bart.,  {Honorary  Vice- 
President),  1,  Cambridge- sq.,  Hyde-park,  W. 
*Prance,  Eeg-inald  H., 

Frofjnal,  Hanqystead,  N.  W. 
*Pratt,  Rol)ert  L., 

13,  Daneshury-terrace,  Darlington. 
Pretyman,  Captain  Ernest  G.,  M.P., 

Orivell-park,  Ipswich. 
*Price,  L.  L.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Pritchard,  Arthur,  M.A., 

3,  Temple-gardens,  Temple,  E.C. 
Probyn,  Sir  Lesley,  K.C.V.O.  (  Vice-President), 

79,  Onslow -sqnare,  S.  W. 
Probyn,  Lieut.-Colonel  Clifford, 

55,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-squarc,  W. 
Provand,  Andrew  D,, 

2,  Whitehall-court,  S.  W. 
Pry  or,  Edward  T., 

23,  Fore-street,  E.C. 


Quiu,  Stewart  B.,  F.C.A., 

16,  Donegall- square  South,  Belfast. 


Rabbidg-e,  Richard,  P'.C.A., 

32,  Poultry,  E.C 
*Rabino,  Joseph, 

The  Godwins,  Christchurch-park,  Sutto7i. 
*Radstock,  The  R\ght  lion.  Lord, 

Mayfield,  Woolston,  Southampton. 


LIST  OP  FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1885 

c  d 

1887 

dp 

1909 

1880 

c 

1897 

1903 

1874 

c  d  ji 

1877 

1893 

1910 

1908 

1889 

1908 

1906 

d 

1888 

c  d  p 

1888 

1895 

1909 

1903 

1892 

1882 

1894 

d  p 

1900 

1904 

1880 

Rae,  John,  M.A., 

1 ,  Kockland-road^  Putney,  S.  W. 
Raffulovich,  Ilis  Excellency  Arthur, 

19,  Avenue  Hoclie,  Paris. 
Rag'himatha    Rao,    C.     >S.     {Agricultural    Research 

Institute),  Pvsa,  Bengal,  India. 
Raukhi,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Bryugwgn,  Hereford. 
Ranson,  Albert, 

Tavern-street,  Ipswich. 
Rathbone,  Miss  Eleanor  F., 

Green  Bank,  IJverpool,  K. 
*Ravenstein,  Ernest  G.,  F.R.G.S., 

2,  York-mansions,  Battersea-park,  S.  W. 
*Rawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  King  William-street,  E.G. 
Rea,  Charles  H.  E.,  F.R.A.S.,  A.I.A., 

"  Ilolmesdale,"  South  Darenth,  Kent. 
Rea,  Peter  Mackenzie, 

Merton  House,  Salisbury-sq.,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
Reade,  Herbert  Vincent, 

32,  Palace  Gardens-terrace,  Kensington,  W. 
*Reed,  Thomas,  F.C.A., 

63,  King-street,  South  Shields. 
Reid,  George  T.,  B.Sc, 

30,  Soiithicold-mansions,  Elgin-avenue,  ]V. 
Reunie,   James  Stuart  M.,    Tan  gong  Pagar   Docks, 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlement. 
Rew,  R.  H.  {Hon.  and  Hon.  Foreign  Sec), 

Board  of  Agriculture  ^  Fisheries,  3,  St.  Jameses- 
square,  S.  W. 
Rhodes,  Georg-e  W., 

131,  Wool  Exchange,  Goleman  Street,  E.G. 
Richards,  Roger  C, 

Gader  House,  Foxleg-lane,  Purleg. 
Ridle}',  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount, 

1 0,  Garlton  House-terrace,  S.  W, 
Ripon,  'I  he  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of, 

I'he  Palace,  Pipon. 
Rivington,  Francis  H., 

44,  Gonnaufjht-square,  W. 
Roberts,  Edward',  I.S.O.,  F.R.A.S., 

Park  Lodge,  Gourt-road,  Eltham. 
Robertson,  J.  Barr, 

10,   Walbrook,  E.G. 
Robinson,  James, 

10,  Aima-jilace,  North  Shields. 
Rogers,  Arthur  G.  L.,  M.A., 

BoardofA  griculture,4'C.,A,  Whitehall-place, S.  W. 
*Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  Phillimore-gardens,  W. 
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Yeiir  of 
Election. 

1873 

c 

1904 

c  dp 

1892 

d 

1904 

1899 

d 

1898 

d  p 

1890 

1903 

1888 

d 

1886 

1878 

d 

1907 

d 

1907 

1894 

d 

1909 

1898 

d 

1875 

d 

1908 

d 

1899 

d 

1895 

c 

1891 

'  Rosebery ,  The  Rt.Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  F.R.S., 

38,  Berkeley-square^  W. 
RosENBAUM,  Simon,  M.Sc, 

94,  Barrow  Gate-road,  Chiswick,  W. 
Ross,  C.  Edmonstone,  F.S.A.A., 

Examiner  of  Accounts,  P.  W.D.  Rangoon,  India. 
Routly,  William  H.,  F.S.A.A., 

Boroufih  Treasurer,  Folkestone. 
Rowntree,  B.  Seebohm, 

2>2,St.Marjfs,  York^  TlieHomestead,CliJton,  York. 
Rozeuraad,  Cornelius, 

4,  Moreton-fjardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Ruffer,  Marc  A.,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,M.D.,  B.Sc 

Ramleh,  Egypt. 
Runciman,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter,  M.P., 

Doxford,  Chathill,  N orthamberland. 
Rusher,  Edward  A.,  F.I.A., 

U2,  Holborn  Bars,  E.G. 
Russell,  Arthur  B.,  F.C.A., 

Marlborough  House,  11,  Ludgaie-hill,  E.G. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

160,  Milfort-road,  Thornton  Heath,  Groydon. 
Rutter,  Frank  R.,  Ph.D.,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.G.,  U.S.A. 
Rye,  Reginald  A.,  Goldsmiths'  Librarian, 

University  of  London,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 


Sachs,  Edwin  0., 

10a,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
*Sale,  Charles  V., 

40,  Thrcadneedle-streef,  E.G. 
Salmon,  Richard  G.,  F.I.A., 

Oakdale  House,  Oakdale-road,  Streatham,  S.  W. 
*Saloinons,  Sir  David  L.,  Bart.,  J. P., 

Broom-hill,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Samuel,  George  A.  IT., 

Morden  House,  Gatford. 
Sanderson,  Frank,  M.A., 

Ganada  Life  Ass.  Go.,  Toronto,  Ganada. 
Sanger,  Charles  P.,  M.A., 

58,  Oakleri-street,  Ghelsea,  S.  W. 
*Sarda,  Pandit  liar  Bilas,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

Government  Gollege,  Ajmere,  India 


LtST  CP  FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

188G 

dp 

1887 

1902 

1904 

1891 

dp 

J  908 

d 

1895 

1891 

d  p 

1908 

1895 

d 

1883 

1888 

1880 

1905 

1899 

1886 

dp 

1905 

d 

1908 

1909 

1898 

c  d  2 

1907 

1898 

d 

1888 

1907 

1904 

c 

Sauerbeck,  Augustus,  Messrs.  H.  Schivartze  Sf  Co.., 
3  &  4,  Moorgate-streel -buildings,  E.G. 
*Scarth,  Leveson,  M.A., 

84,  Oak  wood-court,  Kensington,  W. 
ScliiiKller,  Walter, 

cjo  Gebr.-Sulzer.  Winterthur,  Switzerland. 
*ScIilesinger,  Louis  G., 

12a,  Avenida  Sur  16b,  Guateuiala. 
*Schloss,  David  F.,  M.A., 

18,  Ilornton  Court,  Kensington,   W. 
Schmidt,  An  10, 

22,  St.  Mary^s-gate,  Manchester. 
Schmidt,  Hermann, 

36a,  a  inpt  J  I  ill- square,  N.W. 
Schooling,  J.  JFolt, 

Fotheringhaii  Hse.,  Montpelier-row,  Twickenham. 
Schumpeter,  Dr.  Joseph  A., 

Unioersitji  of  Czernovitz,  Czernovitz,  Austria. 
Schuurman,  Willein  H.  A.  Elink, 

Godelindeweg,  10,  Hilversum,  Holland. 
*Schwann,  John  F., 

Oak/ield,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 
Scotter,  Sir  Charles,  Bart., 
Surbiton. 
*Seele3',  Sir  Charles,  Bart., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Sellar,  Alexander  S.,  M.A., 

cjo  George  King,  Esq.,  15,  Walbrook,  E.C. 
Setchfield,  George  B., 

Beulah  Kop,  3,  Clarkson-street,  Sheffield. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F., 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Seyd,  Richard  E.  N.  J., 

38,  l^oriibard-street,  E.C. 
Shakir  Ali,  Mahomed,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Basti,  United  Provinces,  Lidia. 
Sharp,  Clifford  Dyce, 

Woodside  Corner,  Erskine-hill,  Hendon,  N.W. 
Shaw,  William  N.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

10,  Aforeton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Sheffield,  The  Right  lion.  Lord, 

18,  Mansfield-street,  W. 
Sherwell,  Arthur, 

102-3,  Bedford  Court-mansions,  W.C. 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  M.A., 

Bank  of  England,  Burlington- gardens,  W. 
Shimmell,  James  E.,  A.LA.,  cjo  British  Ijegal  Life 

Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  78,  New  Oxford-st.,  W. 
Sim,  J.  D.  Stuart, 

Reg.  of  Friendly  Societies,  28,  Abingdon-st.,  S.  W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

li)07 

d 

1902 

190G 

1878 

d 

1889 

d 

1904 

1906 

1877 

1888 

c  d 

1901 

1905 

1894 

1908 

1894 

1910 

1900 

C        J) 

1899 

1904 

1897 

1895 

1855 

d 

1904 

1896 

1906 

1904 

Simon,  Andre  L., 

24,  Mark-lane,  B.C. 
Sinclair,  H.  D., 

19  and  20,  Silver-street,  Wood-street,  E.G. 
Smith,  Charles, 

11,   Winter -street,  Sheffield. 
*Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  CLE., 

10,  South  Learmoiith-gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  G.  Arniitage,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

8,  Albert-terrace,  lier/ent's-park,  N.W. 
*Smith,  H,  B.  Lees,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Latimer  Honse,  Church-street,  Chisivick,  W. 
Smith,  Horace  A. 

Bureau  of  Statistics.  Sgdney,  N.S.  W. 
Smith,  Howard  S.,  F.C.A.,  A.LA.,  F.F.A., 

Bank  C/iambers,l A,  Waterloo-street, Birmingha)n. 
Smith,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn,  K.C.B.,  B.Sc, 

Oak  field  Lodge,  Ashtead. 
Smith,  Robert  J.,  C.A., 

163,  IVest  George-street,  Glasgow. 
Smith,  Stanley  G., 

131,  MiisweU-avenue,  Muswell-hill,  N. 
*Smith,  The  Hon.  ^\^illiam  F.  D.,  M.P., 

3,  Grosvenor-2)lace,  S.  W. 
Smith,  William  H.,  F.S.A.A., 

70,  Sunny  Bank,  Hull. 
Smithers,  Frederick  0., 

171,  Adelaide-road,  South  Ilantpstead,  N.  W. 
Snow,  Ernest  Charles, 

Sir  John  Cass's  Institute,  Jewry-street,  E.G. 
*SoMERyiLLK,  Pkofessou  William,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

121,  Banburrj-road,  Oxford. 
Sorley,  James,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A.,  F.R.S.E., 

82,  Onslow-gardens,  S.  W. 
Souter,  John,  cjo  Mines  Department,  P.O.  Box  1132, 

Johannesburg. 
Southgate,  Henry  W., 

29,  Hamilton-avenue,  Chapletown,  Tweeds. 
Soward,  Alfred  W., 

28,  Therapia-road,  Honor  Oak,  S.E. 
Sowray,  J.  Russell, 

"  Fairlawn,"  Teston,  Maidstone. 
Sowrey,  John  VV., 

''  Beaconsfield,"  Devonshire-road,  Merton,  S.W. 
Sparrow,  Fredeiick  S., 

84,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Spear,  Bertram  E., 

Duneira,  "211,  Willesden-lane,  N.  W. 
Spencer,  Frederick  IL,  LL.B., 

'■''Elm  Grove  Cottage,'''  I'inner,  Middlesex. 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

18G7 
1892 
1897 
IS  83 
1898 
185G 
1882 
1901 
1902 
1899 
1882 
1885 
1903 
1908 
1906 
1889 
1883 
1909 
1884 
1895 
1902 
1900 
1900 


d  p 


d  p 


*Spencer,  Robert  J., 

Spender,  John  A.,  M.A., 

45,  Sloane-titreet,  S.  W. 
Spensley,  J.  Calvert, 

3,  Froi-ost-roiid,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Spicer,  Sir  Albert,  Bart,  M.P., 

50,  Upper  Tliames-strett,  E.C. 
Spicer,  Edward  S., 

Grcuuje  Cottage^  The  Granc/e,  Wimbledon. 
*Sprag-ue,  Tiiomas  B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.I. A., 
29,  Bucii)if//iam-ten-acey  Edinburgh. 
Stack,  Thomas  N., 

7,  Union-court,  E.C. 
Stallard,  Charles  P., 

P.O.  Box  5156,  Johannesburg. 
*Steel-Maitland,  Arthur  H.  D.  R.,  M.P., 

72,  Cadogan-square,  S.W. 
Stenberg-,  Ernst  G., 

Chief  Elector  cd  Officer,  W.  Australia,  Perth,  W.A  , 
*Stern,  Sir  Edward  D., 

4,  Carlton  House-terrace,  S.  W, 
*Steveus,  Marshall, 

Traford  Park,  Manchester. 
Stevens,  William  J., 

'''■St.  Clair,"  Tyson-road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
*Stevenson,  Dr.  T.  H.  C, 

General  Regit<ter  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
*Stock:,  Edward  J.,  A.I.A., 

395,  Collins-st.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Stow,  Major  Harry  V., 
24,  Holborn,  E.C. 
*Stratlicona,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G., 
28,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Streeter,  Rev.  Theodore  E., 

312,  Atlantic-avenue^  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada 
*Sugden,  Richard, 

The  Farre  Close,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 
Sutherland,  J.  Francis,  M.D., 

51,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh. 
Sutton,  Martin  J.,  J. P., 

Holme  Park,  Sonning,  Berks. 
Swetenham,  Charles  C, 

cjo  Grindlay  Groom  ^  Co.,  Bombay,  India. 
Sykes,  John  F.  J.,  M.D.,  D.Sc, 

40,  Camden- square,  N.  W. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1889 

d 

1905 

1893 

1888 

d 

1888 

1888 

c  dp 

1905 

1864 

1909 

1901 

dp 

1889 

d 

1868 

1868 

1903 

d 

1885 

1909 

1892 

d 

1903 

Tattersall,  William, 

Melbrook^  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
Taylor,  William  B.,  B.A.,  LL.B, 

112-118,  King-street  West,  Toronto. 
Teece,  Richard,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

Actuary,  A.M. P.  Society,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Temperley,  William  A.,  junr., 

2,  *S'^.  Nicholas-buildings,  Neivcastle-on-Tyne. 
Theobald,  John  W., 

8,  Fair  field-road,  Croydon. 
Thomas,  David  A.,  M.A.,  M.P., 

Llamvern,  near  Neuport,  Mon. 
Thomas,  1^.  Scofield, 

220,  Croydon-road,  Anerley,  S.E. 
^Thompson,  Henry  Y., 

19,  Portman-sqvare,  W. 
Thompson,  John  W.,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

Glenearn,  Cockemie,  N.B. 
Thompson,  Robert  J.,  Board  of  Agriculture,  Jc, 

8,  Whilehall-place,  S.  W. 
Touche,  George  A., 

Broom  field,  Westcott,  near  Dorking. 
'^Treatt,  Frank  B., 

Court  House,  Cowra,  Neiv  South  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  II., 

54,  Lombard- street,  E.C. 
Trivett,  .Tohn  B„ 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Turner,  William,  cjo  The  Librarian, 

Free  Public  Library,  Trinity- street,  Cardiff. 
Turnor,  Christopher, 

Panton  Hall,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire. 
Tyler,  Edgar  A,, 

9,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C. 


Unstead,  John  F.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

39,  Greenholm-road,  Elthani  Park,  S.E. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 


1903 

1888 
1889 

1894 
1909 

1886 
1905 
1885 
1904 


1902 
1905 
1904 
1900 
1890 
1909 


♦Valzey,  Ker  G.  R., 

10,  Lime-street^  E.C. 
Van  Kaalte,  Marcu.s, 

'22,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
*Venning-,    Charles    H.,    Local    Government    Mutual 

Guarantee  Soc,  Ltd.,  Lambert  House,  10  ^  12, 

Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 
Verney,  Frederick  W.,  M.P., 

Botolph  House,  Winslow,  Bucks. 
Verney,  Harry,  B.Sc,  B.  Comm.  LL.B., 

12,  St.  Mary^s-place,  Bury,  Lanes.,  and  Home 
Office,  London,  S.  W. 
Verulam,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Gorhamhury,  St.  Albans. 
Vigor,  Ilarold  D., 

196,  Mackenzie-road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Viuceut,  Fredei'ick  J.,  A.I. A.,  London,  Edinburgh  and 

Glasgow  Assurance  Co.,Ltd.,EustonSquare,IV.  W. 
Viuter,  James  ().,  J. P., 

Soutlifield,  Trumpington,  Cambs. 


Wacha,  Dinsha  Eduiji, 

84,  Hornby-road,  Fort,  Bombay. 
Wadia,  N.  P.  N.,  M.S.A.A., 

105,  Adelaide-road,  iV.W. 
Wagner,  H.  R., 

165,  Broadway,  New  Yoi-k,  U.S.A. 
Walford,  Adolphus  A.  B.  (Frank  Brown  ^  Co.), 

Finkle  CJiambers,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Walford,  Ernest  L., 

47,  Hamilton-terrace,  N.  TV. 
Walker,  James, 

5,  Fielden  Dnvc,  Partick,  Glasgow. 
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Year  of 

Election 

1906 

1904 

d 

1905 

1868 

1880 

d 

1908 

d 

1904 

1910 

1893 

1888 

18G5 

1886 

P 

1892 

1902 

d 

1910 

1908 

1888 

1904 

d 

1893 

d 

1873 

c 

1889 

1855 

c  d  p 

1902 

d 

1879 

1882 

Walker,  William  T.,  A.C.A., 

6a,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
Wall,  Walter  W., 

4,  Brad(jate-road^  Catford,  S.E. 
Wallis,  B.  Cotterell,  F.C.P",  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 

27a,  Sedgemere-avenue,  East  Finchleij,  N. 
Wallis,  Charles  J., 

Woodcraft,  Battle,  Sussex. 
AVallis,  E.  White, 

Cannons-lane,  Pinner,  Middlesex. 
Wallis,  Percy, 

Westacre,  Kettering. 
*Walsh,  Correa  M., 

Bdlport,  Long  Island,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Walsh,  Robert,  F.C.A. 

67,  High-street,  Belfast. 
Ward,  William  C,  F.S.I.A., 

113,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Warren,  Regiuald  A.,  J,?., 

Preston-place,  near  Worthing. 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

3,  Frederick-pilace,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Waters,  Alfred  C, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.C, 
Wates,  Charles  M., 

4,  Garden-road,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Watson,  Alfred  W.,  F.I.A., 

St.  Stephen  s  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  S.  W. 

*  Watt,  James,  F.F.A., 

24,  Rothesay -terrace,  Edinburgh. 
Webb,  Augustus  D,,  B.Sc, 

5,  St.  Georges-avenue,  Tiifnell  Park,  N. 
Webb,  Henry  B., 

Holmdale,  Dorking. 
Webb,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Montagu  de  Pomeroy,  C.I.E., 

Karachi,  India. 
Weedon,  Thornhill, 

Govt.  Statistician,  Bryn-Mawr,  Brisbane. 
nVelby,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B., 

11,  Stratton-street.  Piccadilly,  W. 

*  Wells-Smith,  Henry,  F.C.A., 

"  Hillcrest,"  Blyth-grove,  Worksop,  Notts. 
Welton,  Thomas  A.,  F.C.A., 

Ixworth  Court,  Stanhope-road,  Highgate,  N. 
Westall,  George, 

87,  Chancerii-lane,  W.C. 
*Westlake,  John,  K.C,  LL.D., 

The  River  House,  3,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.  W. 
*Whadcoat,  John  H.,  F.C.A., 

Rockclife,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1878 
1887 
1859 
1887 
1905 
1910 
1888 
1895 
1892 
1895 
1899 
1898 
1909 
1901 
1896 
1897 
1904 
1864 
1907 
1888 
1909 
1895 
1891 
1898 
1884 


d 

d 

C  d 


Wharton,  James, 

Edgthill,  Netherhall-gds.,  Fitzjohns-av.,  iV.  IF. 
Whinney,  Frederick, 

85,  A  venue-road,  Regenfs  Park,  N.  W. 
Whitbread,  Samuel, 

Southill-park,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
nVhite,  The  Rev.  George  C,  M.A., 

Nursling  Rectory,  Southampton. 
White,  Richard,  KC.LS., 

Folkestone  Chamher  of  Commerce,  Folkestone. 
Whitehead,  Alfred  North,  F.R.S., 

17,  Carhjle-square,  S.W. 
Whitehead,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  J.P,,  D.L,, 

Wilmington  Manor,  near  Dartford. 
Whiteliead,  The  Hon.  Thomas  Henderson, M.L.C., 

Chartered  Bank  of  India.,  cj c,  Hong  Kong. 
Whitelego-e,  B.  Arthur,  C.B.,  M.D., 

12,  St.  Mary  Ahbofs-terrace,,  Kensington,  W. 
Whittuck,  Edward  A..  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

Claverton  Manor,  Bath. 
Wiener,  Isidore, 

Colecroft,  Kenley,  Surrey. 
Wigham,  Matthew  t!,  A.S.A.A.,  F.C.I.S., 

826,  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C. 
Wilbur,  Dr.  Cressy  L.,  Chief  Statistician, 

Bureau  of  the  Ceiisus,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Willcox,  Walter  F.,  Ph.D., 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.V.,  U.S.A. 
''^Williams,  Major  C.  Woolmer, 

28,  Prebend-mansions,  High-road,  ChiswicTc,  W. 
*WilliamS;  Ernest  E., 

Ecclefechan,  Lake-road,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 
Williams,  Frederick  A.,  A.I.A.,  F.A.S., 

Apartado  1420,  Mexico  City,  Mexico  D.F. 
Williams,   F.    Bessaut,    F.S.A.    (Scot.),    3,   Essex- 
grove,  Central  Hill,  Upjnr  Norivood,  S.E. 
Williams,  J.  P.  C.  C,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  M.S.A., 

103,  Clive-street,  Calcutta,  India. 
nVilliams,  Robert,  M.P., 

20,  Birchin-lane,  E.C. 
Williams,  Sydney  Fairs, 

4.  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 
*  Willis,  J.  G.,B.A., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens ,  S.  W. 
Wilson,  Henry  J.,  M.P., 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Sheffield. 
Wilson,  Herbert  W., 

203,  Elgin-avenue,  W. 
Wilson,  The  Hon.  Sir  James,  K.C.S.I., 

Ochilview,  Crieff,  N.B. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1906 
1909 
1900 

1899 

1897 
1897 
1902 
1908 
1890 
1903 
1895 
1878 
1906 


d  J) 


Wilson,  Walter, 

3,  East-parade^  Leeds. 
Wolfe,  Lee  J., 

161,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Wolfe,  S.  Herbert, 

165,  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Wolverhampton,   Rt.    Hon.   Viscount,    G.C.S.I. 
(Hon.  Vice-President), 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
^Vood,  George  H., 

Caerleon  Ho.,  Oakjield-rd.,  Birkby,  Huddersfield. 
Woodd,  Basil  A.  H., 

59,  Dray  ton-gardens^  S.W. 
Woodhouse,  Li&ter,  A.C.A., 

Westminster  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-rd.,  W.C. 
Woodward,  James  H., 

137,  Gillott-road,  Kdgbaston,  Birmingham. 
*Woollcombe,  Robert  L,,  LL.D.,  &c., 

14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
Woolley,  Ernest, 

7,  Fiyich-lane,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Worsfold,  Edward  M.,  F.C.A., 

Market  Square,  Dover. 
Worsfold,  Rev.  John  N.,  M.A., 

Haihelsey,  17,  Alexandra-road,   Worthing. 
Wyldbore-Smitb,  Edmund  C,  H.M.  V ice-Consul, 

British  Legation,  Tangier,  Morocco. 


1868     c  d  ji      Yerburgh,  Robert  A.,  M.P. 

25,  Kensinqton  Gore,  S.W. 
1900  Yerbury,  John  E., 

3,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
1888  *Yglesias,  Miguel, 

2,  Tokenhouse-buildiugs,  E.C. 
1877  n'oull,  John  G., 

Jesmond-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1909  Young",  Arthur  Stanley,  F.I.A.,  //.//.  The  Nizam's 

Service,  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  India. 
1908  Young,  Charles  W.  F.,  M.D., 

Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.  W . 
1898  Young,  Sydney', 

T'he  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  E.C. 
1895     c  d  p      Yule,  G.  Udny  {Hon.  Secretary), 

28,  Great  Ormond-street ,  W.C, 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Kleution. 


1901 


Zimmerman,  Lawrence  W., 

282,  Dic/censon-road,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 


*^*  The  Honorary  Secretaries  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
foregoing  list,  and  all  changes  of  address,  may  be  notified-  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

F  2 
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HONORARY  FELLOWS. 


HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  KING, 
Patron. 


Year  of 

Election, 

1890 


1904. 


1878 


1900 


d  p 


1907 


d  p 


%XQmi\nt  |ic|3ublic. 


FRANCISCO  LATZIXA,  Calle  Maipu,  082,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Director  General  of  Statistics  ;  Doctor  honoris  causa  of  tlic 
Faculty  of  Plivsical  and  Matlieniatical  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Cordoba ;  Knight  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
S.S.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Officer  of  the  Academy  of 
France ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Societies  of  Paris,  of  the  Society  of  Com- 
mercial Geograpliy  of  Paris,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  National  Historical  Academy  of  Venezuela. 


SS^ium. 


EMILE  WAXWEILER,  Pare  Leopold,  Brussels. 

Honorary  Engineer  of  Eoads  and  Bridges ;  Director  of  the 
Sociological  Institute,  Brussels  ;  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Finance  at  the  University  of  Brussels  ;  Superintendent 
of  Statistical  Section  of  Labour  Department ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


VIGAND  ANDREAS  FALBE-HANSEN,  Co|)eiilia;;cii. 

Late  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  tlie  State  ;  late 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Universily  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  Director  of  the  Life  and  Fire  Office  "  Danmark  "  ; 
Doctor  Juris. 

MARCUS  RUBIN,  Venders^ade  25a,  Copenhagen. 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  "  Danebrog"  ;  Director-General 
of  Customs  and  Taxation  ;  late  Director  of  tlie  Stalisticol 
Bureau  of  the  State  ;  President  of  tlie  Danish  Society  of 
Political  Economy  and  of  the  Board  of  the  Danish  Society 
of  History ;  Member  of  tlio  International  Statistical 
Institute. 

HARALD  LUDVIG  WESTERGAARD,  SclierflgsvcJ,  Copen- 
hagen. 

Professor  of  Statistics  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 


LIST   OF   IIONOKAUY   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Klectioi] 


1880 


dp 


1870 


1890 


dp 


1908 


1860 


dp 


dp 


1910 


188: 


1876 


1890 


JACQUES  BERTILLON,  M.D.,  1,  Avenue  Victoria,  Paris. 

Cliief  of  tlie  Statistical  Department  of  the  Citj  of  Paris; 
Member  of  tlie  Superior  Council  of  Statistics  ;  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene  of  France; 
Past  President  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  and 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  &c. 

ARTHUR  CHERVIN,  M.D.,  82,  Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  Paris, 

Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  Director  of  the  Paris 
Institute  for  Stammerers ;  Vice-President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris;  Member  of  the  Superior 
Institute,  &c. 

ALFRED  DE  FOVILLE,  30,  Rue  Bellechase,  Paris. 

Late  Master  of  the  Mint ;  Councillor  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts ;  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France ;  Past  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  and  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics. 

YVES  aUYOT,  95,  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  "Conseil  Superieur  de  Statistique  "  ;  Ex- 
President  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  Paris;  Ex- 
Minister  of  Public  Works  ;  Gixy  Medallist ;  Hon. 
Member  of  tlie  Cobden  Club  &c. 

PIERRE  EMILE  LEVASSEUR,  College  de  France,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  Professor  at  the  College 
of  France  and  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts  and  Trades ; 
President  of  tlie  Statistical  Commission  for  Primary  In- 
struction ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris;  Vice-President  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Political  Economy,  &c. 

M.  EUGENE  TISSERAND,  l"!,  Rue  de  Cirque,  Paris. 

Ex-Councillor  of  State ;  ex-Director  of  Agriculture  ;  ex- 
Member  of  the  Superior  Coxmcil  of  Statistics  ;  ex-President 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paiis. 

DANIEL  WILSON,  2,  Avenue  d'Je'na,  Paris. 

Ex-Under-Secretary  of  State;  Past  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  STATIS- 
TICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS,  28,  Rue  Serpente  Danton, 
Paris. 

(Hermann. 

KARL  JULIUS  EMIL  BLENCK,  Lindenstrasse,  28,  Berlin, 
S.W. 

Wirklicher  Geheimer  Ober-Regierungsrat ;  Director  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  also  Member  of 
the  Prussian  Central  Statistical  Commission  and  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Control  of  the  Survey  of  Prussia ; 
Member  of  the  luternational  Statistical  Institute ; 
Honorary  Member  or  Member  of  several  learned  Societies. 
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Year  of 

Election 

1896 


1908 


1904 


1877 


1897 


1876 


1904 


1874 


Cerniaiiy — Contd. 

CARL  VICTOR  BOHMERT,  Hospitalstrasse,  4,  Dresden. 

Geheimer  Regieruiigsratli ;  Doctor  Juris;  Late  Director 
of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Saxony;  Professor  of  Political 
Ecouomy  and  Statistics  in  the  Polytechnical  High  School 
of  Dresden ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 

RICHARD  VAN  DER  BORGHT,  Kaiserl.  Statistlsches 
Amt,  Berlin. 

President  of  tlie  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  ;  Organiser  of 
the  Census  Arrangements  of  the  Empire ;  President  of 
the  Council  for  Labour  Statistics,  &c. 

DR.  WILHELM  LEXIS,  Gottin^en. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen  ;  Vice-President  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 

GEORG  VON  MAYR,  Georgenstrasse,  38,  manicli. 

Ex-Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  for 
Alsace-Lorraine ;  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Bavaria;  Honorary  Member  of  tlie  International 
Statistical  Institute;  Ordinary  Professor  of  Statistics, 
Finances,  and  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Munich  ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

ADOLPH  WAGNER,  Ph.D.,  51,  Lessingstrasse,  Berlin, 
N.W. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  ; 
Member  of  tlie  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  and  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AND  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  FRANK- 
FORT, Stadtbibliothek,  Frankfort. 


1 11110  a  nr. 


JULES  DE  VARGHA,  Budapest. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Hungary; 
President  of  the  Commission  for  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  administration  report  on  Hungary ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


Italn. 

LUIGT  BODIO,  153,  Via  Torino,  Rome. 

Senator;  Doctor  of  Laws;  Professor  of  Industrial  Legis- 
lation and  of  Statistics  at  the  Engineering  College,  Rome; 
Coimcillor  of  State ;  formerly  General  Director  of 
the  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom ;  formerly  Com- 
missioner-General of  Emigration;  Member  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute ;  Member  of  tlie  Royal 
Academy  "  dei  Lincei "  ;  Correspondent  of  the  Institute 
of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences). 


LIST   OF   HONORARY    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 

Electioi). 

1899 


1907 


1910 


Italy— Confd. 

CARLO   FRANCESCO   FERRARIS,   Via   20   settembre,   1, 
Padua. 

Professor  of  Administrative  Science  and  Law,  and  of 
Statistics  at  the  Royal  University  of  Padua ;  Member  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics  and  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Education  of  Italy  ;  Member  of  the 
Academy  "  dei  Lincei,"  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Science 
at  Venice,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Swiss  Statistical  Society;  Ex- 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  Member  of  the  Italian 
Parliament. 

ENRICO  RASERI,  M.D.,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statig- 
tica,  Rome. 

Chief  Director  of  the  Division  of  Demographic  Statistics  of 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Kingdom ;  Secretary  of 
the  "  Higher  Council  of  Statistics." 


^apiuT. 


1895 


1904 


COUNT  Y.  YANAGISAWA,  1,  Shiba  YaiiiacliI,  8,  CliAnie, 
Tokio. 

Member  of  the  House  of  Peers;  Attache  (honorary)  to  the 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics ;  Chief  of  tlie  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  City  of  Tokio. 


DON    MANUEL   FERNANDEZ   LEAL,  Casa  de   IWoneda, 
IWexlco  City. 

Director  of  the  Mint ;   Late  Secretary  of  State,  Department 
of  "  Fomento,"  Colonization  and  Industry. 


Ilctljcrlanbs. 


1874 


C.    A.    VERRIJN   STUART,   Professor  at  the  University, 
Gronin^en,  Holland. 

President  of  the  Central  Statistical  Commission  of  the  Nether- 
lands; Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Commercial  Law 
at  the  Academic  Technique,  Delft;  Late  Director  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Netherlands;  Member 
of  the  Central  Commission  of  Statistics ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  Secretary-Geneiul 
of  International  Statistical  Institute. 


^ortoau. 


ANDERS   NICOLAI   KI^R,  Christiania. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Norway; 
Associate  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 
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Year  ol 
Election 


1873 


1890 


1890 


1909 


1890 


1873 


1881 


Jlussia. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  PIERRE  SEMENOV,  St.  Petersburg. 

Senator;  Privy  Councillor  to  His  Imperial  Majesty; 
President  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Council;  President 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  NICOLAS  TROINITSKY,  IHolioyaia  6, 
St.  Petersburg. 

Former  Gorernor ;  Senator ;  Privy  Councillor ;  late 
Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior ;  President  of  the  Statistical 
Council,  Life  Member  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  of  Russia,  Vice-President  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  and  Member  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris. 


ELIS  SIDENBLADH.,  Ph.D.,  Stockholm. 

Late  Director  in  Chief  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Sweden ;  Late  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Com- 
mission ;  Commander,  Officer,  and  Kniglit  of  several 
Swedish  and  Foreign  Orders ;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Agriculture,  at  Stockholm, 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  several  foreign  learned 
Societies. 

M.  Dr.  GUSTAV  SUNDBARG. 

Professor  of  Statistics  at  the  University  of  TJpsala,  TJpsala  ; 
Late  Superintendent,  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  Actuary  ;  Compiler  of  the  series  "  Aper(;us 
statistiques  internationaux,"  &c. 


^toii^crluntj. 


7, 

LOUIS  GUILLAUME,  Bern. 

Doctor  of  Medicine ;  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Bureau  ;  Secretary  of  the  International  Penitentiary 
Commission ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 


Sliittctr  States. 


THE    HON.    WILLIAM    BARNES,    The    O'Conor.Barnes 
Honiesteail,  On  the  CliflT,  Nantucket  Island,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Lawver ;    Ex-Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
State  of  New  York. 

JOHN    SHAW    BILLINGS,    425,    Lafayette    Street,    New 
York  City. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh  and  Harvard  ;  D.C.L.,  Oxon ; 

Surgeon,  U.S.  Army  ;    Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  &c. 
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Year  ot 

Klcctioii 

1896 

d 

1877 

d 

1894 

d 

1894 

d 

1876 

d  p 

1876 

d 

1876 

d 

United  States — Contd. 

WORTHINGTON   CIIADNCEY  FORD,  c/o   Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Late  Cliief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department; 
Laic  Cliief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
State ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 

EDWARD  YOUNG,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,   201,    .naryland    Avenue, 
N.E.,  Wasliington,  II. C. 

Late  Consul  of  the  United  States  ;  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  of  America;  Member 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 


gomniion  of  Ciuniba. 


GEORGE  JOHNSON,  Grand  Pr^,  Nova  Scotia. 

Late     Statistician,    Department    of    Agi'iculture, 
Canada. 


Ottawa, 


Casmanta. 


ROBERT  MACKENZIE  JOHNSTON,  I.S.O.,  Hobart. 

Registrar-General  and  Government  Statistician  ;  Fellow  and 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  ; 
Member  of  Council  and  of  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Tasmania ;  Fellow  and  Past  President  of  Section  F 
(Economics  and  Statistics)  of  the  Australasian  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Australia ;  Honorary  Foreign 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London. 

EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  I.S.O.,  J.P.,  Holiart. 

Clerk  of  Legislative  Council  of  Tasmania;  late  Government 
Statistician  ;  Clerk  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  in 
its  seven  Sessions. 


C^r^al  §vtlani  aiib  Inlanb. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER STATISTICAL  SOCIETY,  3,  Yorii  Street, 
Mancliester. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  STA- 
TISTICAL  AND  SOCIAL  INQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND,  33,  Moies>vortli  Street,  Dublin. 


*^*  The  Honorary  Secretaries  request  that  any  inaccuracies 
in  the  List  of  Honorary  Fellows,  and  all  changes  of  address, 
may  be  notified  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Copy  of  Charter. 

UirtOria,  t^  tfjr  ffirare  of  (ffiOtl  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Co  ilU  to  iJDf|Otn  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greetiag: — 

2j83f|frffll0  Oar  Right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
Henry,  Third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Chai'les  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallam,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  others  of  Our  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
arrange,  digest  and  publish  facts,  illusti-ating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  relations ; 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
"  Statistical  Society." 

^Itl)  2l2Hf|f rffl0  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
proposed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discussion  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

^ntl  21231^f  t*Ca0  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  British  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge; 
and  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  has  been  greatly 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society. 

^Ittl  fi8!III}f rftl0  the  same  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  librai'y  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constantly  made ;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  and  other  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  which  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on, 

^Utl  SOtlf  read  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom,  We  have  been 
besought  to  grant  to  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson,  Knight  Com- 
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mandei-  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Oi'der  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  to  those  who  now  are  Members  of  the  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated.  Our  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1.  iHoU)  i)inOU)  ^0  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encouraging 
a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declai^e  that  the  said  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are 
Members  of  tlie  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Fellows  of  "  The  Royal  Statistical  Society "  hereby  incorporated 
according  to  such  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
framed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  "  Cfjf  liOyal  statistical  *Oriftl)/*  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded, 
answer  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  C^tjf  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charter  hereinafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  piirchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  including  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  Wi^tVt  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter,  have  entire  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Society. 

4.  Cl^CrC  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  and  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  rot 
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less  than  twenty  Councillors;    and   the   Treasurer  or  Treasurers 
and  the    Secretary  or  Secretaries  if  honorary. 

5.  5rt)^  several  persons  who  were  elected  to  be  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  the  month  of  June,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Election 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  CBriirral  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  may  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  General  Meeting  may  be  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  The  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz.: — 

(a.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

(6.)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(c.)  The  passing  of  any  proper  resolution  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

7.  ii$|)(  iLfltP0  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a.)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President ;  the  number,  qualifications, 
functions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers,  Secretaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society ;  for  making 
regulations  with  respect  to  General  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  election  of  any  persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  tlie  Society  and  the 
management  of  its  propei'ty  and  affaiis. 

(6.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  pi'esents. 

8.  ^1^0  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  Meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye  laws  of 
tho    Society,   and    to    any   power   of   convening   or  demanding   a 
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Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given)  at  such  times  and  places 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

9.  C't)^  existing  rules  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  be  in  foi'ce  as  the  Bye  Laws 
of  the  Society  until  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  be  made  under  these 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10.  ;^Ul)jfft  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 
for  the  time  being,  the  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  ma,nage 
and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants, 
and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  effect  to 
the  ol)jects  of  the  Society. 

11.  Wf^C  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  and  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  may,  at 
reasonable  times  to  be  fixed  hy  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Society. 

12.  '^f)t  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting, 
from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
direct  any  transfer  of  such  property  so  placed  in  trust  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  at  their  discretion,  take  in 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any 
property  capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  made  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

13.  j^O  Rule,  Bye  Law,  Eesolution,  or  other  proceeding  shall 
be  made  or  had  by  the  Society,  or  any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the 
Council,  contrary  to  the  general  scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  Our  Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be  void. 

$11  UJitllf  00  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent. 

2i££litnf00  Ourself,  at  Westminster,  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Oar  Reign. 

iSv  fflSlarrant  untrrr  the  <J5ufcn'0  5«ign  iWanual, 

MuiB  Mackenzie. 

L.S. " 
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Index  to  Bye-Laws. 


1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Ilonorai-y  Fellows. 

3.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  lion.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  b}'  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names. 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

1 1 .  Trustees.     Property  of  Societ}^  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.             do.          Election  and  Ketiremeut  of. 

14.  Do.  do.            do.          Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.  do.             do.          Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meeting's,  Ordinary  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meeting's,  Business  of.     Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting-,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called, 

22.  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

24.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Fujids. 

27.  Do.      may  frame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  lionus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.      Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Communications  received. 
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Objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  olijects  of  the  Koyjil  Statisti- 
cal Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  material,  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions; thoso  facts  being  for  the  most 
part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

The  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms  in  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
language,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Numhei'  of  Fellotvs  and  Honorary 
Fellows. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  been  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society 
until  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 

Election  of  Fellows. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen    Fellows    vote,    and   unless   he 


have  in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Fellows. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus : — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  lor  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following: — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded  ;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
"  Society  as  often  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"  the  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"  Society :  provided  that  whensoever 
'*  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the  Secre- 
"  taries  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, — "  By  the 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 

Admission  of  Honorary  Fellov)s. 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Coixncil  any  Mem- 
ber thereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
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British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qualifications  of,  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed ;  and  ten  days'  notice  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  tlie  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  liis  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorarj'  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statisticiil  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Paijments  by  Felloivs. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 
unless  the  Annual  Subscription  or  Com- 
position Fee  shall  be  lemitted  by  the 
Council ;  provided  that  the  number  of 
Fellows  whose  Annual  Subscription  or 
Composition  Fee  shall  have  been  thus 
remitted,  do  not  exceed  five  at  any  one 
time. 

Every  person  elected  to  the  Society   i 
shall    pay  his    first  subscription   (or  if   j 
he  desire  to  become  a  Life  Fellow,  his   1 
composition)    within    three    montlis    at    j 
the  latest  of  the  date  of  his  election,  if 
he  be  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  he  be  resident  abroad,  this   period 
shall   be  six   months.      If  payment   be 
not    made    within    the    time    specified 
above,  the  election  shall  be  void. 
Defa%dters. —  Withdraxoal  of 
Fellou's. 

9.  All    yearly   payments  are  due   in 


advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  anjf 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  J 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  \  I 
before  the  1st  of  January  ot  the  seci 
year,  a  written  application  shall  agl 
be   made   b}-  the   Secretaries,  and 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  recc  | 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  1 1 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  pai  | 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  discharg  I 
before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  seco. 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  si;  | 
pended   in   the  office  of    the    Society 
and    if,    at    the    next    Annual    Gener ' 
Meeting,  the  amount  still   remain   ui  | 
paid,  the  defaulter  shall,  unless   othe 
wise    authorised    by    the    Council,    1 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  t 
the    Society,   the   reason   for   the  sam 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.     N> 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  hi 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  al 
arrears  be  paid  ;  and  no  resignation  wil 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries.    No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  tc 
vote    at    any    Meeting    of   the    Societj 
until  he  shall  have   paid   his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Exptdsion  of  Felloios. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  oi 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demear 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longei 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorarj 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  tak( 
the  matter  into  consideration ;  and  if  th( 
majority  of  tiie  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  anc 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  oi 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  ol 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shal 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  sue! 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expellee 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  a1 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  t( 
the  Society  the  reconnnendation  of  tin 
Council,  and  at  tiie  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot 
and    if    at    least    three-fourths    of    thi 


*  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  "The  Roj-al  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  "Messrs 
Druminond  and  Co." 
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number  voting  aic  in  favour  of  tlm 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  Hy  thu  authority  and  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do 
\       "  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
\    "  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
\  "  tliereof." 
\     And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
ihall    thereupon    cease    to    be    of    the 
aiciety. 
\  Tnistees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  tliree  Trustees,  chosen  by 
th !  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  otlier  offices  in  the  Society. 

j  President,  Council,  and  Officers. 
•  12.  The    Council   shall    consist   of  a 
F  resident  and  thirty  Members,  together 
t/ith  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From    tlte   Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
,     Honorary    Secretaries,    and    a    Foreign 
/     Secretary,    who    may    be    one    of    the 
/       Honorary     Secretaries.       The     former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.     Any  five  of  the    Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

EHection  of  President  and  Officers, 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  more  than  two  years  in 
succession. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected;  aud  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  shall  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  the  Council,  unless  they 
hold  office  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Nomination  of  President,  Council, 
and  Offi/^ers. 
■•4.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  A'lnual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  balloVj  the  Fellows  whom  f  liey  recom- 
mend   to   be    cKe    next    President  and 


Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretaries  (in  accordance  with 
Rule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinai-y  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  aud  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

Auditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  with  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
exahiine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  General. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
ofteuer,  during  the  Session,  which  shall 
be  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  June  ot  euch  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  being. 
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Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

19.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel- 
lows, to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  lelating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  confirinatioi\  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  j\leeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting, 

Business  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  bo  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
nlteratior.  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  after  three  weeks'  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
specifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bj'e-laws  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

2,4:.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  IMinutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Potcers  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  power  of  the  President  in 
presiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  ol 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Fel- 
lows or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vice-President. 
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Powers  of  the  Council. 

26.  Tlie  Council  shall  liiue  control 
over  tiie  papers  and  funds  of  tlie  Society, 
and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
puhlication  of  papers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shall  be  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew  Regulations  which  have  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Council  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fact  of  the  seal  having  been  so  affixed 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  of 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

30.  Tlie  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

31.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  tlie  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 

1.  The  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  dally  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are  closed  at  2  p.m. 

2.  Every  Fellow,  whose  subscription  is  not  in  arrear,  is  entitled  to  consult  books 
and  to  use  the  Reading  Room.  Persons  who  are  non-Fellows  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  for  a  definite  period  on  presentation  to  the 
Librarian  of  an  introduction  by  a  Member  of  Council.  All  cases  in  which  temporary 
permission  has  been  granted  to  non-Fellows  shall  be  reported  to  the  Library 
Committee  at  its  next  meeting.     No  books  may  be  borrowed  except  by  Fellows. 

3.  Fellows  may  borrow  books  from  the  Library  on  personal  application,  or  by 
letter  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  Librarian,  all  expenses  for  carriage 
being  paid  by  them. 

4.  No  Fellow  may  have  more  than  ten  volumes  out  at  any  one  time  or  keep 
any  book  longer  than  one  month,  except  by  special  authority  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee  or  an  Honorary  Secretary. 

5.  Cyclopaedias,  books  of  reference,  and  unbound  scientific  journals  and 
periodicals  may  be  borrowed  only  on  the  written  order  of  an  Honorary  Secretary 
for  a  period  not  exceeding/o«r  days.  If  books  so  lent  be  not  returned  within  the 
specified  time,  the  borrower  shall  incur  a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  per  volume 
for  each  day  they  are  detained  beyond  the  time  specified. 

6.  Any  Fellow  who  damages  or  loses  a  book,  shall  either  replace  the  work  or 
pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Readers  are  not  themselves  to  replace  books  taken  from  the  shelves,  but  to 
lay  them  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  Any  infringement  of  these  regulations  will  involve  the  suspension  of  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  Library,  and  shall  be  reported  to  the  Library  Committee 
at  its  n§xt  meeting, 
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DONORS   TO   THE   LIBRARY. 

During  the  Yeah  (ending  15th  July)  1910. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries. 


Argentine  Republic — 
General  Statistical  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Buenos    Ayres.     Provincial     and 

Municipal  Statistical  Bureaus. 
Cordoba.      Provincial    Statistical 

Bureau. 

Austria — 
Central  Statistical  Commission. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Finance. 

„  Public  Works. 

„  Railways. 

Statistical    Department    of     the 

Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Austrian  Labour  Department. 
Bohemia.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Bosnia  and   Herzegovina.      Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 
Bukowina.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Vienna.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Briinn.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Prague.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Belgium — 

Administration  of  Mines. 
Army  Medical  Department. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Labour  Department. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Belgian  Legation,  London. 
Bruges.     The  Burgomaster. 
Brussels.      Bureau  of  Hygiene. 
Hasselt.     The  Burgomaster. 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Institute  of  Sociology. 

Brazil — 

Statistical  Bureau. 

"  Brazilian  Review,"  The  Editor. 


Bulgaria.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Chile— 
The  Central  Statistical  Burea\i. 

China.  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Cuba — 

"  Secretaria  de  Hacienda." 
National  Library  of  Cuba. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Denmark — 

State  Statistical  Bureau. 
Copenhagen.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Political  Economy  Society. 

Egypt— 

Department  of  Public  Health. 
Director-General  of  Customs. 

„  Post  Office. 

Statistical  Department,  Ministry 

of  Finance. 
Comite     de     Conservation     des 

Monuments  de  I'Art  Arabe. 
Public  Debt  Office. 

France — 

Director-General  of  Customs. 
Director  of  the  Mint. 
Labour  Department. 
Colonial  Office. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
,,  Finance. 

„  Justice. 

„  Public  Insti'uction. 

„  Public  Works. 

Paris — 

The  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
Statistical  Bureau. 
Economiste  FrauQais,  The  Editor. 
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Fra  nee — Contd. 

Journal  des  Economistes,  The 
Editor. 

Monde  Economique,  The  Editor. 

Polybiblion,  Revne  Bibliogra- 
phique  Universelle,  The  Eilitor. 

Reforme  Sociale,  The  Editor. 

Rentier,  Le,  The  Editor. 

Revue  d'Economie  Politi([ue,  The 
Editor. 

Revue  de  Statistique,  The  Pub- 
lisher. 

The  Bank  of  France. 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

Oermany — 

Imperial  Health  Bureau. 
„        Insurance  Bureau. 
„        Judicial  Bureau. 
,,        Statistical  Bureau. 

German  Consul-General,  London. 

German  Labour  Department. 

Prussia.  Royal  Statistical  Bu- 
reau. 

Saxony.  Royal  Statistical  Bu- 
reau. 

Alsace-Lorraine.  Statistical  Bu- 
reau. 

Berlin.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Bremen.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Cologne,     Statistical  Bureau. 

Dresden.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Dusseldorf.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Frankfurt — 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Hamburg.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Munich.    Statistical  Bureau. 

Wiesbaden.     Statistical  Bureau. 

"AUgemeinen  Deutschen  Muh- 
len-Zeitung,"  The  Publisher. 

AUgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv, 
The  Editor. 

Archiv  fUr  Rassen-  und  Gesell- 
schafts-Biologie,  The  Editor. 


During  the  Year  1909-10 — Contd. 

(a)   Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 

i    Germany — Contd. 


Archiv   fiir   Soziale-wissenschaft 

und     Sozialpolitik,     t&c,     The 

Editor. 
Deutsches  Statistisches  Zenti-al- 

blatt,  The  Editor. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  &c., 

The  Editor. 
Jahi'bucher   fiir    Nationalokono- 

mie  und  Statistik,  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staats- 

wissenschaft.  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrift      fiir      Socialwissen- 

schaft,  The  Editor. 
Geographical       and       Statistical 

Society  of  Frankfurt. 
Verein    fUr   Versicherungs-Wis- 

senschaft. 

Greece — 
The  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Honduras.      The    Economical   Re- 
view, The  Publisher. 

Hungary — 

Central  Statistical  Office, 
Budapest.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Italy — 

Commissioner  of  Emigration. 
Director-General  of  Agriculture. 
„  Customs. 

Public  Health. 
„  Statistics. 

Labour  Department. 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
„  Finance. 

„  Justice. 

Royal    Commission    of    Inquiry 
into  Condition  of  Peasantry  in 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  The 
Secretary. 
R.    Istituto    di    Scienze    Social! 

"  Cesare  Alfieri  "  in  Fireuze. 
MUan.     Statistical  Bureau. 
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Italy — Contd. 

Turin.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Economista,  The  Editor. 
Giornale  degli    Economisti,   The 

Editor. 
Eiforma  Sociale,  The  Editor. 
Eivista    Italiana    di    Sociologia, 

The  Editor. 
Societa  Umauitaria. 

Japan — 

Consul-General,  London. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Department  of   Agriculture  and 

Commerce. 
Department  of  Finance. 
Japanese  Financial  Commission. 
Formosa.       Committee    of    For- 

mosan  Special  Census. 
Tol-i/o.     Municipal  Office. 
Liberal  News  Agency,  Tokyo. 

Mexico.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Netherlands— 

Central  Health  Bureau. 

„        Statistical  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
„  Interior. 

Director-General  of  Customs. 

Norway — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Christiania — 

Health  Department. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Paraguay.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Portugal.     General  Statistical  Bu- 
reau. 

Roumania — 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Finance. 

„  Industry  and    Com- 

merce. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 

Roumania — Contd. 

Bucharest.     Statistical  Bui-eau. 


Russia — 

Central  Statistical  Commission. 
Controller  of  the  Empire. 
Customs  Statistical  Bureaii. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Finance. 

„  Justice. 

Finland — 

Statistical  Bureau. 
Geographical  Society. 
St.  Petersburg.  Statistical  Bureau. 
Moscow.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Kazan.     The  University. 
"  Golos  Pravdy,"  The  Editor. 

Salvador — 

Board  of  Health. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Servia.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Spain — 

Director-General  of  Customs. 
Geographical      and      Statistical 

Institute. 
Madrid.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Sweden — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Labour  Depaitment. 
StDctholm — 

Health  Department. 

Statisticiil  Bureau. 
Upsala.     Royal  University. 

Switzerland — 

Federal  Assurance  Bureau. 
„        Statistical  Bureau. 
„        Department  of  Customs. 
R6gie  f6derale  des  Alcools. 
Statistical    Society    of    Switzer- 
land. 
Swiss  Union  of   Commerce   and 
Industry. 
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United  States — 

Bureau  of  Census. 
„         Education. 
„  Immigration. 

„  Manufactures. 

„  the  Mint. 

„  Navigation. 

Carnegie  Foundation. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

„  Commerce        and 

Labour. 

Director  of  Geological  Survey. 

Interstate    Commerce     Commis- 
sion. 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

Naval  Observatory. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

California — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Health. 
University  of  California. 

Connecticut — 

State  Board  of  Health. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Illinois  — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Indiana.     Department  of  Statis- 
tics. 

loiva.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Kansas.     Bureau  of    Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Maine.    Bureau    of    Labor    and 
Industrial  Statistics. 

Maryland.     Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  Information. 

MassacMisetts — 

Board  of  Arbitration. 

„         Health,  Lunacy,  &c. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Michigan — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Minnesota.       Bureau    of    Labor 
Statistics, 


During  tlie   Tear  1909-10— Cou/fc/. 

(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 

United  States — Contd. 


Missouri.     Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Nebraska.     State  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics. 

Nexo     Ilanifshire.       Bureau     of 
Labor  Statistics. 

New   Jersey.     Bureau   of    Labor 
Statistics. 

New  Yorh.     State  Library. 

„  De2:)artment  of  Labor, 

,,  State  University. 

North  Carolina.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Ohio.     Bureau  of   Labor   Statis- 
tics. 

Pennsylvania.       Bureau    of    In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Wisconsin — 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Boston— 

Metropolitan       Water       and 

Sewerage  Board. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Chicago — 

University  of  Chicago  Press. 

New  York  City — 
Public  Library. 
Tenement       House       Depart- 
ment. 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor. 

Bradstreet's  Journal,  The  Editor. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, The  Editor. 

Commercial  America, The  Editor. 

Journal   of    Political    Economy, 
The  Editor, 

Mineral  Industry,  The   Editors, 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  The 
Editor. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
The  Editor. 

Yale  Eevievs^,  The  Editor, 

Actuarial  Society  of  America. 
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During  the  Year  1909-10 — Contd. 
(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 


United  States — Contd. 

American  Academy  of  Political 
aud  Social  Science. 

American  Economic  Association. 

American  Geographical  Society. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

American  Statistical  Association. 

Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Commercial  Museum,  Phila- 
delphia. 

John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 


Uruguay — 
Statistical  Bureau. 
Montevideo.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Venezuela.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Interivxtional — 

Intonatioiial  Congress  of  Master 
Cotton  Spinners. 

Inteinational  Co-operative  Alli- 
ance. 

International  Hygiene  Exhibi- 
tion. 

International  Statistical  Institute. 


Lidia,  British — 

Secretarj^  of  State  in  Council. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Mines. 
Director-General  of  Commercial 

Intelligence. 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 
Bengal,  The  Collector  of  Customs. 
Calcutta,     Custom  House. 
Sanitary  Commission  for  Punjab. 
East  India  Railway  Co. 
Indian  Engineering,  The  Editor. 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of — 
The  Commonwealth  Statistician. 
Officer    representing    the    Com- 
monwealth, London. 
Australasian   Medical   Congi'ess, 
The  Secretary. 

Canada — 
The  Auditor-General. 
Census  and  Statistics  Office. 
Clerk  of  House  of  Commons. 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Minister  of  Labour. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Finance  Department. 


(b)  India,  and  Colonial  Possessions. 

Canada — Con  td. 


A  Iherta.     The  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. 
British   Columbia.      Department 

of  Mines. 
Ontario— 

Bureau  of  Industries. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Manitoba — 

The  King's  Printer. 

Department  of  Works. 
Saskatchewan.       Department    of 

Agriculture. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
Agent-Genei*al  for  the  Cape. 
Colonial  Seci-etary. 

Ceylon — 

Ceylon  Government. 

General  Manager  of  Government 

Railways. 
Registrar-G  eneral. 

Jamaica.     Registrar-General. 
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During  the  Year  1909-10 — Contd. 


(b)    India,  and  Coloni 
Mauntius.     The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Natal — 
Agent-General,  London. 
The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Commercial  Agent  (London). 

Neiv  South  Wales — 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Agent-General,  London. 
Chief  Accountant,  Railway  De- 
partment. 
Controller-General  of  Prisons. 
Government  Statistician. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Railway  Commissioners,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand — 
Registrar-General. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Insurance  Department. 
Old  Age  Pension  Department. 
Labour  Department. 
Dept.  of  Lands  and  Survey. 
New  Zealand  Institute. 
Trade  Review,  The  Editor. 
Wellington.     Harbour  Board. 

Queensland — 

Agent-General,  London. 
The  Government  Statistician. 

Rhodesia — 

British  South  Africa  Company. 
Chamber  of  Mines. 

SoiUh  Africa — 

South  African  Customs  Statisti- 
cal Bureau. 
Statistical  Soc.  of  South  Africa. 


al  Possessions — Contd. 
South  Australia — 
The  Chief  Secretary. 
Govei'nnient  Statist. 
Public  Actuary. 
Public  Library. 
Registrar-General. 

Straits  Settlements.      The   Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Perak. 

Tasmania — 
Government    Railways    Depart- 
ment. 
Government  Statistician. 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Transvaal — 
Agricultural  Department. 
Department  of  Mines. 
Government  Mining  Engineer. 
Johannesburg — 

Chamber  of  Mines. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Pretoria.       Chamber     of     Com- 


Victoria — 
Agent-General,  London. 
Government  Statistician. 
Registrar  for  Friendly  Societies. 
Public  Library,  &c.,  Melboui-ne. 

Western  Australia — 
Agent-General,  London. 
The  Government  Actuary. 
Department  of  Mines. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Registrar-G  eneral   and    Govei'n- 
ment  Statistician. 


(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 


United  Kingdom — 
Admiralty  Medical  Department. 
Army  Medical  Department. 
Army    Veterinary   Service,    The 
Director-General. 


United  Kingdom — Contd. 
Board  •    of       Agriculture 

Fisheries. 
Board  of  Trade. 
British  Museum. 


and 
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(c)  United  Kingrdom  and 
United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Census  of  Production  Office,  Tlie 
Director. 

Colonial  Office. 

Companies   in    Liquidation,    In- 
spector-General. 

Customs,  Commissioners. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Factories  and  Workshops,  Chief 
Inspector. 

Friendly  Societies,Chief  Registrar. 

Home  Office. 

India  Office. 

Inland    Eeveuue,    The   Commis- 
sioners. 

Inspector-General  in Bankiu j itey. 

Joint      Stock     Companies,     Tlie 
Registrar. 

Local  Government  Board. 

Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws, 
The  Secretary. 

Royal  Mint. 

War  Office. 

Woods,    Forests,    &c..    Commis- 
sioners. 

Tariff  Commission. 

England — 
Registrar-General  of  England. 
London  County  Council. 

„       County  Council    Educa- 
tion' Committee. 
London  University. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 


its  Divisions — Contd. 
England — Contd. 

Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

London.  The  Corporation  of  the 
City. 

Battersea  Metropolitan  Borough, 
The  Town  Clerk. 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council. 

Birmingham  City  Treasurer. 

Manchester,  City  Treasurer. 

Nottingham,  City  Accountant. 

Paddington  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

Poplar  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

The  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of 
the  Local  Government  Board 
and  of  the  following  towns  : 
Birkenhead,  Birmingham, 

Blackburn,  Bradford,  Bribtol, 
Cardiff,  Derby,  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Leicester,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Newcastle  -  on  - 
Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham, 
Preston,  West  Hartlepool, 
Wigau,  Wolverhamptcjn. 

Ireland — 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Registrar-General  of  Ireland. 

Scotland — 

Education  Dejiartment. 
Registrar-General  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  City  Chamberlain. 
Aberdeen  Medical  Officer. 

„         Sanitary  Inspector. 
Glasgow  Medical  Officer. 


Abbott,  E. 
Alcan,  Felix. 
Allen,  G.,  &  Son.s. 
Andersson,  Dr.  Thor. 
Auer  &  Co. 
Raines,  Sir  J.  A. 
Bamber,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  J. 


(d)   Authors,  Publishers,  &c. 

Bell,  George,  &  Sou. 
Bellom,  Maurice. 
Benini,  R. 
Bern  is,  Francisco. 
Berger-Levrault  &  Co. 
Bertillon,  Dr.  J. 
Bianco,  Dr.  Joel. 
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During  the  Year 

(d)  Authors 
Birkett,  P. 

Booth,  Et.  IIoii.  Charles,  D.C.L. 
Bossi,  L.  M. 

Boutcher,  Mortimore,  &  Co. 
Bowes  &  Bowes. 
Bowley,  A.  L. 
Brabrook,  Sir  E.  W. 
Broomhall,  G.  J.  S. 
Buckley,  T.  J.  W. 
By  gate,  W. 
Casson,  Herbert  N. 
Charities  Publication  Committee. 
Clarendon  Press. 
Clark,  Dr.  C.  C. 

Coghlan,  Hon.  T.  A.,  I.S.O. 

Colin,  Librairie  Armand. 

Constable,  A.,  &  Co. 
Cook,  Lady. 

Cooper,  Joseph. 

Cornely,  M.,  &  Co. 

Craigie,  Major,  C.B. 
Deane,  Albert  B.,  F.C.I.S. 

Denis,  Prof.  H. 

Dent,  J.  M.,  &  Co. 

Dewit,  M.  A. 

Dick,  G.  W. 

Dilke,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Chas.  W. 

Doin  &  Fils,  O. 

Duclos,  Maurice. 

Dudfield,  Dr.  E.,  M.A. 

Dun  &  Co. 

Duncker  &  Humblot. 

Dunlop,  J.  C. 

Eaton,  H.  W.,  &  Sons. 

Elderton,  W.  P.,  and  Ethel  M. 

Ellinger,  B. 

Ellison  &  Co, 

Fabry,  E. 

Farrer,  Et.  Hon.  Lord. 

Ferraris,  Carlo  F. 

Fi  field,  Messrs.  A.  C. 

Figgis,  S.,  &  Co. 

Fischer,  Gustav. 

Fisher,  Professor  Irving. 

Gabalda,  J.,  &  Cie. 


1909-10— CoH^J. 

,  &c.  —  Con/(l. 
Galton,  Sir  Francis. 
Gee  &  Co. 
Giard  &  Brieie. 
Gibson,  A.  H. 
Gini,  Corrado. 
Gopalani,  Mr.  N.  Eaya. 
Goulichanibaroff,  S. 
Gow,  Wilson,  &  Stanton. 
Greenwood,  Major  (junr.). 
Grogan,  E.  S. 
Guillaumin  et  Cie. 
Guyot,  Yves. 
Haggard,  F.  T. 

Heai^e,  W.,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co. 

Hermann  et  Fils,  A. 

Hopkins,  J.  Castell. 

Jevons,  H.  Stanley,  M.A. 

Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

Keltic,  J.  Scott, 

King,  A.  W.  W. 

King,  P,  S.,  &  Son. 

Klinkhardt,  Dr.  Werner. 

Kube,  Hermann. 

Lakin-Smith,  H. 

Larose  &  Tenin. 

Latham,  Baldwin. 

Laytou,  C.  &  E. 

Leake,  P.  D. 

Lee,  Ivy  L. 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  Paul. 

Levasseur,  E. 

Lloyd's  Eegister, 

Longmans  &  Co. 

Lottin,  Joseph. 

Macdonald  &  Evans. 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  M,P. 

Mallet,  Bernard. 

March,  Lucien, 

Mayr,  Dr.  G.  von. 

McCorquodale  &  Co. 

Mengarini,  P. 

Methorst,  H.  W. 
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(d) 
Methuen  &  Co. 
Misch  &  Throu. 
Mitchell  k  Co. 
Molesworth,  Sir  Guilford. 
Morgan,  P.  C. 
Mo.sely,  A. 
M  airhead,  J.  M.  P. 
Murray,  John. 
Newsholme,  Dr.  A. 
Neymarck,  A. 
Oakenfull,  J.  C. 
Oxford  University  Press. 
Paish,  George. 
Pearson,  Prof.  Karl,  F.E.S. 
Petersilie,  Dr.  A. 
Phelps,  E.  B.,  M.A. 
Pierro,  M.  Luigi. 
Pitman,  Sir  Isaac,  &  Sons. 
Pixley  &  Abeli. 
Powell,  T.  J.,  &  Co. 
Princivalle,  D.  Lnigi. 
Puttkamrner  &  Muhlbrecht, 
Raffalovich,  Arthur. 
Reinhardt,  E. 
Eennie,  J.  S.  M. 
Renwick,  Mr.  I.  P.  A. 
Raw,  R.  H. 
Ronald  &  Rodger. 
Rosenbaum,  S.,  M.Sc. 
Rousseau,  Arthur. 
Rowntree,  Joseph. 
Rozenraad,  C. 
Schmidt,  Arno. 
Sclimoller,  Dr.  G. 
Schott,  Dr.  S. 


Authors,  &c. — Contd. 

Schuurniann,  W.  Elink. 

Sella,  E. 

Sherwell,  Arthur,  M.P. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Smith,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn,  K.C.B. 

Smith,  James  C. 

Smyth,  Mrs.  Eleanor. 

Societe  des  Publications  Scientifi- 

ques. 
Stevenson,  Dr.  T.  H.  C. 
Stock,  M.  P.  V. 
Strachan,  W. 
Stuart,  C.  A.  Verrijn. 
Sundbarg,  Gustav. 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
Tattersall,  William. 
Telford,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Tenerelli,  Prof.  F.  G. 
Teubuer,  B.  G. 
Thompson,  AV.  J.,  &  Co. 
Uiiwin,  T.  Fisher. 
Urmson,  Elliot,  &  Co. 
Vivian,  Younger  &  Bond. 
Wagner'sche  Univ.,  Buchhandluug. 
Wallis,  Percy. 
Webb,  M.  de  P. 
Weddel  &  Co. 
Wliite  &  Son,  R.  F. 
Whitelegge,      B.      Arthur,      C.B., 

M.D. 
Whittall,  W.  J.  H. 
Williams,  J.  P.  C. 
Wood,  G.  H. 
Yanagisawa,  Count. 
Yule,  G.  Udny. 


(c)  Societies,  «&c.  (British). 


Accountants  and  Auditors,  Society 

of. 
Actuaries,  Institute  of. 
Anthropological  Institute. 
Arts,  Royal  Society  of. 
Bankers,  Institute  of. 
Board  of   Guardians  for  Relief  of 

Jewish  Poor. 


Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
British  Association. 

„      Iron  Trade  Association. 
Cambridge  University  Press. 
Central  Association  of  Accountants. 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 
Chartered  Accountants,  Institute  of. 
Chemical  Society. 
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(e)  Societies,  &c 

Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 

Corporation     of     Foreign     Bond- 
holders, 

Council  of  the  United  Synagogue. 

East  India  Association. 

Francis  Galton  Laboratory. 

GlasgowRoyal  Pliilosoi)liical  Society. 

Howard  Association. 

Imperial  Institute. 

Incorjwrated  Accountants'  Society. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
„       Librar}'. 
„       School  of  Economics. 
„       &  Lancashire  Fire    Insur- 
ance Co. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Incor- 
porated Society  of. 

Navy  League. 

Peabody  Donation  Fund. 

Peace  Society. 


1<JU9-10— CoM^fZ. 

,  (British)  —  Contd. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

,,      Asiatic  Society. 

,,      College  of  Physicians. 

,,  ,,  Surgeons. 

,,      Colonial  Institute. 

„      Economic  Society. 

,,      Geograi)hical  Society. 

,,      Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

„      Meteorological  Society. 

,,      Society,  Edinburgh. 

,,  „        London. 

,,      United  Service  Institution. 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 
Society  of  Comparative  Legislation. 
,,      for     Propagation     of     the 

Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Sociological  Society. 
Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry 

Society  of  Ireland. 
Stock  Exchange. 
Surveyoi's'  Institution. 
Tariff  Commission. 
University  College,  Loudon. 


(f )  Periodicals,  &c.  (British).     The  Editors  of — 


Accountant,  The. 
Agricultural  Economist. 
Associated  Accountants'  Journal. 
Athenaeum,  The. 
Australian  World,  The. 
Bankers'  Magazine,  The. 
Bradshaw's  Railway  Manual. 
Bi'oomhall's   Weekly    Corn    Trade 

News. 
Browne's  Export  List. 
Colliery  Guardian,  The. 
Commercial  Intelligence. 
Commercial  World,  The. 
Co-partnership. 
Economic  Review,  The. 
Economist,  The. 
Empire  Review  and  Magazine. 
Finance  Chronicle,  The. 
Financial  Review  of  Reviews. 


Fireman,  The. 
Illuminating  Engineer. 
Insurance  Record,  The. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The. 

,,  Shilling  Year-book. 

Joint  Stock  Companies  Journal. 
Licensing  World,  The. 
Machinery  Market,  The. 
Nature. 

Policy-Holder,  The. 
Post  Magazine,  The. 
Public  Health. 
Sanitary  Record,  The. 
Shipping  World,  The. 
South  Wales  Coal  Annual. 
Statesman's  Year-book. 
Statist,  The. 
To  and  Fro. 
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ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY, 

(9,  Adelphi  Tbeeace,  Steand,  W.C,  London). 


Those  persons  who  are  inclined  to  benefit  the  Society 
by  legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt  the  following 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  "  Royal  Statistical 
Society,"  the  sum  of  £  ,  such  legacy  to  be 

paid  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal  estate,  not  specifically 
bequeathed,  as  the  law  permits  to  be  appropriated  by  will 
to  such  a  pui'pose. 

Note  A. — All  gifts  by  will  to  the  Society  of  land,  or  of 
money  secured  on,  or  directed  to  be  secured  on,  or  to  arise 
from  the  sale  of,  or  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  will  be  void.  Gifts  may  be  made  by  will  of  stock  in 
the  public  funds,  shares  or  debentures  of  railway  or  other 
joint-stock  companies,  or  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
testator's  pure  personal  estate,  or  of  personal  chattels. 

Note  B. — Bequests  may  be  made  either  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Society's  "Building 
Fund."  Q 
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